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THE SHOO KING 


PART V. the books OF CHOW. 


BOOK I. THE GREAT DECLARATION. PART i. 


<3 





^mm 





In the spring of the thirteenth year, there was a great assembly 
at Mang-tsin. The king said, “Ah! ye hereditary rulers of my 
friendly States, and all ye my officers, managers of my affairs, listen 
clearly to my declaration. 


Name or the Part. — ‘The Books 
of Chow.’ Chow is the dynastic designation 
under which Woo and his descendants possessed 
the empire from b.c. 1121 — 255, a period of 8d7 
years. They traced their lineage up to K'e 
(^^), the minister of Agriculture (jg 
under Shun. K‘e is said to have been a son of 
the emperor K‘uh (b.c. 2432). The marvels of 
his birth and infancy are pleasantly described 
in the second Fan of the She King, and are duly 

chronicled by Sze-ma Ts'een 

He was invested with the principality of T'ae 

(pp). the pres. dis. of Foo-fung ^), 

dep. of Fung-ts‘eang Shen-se. 

In the time of Ke«, b.c. 1796, tire fortunes 
of the laraily, which had for some time 

been waning, revived under Kung-Iew 

'vtho established himself in Pin (|^)i the 


pres, small department of There his de- 

scendants remained till b.c. 132G, when Tan-foo, 
afterwards styled king T‘ae in the sacrificial 
ritual of the dynasty, removed to the foot of 

monnt K'e in the pres. dis. of K'e-san (||^ [ | 
dep. of Fung-ts'eang ; — see Men., I., Ft., 11^ xiv., 
and XV. The State which he established there 
was called Chow. King T'ae was succeeded by 
his son Ke-leih. or king Ke, and he again by his 
son Ch'aiig, or king Win, who transmitted his 
hereditary dominions, greatly increased, and his 
authority to his son FS or king Woo. Woo 
then adopted Chow as the designation of the 
dynasty which he founded. 

The Books of Chow were more nnmerons, as 
we might expect, than those of the previous dy- 
nasties,— even though they belong only to little 
more than the first half of its history. Nor did 
they suffer so much in consequence of the fires of 
Ts'in as those of the Shang dynasty. Out of 38 
documents there remain 20 whose genuineness 
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is iincontested ; and only 8 have Tioen entirely 
lost. 1 have said that we might have expected 
that the Books of Chow would bo more nmneroas 
than those of Shang ; but we could not have 
expected that so much larger a proiiortioii of 
them should escape the various dangers to which 
ail were equally exposed. 

The name or ihk Book. — ‘The 
Great Declaration’ 

King Woo, having at last taken the field against 
Chow, makes three speeches to his otBcers and 
men, expounding the grounds of his enterprise, 
urging them to play the man with him in the 
cause of humanity and Heaven. Those are 
brought together, and constitute one grand 
whole, — ‘The yreot Declaration.’ 

Thk niFiEREsT TEXTS OF THE BooK. This 
subject has been treated of in the prolegomena ; 
and I will content myself here with giving the 
summary of the discussions that have been 
raised upon it, which is quoted in the 
^ g from Kin I.e-ta‘eang’s ^ ^ 
ineiely interjecting a remark or two, where his 
statements can he fairly called in question. 
The text preferred by Ke.ang Shing and other 
modern seholars will also be found, wiih a 
tr.Tiislation of it, in an appendix to the Book. 

Le-ts'eang says; — 'The Shoo of Fuh-shang 
did not contain the ‘‘Great Declaration.”’ [But 
see the first Book of Maou K'e- ling’s ‘Wrongs of 
the old Text of the Shoo.’ The ‘ Gre.at Declara- 
tion’ was in the Books of Fuh-shang.] ‘It was 
in the “Old Text,” found in the wall of Confu- 
cius’ house ; but as the commentary of K'ung 
Gan-kwd was not entered in the inqierial col- 
lege during the Han dynasty, his edition of it 


did not then become current. Cliaiig Pa 

then fraudulently made a ‘-Great Declara- 
tion,” in three Parts, which hec:ime current, 
and contained the passage about ‘-ri white fish 
entering king Woo's ship,” &c\, which is found 


I 

I 


in Chuiig-shoo and Sze-ma ’I's'een.’ 

[This passage is found in those- writers, and 
also in Fuh-shang’s introduction to the Shoo. 
'I'hcre is no necessity to s.iy that the ‘Great 
Declaration,’ current during the Han dynasty, 
was forged by Chang Pa.] ‘But in the time of 
the Eastern Han, Ma Yung and other scholars 
became aware that tins was not the genuine docu- 
ment; and it fell into general discredit, when the 
“ Old Text ” made its appearance at the com- 
mencement of the Eastern Tsin dynasty. Re- 
cently, however, this same Old Text has come 
to be suspected liy the scholar 'Woo 
“Its language,” he says, “is vehement and 
arrogant, not to be compared with that of the 
Declaration of T’ang. As the dociiineiit appear- 
ed so late, we may suppose that the whole of it 
is not the original text.” 

‘ In iny opinion, the conduct and language of 
T-ang and Woo were equally responsive to 
Heaven and accordant with men. They ditfered 
because the circumstances of the men differed. 
T-aJig was the founder of the fortunes of his 
House ; Woo entered into an inheritance which 
was already flourishing. T‘an^8 enterprise coin- 
monced when men were beginning to lo<rk to 
Shang I Woo’s was undertaken when many of 


the princes had long been followers of the Chiefs 
of Chow. The biittle of Ming-feaou was fought 
by the people ol Pd, while at MSng-tsin there 
was a grand assemblage of the princes with 
their hosts. With such differences of circum- 
stances, we should expect differences of style and 
manner. As to what is said of Chow’s being, 
worse than Keg, and the language being more 
ornate, these things are accounted for by Hie 
dilfereuce of time. Even allowing that the 
style was somewhat modified and improved, 
when the document made its reapilearance, we 
may well believe that it gives us the views of 
king Woo ’ 

Contents. These may be stated in the 
language with which Le-ts‘eang concludes liis 
observations. — • In the first Part, king Woo ad- 
dresse.s himself to the prinees and others of 
inferior rank ; in the second, to the hosts of the 
princes; and in the tliird, to his ofiicers. The 
ruling idea in the first is the duty of the sove- 
reign, — what he ought to be and do; with this 
it begins and ends. There is not the same 
coiuinuity of thought in the second, but the 
will and purpose of Heaven is the principal 
thing insisted on. The last Part shows the 
difference between the good sovereign and the 
bad, and touches on the consent that there is 
between Heaven and men. The Book is bril- 
liantly composed, and far transcends the powers 
of any man of a later age to have made it.' 

Contents of the eibst Paht. At a great 
assemblage of the prinees, king Woo sets before 
them the reasons of his proceeding against 
Chow-sin. Starting from the poaition that the 
sovereign is ordained by God for the good of 
the people, ho shows how the king of Shang 
acted only to the injury of the people. King 
Wan would have punished him if he bad lived, 
hut now the duty was devolved upon himself, 
and with their help he would proceed to obey 
the requirement of Heaven, They need have 
no fears as to the issue. Favoured by God and 
men, the expedition could not but be crowned 
with success. There are eleven paragraphs 
w hich arc so connected as to form only one 
chapter. 

Par. 1. The time, place, and occatim of the 
Deih-ation. The time was the spring of the Ifith 
year: but it is hardly possible to place beyond 
di.spiite the prior date from which we are to 
ualcrlate this 13th year. In the first place, the 
Preface assigns the time to the 11th year (note 
32) ; and there is no way that can be admitt^ 
of reconciling the two accounta. The general 
view is that the 11 in the preface ia a miataJte 
for 13, hut Lin Chc-k‘e takes the opposite view, 
and contends that the 13 in the text should be 
1 1. In the sM-ond place, admitting the text 
to be correct, we find that the standard or com- 
mon chronology reckons from the Ist year of 
king Woo’s accession to the principality of 
Chow, which it places in b.c. IIM. This view 
is ably argued by Ts’ac Ch‘in is he. Ou the 
other hand, Gan-kw6 said that the 13th year 
was to ^ reckoned from king Win’s receiving 
(as indicated by circumstances) the appoint- 
ment of Heaven to the sovereignty of the 
empire. He is supposed to have then changed 
the style of his reign, — to have begun it afresh 
with a new ‘ first year.’ Nine years then elaps- 
ed, and his work was not completed ;— the 
tyrant was still u^ion the throne, and Win 
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“ Heaven and Eai'th is the parent of all creatures ; and of all 
creatures man is the most highly endowed. The sincere, intelligent, 
and perspicacious among men becomes the great sovereign ; and 

— Woo is here styled ‘king,’ or emperor, by 
anticipation. Had he been defeated, be would 
have laen ‘a rebel;’ but as hU enterprise was 
crowned with success, from the moment he 
began to operate against Chow-sin, he was the 
sovereign of China, and the other was only *a 
solitary fellow ' ; Pt. ni., 4). 

^ ^ ^ #.-Ying-t4 says- ^ ^ 
‘they were as having the same mind 
and aim with him.’ is literally 

‘highest rulers,’ or ‘great rulers.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ explains the phrase by — 

which I have followed in the 

translation. 

wpre. 

side over,’ ‘to manage.' 

‘managers of affairs.’ The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation’ would include the soldiers among 
the as well as the officers , — ^ ; 
but it is better not to e.xteiid the meaning of the 
term so far in this p.assage. Mcdinii st strangely 
and quite erroneously translates M-nm 
jfe by — ‘it has fallen to me to manage these 


died. Two years more passed hy, — the period 
of mouruing for him ; and then king Woo took 
the field, but it was not tilt the year after, the 
4th year of his reign, that the contest between 
him and Chow-sin was decided. Tliis view is 
strongly advocated by Maou K ‘e-ling, against 
Ts'ae and others, in the third Book of his 
But the varioos 
data on which ‘it is endeavoured to decide the 
question are by no means certain ; — see a note 
in the 

king Woo’s birth, under n.c. 1168. I must for 
the present suspend the expression of any 
opiiiiou of my own on the point. 

A controversy, ncaily as perplexing, is waged 
about the time intend^ hy ‘ the spring,’ where 
we should hardly tliiuk there was looin for any 
difference of view. It has been alreaily observ- 
ed (on ‘The Instructions of K’ Pt. i., p 1) 
that while the Uea dyii. began the year with 
the 1st month of spring (the month ^), the 
Shang began it with the last month of winter 
(the month -Jf-). The Chow dynasty removed 
the commencement of the year farther hack 
still, and made it begin with the second month 
of winter (the month Ts'ae and a host of 

followers s.ay that by ‘the spring’ is intended the 
months of the Hea year : and this appears rea- 
sonable, for however different dynasties might 
begin their year in different months, they could 
not change the order of the seasons. Tlie 
‘ spring ’ of Chow was the same as that of Hea ; 
and if we suppose, as is most natural, th,7t the 
historian is speaking in the text with reference 
to the Chow year, then the month intended hy 
‘the spring’ must be the first month of that 
season. Gan-kwfl, however, understands flic 
month intended to be the of the Chow year, 
and Maou K'e-ling suppi.rts his view. This 
question a ill come up again in the course of 
this and the two next Books. 

The place where the declaration was made 
was Maiig-tsin. or at the ‘Ponl of Mang:’ — see 
the Tribute of Vu, Pt. ii., p. 7. There was there 
a great assembly of all the princes who already 
acknowleilged the supremacy of Chow, and wei’e 
confederate with 'Woo to make an end of the 
tyrant. Gan-kwS says they were the princes of 
the two thirds of the empire, who had followed 
the banner of king Wftn (Ana., VIII., xx., 4), 
and the chiefs of many of the wild tribes ; — 
along with their various hosts. 

P. 2. Openiitff of ■the address. 


affairs.’ The address begins with the 

exclamation which ordinal ily precedes tliese 
military speeches. 

3. The soiicieiye is ordained bi/ Heaven and 
Earthy betanse of his ci/fcss, for tf>e sjood of the 
people. Compare the ‘Announcement of 
T'ang.’ p. 2. What is to be reiiiaiked here is 
the style of speaking which is new, and places 
‘ Heaven and Earth ’ in the place of ‘ Heaven ’ 
simply, or ‘God.’ W’oo does not always employ 
this style. In this s.ame Part he employs both 
the terms which 1 have nieiitioned. There can 
he no doubt that the deification of ‘Heaven and 
Earth,’ which appears in the text, took its rise 
from the Yih King, of whicli kins W’ttn may 
properly be regarded as the author. No one 
who reads what WRn says on the first and 
second diagrams, and the further explanations 
of his son Tan (the duke of Chow), can be sur- 
prised to find king Woo speaking as he does in 

the text. A H #1 

man whole the most intelligent of all CTMtures.’ 
By in the first clause we understand 
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4 the great sovereign is the parent of the people. But now, 
Show, the king of Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and 

5 inflicts calamities on the people below. He has been abandoned to 
drunkenness, and reckless in lust. He has dared to exercise cruel 
oppression. Along with criminals he has punished all their relatives, 
lie has put men into office on the hereditary principle. He has 
made it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, pavilions, embankments, 
ponds, and adl other extravagances, to the most painful injury of you. 


* all things,’ inanimate as well as animate ; in 
the second clause we must confine the meaning 
to animate creature/. The various tribes of 
animals have their several measures of intelli- 
gence, but all are very inferior to men. 

Then, as men are superior to other creatures, 
there appear among them those who are superior 
to their fellows ; — the sages, w ho are raised up 
by Heaven, and become the rulers, teachers, — 
parents, in fact— of the mass. Ch’in King says 
on this : — ‘ Man is one among alt creatures. 
Other creatures, however, get but a portion of 
the energizing element of nature, while he 
receives it complete: — it is this which makes 
the nature of man more intelligent and capable 
than that of other creatures. But though men 
ore endowed witli this capacity and intelligence, 
there are those who are not able to preserve 
and maintain it, and tliere must be the quick- I 
appreliending and understanding ruler to be a 
parent tc them. In this way tlie people are 
able all to complete their intelligence. The 
sage possesses before me that of which I have 
the seeds in common with himself; and among 
intelligent beings he is the most intelligent ’ 

< A ^ — til. * # M 

mmmzmin'Anzm 

Pp. 4, 5. How Chow had forf^it^d all his title 
to the empire^ and king Win hod been clutrged to 
punish hiiH. i. ^ — I have 

hitherto called the tyrant of Shang by the 
name of Chow (^4)' Sze-ma Ts‘een and 
Meneius. Here and elsewhere he appears as 


Show, which Ts'ae says was ‘ the name of Chow.’ 
Chow is his epithet in history, conferred upon 
him for his cruelty and wickedness ; — see the 
Diet, on the character ( 

Lin Che-k‘e says that was inter- 
changed with from the similarity of the two 
characters in sound, but he must be wrong, be- 
cause Siiow is here used by king Woo before 
the tyrant’s death. 

think these phrases may best be taken as in the 


translation. 


5. 


>^>®.-comp.«^^ 
yQ, in ‘ The Viscount of Wei,’ p. 1. 


is ‘to go forward with the eyes 
covered,’ = ‘ to pursue blindly and recklessly.’ 

crimed men according to their relationships.’ 
The meaning is as in the translation. The 
• Daily Explanation ’ has : — 

mmmz- Mencius points it out ns one 
of the glories of king Wftn’s administration of 
K% that ‘the wives and children of criminals 


were not involved in their guilt ^ 

; Bk. I., Pt. II., V, 3,) It was one of the 


principles of Shun that punishments should not 
be extended to the offender's children (Counsels 
ot the Great Yu, p. 11,) We have seen Yu’s son, 
(TJie Speech at Kan, p, 5) and even T‘ang, (The 
Speech of T‘ang, p. 4) menacing their troops 
with the death of their children, if they did uot 
do their duty. That may have been a measure 
of war ; and Chow canied it into all the penal 
udiuinistration of his govt. To what extent 
the punishment ot relations was carried by 
Chow, we do not learn from the text. Gan- 
kw6 supposes that the parents, brothers. 
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the myriad people. He has burned and roasted the loyal and good. 
He has ripped up pregnant women. Great Heaven was moved 
with indignation, and charged my deceased father Wan reverently 
to display its majesty ; hut he died before the work was completed. 

6 “ On this account I, Fa, who am but a little child, have by 

means of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly States, con- 
templated the government of Shang; but Show has no repentant 


wive* aiHl children, (— guffered 

with the offender. jlh. 

— ‘he ofBced men according to their generation, 
or genealogical connection.’ The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ makes the meaning to be that Cliow 
put into office all the friends of bia favourites. 

^ 

1M: is unwarrantable. Mencius, in the passage 
above referred to, says that king Wan salaried 
the descendants of meritorious officers. But 
tho' such men might be salaried, they were called 
to office only when they had the virtue and 
ability necessary for its duties. Chow did not 
look out for able and good men to till the offices 
of the State. This is the burden of this part of 

the indictment against him. 

•IS = ‘ he only cared for.’ — jt 


defines by ^ 
is the building as a •» hole ; 
in it. Dc Seun says : — 
earth, made for the purpose of observation ; 
when a house or houses are built on the top of 
it, they are called #*-11 

‘ all extravagances ; ’ jB = 


The former terra 
the apartments 
is a high terrace of 


this refers to the 
punishment of Roasting, described in the his- 
torical note on the ‘ Conquest of Le.’ ^1 
ipE — we saw how Chow caused the 
heart of Pe-kan to be cut out Hwang-poo 


Meih, of the Tsin dyn., says that he also caused 
Pe-kan’s wife to be ripped up. No earlier ac- 
count to that effect, however, is known. King 
Woo is no doubt rehearsing things which were 
commonly charged upon the tyrant at the time. 

— see on the * Announcement of 
T’ang,’ p. 2. >s the 

name for a father deceased. King Woo speaks 
in this way of his father having been charged 
to punish Chow, to vindicate all the better his 
own present course. We are not to suppose 
that any such commission was ever expressly 
given to Wan; and Coiil'urius speaks of him as 
having been faithfnl to the dyn. of Shang to the 
last ;-^see Ana., VlII., xx., 4. 

We must complete 

the meaning by adding , as in the trans- 

lation. 

P. 6 . The tnsh of punishing Chow being nom 
tleuoloed on him, he sets forth the evidence of his 

hopeless wickedness. ‘ therefore.’ 

0 IS T iW’-^ ^ ** 

plaincd by a reference to the same phrase in the 
‘ Both possessed pure Virtue,’ p. 10. The princes 
of the States were to Woo an index of the govt, 
of Chow. Had they remained loyal to him, 
that would have shown that his govt, was good. 
As they were now in the mass revolted from 
him, and following Woo’s banner, it was clear 
that be was no longer fit to be emperor. Such 
is tlie explanation of this passage by Ts'ae, and 
what is now commonly received ; and I see no 
better course than to acquiesce in it. Gaii-kw5 
and the earlier scliulars explained it with re- 
ference to an assembly, which they imagined, of 
Woo and the princes at the ford of Tsin, two 
years before the period of this ‘Declaration.’ 
Then he had thoughts of attacking Chow, but 
on contemplating his govt,, concluded that the 
time was not yet come, and withdrew his troops. 
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heart. He abides squatting on his heels, not serving God or the 
spirits of heaven and earth, neglecting also the temple of his 
ancestors, and not sacrificing in it. The victims and the vessels of 
millet all become the prey of wicked robbers; and still he says, 
‘The people are mine: the decree is mine,’ never trying to correct his 
7 contemptuous mind. Now Heaven, to protect the inferior people, 
made for them rulers, and made for them instructors, that they 
might be able to be aiding to God, and secure the tranquillity of 
the four quarters of the empire. In regard to who are criminals 
and who are not, how dare I give any allowance to my own wishes? 


Such a meeting is not properly substantiated ; 
and the vievr is otherwise liable to many objcc- 

‘ AA, Con. 


Ana., XrV., xlvi. 

sat- m 


, — compare 

after Gan-kwO, gives for this— ^ 

iiiB’ 

e<l the sacrifices, — to God, the hundred spirits, 
and the spirits of his ancestors,’ Ying-tS ob- 
aerves that the meaning is that Chow had no 
religion, rendered no service to spiritual beings 
; G<xl> a® *>'6 higliest of all 
such beings, being mentioned, to show the 
enormity of his wic’Kcdncss. In this way a dis- 
tinction is made between 

the latter phrase being synonymou* yritU "Q" 
Oh the other hand, tlie ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion,' for ^ ^ -t ^ 

if 

slights and contemns the spirits of Heaven and 
Earth, uid renders not service to them.’ This 
would confound God with the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth, which is by no means inconceivable 
in Woo, when we consider the language of p. .3. 
Compare also the langoage of parr. 3 and 4 in 
the ‘Announcement of T ang.' Upon the 


whole, however, the gradation of thought in Iho 
passage may determine the scale in favour of 
the former view. 

^ ® ^ 
see Men., Iff., Ft. If., tii., 8; 

‘ are consumed,’ or * are all taken.’ The whole 
eoiresponds with the words of tlie Grand Tutor 
in the par. of tlie ■ Viscount of Wei ’just referred 
to. — comp, the ‘ Con- 

qoMV ol W p. 6. 

P. 7. J/r returns to the. principles declared in 
par. 3, and shoves that he icon constrained Ay them 
to nihirk Chou). See this par. as it is quoted 
by Mencius, I., Bk. II., iii., 7. The difference 
between the text here, and that which he gives 
is very considerable. We cannot suppose that 
the present te.\t of the Shoo was forged from 
Mencius. A plagiarist, attempting such an 
imposition as is ascribed to ‘ the false K‘ung,’ 
would liave taken the language exactly from 
his copy. We can only believe that Mencius 
liad a copy of the ‘ Great Declaration ’ bctoio 
him, differing not a little from the present, or 
that he quoted from memory, atnl allowed 
himself great license in altering the classic. 

favour and 

tranqiii Ilize the four quarters of the empire.' 
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8 “ ‘Where the strength is the same, measure the virtue of the parties; 
where the virtue is the same, ineiisure their righteousness.’ Show 
has hundreds of thousands and myriads of ministers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of minds; I have three thousand 

9 ministers, but they have one mind. The iniquity of Shang is full. 
Heaven gives command to destroy it. If I did not comply with 
Heaven, my iniquity would be as great. 

10 “ I, who am a little child, early and late am filled with appre- 

hensions. I have received charge from my deceased father Wan ; I 
have offered special sacrifice to God; I have performed the due 
services to the great Earth ; — and I lead the multitude of you to 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
my own mind too much ? ’ Sucii is the inter- 
pretation of Ts'ae; — 


/Vi'’ 


is ‘ to go 


beyond what is right with — in accordance with 
— my own wishes.’ The diet, follows Gan-kwO 
in defining here by ‘ to put away.’ — 
‘ My purpose is to destroy the tyrant for the 
good of the people. Whether he be guilty or 
not guilty, I will smite him. I v/ill not k-t go 
that, my proper purpC’Se.’ This is evidently in- 
correet. 

P. 8. He auspices success from the righteous- 
ness of his cause, ana the harmony of mind among 
his follotoers, though they were comparatively few. 

The two hist clauses are supposed to be 
a current saying u-eci against each otlier b 3 ’ 
contending parties ; — Lin Ciie-k'e has adduced 
from the two examples of similar cou- 

plets. The second clause is not sc intelligible 
as the first. We can understand how when 
parties were matched in strength, the .struggle 
should be e.xpected to terminate in favour cf 
the more virtuous ; but it is ditticult to perceive 
how ‘ virtue ’ and ‘ righteousness ’ can he set 
against each other. 

— Ts’ae says here that denotes ‘ a .hundred 
myriads,’ or a million. This was probably a 
slip of his pencil. myriads, or 


100,000. The subject of Show’s more nume- 
rous host comes up again in tb.c next Part, p. 
6. Wo maj’ admit it as a fact, and it ex- 
plains the risings .and troubles which disturbed 
tlie dynasty of Cliow after tlio dc.ath of king 
Woo. It is difficult, at tlie same time, to 
reconcile it with the representations of the 
general disaffettion to the emperor, and of two 
thirds of the empire having been for years 
devoted to the House of Chow. See the 
note on this paragraph in tire It is 

instructive, though not conclivsive in favour of 
the author’s views. 9. It was woe to Woo 
himselj if he proceeded not to destroy Shang. 
Compare the ‘Speech of T’ang,’ pp. 1,2; and 

the ■ Announcement of T'ang,’p. 4. 

— ‘ the crimes of Shang arc strung 
together and lull.’ 10. Woo’s caution ana 
coT‘scicniiausn*'ss in proceeding with his enterprise. 

, — comp. 

the ^ Annouacement of T'ang,’ p. 6. 

M M ±’ 

great earth,’ = A tl’ ‘the altar dedicated 
to the great spirit of the Earth.’ The sacrifice 
at this altar was c;illed 2 
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11 execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. Heaven compas- 
sionates the people. What the people desire, Heaven will be found 
to give effect to. Do you aid me, the one man, to cleanse for ever 
all within the four seas. Now is the time ! — it may not be lost.” 


— see the ‘ Canon of Shun,’ p. 6. In the Le 
Ke. Bk. ifij. Pt. ii., 17, we find — 

* When the emperor is about to go forth, 
he oilers special sacrifice to God, performs the 
doe serrices at the attar of the E^aith, and goes 
to the shrine of his father.* Woo had attended 
to all these obserrances ; and it must hare been 
at the shrine of his father, that he somehow 
understood himself ‘ to teceire,’ as he says here, 
’ chaige ’ to attack Chow. 


— comp. ^ ^ ^ ‘''® ‘Speech 

at Kan,’ p. 3. 11. The enterprise was a 

proof of the compassion of Heaven for the people, 
and he summons all the princes and officers to stre- 
nuous cooperation with him. Under the 33nd 
year of duke Seang, and in another place of the 

Ai Bie pwug.— ^ ^ ^ 

quoted from the ‘ Great 
Declaration.’ It is also found in the 

—see the ‘ Speech 

of T’ang,’ p. 4. 
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On the day mow-woo, the king halted on the north of the River. 
When all the chiefs with their hosts were assembled, the king re- 
viewed the hosts, and made the following declaration, saying, “Ah! 
ye multitudes of the West, listen all to my words. 


Contents of the Shcond Part. Since the 
delivery of the first address, the army has 
crossed the Ho, when Woo reviews it, and 
makes this speech, which is more especially 
addressed to the troops. He makes Show and 
Keg, T’angand himself, all pass before his men, 
ahowing that Show was more wicked than KeS. 
and that his punishment of him would be more 
glorious than Twang’s had been of Keg. Heaven 
will surely crown their enterprise with success ; 
and he therefore in conclusion urges them all 
to go into battle, not despising the tyrant, but 
with united hand and heart, to accomplish a 
work that should last for ages. The whole is 
divided into 9 paragraphs, 

Pp. I, 2. The lime, place, and occasion of the 
address; and the parties addressed. The time 
wa> the day mow-woo, whicli we are able to 
determine, from the 1st par. of the ‘ Completion 
of the War,’ to have been the 28th day of the 1st 
month. We are there told that Woo began his 
march to attack Chow on the day jin-shin, 
■which was the 2d of the 1st month. Calculating 
on to the day mow-xaoo, we ascertain that' it 
was the 28th of the same moon. The con- 
troversy. described on the Isl par. of the 
last Part, on the term ‘spring,’ however, is not 


decided by this fixing of the relation between 
the two dates. Ts'ae will still have the month 
to be the first of the Hea year, — really the first 
month of spring ; Gaii-kw6 and others will 
have it to be the first month of the Chow year, 

the second month of winter. 

— I ‘ to stop,’ ‘to be stationed.’ 
In the interval, therefore, between the two ad- 
dresses, the army had crossed the Ho. 

(3d tone)=^jjj^, ‘to go about.’ 
Hwang Too explains it from the phrase 

‘to cheer and animate.’ ‘To review’ ex- 
presses the meaning accurately enough. Per- 
haps we are to understand that the king first 
crossed the river and encamped ; and then, 
when all the prineea with their troops, had 
pitched their tents around him, he went through 

the host and addressed the soldiers. 2. m 
^1^, — W’oo and his father had both 
been ‘ Chieft of the 'West,’ — viceroys over that 
part of the empire. 


VOI. III. 
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3 “I have heard that the good man, doing good, finds the day 
insufficient, and that the evil man, doing evil, likewise finds the day 
insufficient. Now Show, the king of Shang, with strength pursues 
his lawless way. ^ He has cast away the time-worn sires, and 
cultivates intimacies with wicked men. Dissolute, intemperate, 
reckless, oppressive, his ministers have become assimilated to him ; 
and thejy^ form parties, and contract animosities, and depend on the 
e/npgror A- power to exterminate one another. The innocent cry to 
Heaven. The odour of such a state is plainly felt on high. 

4 “ Heaven loves the people, and the sovereign should reverence 
this wind of Heaven. Kee, the sovereign of Hea, could not follow 
the example of Heaven, but sent forth his poisonous injuries through 
the States of the empire : — Heaven favoured and charged T‘ang, the 


V 3. The dreadful wickedness of Show. 

|??| — comp, the use of ^ 


and 


O yx- y\’ r- — PI 

1^1 in the ‘Counsels of Yu.’ p 5. Here, however, 
we are to take the terms in their purely moral 
signification. This use of them shows the deep 
conviction that goodness and prosperity, evil 
and calamity, ought always to be found together. 

— comp, in the ‘Vis- 
count of Wei,’ p. 3, t m 

is here explained by very nearly synony- 
mous with 3^ . is most simply explained 

by taking it as for ‘ black and yellow,’ the 
colour of old men’s’ faces. Mih-tsze says of 
Chow that he t* 

probably intended for the character in the text 

Cneih). as in the 


‘charge to Yu« p. 5 ; j:g,asin the ‘Instruetions 

rtE.p.7. 

mm'Mnniv- 

^1’, as in the ‘Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ 

p. 6, = ‘ to press,’ ‘ to force.’ The phrase 

here = • they make forcible use of— press upon 
^ith — the power oj" Me emperor.'* 

“ "S* to Heaven.’ 

deeds.’ 

See on the ‘ Pwan-kang.’ Pt. ii., p 8 
Pp. 4, 5. Hraven ivtU always overthrow wick^ 
edness and tyranny illustrated in the case of 
Aii and rang, and now in that of Show, who was 
worse than KeS, and himself. 4 
‘to love.’ 
was Kee of Hea but 




is not ■S8‘ there 
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: 5 Successful, to make an end of the decree of Hca. But the crimes 
of Show exceed those of Kee. He has stnpt and degraded the 
ereatlv good man; he has behaved with cruel tyranny to his reprov- 
er and helper. He says that his is the decree of Heaven ; he says 
i that a reverent care of his conduct is not worth observing ; he says 

:= that sacrifice is of no use ; he says that tyranny is no inatt^. 1 he 

=; case for his inspection was not, remote;— in that king^ ot Hea. It 
would seem that Heaven is going by means of me to rule the people, 
s My dreams coincide with my divinations; the auspicious omen is 
i double. My attack on Shang must succeed. 


‘ KeS, the ruler who held He*.’ # I 

lus poison upon the lower States. Ke5 is con* 
ceiTed of on the throne of the empire, as being 
raised on high, above his own and ail the feudal 

domains. ^ M 

‘to bring down and put away/ Comp, the 

expression in the 55th note of the Preface, 

comp, on the ‘Pwan-kang,’ Pt, ii., 
3. Here it is evidently or \]^, ‘to 
exceed.’ ^ 7C ‘ 

‘ to peel,’ => ‘ to degrade ’ ; 
lose one’s office/ used, here in a hiphil sense. It 
is supposed that this clause has reference to 
the viscount of Wei, whose withdrawal from 
court, it would thus appear, was preced^ by 
violence and oppression on the part of bhow. 

The next cUuse,— ^ 

is referred to Pe-kan. ^ ^ 

— see the ‘Conquest of Le,’ p. 6. 

‘reTerence is not worth being 

practised.’ We hsd better understand the ‘ re- 
verence ’ with reference to his own conduct, and 

to the business of the State. 

this was the cry of the wicked Jews in the 

time of Malaclii,— ‘It is vain to serve God.’ 


quotation 

from the She King in Mencius. IV., Pt. I., ii., 

forceof^. b’H 

other intimation of Woo’s being encounageil in 
a dream to act against Show ; his divination 
may have been before the shrine of his lather, 

referred to in the last Part, p. 10. 

‘double,’ ‘ repeated.’ 

— ‘ both agree in being auspicious. a wea- 
pon,’ here = ‘ to atUck with weapons.’ Acc. 
to the interpretation thus indicated, which is 
after Ts‘ac, the omens were only two, which 
united in being favourable. In the 0^, 
liowever, the passage is quoted, 

where the speaker is treating of the agreement 
of three omens, and he adds to the passage — 
« = $!*■ On this view, 
m « ‘agree with the j^,’ whatever tliis 

was. Lin Clie-k‘e. adopting this construction, 
refers to the 24th chap, of the ‘ Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ where it is said that when a nation or a 

family is about to flourish, there will be 

seen in the milfoil and tortoise, &c. Th»e, a 

substantive meaning may be given to those two 
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6 “ Show has hundreds of thousands and millions of ordinary 
men, divided in heart and divided in practice ; — I have of ministers 
capable of government ten men, one in heart and one in practice. 
Although he has his nearest relatives with him, they are not like 

7 my virtuous men. Heaven sees as my people see ; Heaven hears as 
my people hear. The people are blaming me, the one man, for my 


characters, as to here, — namely the 

occurrence of certain unusual phenomena; — see 
Ying-td on the passage of the The 

editors of Yung-ching's Shoo seem on the whole 
inclined to favour this view. 

P. 6. The ^renter number of Show’s host and 
adherents was no cause for doubt at to the issue. 
Sec on the 8th par. of last Part. ^ 

‘j^< ‘common, ordinary men.’ •f- 
^ILE + A , — see Con. Ana., VHI., 
- m , the superlative 

adverb, ‘ most,’ The phrase and the 

whole danse indeed, are difficult. - The para- 
phrase of the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ is : — 

« M A Bl» 1^ © # 

W W ^ ^ ^ tfr’ ‘Although those in 
whom Show reposes his most intimate confidence 
ore his nearest relatives of the same surname 
with himself, yet they are all bad men and de- 
testable, helping him and one another in their 
common wickednesa My ten ministers, on the 
other hand, although they are not all my own 
relatives, are virtuous men, benevolent and gen- 
erous, fit to rule a country and benefit the age.’ 

[Confuciui said that there was a woman 
among Woo’a ten able ministers see the Ana., 
loc cit She ia generally spoken ot as 
‘mother Wan,’ king Woo's mother, the famous 
Zfc think Woo's wife, ^ 

must M intended. It is not easy to belike 
this.] 


P. 7. The will of Heaven might be seen from 
the earnest ivish of the people that he should destng 

Show. Htt ,— SCO Men., V,, Pt. 

I., v., 8. It would not be easy to determine 
the exact meaning of the term ‘ Heaven ’ here. 
The attention of Choo He being called to the 
applicability of the definition of Heaven as 
meaning ‘Reason.'or ‘what is Reasonable' here, 
replied, ‘ Heaven certainly means “ What it 
Reasonable ” ; .but it does not mean t hat o nly. 
It means also “ the azure vault ” ( 
^;^^);and it means too “ the Lord and 
Ruler who is above” ^ 

^ ^ A) The term it to be 

explained in every place by a consideration of 
the context. If here you say that it means 
“ what is Reasonable,” how can that see and 
hear ? Although the explanations are different, 
there yet is something common in nil the 
usages. If you know that, you will not be 
startled by the differences; and if you know 
them, you will see that they are not inconsis- 
tent with the common idea.’ — See the passage 
quoted in the '0^ 

«T--A .—Lin Che-k'e takes these 
words as equivalent to those in the ‘An- 
nouncement of T-ang,' p. 7, ^ |f||, 

^ ^ A * most readers will feel 

inclined at first to agree with him is to 
be distinguished, however, from and the 
sentiment appropriate to the lips of T‘ang, who 
had vanquished his rival is not to be expected 
from Woo, who was only marching to the fight. 
Geu-kwo, as if he had T‘ang’s words before 
him, and yet felt the difference between 

interpreted — ‘It devolves on me, the 
one man. to teach the people, and correct their 
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delay I must now go forward. My military prowess is displayed, 
and I enter his territories, to take the wicked tyrant. My punishment 
of evil will be shown more glorious than that of T‘ang. Rouse ye, 
my heroes ! Do not think that he is not to be feared ; — better think 
that he cannot be withstood. His people stand in trembling awe 
of him, as if the horns were falling from their heads. Oh ! unite 
your 6n6rgi6s, unite your h6<irts;— so shall jou foith^\ith siucly 
accomplish the work to last for all ages. 


error*.’ But this idea is foreign to the occasion. 
Ts’ac’a eiplanation of ‘f****G 

finding,' ‘complaining of,’ is very ingenious, and 
sound. See the Con. Ana., xx., i., 5. wliere 
also we have the conclusion of the last para- 
graph. 

P. 8. The present enterprise was not less but 
more glorious than that of Tang. Compare 

the paragraph as quoted by Mencius, Bk. III., 
Pt. II., V., 6. It will be seen to be rliythmiral. 
and this may account for the diffi culty w hich 

we find in construing it. 

“ft A ® ^ 

enter the beundaries of Show’s domain.’ ' J ‘ 

^ ^,—Ts‘ac makes this to = ‘ and this 

will reflect tight oh T'-ang,’ <.*•, 'will make his 
mind in attacking KeC more clear. As the 
editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo say, tliis is ^ 
ingenious. Ts'ae wanted to relieve Woo of a 
portion of the charge of boastfulness, which is 
urged against the language of this Book ; but 
foreign students of Chinese history do not feel 
the pressure of such a charge. We are content 
to take king Woo as we find him, and are not 
concerned to bring his character either up or 
down to the Chinese idea of a sage. 


P, 9. He rouses his men to prepare for the 
fight with stern determination, not undervaluing 
their encmg, hut rather overvaluing him. A 

good part of this paragraph is also found in 
Mencius;— see VII., Pt. II., iv. 5. His varia- 
tions from the present text are. however, greater, 
and affect the meaning of the several parts of 
the par. How to account for the differences is 
a difficult question. To say that our present 
i ‘ Old Text’ is n forgery, is an absurd solution ; 

' — the true solution has yet to be found- 

— 'my masters,’ here = ‘ my heroes.’ 

'ra {»- 

'tl' lit ^ ® W 

translation. . — the people are 

understood to be those of Show s domain, and 
the parts of the empire in the east. The 
next clause represents them as a flock of cattie, 

whose horns were being broken. -11-/E 

^ the jjjL is best taken adverbially, 

= • forthwith.’ 
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1 The time was on the morrow, when the kin^ w'ent round 
his six hosts in state, and made a clear declaration to all his 

2 officers. He said, “ Oh ! my valiant men of the west. Heaven has 
enjoined the illustrious courses of duty, of which the several characters 
are quite plain. And now Show, the king of Shang treats with con- 
temptuous slight the five constant virtues, and abandons himself 


CosTEirrg OF THE THTHD Part. On the day 
after addressing the troops as in the last Part, 
Woo had a grand review of all the boats, and 
declared his sentiments more particularly to 
the oflScers. He sets forth, as before, the crimes 
of Show against Ood and men, as sufficiently 
justifying their enterprise, and urges the officers 
to support him with all their energies that he 
might do his work tiiorouglily, and utterly 
destroy the tyrant. Haring set before them 
the prospect of rewards and punishments, he 
concludes with a humble but encouraging re- 
ference, to his father Wftn. 

P. 1. Tht time and occasion of the Declaration, 
with the parties addressed. The day was that 
immediately following that on which the last 
address was delivered, — the Ke-wei day of the 
calendar. It is supposed that the army was 
now about to inarch to meet or seek the enemy. 

^ 6$ ~::Ac **'*‘'^ 

about.’ Lew Ting-ts'ew says 

that differs from the latter meaning to 


go round and cheer, while the former conveys the 
ideas of marslialling and warning. This is very 
doubtful. is used, like through- 

out the Book, by anticipation. According to 
the subsequent statutes of tlie Chow dyn., the im- 
perial forces consisted of six armies or brigades, 
while those of a great State were only three. In 
reality tlie hosts now collected on the banks 
of the Ho were an imperial force, and so they 

are denominated the ‘ six hosts.’ 

^ -f~ i ‘all the officers;’— Gan- 
kwd says they were all ‘from centurions up- 
wards.' 

p. 2. That Show, violating de taws ^ Heaven, 
had set both Heaven and men against him. 

-f-* princely men of the western 

regions ’ is appropriate as addressed 

to the officers, though Lin Che-k‘e shows that 
it might be employed also to designate the com- 
mon soldiers. 
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to wild idleness and irreverence. He has cut himself off from 
Heaven, and brought enmity between himself and the people. 

“ He cut through tlie leg-bones of those who were wading in 
the morning; he cut out the heart of the worthy man. By the use 
of his power killing and murdering, he has poisoned and sickened 
all within the four seas. His honour and confidence are given to 
the villainous and bad. He has driven from him his instructors 
and guardians. He has thrown to the winds the statutes and penal 
laws. He has imprisoned and enslaved the upright officer. He 
neglects the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. He has discontinued 
the offerings in the ancestral temple. He makes contrivances of 
•wonderful device and extraordinary cunning, to please his woman. 
— God will no longer indulge him, but with a curse is sending down 

JM. st-A _ i.j„ i thought thfir legs had a wondrous power of 

enduring cold, and had them cut off through 
clauses by what is said below that Show had the shank-bone, that he might aee their m.irrow. 


violated the 'five virtues.’ The ‘illustrious Ai! gX 1 -V \ —this refers -o tha 

ways of Heaven,’ therefore, are the various Pti xV 

relationships, of society, and ‘ their chara.-ters,' Pe-kan. 

are the duties severally belonging to them. , 

This view is advocated by Y ing- ta, who is fol- = Sg, ‘ to be sict’ ; here, ‘ to make sick.’ 
lowed by Ts‘ae. Lin Che-k‘e, on the other ji, ..c , , . 

hand, understood by the ‘illustrious ways,’ the crooked. 

Heaven’s love of virttm and hatred of »ice, »nd , 1/1 l&V TP +,— this was 

by ‘their characters, the good and evil which >5^ JA- "iu — • 

severally attend them making reference to the case of the count of Ke. 

the use of the phrase ^ jg ii. the ‘ Counsels .Doctrine of the Mean,’ xix. 6 M 

of Yu.’ p. 21, and in the ‘ Announcement of . 

T‘ang,’ p. 3. This interpretation is in- this refers to Tft-ke. History has not 


case of Pe-kan. 


: ‘ the bad.’ 


genious aiidpot without merit; but the otlierU j preservedanaceountofthecunningcontrivances 
preferable. ^ ■= wlefred to. ’Ts'ae says that since Show con- 

. ^ J •*». a I /xf trived ‘the punishment of Roasting’ to make 

or am,’ ‘easily ‘lightly;’ =» * slights j,er laugh, we can well understand that he 

. . -T- rfw. -w- rft, tasked his ingenuity to the utmost in other 

and contemns. ^ o" jL 4f%* . , z-n tut , 

•Can. of Shun,’ p.^ ^ I? B# ^ = 


nd contemn#/ TL . , c-n m , 

Can. of Shun,’ p.^ ^ I? B# ^ = 

P. 3. An tiiurntration of Show’t uiclcednase.t, -Sr) dS, — Gsn-kw6 defines hy (up. 
nd snmmons to the cfficeri to ,urf>ort tU king m ^ tn out off ’ • to make a^nd of ’ Ts-ae. 


and summons to the ^on^‘ to cut off,’ ‘ to make an end of/ Ts-ae, 

puuisfimg him. ^ pp ^ misunderstanding ^r for the same char, in the 

Gan-kwd tells us that Chow, cue winter’s day, 

seeing some people wading through a stream, 3d tone, explains the clause by 
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on him this ruin. Do ye support with untiring zeal me, the one 
man, reverently to execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. 

4 The ancients have said, ‘He who soothes us is our sovereign ; he 
who oppresses us is our enemy.’ This solitary fellow Show, 
haying exercised great tyranny, is your perpetual enemy. It is 
said again, ‘In planting a man's virtue, strive to make it great; in 
putting away a man's wickedness, strive to do it from the root.’ 
Here I, who am a little child, by the powerful help of you, all my 
officers, will utterly exterminate your enemy. Do you, all my 
officers, march forwards with determined boldness, to sustain your 
prince. Where there is much merit, there shall be large reward. 
Where you advance not so, there shall be conspicuous disgrace. 

5 “ Oh ! the virtue of my deceased father Wan was like the shining 

Tj’ *'* ‘Joternunedly lending down like the first two. The former of 

tins rum.’ But Jg}j, like the Hebrew Wot is a in the Tfc 
vox tnediOf and may be used for ‘to curse’ as m ^ 

well as ■ to bless.’ 'Xjr J^ = ‘with un- ^ union of and to express 

wearied elTorts.’ earnest exhortation, has occurred more than 

P.4. Show Afcd shown hiiflself the enemv of ike advance.’ ^ and 

people, never to fc forgiven; and Woo calls his v#* . 

troops to support him in making root and branch Wi defined by and ‘de- 
wort with the tgrant. ^ ^ this termined.’ It is said— ^ ffl 

ti"’ 

L- 1 ™ 
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and influence of the sun and moon. His brightness extended over 
the four quarters of the empire, and shone signally in the western 
region. Hence it is that our Chow has received the allegiance of 
6 many States. If I subdue Show, it will not be my prowess, but 
the faultless virtue of my deceased father Wan. If Show subdue 
me, it will not be from any fault of my deceased father Wan, but 
because I, who am a little child, am not good.” 


¥xmld all be Woo’s own. 5. The greater 
part of thif par. appears in Mih-tsze 

m± 

I have translated this in tlie indicative 
mood, as historical narrative. Such is the view 
of Gan-kwd wlio explains ; — 

‘The virtue of king Win 
was so great, that he received the allegiance of 
the States of many quarters, and had two thirds 
of the empire.' Ts'ae found in the language an 
auspice of Woo’s success in the enterprise in 


hand. The ‘ Daily Explanation,’ expanding his 
consttnetion, sfiys : — 

® ^ ^ Bn A T’ 

reaching was the virtue of my father Witn: — 
the hearts of men cherished him, ami the decree 
of Heaven fell to him. Right it is that our 
House of Chow should receive the allegiance of 
the many regions, and possess the empire. I 
must prefer to construe with the older scholar. 
6. The whole of this par. is found with 

the verbal variation of for in the Le 
Ke, Book ^ |g, p. 16. In M ff., p, 
we must take lightly, as merely ■= 
‘fault,’ ‘error.’ 


APPENDIX. 

1 annex here the ‘‘Great Declaration,” as it appears in Keang 
Shing's ^ ^ i± ^ He has been at great pains to gather up, 
and put together, the fragments of the Book, as it was when current in 
the Han dynasty. Wang Ming-shing, or Wang Kwang-luh (3E it 
gives a much briefer edition of it in his ^ ^ ^ and 
arranges many of the sentences, moreover, differently. The frag- 
ments give us now in many passages but a farrago of absurdUies. 
We may be sure that a Book containing such things never received 
the imprimatur of Confucius : 
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In the fourth month, F*, the eldest son and successor, went up and sacrificed at [or, to] Feih, 
and then proceeded to the neighbourhood of Mfing-tsin. 

The duke of Chow said, “Oh ! exert yourself. I have heard the excellent wonls of the wise and 
ancient kings. ’ The prince Fa bowed with his face to his hands, and his head to the ground. 

He then addressed the minister of Instruction, the minister of War, and the minister of Works, 
with all the other appointed ofiScers, — “Be reverent, firm, and sincere. I arn without know- 
ledge, but / /oof- to tlie tirtnous ministers of my fathers to help me, who am bnt a little child. I 
have received the achieved work of the dukes my predecessors, and will exert my strength in re- 
wards and punishments, to accomplish whatever tliey have left undone.” On this he put the 
host in motion. The yrawd Tutor, Father Shang, carrying in bis right hand an axe yellow with 
gold, and in his left a white flag, to give out his orders, said, “The hoary wild bull! The hoary 
wild bull ! Lead on all your multitudes. There are your boats and oars. The last come shall be 
beheaded ! ” 

As the prince Fa h.id got to the middle of the stream in his boat, a white fish entered it. Tho 
king knelt down and took it up. He then went on the bank, and burned it, i« tacrifiee to Htavtn. 
All the dukes said, “This is auspicious!” 

On the fifth day tliere was a hoH of fire which descended from above, till it came to the 
king's house, and there dissolvetl into a crow. Its colour was red ; its voice was calm and decided ; 
live limes it c.mie bringing a stalk of gniin. Tire king was glad, and all his ofllcera also. The 
duke of Ciiow said, “Be strenuous! Be strenuous! Heaven has showed this to encourage us. 
But let us trust in it with dread.” “Examining into antiquity, it is by accomplishing merit 
and aceomplisliing business, that one can transmit his toork to perpetual generations, and magnify 
the laws of Heaven.” Tliey sent up this to be joined to the writing of the duke of Chow, 
and reported to the king, who was moved, and his countenance clianged. 

Eight hundred princes cainc of themselves without being called ; they came at the' same time 
without previous agreement ; without consultation they all spoke to the same elfect, saying, 
“ Show may be attacked.” The king said, “ Ifou do not know the will of Heaven ; it is not yet 
the time to .attack him.” On the day piug-woo he accordingly withdrew his army. In front the 
liost beat their drums and shouted. Some of the soldiers lowered their spears, and went througli 
tlieir exercise j with songs in front and dancing behind, they made heaven and earth resound, while 
they cried out, “ Let us never be weary. Heaven is about to raise up a parent for us. The people 
will have good guverniueut and dwell quietly.” 
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The minister of War was in front. “ Now, king Cliow listens to the words of his woman ;— 
he lias cut iiimself oflf from Heaven ; he lias destroye<l [and ruined all his hopes from iieavun or 
enrtli or men. He has separated iiimself from his royal uncles and his maternal relatives. He 
has cast away the music of his forefatliers, and by making dissolute melodies he has changed the 
correct melodies, to please his woman. On tills account I, Fa, reverently proceed to execute the 
punishment determined by Heaven. Rouse ye, my lieroes ! Don’t let us need a second effort, or 
a tliird. He who deceives those above him, in the interest of tliose below, dies ; lie who 
deceives those below, in the interest of those above, is punished; he who takes counsel on tlie 
government of the kingdom, which is of no use to tlic people, lias to retire, he who is in the 
highest position, and cannot advance the worttiy, must be driven out. 

“ Chow' abides squatting on his heels, and will not serve God or spirits. He has cast away, and 
will not sacririce to, the spirits of Ids fathers. He says on the contrary, — ‘The decree is mine; ’ 
and therefore he will not put forth Ids strength in tlie duties to them. Heaven allows him to take 
this course, having tiirown him away, and no more preserving him. A mean man sees villainy 
and cunning, or hears it, witliout siieaking: — his knowledge makes him as guilty as the viUain. 

Chow has hundreds of tliousauds and millions of ordinary men, but they arc divided in 
their courses ; I have ten able men wlio are one in lieart and in course. Heitvcn sees as my 
people see, and hears as my people hear. My dreams agree with my divinations ; tiie auspi- 

cious omen is double; — my attack on Sh.mg must succeed. King Wan was like the sun or 
tlie moon. He lightened with ids sidning the four quarters,— the western regions. If I 

vanquish Chow, it will not be my prowess it will be tlie faultiessness of my father Wan. If 
Show vanquishes me, it will not be from any fault of my father Wan, but liecauso I am not good. 

Oh ! when tlie superior man has illustrious virtue, his conduct is grandly displayed. There is 
a beacon not distant ; — -it is in that king of Yin. He says to men that the decree is ids ; that 
reverence should not be practised ; tliat sacrifice is of no advantage ; that oppression does not 
matter. God is not con.stant, and tlie empire is passing from him. God is not allowing 1dm, but 
sending down Ids ruin with a curse. Our House of Chow is receiving the empire from the great 
God. Till' solitary fellow Ciiow. Cliow lias hundreds and tens of thousands of ministers, 
who have hundreds and tens of thousands of liearts. King Woo lias three thousand ministers 
with one Iieart. My prowess is displayed ; I invade his borders, and will take the tyrant. 
My punishment of evil will be exhibited more glorious than that of T'ang.” 
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I. The time was the grey dawn of the day ke&-tsze. On 
that morning. the king came to the open country of Muh in the 
borders of Shang, and addressed his army. In his left hand he 
carried a battle-axe, yellow with gold, and in his right he held a 
white ensign, which he brandished, saying, “ Far are ye come, ye 


Thb Name of the Book. — ‘The 
Speech at Muh/ Muh [Keaiig Shiii^ etlits 
m ioetead of Muh] wu in the south of the 

pres, district of Ke 1^)' ^®P Wei- 
hwuy, Ho-nan, It was a tract of open country, 
stretching into the pres. dis. of Keih and 

at no great distance from the capital of Show, 
King Woo had, no doubt, made choice of it as a 
favourable detd for the decisive battle between 
him and the tyrant. 1 return here to the 
rendering of by ‘ Speech,’ as in the ‘ Counsels 
of the great Yii.’ p. 20. and other placet. It 
would has-e been well if the term ‘Declaration ’ 
had not been used instead of it in the last Book. 
The Speech at Muh is found in both texts. 
There is more of the martial spirit in it than in 
any other of the speeches of the Shoo. 

Contests. It is the morning of the day of 
battle, for which the king had prepared bis host 
in the three speeches of the last Book. Once 
more he addresses the confederate princes, his 
odieers, and his men. He sets forth, much as 
before, but more briefly, the intolerable wicked- 
ness of Show, and then instrnets and warns 
the troops on how they should behave them- 


selves in the fight. The speech proper begins 
with the 6th paragraph. The four parr, that 
precede may be consideied as forming a prelimi- 
nary chapter. 

Cli, I. I’p. 1 — 4. The time and ciKCtm- 
STAtrcEs OF THE SPEECH. 1. TAe time ; and 


the appearance of the king. 

— the day was six days later titan 

mow -woo (‘The Great Speceh ’ Pt. ii., p. 1), 
which was, we saw, the 28th of the Ist month. 
'Fhe speech at Muh, therefore, is held to have 
been spoken on the 4th day of the second month. 


dark;’ ‘light;’ ^ 

‘ the dark and the.Ught,’ = the grey dawn. 
= ‘to hold in the hand.’ Its 


tone in this sense was diflt. at one time from 
that which it had in its more common signiflca- 
tlon of ‘a staff.’ It now seems to be used only 
with the 3d tone. 0^ , (from a hand grasping 


statics oj grata) is ol similar signification to 

The ‘axe’ is supposed to be called ‘yel- 
low,’ from its having been ornamented with gold. 
The ensign consisted (according to the figures 
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men of the Avestern regions ! ” He added, “ Ah I ye hereditary 
rulers of rny friendly States; ye managers of affairs, the ministers of 
instruction, of war, and of public works; the many officers subordinate 
to them; the master of my body-guards: the captains of thousands, 
and captains of hundreds; and ye, O men of Yung, Shuh, Keang, 
Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Po ; — lift up your lances, join your 
shields, raise your spears : — I have a speech to make.” 


of if, which agree with the component parts of 
the character) of several ox-taiU, suspended as 
streamers from a staff. By means of this Woo 
could intimate his wishes as to the order of their 
position, &c., to the troops, and therefore he car- 
ried it in his right hand. Gan-kwa says the 
axe was in the left hand and the flag in the right, 
to show that Woo considered his work was not so 
much to kill as to teach. This is being absurdly 
ingenious. We may be sure tliat Woo had his 

axe in his right hand in the battle. = 


‘ far,’ ‘ distant.’ Tlie ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 
paraphrases the clause thus : — SB 

±t. 

Ts'ae observes that he spoke thus to 
comfort the men under their long travel. 

Pp. 2, 3. The different parties addressed. 

2- A ^ ^ 

the last Book, Ft. i., p. 2. The ‘managers of 
affairs ’ were the officers immediately after 


specified, belonging to Woo’s own govt., — to 
the State of Chow. The o] ^ 
and ^ were three of the *eix ministers 

^1^^ under the imperial govt, of Chow, 
when the dynasty was fully established, and 
whose duties are described in Bk. XX., parr. 
7 — 13. A great State, such as Chow was before 
the extinction of the Shang dyn.. had only three 
principal ministers, whose names are here given. 
But we may inquire what the ministers of in- 
struction and works had to do in the camp. 
Ying-ta says that the former superintended all 
orders given to the troops, and the latter all 


the business of intronchments. Ts‘ae seems 
to have thought that they were there as the 
generals of the three armies of the State. This 
is not likely ; — see Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae, la loc. We 
can only form a vague idea on this, as on many 
other points in the Shoo. 

-3(C. ‘secondary,’ ‘of inferior rank’; m- 
‘ multitude,’ ‘ many.’ I do not find it pos- 
sible to say whether we are to understand by 
these characters the ‘ multitude of inferior 
officers' generally, or two distinct classes of 
such. Gan-kwd had the former view. He 

says:-^ A A’ ^ ^ 

phrase denotes all the great officers, whose 
posts were inferior to those of the ministers.’ 
Ts'ae on the 6ther hand supposes that the 
were the or ‘ great officers,’ below, 

but next in rank to. the ministers, and five of 
whom filled up the space between each minister 
and his or ‘ officers,’ of whom there were 
27, denoted in the text by the term m- 


— ‘the Instructor.’ 


The functions of 


an officer thus de.signated arc given at length 


in tlie 13th Book of the Chow Le oj 

Hewasnta-fooorgreatof- 

fleerof the second grade, and theTutorof the heir- 
apparent, at the same time executing various 
duties about the sovereign, and specially having 
charge of the guard of foreign — barbarian — mer- 
cenaries who kept watch outside the royal gate. 
In time of war, or when the sovereign went 
abroad for any other eause, he followed in .at- 
tendance, with the whole or a portion of that 
guard. It must have been in this capacity 
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II. The king said, “The ancients have said, ‘The hen does not 
announce the morning. The crowing of a hen in the morning 


1 h.^t he was present at Muh; — if indeed the 
of the the text was the same olhcer 
who is so designated in the Chow Le. Ts ae 
follows Gan-knu in s.aj'iiig that the 
were ‘ the officers who guarded the gates’ 

— we can only translate these designations 
literally as I have done. According to the 
Chow Le, fire men formed a woo (ffi ); five 
iroo, or 25 men, formed a leang four 

Hang, or 100 men, formed a isuh ( 2^) i five tsuh, 
or 500 men, formed a leu (j^); five leu, or 

2.500 men, formed a sie (m ) ; and five see, or 

12.500 men, formed a ieun (^^). Gaii-kwo 
and Wang Suh both say that the 

were ‘ leaders ot'fsuh,’ which of course is literally 
correct; but they sa^ also that the ^ 

were ‘leaders of sze,' commanded 2,500 men 
each. K-ang-shing agrees with them in this, 
but makes the to have been ‘lead- 

ers of feu ’ cohHnohdtng 500 men 
each. It seems absuid to insist on such e.x- 
planations. The arrangements of Woo’s army 
much more probably corresponded with the 
terms which lie employed. 3. The names 
Yung, Shull, &c., eiuiinerated here, are said 
generally to be those of ‘eight kingdoms of 

the rude tribes on the west and south 

^ yV § 

found associated togetlier iu the ^ 

^ mi attack upon the great State 
ofTs'oa It is said that ‘the people of Yung.... 
^ the hundred tnies of the Po to invade 
Tb‘oo ; ’ and from this description of tlie Po by 
‘ hundreds ’ it is supposed that they were un- 
der no general Head or chieftain, but consisted 
of many clans, each acknowledging its own 
chief. 'I’lie site of tlie Ynng was in the pres, 
dis. of Chuli-slian jjj), dep. of Yun-yang 

(IB l^)> Hoo-pih ; that of the PO was in the 

same prov., dep. of King chow (^j dis. 

of Shih-show (;g' xiie country of 

Shuh was the pres. dep. of Shing-too ( 

in Sze-ch-ueii. West and north from this was 
the country of Keang; whUe that of Maou and 


Wei was to the east, radiating from the pres, 
dis. of Pa ( ^ Chung-k‘ing, as 

a centre. Loo is referi ed to the present dis. 
of Nan cliang { dep. of Scang-yang 


Hoo-pih. The name of 

P-iiiig remains in P‘ang-slian dis., dep. of Mei 
(^), Sze-ch‘uen. All these tribes, wo 
may suppose, acknnw Icdged the supremacy of 
the princes of Chow, and had Iieen summoned 
to assist king Woo in his enterprise against 
Show. Some critics, like Wang Loo-chae 

fi'® ‘Hoiibts about the Shoo,’ on 
the Speech at Muh), say that they had come to 
his banner of their own accord, without being 
called ; — which is very unlikely. 


[Gaubil says in a note on this p.ar. (Le Chou- 
king, p. 157), tliat Yung, Shuh, &c., were tlie 
countries on the south-west,— e.y., in Sze-ch‘uen 
and Yun-nim. 'Po this M. de Guignes appends 
a very bold and sweeping remark : — ‘ I will 
add,’ he says, ‘ that all the jieoples in the text 
bear the name of or bai-bai iaus. Thus, this 
conquest of China, made by king Woo, was 
a conquest effected by the foreigners on the 
west of China.’ The remark is unwarranted. 
So far as we learn from the Shoo, these tribes 
were only an inferior and auxiliary force on 
tlie occasion.] 


4. Atlitude in which the troops were required to 
^ ‘ to lift up ; ’ apparently 

== ‘ to bear aloft in tlie right Iiand.’ jjl“= 

^ ‘ fo «vcct on the ground,’ i.e^ to rest 

the end on the ground, the points being shown 
above. There were three weapons of the nature 
of spears or lanees. differing in the forms of 
their points which would be difficult to describe 
in brief space, but principally distinguished by 
their lengths, -the the ^ and the 

Acc. to Wang Ts'eaou, the handle of the 
was 6 ft. 6 in. long ; that of the ^ 16 ft.; and 

of the ^r, 21 feet. Medhurst translates 
by ‘javelin ; ’ but I have not seen it anywhere 
Stated that the instrumeut was thrown from the 


The — or * shield * was long and 

comparatively narrow, so as to cover most of 
the body. 

Ch. li. The Speech. Pp. 5, 6. Xhe crimes 


of s^/tOW. 


‘ the morning,* here = 
. ‘ crows in the morning to an- 
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6 indicates the suhversion of tlie family.’ Now Show, the king of 
Shaiig, follows oiil}- the words of his wife. He has idindly thrown 
atvay the sacritices wjiich he should present, and makes uo response 
foe the favour's which he has received: he has hliiidly thrown away lii.s 
paternal and maternal relative*, not treating theni properly. Tliey 
are only the vagabonds of the em[iire, loaded with crimes, whom 
he honours and exalts, whom he employs and trusts, making them 
great otiicers and nobles, so that they can tyrannize over the peo- 
ple, exercising their villainies in the city of Shang. 


nounce the day.’ ^ is defined by Gan-kwS 
by ; and by Keang Shing, after K‘aiig-shing, 

by Tlie two definitions are niucli akin. 

Woo’s language m.ay seem rather undigmried; 
but it was, no doubt, suited to his audience. 
And we must bear in mind the character and 
deeds of 'i'S-ke against whom it was directed. 
6 . 


; (t?- ^ ^ ^ infi 

— comp, the last Bcok, Pt. i., 6 j Pt- li., 5. 

W' ‘ ’’ inG.=^ 

^ inE’ ‘ ^“'•ificcs which 

he ought to ofler.’ K’ang-shing understood by 
a»E ‘ the name of a sacrifice’; — but incor- 
rectly. ‘to answer,’ ‘to make an acknow- 

ledgment for favours received,’ sucli being the 
common meaning of sacrifice with the Chiiie.se ; 

-’Tung-po stvys, ^ ^ IH 

Here also K‘ang-8hing incorrectly 
defines by ; and ^ 

‘without asking any questions, or tliinking 
about them.’ -jij' Gan -kwo 

takes -p as = J]|^ or ‘grandfather,’ say- 
ing that it he thus treated his grand-uncles, we 
may be sure he did uot treat his uncles any 


better. Woo Cli‘i ng says that J 

uncles, royal aunts, royal cousins.’ I think 
we must join together, and agree with 

Wang Ts'eaou tliat 

ffii ^ genera! meaning is plain 

enough, — that .‘jliow separated himself from all 
Ills relatives, both by blood and by affinity, who 
would naturally liave tlie interests of the ini)ie- 
rial House at heart. 

and ^ = ^ asin tho 

translation. Keaug Shing takes 

or and ^{j = ‘ does not em- 

ploy them.’ The meaning is not unsuitable . 
but it is not so good as that winch I have fol- 
lowed. refugees.’ Woo Ch’ing 

great criminals of all quarters 
make their escape, and betake tliemselves to 
Chow.’ 1 ^, — ‘ the city of Shang,’ 

probably meaning the capitiU of Show. We 
might transiate liowevcr, in the plural. 

Keang Shing takes it as‘= ‘kingdom’ or 
‘ State.’ 
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7 “ Now I, Fa, am simply executing respectfully the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. In to-day's business do not advance more 
than six or seven steps ; and then stop and adjust your ranks: my 

8 brave men, be energetic! Do not exceed four blows, five blows, 
six blows, or seven blows; and then stop and adjust your ranks: 

9 iny brave men, be energetic! Display a martial bearing. Be like 
tigers and panther.s, like bears, and grisly bears; — here in the 
border of Shang. Do not rush on those who fly to us in submission, 
but receive them to serve our western land: — my brave men, be 

10 energetic ! If you are not thus energetic, you will bring destruction 
on yourselves.” 


Pp. 7 — 10. Directions about the rules to 

he observed in the impending battle, 7. The 

first pert of this par. had better be joined to 
the one preceding. King "Woo speaks in it of 
himself in contrast with Show of himself as 
engaged on behalf of Heaven to punish one who 
was an euemy to both Hearexi and men. Ts'ae 
and others, prefixing it to this and the succeed- 
ing parr., make a milder spirit breathe in them 
than the rc.oder will easily perceive. The stop- 
ping at every seven steps and seven blows was, 
they think, that as few of the enemy as possible 
might he killed. In this way the tyrant wonld 
be overthrown and Heaven’s justice would be 
satisfied with the sacrifice of comparatively few 
lives 1 The cautions were evidently given that 
the order of battle might be preserved unbroken. 


‘to exceed.' 
‘to advance hurriedly.. 



‘ to adjust and put in order.’ The para- 
phrase of the ‘Daily Explanation’ is: — jHl 


.?(s ft =# iJn ft 

to meet the enemy, take no more than six or 
seven steps. Then stop and adjust" your ranks, 
and go forw.'ird again to smite them.’ 

— see the last Book, Pt. ii., p. 9. 

‘to strike and thmst.’ 
They are thus admonished, it is said, lest they 
should be hurried on in their rage by a desire 
fur slaughter. 9. eB-astf® 
• the appearance of martial prowess.’ The 

qnotes the passage with m instead 
of is described a: 


‘a kind of panther.’ 

‘ do not meet those who are able to — who really 
do— run.’ The meaning is as in the translation. 
Keang Shing, however, edits 4^ instead of ^p, 

after K'ang-shing. Ma Yung also read 



bk, n. p. 10. 
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'which he explaiu better than K‘ang-shing. 
Wang Suh read which is siuceptible of 

being taken either for or The mean- 
ing is sabstantially the same, whether we adopt 
^ or ^ ® -f' — the transla- 

tion of this is after K‘ang-shing. Ma Yung and 
Wang Suh took the clause as ‘ do your best 
to serve our western land.’ Gau-kw6 under- 
stood it differently : — ‘ It is thus you ■will make 
them submissively acknowledge the righteous- 
ness of our western land ’ 10. ^ 

^ ^ 

peated at the close of the several instructions 
or admonitions, we must suppose that the warn- 
ing here belongs to each of them. The ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ paraphrases the 9 th and 10th parr. 


W ^ S Is*, ric <■ ^ 
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THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK m. THE SUCCESSFUJL COMPLETION OF THE WAH. 

».=F # B.M 5E i «■ 
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I. In the first month, the day jin-shin immediately followed the 
end of the moon’s waning. The next day was kwei ke, when the 
king in the morning maix-hed from Chow to attack and punish 
Shang. 


The Name of the Book. — ‘The 

Successful Completion of the War.’ The phrase 
moaning, literally, • military affairs 
completed,’ occurs in the 3d paragraph, and has 
Hienie been taken to denominate the Book. It 
is not ohjectiurmble as a de.signation ; though it 
by no means covers the contents, they all grow 
up around the accomplishment of Woo’s enter- 
prise The Bonk is found only in the old Text. 

Dieficolties in the arranoement and in- 
terpretation. ’riiese will fully appear in the 
course of the exposition; it may be sufficient 
here to describe them generally, and for that 
purpose I will use in the first place the words 
of Ying-ta. He says:— ‘This Book consists 
mainly of narratWe; the portion composed of 
the king’s words is small. The language of the 
several parts is without the beginning and the 
end properly niarked,and its composition. altoge- 
ther is different from that of the other Books. 
From ^ (p. 1) down to ^ ^ 

(P- +)> the historian relates the march to 
the attack of Yin, and the return from the 
enterprise, with the assembling of the princes : 
—as introductory to the words of the king! 

-I ^ B to ^ ^ ^ (both 
in p. o). Woo narrates the rise of their House 
of Chow ; from yja ^ (p. 5 ).t„ «llj 


* 111 (p. 6X he states how he had inherited 
the possessions and the duties of king Win, 
and how he declared to the spirits the crimes of 
Show ; from Q ^ (p. 6) to ^ -j-p 

f p. 8), he repeats his prayer to the spirits. 

From to the end, the historian 

a^ain resumes his narrative, aud tells of the 
attack on Show, of his death, of Woo’s entrance 
into the capital of Yin, and of his governmental 
measures. 


ijie prayer, nowever. wnicn conciuaes wnn 


is incomplete. According to 
the analogy of oih.er prayers, recorded in the 
there ongiit to be, after those words. 


some protestation by Woo of his own intentions. 
And when all the princes and officers were re- 
ceiving their investitures and commands from 
the new emperor of the House of Chow, we 
cannot suppose that he did not address them, in 
a maimer similar to T‘ang, in his ‘ Announce- 
ment.’ With so many speeches to them before 
the conflict, wc cannot believe that he simply 
related to them after it.s close his prayer to the 
spirits. On these two grounds I nm.sl conclude 
that a portion of tiie Book, immediately follow- 


ing these words— ^ Jfe, has been 
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‘Periinps it was wanting wlic-n the tablets 
were hidden away in me wall: perhaps it was 
among the contused and broken fragments 
which Gan-kw6 says there were in addition to 
the 58 Books which he recoTcrod. As he found 
in the tablets of this Book a beginning of it and 
an end, he d'd not say anything ol the interme- 
diate portion being deficient.’ 

Ying-til was thus of opinion that the Book 
was deficient; but it does not appear that he 
liad any doubts as to the relative order in which 
the several poriioits si.md. He thought some 
tablets were lost; but did not suppose that any 
of those preserved h.id been displaced. In the 
Sung dynasty, however, the critics assumed 
not only that there were portions missing, but 
that the remsiiiing tablets were all disordered 

and confused. Clring E-ch'ucn ( j 1 1 )> 
Lew Gan-she ), and others, had 

their several ways of arranging them so as to 
produce a consistent narrative ; and Ts ae Ch‘in, 
profiting by the deterniiuaticrs of his master 
Ciioo He, produced an edition of the Book, 
which has superseded the old one in the copies 
of the Shoo which are now taught in schools. 
It will be found, with a translation, in an 
appendix. Scholars of the present dynasty for 
the most part acquiesce in his views, when they 
do not discard the old text altogether. There 
are some, however, who think they can improve 
on him, and Wang Loo-chae has given a dis- 
position of the paragraphs somewhat different 
in his edition of ‘Doubts about the Slioo.’ 

Maou K‘e-ling will not admit either of dis- 
order or defect in the Book. He has certainly 
proved by references to the ^ and the 

@3 po'’ ***** **'® of Woo to the spirits 

was a part of his speech or announcement to ^ 
the princes see the ^ ^ ^ on 

the . So far it is established that the I 

disorder in the parts which rhe Sung critics 
complained of and tried to remedy,— if indeed 
we should call it disorder, — existed even during 
the Chow dynasty. Maou says, ‘If the text be 
not good, we have only to lie content with it as 
it is.’ In this he is light. The ingenuity of the 
critii s has not been of service either to history 
or the classic. 

Contents. Those are summarily and cor- 
rectly stated in the prefatory Notice. — ■ King 
Woo smote Yin; and the narrative of his pro- 
ceeding to the attack, and of his return and 
sending his animals back to their pastures, with 
his governmental measures, form ‘TheCompkiion 
of the War,’ The whole is divided in Yung- 
ching’s Shoo into 9 parr., which 1 have re- 
arranged iu 10, including them also in three 
chapters. The first chapter, containing 4 parr., 
consists of brief historical notes of the coni- 
menceraent and close of Woo’s expedition. 
Tile second also contains 4 parr., and gives the 
address (or a part of it) delivered by Woo to 
his nobles and officers on occasion, we may 
suppose, of their solemn recognition of him as ! 
emperor, and of his contirraiiig some of them 
in their old investitiues or appointments, and 
giving new ones to others. The third, in the 
two concluding parr., is again historical, and I 
relates several incidents of the battle between I 


Woo and Show, going on to subsequent events, 
and important governiiiental measures of the 
new dynasty. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 4. The HancH to the attack, 

AND CONQUEST, OF SdaNO. ThE HETtJRN, AND 
MEASURES OK THE CONCLOSION OF THE W'AR. 

>■ 

‘the first month’; but whether we 

are to understand the first month of the Hea 
year, — the first month of spring ; or the first 
month of the Cliow year. — the second month 
of winter, cannot yet be determined. Ts‘ae 
endeavours here to reinforce his view that 
the mouth is the first of the Hea year, by 
calling attention to the l.mgnsge, ^ , 

and nut ; but this circumstance i.s of 

little weight. - is the calendaric 

pume of the day, and it was (read p'anij, 

3d tone, = ‘ near to’ ‘ close by ’) aft. 

‘next to the dny of thf' de.itl disk.’ This ex- 
pressionis generally iuiderstoi»d lobe descriptive 
of the 6ri*t day of the ne" moon. In p. 4 we 
find the plii.ise denoting the 15th 

day or full moon. In p. 2, again, we have 

beginning of the birth of light,’ 
as denoting the third day, when the moon first 
becomes visible. It is clear therefore that the 
term w.is applied to the disk of the moon 
from the the time it began to wane until the 
new moon reappeared. How it came to be so 
used, I do not perceive. The has 

instead of but pronounced in the same way ; 
and in the diet, we find the definition quoted, 

of the moon when dark is called 


[Fan Szc-lin observes that 

after the 1st day of the moon, the light went 
on to grow, and the darkness of her disk 
to disappear ; that if the previous month was 
‘ great ' (consisted, that is, of 30 days), then on 
the second day of the montli. the • light ’ began. 
He concludes that this was the case here, and 
that the day denoted by was not 

the second but the first day of the month. The 
editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo are inclined to 
agree with him, .saying it is more natural and 
ill rule to find a ejiccification of the first day 
of the month than of the second. This view 
does not seem unlikely.] 


-KH 

= ^ Q , ‘ the morrow :’ ^ follows 

in the calendar. 

— ‘ to travel,’ ‘ to march ; ’ 

is, literally, 'the king paced it.' is 

understood to stand here for Woo’s capital, 
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In the fourth month, at the first appearance of the moon, the 
king came from Shang to Fung, when he hushed all the movements 
of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace. He sent back 
his horses to the south of mount Hwa, and let loose his oxen in the 
open country of T‘aou-lin, showing the empire that he would not 
use them again. 


called Haou wliich was 30 te south of 

the pres. dis. city of Ch‘ang-gan, dep. of Se- 
gan. Shen-se. In the next par. it is stated that 
he returned to Fung, which had been the capital 
of his father Wan, in the pres. dis. of Hoo 
of the same dep. The two places were 
only about 8 miles apart ; Haou on the east of the 
river Fung, and Fung on the west of it. The 
site of Haou was converted into a Uke(^ 

^ '^) by the emp. Woo ( ^ ^ 

B.O. 139-87) of the Han dyn, 

fk 1^'— ^ 80,’ 


[We saw, in the ‘Great Speech,’ Pt. ii.. p. 1, 
that on the day mow-woo, the 28th day of the 
1st month, king Woo halted on the northern 
bank of the Ho. On that same day he had 
crossed the river see the 'Jth par. below. The 
distance from Haou to MSiig-tsin is said by 
Ting-ta to be l/MX) /e, and f have seen another 
estimate of it at 900 fc. Taking the larger 
number, we have 25 days’ marches, of 40 fe 
each, or about 14 miles per day, which could be 
accomplished without diflSculty. Five days 

after (the day Woo drew up his army 

in the tiorders of Shang, and waited for the dawn 
of the next moriuiig, the 4th day of the 2d 
month, to decide the contest between himself 
and Show. 

After the battle. Show fled to the ‘Stag 
lower,’ and burned himself to death. In the 
mean time, Woo, having received the congratu- 
lations cf the princes on his victory, pressed on 
after the tyrant. On arriving at the Ciipitnl, 
the people were waiting nutsidc the walls in 
anxious expectation, which the king relieved 
by sending liis officers among theni with the 
words,— ■ Supreme Heaven is sending down 

blessing’ (J* ^ The multitudes 

reverently saluted the king, who bowed to them 
in return, and hurried on to the place where 
the dead body of Show was. Having discharg- 
wi three arrows at it from his chariot^ he 
descended, struck the body with a light sword, 


and cut the head oflT with his ‘yellow’ battle- 
axe, and made it be suspended from the staff 
of a large white flag. Much in the same way ho 
dealt with the bodies of two of Show’s cunen- 
biues who had killed themselves; and then 
returned to his army. These accounts are 
taken from the ‘Historical Records,’ and are 
put down by subsequent writers as lying legends, 
inconsistent with Woo’s character. 

Next day he entered the capital of Shang in 
great state, attended by bis brothers and tho 
chiefs of his host, and solemnly accepted the 
charge of the empire. It was said to him, on 
behalf of ail the nobles, ‘'Flie last descendant 
of the House of Yin having destroyed and 
disowned the bright virtue of his forefathers, 
having insolently discontinued the sacrifices to 
the spirits, and having blindly tyrannized over 
the people of Sliaug, the report of his deeds 
ascended to the great God in heaven ’ 

^ ^ M ± 

Woo bowed twice, with his head to the ground, 
and said, ‘It is right that I should change 
the great charge ; that I should put away tlie 
House of Yiii, and receive myself the great 
appointment of Heaven * He then again bowed 
twice, with his head to the ground, and went 
out. 

In this way king Woo took on himself the 
sovereignty of the empire. One of his first 


steps was to appoint Show g son, Luli-foo ( 


prince over the domain of Yin; and ho 
apiiears to have remained in the capital of 
Shang between two and three months, employed 
in the measures described in the last two parr, 
of this Book, and in others requisite to the 
establishment of the dynasty of his House.] 

Pp. 2, 3. Measures in the ith month showing 
that the war was over. 2. 

^ tWs was the 3d d.iy 

of the month see on the last par. But there 
had been an intercalary month between This 
19 p roved in the following manner. — The dry 
of par. 3 evidently belonged to the 4th 
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3 On the day ting-we he sacrificed in the ancestral temple of Chov>r, 
when the chiefs of the imperial domain and of the teen, how, and wei 
domains all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three days after, 
he presented a burnt-ottering to Heaven, and worshipped towards 
the mountains and rivers, solemnly announcing the successful com- 
pletion of the war. 


month. the dny of the battle of 

Muh, was the 4th of the 2d month, which we 
may suppose had 29 days. This brings us to 

for the first day of the next month, the 
18th of which was a ~J day; but it could 
not be that of the text. We have to count GO 
days before we come to the next day, 

which would consequently be in the ■'ith month, 
unless there was an intercalary month between 
the Ist and the 4th. The chrouoiogers are all 
agreed in supposing that there was a second 
month intercalary this year ; and consequently 
the ting-we day of the text would be the 18th 

or 19th of the fourth month. 

— Fung was the capital of M an and here was 
the ancestral temple of the princes of Chow. 
That was the reason, as we gather from the 
next par., why Woo went in the first place to 

Fung and not to Haou. 

— in the rest of the par. we have two instances 
of the ‘hushing of military measures,’ is 
defined by ‘to sleep,’ ‘ to send to sleep) ;’ 
what ‘ the cultivations of peace ’ were, wc are 
nbt told. 

‘the south of mount Hwa,' For mount 
Hwa, see on ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Ft. i.. p. 62. 

The • wild of T‘aou-Un ’ (Peach forest) is 
referred to the country about the hill of Muh- 
new K‘wa-foo 

in the south-east of the pres. dep. 

of T‘ung-chow ( An objection has 

been taken to the credibility of the account here 
on the ground that the horses and oxen belong- 
ed to the people. — were only contributed by 
them for the expedition ; and that to appropriate 
them to himself in this way, instead of return- 
ing them to tlieir owners, was an act befitting 
Show, and not at all to be expected from king 
Woo. But we may be sure these were Woo’s 
own horses and oxen. If it be granted that the 
people did supply a portion of the animats used 
iu war, the sovereign himself furnished a larger 


number; — see K‘e-ling’s ^ ^ 

Bk. IV., on the point. 

[In the Le Ke, the Bk. 0^, pp. 29-22, 
there is an expansion of the text, celebrating 
King Woo. It may be that the author had be- 
fore him some copy of the J^, current in 
the Han dynasty, fuller than that which we 
now have. In p. 19, it is said — 

3v Various sacrifices^ and solemn anririuncement 
of ths completion of the War. 

fourth month "would commence 
on a* or according as the pre- 

vious one had 29 or 30 days, and J must 
ha\e been the iSth or I9th day. Before setting 
out on hib enterprise. Woo had sacrificed to his 
father, to God and the earth (‘The Great speech/ 
Pt, i., p. lO); here at its close he sacrifices, and, 
we may suppose, gives thanks at the same 

altars. , — see the account 

and figure on pp. 148, 149, of the divisions of 
the empire under the Chow dynasty. By the 
we must understand, 1 think, the central 
division, — the imperial domain and 

have three of the divisions 
which lay beyond it, — -a part for the whole of the 
five domains which constituted the ‘middle king- 
dom.’ We cannot account for the irregularity 
of the order in which they are given. After 
we must understand equivalent to ‘the 

chi€/s,’ which I have supplied in the translation. 
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4 After the moon I)egan to wane, the hereditary princes of the 
various States, and all the officers, received their appointments from 
Chow. 


Gan-k\v(i dt-fines by ‘great,’ ‘in 
great state;’ it is bettor to take it with Ts‘ae 
after the a8 = ^. JO 

see Con. Ana., VIll . iv. 8. It was an honour to 
the chiefs .iini princes to assist at the sacrifice. 

^ X 0 between ting-we 

iinii kang-seuh there are two days, so tlie latter 
was the 21st or 22d day of the month. In Rk. 

Xll., p. 2, we have ^ ^ 0 jjC 

where both ping-woo and niuw-shin inn.st 
he reckoned to make op the three days;— the 
writers had diflerent methods equally legitimate, 
of reckoning. — see on the 'Can. of 

Shun,’ p. 8. sec on the • Can. of Shun,’ 

p. 6. This sacriliCe was offered, I sup|Kise, at 
the altar of the great earth, mentioned in Bk, I., 
Pi. i., p. 10. 4, The pi 'tn^'ts and 

receive then appoinimentfi from Woo. m the 

emperor of the dynasty of Chow. 

— ^hc moon begins to wane. — the darkness is 
Wii — after the full moon. The day indicated 
in the te.xt is generally supposed to be the 10th ; 
but Cli'iii Belli, observes that, if that had been 
the day, the phrase would have licen 

1^^, corresponding to in p. 2. He 


would lay stress therefore on the 1^^, as show- 
ing that the darkness was not only ‘ bom,’ but 
had m.-ule some grow tli ; and fixes the day as 
the 17th. But here there is a difflciilty.— The 
historian goes backward instead of forward with 
his narrative; the 17tb would precede the day 
tiny-Wf. Yiiig-U calls attention to this cir- 
cumstance, he himself supposing the day to be 
the 10th ; and in the fact of the chiefs assisting 
at the sacrifice in the ancestral temple he sees 
a proof that they had previously received theiv 
appointments from king Woo. I should 

myself extend the force of the ^ much more 
than Ch’in does. Why may not the phrase 
1^ indicate any between the )5th and 

the end of the month, when we should come to 
the ‘death’ or end of the darkness? The his- 
torian has chosen to indicate thus indefinitely 
the day when the princes and officers received 
thejr appointments from Woo. As to their 
assisting on the day ting-we at bis sacrificial 
service, that might very well be. Things could 
not be done in order while the revolution was 
in progress. From the taking the field against 
Show down to the new coinmissioning of rulers 
under the new supremacy, all was inegular and 


only after this would a new order of things take 
its course. 

[In the Books of the early Han dynasty, 

iiS ^ ■’ "T*’ 

uc find three quotations as from the 

'J'he first agrees with the Ist par. of the 
cb.apter.-‘^ — ^ ^ ^ 

S iS- T M- 

is not found in the received text, nor any trace 
of it; hut it agrees sufficiently with the first 
par. of the • Speech at Muh,’ and the statement 

in the fith par. of this Book. — 

(some editions have — , incorrectly) 

I %(!'. It is then stated that there was a 
second inoiitli intercalary in this year which be- 
gan with the day ; that the third month 

began with and the fourth month with 

a* Then comes the third quotation. — 

■itHji ajilfes#* H 

Zi 

‘ In the fourth month, on the day kSog-seuli, 
the 6th after the i6th, king Woo made a fire 
in the ancestral temple of Chow. Next day, — 
the day sin-hue, — he sacrificed at the altar of 
Heaven; and five days after, — on the day yih- 
maou, — attended by the princes of the various 
States, he sacrificed and presented the heads of 
Show and hu two cotiaibines in the ancestral 
temple.’ Here the intimations of time are 
diflerent from those which we have in parr. 3 
and 4 of the text. Possibly the heic^* 

the J|^ of par. 3; — and they are referred to 
the same day. We cannot trace any other 
correspondencies. 

The question occurs,— Where did Lew llin 
find the copy of the ^ from which he 
mudo these quotations? Yen Sze-koo supposed 
tliey were taken from some copy of Fah-shang’s 
Books ; see an art. by Choo He in the 
But J'uh-shang did not possess the 
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5 II. The king spake to the following effect : — “ Oh ! ye host of 
princes, the first of our kings founded the State and commenced 
our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations 
of the imperial inheritance. Then king Ke was diligent for the 
royal House; and iny deceased father, king Wan, completed his 
merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe tlie regions 
of the great bright land. The great States feared his strength ; the 
small States cherished his virtue. In nine years, however, the whole 


Yen* Jd-ku, Wang, Ming-shiag and others think 
that he took ttiem from the cop^ of the ‘ Old 
Text,’ which Gan-kwO had transcribed, and 
which was preserved in one of the imperial 
repositories. W'e know that Le« Hin had 
access to this copy, and it is possible tliat he 

iniglit quote from the iu it. 

There is, however, anotlier way of accounting 
for the quotations Tliere w.as a copy of the 
current in the Han dynasty, as we 

have seen there was of the K'ang- 

shing states that it was lost in the reign of the 
founder of the eastern Han, a.i>. 25-.5T. We 
do not know wiicnce it was derived. From tiie 
last quotation we may suppo.se that its character 
was like that of the copy of the ‘ Great Speecli,’ 
which likewise disappeared. It appe.srs to me 
more likely that tlie quotations by Lew Hin 
were made from it than from the ‘ Old Text ’ to 
which he had access. The authority of th« re- 
ceived text, such as it is, need not be affected 
by tlie differences between it and the passages 
in the 

Ch. II. Pp. 5 , 7 . Address of koig Woo to 
thb t'rimcgs, on oiving them their invrs- 
TiTURiis. 6, Skeirk of the hiatory of the 

House of Chow from its founder to hug Woo. 

See the introductory note to Book I. on the 
name of this Part of the Shoo. * the 

former king,* «** the first of our kiugs.’ Ying- 
t& says that we know that K'e. Shun s ntin. of 
agriculture, must be intended, because he is 
mentioned before the duke Lew. The predi- 
cates— mnm± — sufficiently indicate 


the same. K'e was nut n king, but Woo here 
calls him so. M M W- 

K'e is to be understood as 
Lew’s ‘predecessor.' A J,— by king 

T‘ae is intended Tan-foo. asa 
— 'first founded the traces of imperial sway;’ 
see in the She King, the ' Praise-songs of I>oo,* 
1 .-. % I'here it is said of T'ae that ‘he dwelt ou 
the south of mount K'e, and began to shear the 
dynasty of Sliang’ llf^ 

not, say the critics, that ho 
had any mtention to do it, be'. 'the hearts of the 
people were so drawn to him, that they became 
devotedly attached to his House. 

XL , — ‘my deceased father Win, the king 
Wan.’ We cannot well repeat the honorary 
title in the translation. — ‘greatly 


received ’ ; «=g- 

see the Can. of Shun, p. 20. 

^ fS’ yjN ^ S this passage 

is quoted, as from ' the Books of Chow,’ in the 

the great united whole.’ 

tIc y®* collected 

in bis person.’ 
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empire was not collected under his rule, and it fell to me, ■who am 
but a little child, to carry out his •will, 

6 Detesting the crimes of Shang, I announced to great Heaven 
and the sovereign Earth, to the famous hill and the great river, 
by which I passed, saying, ‘ I, Fa, the principled, king of Chow, 
by a long descent, am about to have a great righting ■with Shang. 
Show, the king of Shang, is without principle, cruel and destruc- 
tive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to the 
multitudes of the people, chief of the vag’abonds of the empire, 


[In the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ xviii., 3, it 
is said tiiat ‘tiie dnko of Chow completed the 
virtuous course of Wiln and Woo,’ and thdt he 
carried up the title of kin^ to T‘ae and Ke, and 
sacrificed to all the former dukes above them 
with the imperial ceremonies.’ As it was thus 
the duke of Chow who carried up the title of 
king to Tan-foo and Ke-loih, completing what 
Woo had left undone, it has been asked how we 
find ttiose titles here in the mouth of king Woo. 
I apprehend that tlie merit of the duke of Chow 
was la extending the practice of honouring an- 
cestors, beyond the cin le of the imperial family, 
to ‘ the princes, the great officers the scholars, 
and the common people.’ King Woo no doubt 
took counsel on tiie subject with his brother 
the duke of Chow. Perhaps it was by his advice 
that he did it ; but there can be no doubt that 
he had conferred the titles mentioned in the 
text. The thing is commemorated in the Le 
Ke, the Bk. ^ p. 2. I give the whole 
paragraph here, because it gives a strong con- 
firmation not only to th is par., but also to thp two 
preceding one8.--i^ 

Pp. 6 — 8. He refates the prayer tchich he 
addressed to the spit its of Heaven and Earth, of 
mount Hu/a and the Ho, in contemplation of the 
engagement with Show. 6. 


— there is much difficulty in giving any appro- 
priate meaning to jf^. It has been defined by 

and 1^. The last is given 
in the ‘Daily Explanation ; ’ the ‘detesting’ in 
the translation is as allowable, and that is all 
that can be said for it -J* , 

— comp, what was said on the pbraso 
in Bk. I., Pt. i., p. 3. This is the only place in 
the Shoo where the combination -j- occurs. 
Ying-ta understands, I think correctly, by 
[ i I mount Hwa, and the Ho by Jj|. 
Critics generally take [Jj and J|| in the pluroL 

We must understand, of course, iliat Woo made 
bis announcement to the spiriu ^Heaven, Earth, 

the mountain, and the river. 

take and as in ap- 

position. Such is the view of 'ying-ta, who 
observes that Woo, in asking the help of the 
spirits, and speaking of liimself in contrast with 
Show would not affect a false humility. Ts‘ae 
and others say that by ‘the principled’ Woo 
refers to his forefathers, and construe the phrase 
as under the regimen which mean# 

literally ‘great-grandson.’ 

Ts'ae supposes that is an interpolation, 

— which seems very likely, A:!.- 

comp, the use of Yp in the ‘ Speech of T‘ang,’ 
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who collect about him as fish in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. 
I, who am but a little child, having obtained the help of virtuous 
men, presume reverently to comply with the vnll of God, to make 
an end of his disorderly way.s. The great and flowery region, and 
the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow and consent 
7 with me. Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, 
1 pursue my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its 


‘to destroy utterly.’ 

‘ the creatures of Heaven ‘ including men,’ says 
Lin Che-k‘e, ‘but they are further specified,’ 

because of Oieir greater importance.’ 

—the paraphrase of this in the ‘ Daily Explana- 

T A' 

criminals and vagabonds of the empire ought 
to be taken otf and rooted out. to secure the re- 
pose of the good, but Show receives, and main- 
tains them, and is their chief, so that the officers 
do not dare to apprehertd them. They are as 
fish collected in the deep watei-s. and as beasts 
gathered together in the forests and thickets.’ 

seen the references made by Woo in the ‘ Great 
Speech,’ Pt. ii., 9, et al., to his ‘ virtuous men.’ 
We may compare with the sentinaent here tliat 
of T‘ang in his 'Announcement,’ p, 4., where he 
says that before taking his measures against 
Kee, he ‘sought for the great sage, with whom 
he might unite his strength ’ ( -pQ 

^ ‘ receive or comply with 

the will of God.’ — Gan-kwf} takes 

in the sense of ‘ ways ;’ Ts’ae takes it 
in that of ‘counsels,’ ‘pl.nns.’ Both expla- 
nations are allowable. — see o 

the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 20. 

Ana., XV., v. 2. Ts ae and others 


take here in the sense of ‘ to follow,’ 

so that the clause = ‘ all follow one another to 
follow me.’ Gan-kw6 would put a comma at 
-^t. and taking in its common signification 
of join it to the next clause. This lias in 
its favour, that the in next par. stamls 
more naturally at its commencement than as 
we read it at present. The rhythm of the style, 
however, requires that we join and 

[In the 

n m- The quotation is important, not 
only as guaranteeing so much of the prayer, but 
"also as showing that the prayer w.as a part of 
the address whi^ti king W'oo made to the 
princes. It is on this that JIaou K‘e-Iing 
mainly relies in protesting against the way in 
which Choo He and others propose to break up 
and re-arrange the paragraphs of this Book.] 

7. See the iD.mher in which this paragraph 
is adduced by Mencius, III., Pt. II., v., 5. 
There are important alterations in the struc- 
ture, the philosopher not directly quoting, but 
using the passage so as to suit iiis purpose. 
Gao-kwO puts all the verbs in the past tense, 
saying that the description is of what took 
place in the 1 1th year, when there was t^e first 
assemblage at Mkng-tsin, and Woo returned, 
without proceeding to the attack of Show. But 
there is no sufficient evidence of such a meeting. 
The two clauses, moreover,— ^ , 

fix the whole par. to tlie time 
then being, — tlie time in which 3^ was offer- 
ing his prayer. ^ 

keted their aznre and yellow fabrics' See the 
many descriptions in the ‘Tribute of Vu’ of the 
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men and women. Its men and women bring their baskets full of 
azure and yellow silks, to show forth the virhie of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stir them up, so that they come with 

8 their allegiance to our great State of Cho’w. And now, ye 
spirits, grant me your aid, that I may i-elieve the millions of tiie 
people, and nothing turn out to your shame ! ” 

9 III. On the day mow-woo the army crossed the ford of M2.ng; 
on the day kwei-hae it was drawn up in array in the borders of 


offerings brouglit in baskets. 




^ — ‘displaying our kings of Cliow.’ Some 


say that azure ard yellotr are the colours 
of heaven and earth respectively, ami that the 
object of bringing such fabrics was to show 
that the kings of Chow were as good and bene- 
ficent as Heaven and earth. It is not necessary 
to seek for such a recondite meaning. The 
bringing of the baskets was an expression of alle- 
giance, and an acknowledgment of the virtues 


of the House of Chow. A Q 

take ^ hore=^, as we saw that Kcang 
Shing proposed to do in the last Book, p. 6. 

, — the spirits are those of 
Heaven and earth, of the mountain and the river. 
The conclusion is sufficiently bold. Woo must 
have felt sure that his enterprise was right, 
and in accordance with the supreme mind and 
will. 


Medhnrst (Theology of the Chinese, p. 551 has 
translated the par. : — • Only may you shins be 
enabled to assist me in settling the millions of 
the people, and do not bring disgrace on your 
shin-ships.' He observes upon it, that • the 
form of expression would intimate that there 
was some power above the shins invoked, and 
that It was possible they might be unable to 
grant the needful assistance.’ There is no such 
indication in the form of the expression as he 

supposes. is not — ‘ may you 

be tpabled to assist me,’ but ‘ grant me, 1 pray 
you, your help.’ The ^ denotes an efficacy 
in the spirits themselves, and gives emphasis, 
as we have often seen to be its force, to the 
word that follows, so that 


me indeed.’ It is remarkable how, in the course 
of the prayer, reference is expressly made both to 
■ God’ and to ‘ Heaven.’ as supreme. Why was 
it not addre.^sed directly to God ? There are 
both imperfect monotheism and polytheism in 
it. God is recognized as supreme, and at the 
same time other spirits are recognized, who 
would give effect to His will, and might be 
prayed to for that purpose. As Woo addressed 
his army fn the grey dawn of the day at Mnh, 
we may say that he had but tlie grey dawn of 
religion.' knowledge in his mind. 

I will nut add anything here to what 1 quoted 
from Ying-ta in the introductory note on the 
abruptness and seeming incompleteness with 
which the prayer terminates. It would have 
been better if there had been some additional 
expression of Woo’s own feelings and purposes, 
and some inculcation of duties on the princes. 
It may be that a portion of the Book has been 
lost ; or it may be that we do hare all which 
Woo was pleased to say. 

Ch. HI. Pp. 9, 10. 'The battle or moh, 
WITH KIKG Woo's PliOCEEKlNGS IMMEDIATELT 
after; and subsequent measubes, 9 

^ ^ — comp, the 

‘ Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1. On this same day be 
delivered the address recorded in that Part 

, — kwei-hae was 
the 3rd of the 2d month, five days after mow- 
woo. From Mang-tsin to Show’s capital was 400 
te, so that "Woo must have hurried on his army 
with great speed. ^ the 

favourable decree’ of Heaven was to be seen in 
the result of the impending batUe, about which 
Woo tell quite confident. Gan-kwS says that 
this clause has reference to the ceasing of the 
rams which had fallen aU the way froin MAng- 
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Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day 
keS.-tsze, at early dawn, Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and 
assembled them in the wilderness of Muh. But they would offer 
no opposition to our army. Those in the front inverted their 
spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood 
flowed till it floated the pestles about. Thus did king Woo once don 
his arms, and the empire was greatly settled. He overthrew the 
existing government of Shang, and made it resume its old course. 
He delivered the count of Ke from prison, and raised a tumulus 
over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his carriage at the gate of 


tsin, so that they were able during the night to 
complete the onler of battle. This view is at 
once far-fetched and shallow. 

see the ‘Speech at Muh,’ p.l. 

— see the She King, 
Pt. m., Bk. I. Ode II. 7. J|g 

Sze-ma 
army amounted to 
700,000 men, which is doubtless a great exag- 

geraUon. historian 

identifies himself with Woo’s army. 

‘to flee.’ Ts‘een gives adifft. 


Ts'een says that Show's army 


account of the battle. At least he makes no 
mention of Show’s troops falling upon one an- 
other, but says that ‘W'oo sent his general 
Shang-foo, with a hundred of the most during 
warriors, to dash forward at the head of a large 
body. Show’s army had no mind to fight, but 
really wished king Woo to penetrate their host. 
They therefore inverted their lances, and made 
way for his men. They in fact all revolted 
from .Show, who fled at once to the “ Stag 
tower.” ’ This account is not reconcileable. 
however, with tlie statement which follows 
about ‘the blood flowing till it floated the 
pestles of the mortars.’ 


The remarks of Mencius on the passage — 

are well known. He attests (VII 
Pt. II., iii.) that the ‘Completion of the War 
contained such a passage, but protests agains 


believing it. — ‘ When the prince the most bene- 
volent was engaged against him who was the 
most the opposite, how could such a thing be ? ’ 
It gives, no doubt, an exaggerated description 
of the slaughter which took place, means 
the wooden pestles of the mortars, which the 
soldiers carried with them to prepare their rice. 
We need not suppose, as some do (see a note in 
the by 

the pestles used for pounding the earth in 
making the intrenebments. Maou K‘e-ling 
prefers the reading of ^ , ‘ shields,’ for 
Mel Tsuh would save the credit of 

Mencius at the e.xpense of the classic. If, he 
argues, it bad appeared, as in the present text, 
that the slaughter was occasioned by Show's 
troops turning against one another, there would 
have been no occasion for the philosopher’s re- 
mark. The forger of Tsin evidently constructed 
his text that king Woo might not appear charge- 
able with the bloodshedding, which Mencius 
supposed might be attributed to him ! It is 
much more natural to believe that Mencius, in 
the impulse of his ardent nature, spoke as he 

did, — unadvisedly. — ‘ once he 

put on his martiiU garb.’ See in the ‘ Doctrine 
of the Mean,’ xviii., 2. Comp, also on 

!§, Bk. IX., p, 4. ^ ^ i^,_‘he 

turned back the govt, of Shang,’ i.«., he took 
away ihe oppressive laws of Show, and then — 

govt.’ i.f., the 
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Shang Yang’s village. He dispersed the treasures of Luh-t^ae, and 
distributed the grain of Keu-k‘eaou, thus conferring great gifts 
throughout the empire, and all the people joyfully submitted. 

10 He arranged the orders of nobility into five, assigning the ter- 
ritories to them on a threefold scale He gave offices only ti) the 
worthy, and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties of the five rela- 
tions of society, and to take care for food, for funeral ceremonies, and 
for sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truthfulness, and proved 
clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded 
merit Then he had only to let his robes fall down, and fold his 
hands, and the empire was orderly ruled. 


goTt. of T*ang and the other good sovereigns 
who succeeded him. 

, — see the concluding note to the 
* Viscount of Wei. 

see Con, Ana.. X., xvi., 3. Shang Yung must 
have been some worthy in disgrace with Show, 
and living retired in his village, Ying-ta quotes 
some account of him from Hwang-p‘ou Meih’s 
•s-itttie- but it is the production of a ^ 
laterage. 


. — of the ‘ Stag tower ’ we have | 
spoken. Keu<k*eaou ’was in the north east of 
the pres. dis. of Kcuh-chow ( ^ dep. of 

Kwang-p'ing (]^ qSl). Cliih-le, where Show 
had collected great stores of grain. These two 
measures were directed to the benefit of the 
inasses of the people, impoverished by the exac- 
tions of the tyrant. 

nM^3L.»±^=. 

— this agrees with the account of the arrange- 
ment of dignities and emoluments determined 
by the House of Chow, given by Mencius, Book 
V., Pt. H., ii. The orders of nobility were the 
How, Pih, Tsze and Nan, to the two first 
of which were assigned a hundred h square of 
territory, each, while the Pih had 70, and the 
Tize and the Nan only 50 U square each. Yen 


J6-keu absurdly says that this is different from 
the account of Mencius. It is different, how- 
ever, from the account which we find in the 
Chow Le, Bk. IX.. 'g’, ^ ^). 

There the orders of nubility are five, as in Men- 
cius. but the divisions of territory are also five. 
To the Kung, it is .said, there were assigned 500 
le square ; to the How, 400 ; to the Pih, 300 ; to 
the Tsze, 200 ; and to the Nan, 100. 1 don’t see 
how the two accounts are to be reconciled. If 
it be said that the five-fold territorial division 
was made by the duke of Chow at a subsequent 
period, which is the view of K‘ang-shing, why 
did not Mencius advert to it? If it be said, 
that the larger dimensions arose from the usur- 
pations of the States among themselves, which 
is the view of Ying-ta, how is it that they have 
any place in the Chow Le? 

, — the historian proceeds to 
Woo’s provisions for the officers about his court. 
Ilis object was to have none in office but men 
of talents and virtue, and that each man's duties 
should be those for which he was specially able. 

Gan-kwo explained the former of these clauses 
by inserting an between ^ and 55 l 
— ‘ he attached importance to the people, and to 
the inculcation of the five duties.’ This is not 
so good as to take to be under the regimen 
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of The force of extends to the 

difft. terms in the second clause, and * is used 
as aconnective particle. Lin Clie-k‘e compares 
its use here with the same in the ‘Tribute of 
Yu,’ Pt. i., pp. 44 and 51. It is said that Woo 
gave effect to this solicitude for the instruction 
of the people by establishing schools, — educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds ; and to make 
good the provision of food, he enacted ‘the 
hundred mow allotment and the share system’ 
(see Mencius, III., Pt. I., iii.). ^ 

— ‘ to make solid, or real.’ The 

0 or ‘ truthfulness’ belonged, the critics say, to 
all his governmental orders, and the fidelity 
with which they were kept, and the or 
‘ righteousness,’ to ail his actions. We have in 
the ‘Daily Explanation:’ — 

‘ to let the robes hang down, and fold his 
hands ceremoniously before his breast.’ The 
meaning is, that by the e.xcellence of his institu- 
tions and example, there was superseded the 
necessity of any further laborious measures or 
efforts. The g^ order of the government fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

CoNCLUDixo Notes. [ 1 ]. On the inves- 

titnre* granted bg king Woo. The f]^ 

^ ^21, gives a 

list of the principal States into which the empire 
was divided in the dynasty of Chow ; — vir- 
l-oo (.-g), Wei (|^), Ts'ae (^), Tsin (^), 
Ts'aou Ch’ing Woo (^^), Yen 

Ch‘in (^), Sung (^), Ts‘e (^), 
Ts'oo tmd Ts‘in I will not here 

enter into particulars on each of those principa- 
lities, as 1 shall have to speak of most of them 
in connection with ope or other of tlie following 
Books. I will now only refer to what is in the 

Bk. ^1^ of tlie Le Ke, Part iii., par. 19, — 
that • king Woo, on the overthrow of the Shang 
dynasty, before he descended from his chariot, 
invest^ the representative of Hwang-te with 

the territory of Ke (^'|j ; the pres. dis. of Ta-hing, 
in the dep. of Shun-t‘een) ; the repre- 
sentative of Yaou with Clmh the pres, 

dis. of Ch‘atig-ts‘ing *he dep. of 

Tse-nan); the representative of Shun with Ch‘in 
the name remains in that of the dep. 
Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan) ; and when he had descend- 
ed from his chariot, — i.e., subsequently, — he in- 
vested the representative of Yu with K‘e ; 
this name also remains in that of the dis. of 
K'e, in the dep. of K'ae-fung); and be sent the 


representative of the House of Yin to the ter- 
ritory of Sang’ the pres. dis. of Sbang- 

k‘ew dep. of Kwei-tlh, Ho-nan). 

These appointments were given, not because of 
services rendered to the new dynasty, as many 
others were, but from respect to the memories 
of the great men represented, that the sacrifices 
to their spirits might not fall into disnse. 

[ ii ]. On the specifications of time in this and 
the two preceding Bwks. King Woo proceeded 
from bis capital to the attack of Show on the 
3rd day of the 1st month of wbat is called 
his 13th year, e.c. 1121 (Ganbil, 1122); and in 
the 28th day of that month ‘in the spring’ (ac- 
cording to the ‘Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1), he 
crossed the Ho at MSng ta‘in. Ts'ae Ch'in sup- 
poses that the year intended was that of Hea, 
which has been that of all the dynasties of 
China since the Han. Now the first month of 
the present Chinese year began on the 18th of 
our Febru.Try, and the cycle name of the day 

was mow-sliin ^^)- U we multiply 2984 
solar years, which have elapsed since the I3th of 
\V oo's reign, by 365.24224, we obtain the number 
of days from that time up to the end of last 
Cliinese year, = 1,089.882.84416, or 18164 cycles 
of days and 42 days more. But it will be found, 
on calculation, that the first day of new moon 
in February, 2984 years ago, occurred three days 
earlier that in the present year. Reckoning back 
therefore 18,164 cycles and 46 days more from 
mow-shin of the present year, we come to jin- 
as the first day of the Hea year 
in the 13th of Woo’s reign ; and the view of 
Ts'ae cannot be sustained. 

Reckoning back other 30 days from 

we come to the day jin shin (-^ J^)? ** If*® 
first day of the first month in the year of Shang ; 
and according to the view of Fan Sze-liii. ap- 
proved of rather by tlie editors of Yung-ching’s 
Shoo, this is the day intended in the classic as 
the first day of the first month spoken of. It is 
only one day after sin-maou. It would thus ap- 
pear thaCnot only is Ts'ae in error in saying that 
we are to understand that the months in the text 
are the months of the year of Hea, but that the 
other commentators are equally mistaken in 
referring them to the year of Chow. They are 
those of the year of Shang, beginning with the 
last month of winter. This conclusion lightens 
somewhat the difficulty occasioned by the men- 
tion of “ the spring.” in the *• Great Speech,” 
par. 1. This is spoken with reference to the 
day mow-woo, which certainly was close upon 
the spring, if it be thought that the whole of 
the first month is intended to be described as 
in ‘the spring.’ we must believe that in conse- 
quence of deficient intercalation, an error of 
one whole lunation had crept into the calendar 
by the time of the rise of the Chow dynasty. 
On suggesting that this might be the case to a 
very intelligent Chinese scholar, he replied, 

‘ How can you think that the sages could have 
blundered so’i*’ But it will be found, from what 
will be seen in the prolegomena on the subject 
of the astronomy and chronology of the ancient 
Chinese, that this was probably the case. 
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APPENDIX, 

THE COMPLETION OK THE WAR, AS ARRANGED BY TS‘AE CH IN. 

In the first month, Me </ay jin-shin immediately followed the end of the moon’s wsningr. The 
next day was kwei-ke, when the Xing in the morning marched from Chow to attack and panish 
Shang. 

Declaring the crimes of Shang, he announced to great Heaven and the sovereign Earth, to the 
famous hill and the great river, by which he passed, saying, ‘1, FS, the principled, king of Chow, 
by a long descent, am about to have a great righting with Shang. Show, the king of Shang, is 
vnthout pnnciple, cruel and destructive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to 
the multitudes of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, who collect about him as fish 
in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. I, who am but a little child, having obtained Me heb of 
virtuous men, presume reverently to comply with Me wiU of God, to make an end of his disorderly 
waj-s. The great and flowery region, and the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow 
and consent with me. And now, ye spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the mlUiont 
ot the people, and nothing turn out to your shame ! ” 

On the day mow-woi. the army crossed the ford of Ming ; on the day kwei-hae it was drawn np 
in array in the borders of Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day k^- 
tsze at early dawn. Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and assembled them in the wilerness 

and ,I V H Ti. A "t "“y- Those in the front inverted their 

spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood flowed till it floated the 

pestle, about Thus did Woo once don his arms, and the empire was greatly Uor He 
over^w tl« exurmy government of Shang, and made it resume it. old eour«.. He deliver^ the 
count of Ke fn^ prison, and raised a tumulus over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his car- 
of Shang Yung’s village. He dispersed the treasures of Luh-t‘ae, and distributed 
‘ i the people 

wh^n^I Si Tie’ ■“ ''PPo»wnce of the moon, the king came from Shang to Fung 

when he hushed aU the movements of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace He seni 
back his horses to the south of mount Hwa. and let lnn«. 1 ,:= i .i. peace. «e sent 

lin, showing the empire that he would notiSet S™ " 
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After the moon began to vane, the hereditary princes of the various States, and all the officers, 
received their appointments from Chov. 

On the day ting-we he sacrificed in tlie ancestral temple of Chow, when Me c/iie/s of tlie im - 
perial domain, and of the teen, how, and wei domains, all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three 
days after, he presented a burnt-offering to Hcacen, and worshipped towards the mountains and 
rivers, solemnly announcing the successful completion of the war. 

The king spake to the following effect : — “ Oh ! ye host of princes, the first of our kings found- 
ed the State and commenced our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations of the imperial inlteritance. 
Then king Ke was diligent for the royal House; and my deceased father, king Win, completed 
hU merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe the regions of the great bright land. 
The great States feared his strength ; the small States cherished his virtue. In nine years, how- 
ever, the whole empire was not collected under his rule, and it fell to me, who am but a little 
child, to carry out his will. Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, I pursued 
my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its men and women. Its men and womeu 
brought their baskets full of azure and yellow silks, to show forth Me virtue of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stirred them up, so that they came with their allegiance to our great 
State of Chow. 

He arranged the orders of nobility into five, assigning, the territories to them on a threefold 
scale. He gave olfices only to the worthy and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties of the five relations of society, and took care 
for food, for funeral ceremonies, and for sacrifices. He showed the re.ality of his truthfulness, 
and proved clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded merit. 'Then he had 
only to let his robes fall down, and fold bis hands and the empire was orderly ruled. 
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1 I. In the thirteenth year, the king went to inquire of the vis- 

2 count of Ke, and said to him “Oh! viscount of Ke, Heaven, unseen, 
has given their constitution to mankind, aiding a/so the harmonious 
development of it in their various conditions. 1 do not know how 
their proper virtues in their various relations should be brought 
forth in due order.” 



The Name of the Book. — pg, ‘The 
Great Flail.’ ‘great.’ ^ = 

‘ plan.’ Other synonyms of given in the 

diet., are and hoth conveying the same 
idea of ‘ plan,’ or ‘ model.’ The name, like that 
of the last Book, is taken from the Book itself. 
We read in par. 2, that ‘ Heaven gave to Tn the 
Great Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Some 
would adopt the whole of this, — mmil 
W§, as the name ; but there would be no advan- 


tage gained by departing in such a matter, from 
the established usage. The Book is found 
in both the texts. 

Histokt op the Book, .imp Mode op Ix- 
TERPRETATIOX. The viscouRt of Kc had said 
that when ruin overtook the House of Shang, 
he would not be the servant of another dynasty; 
— see ' The Viscount of Wei,’ p. 8. Accordingly, 
he refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
king Woo, who had delivered him from the 
prison where Show had put him, and fled — or 


perhaps only made it known that he would flee 
— to Corea. King Woo respected and admired 
his attachment to the fallen dynasty, and invest- 
ed him with that territory. He now felt con- 
strained to appear at the court of Chow, when 
the king took the opportunity to consult him 
on the great principles of government, and the 
result was that he communicated this ‘Great 
Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Being first made 
public under the Chow dynasty, it is ranked 
among the ‘Books of Chow.’ It is often refer- 
red to, however, as one of the ’ Books of Shang,’ 
as having emanated from the viscount of Ke, 
who should properly be adjudged to that dynas- 
ty. When we read the Book itself, we see that 
it originally belonged to the time of Hea, and 
at least the central portion, or text of it, — par. 
■t, — should be ascribed to ‘ the great Yu.’ We 
have therefore a fragment in it of very ancient 
learning. How this had come into the posses- 
sion of the viscount of Ke we cannot tell. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the Chinese 
critics to make the inquiry. Whether we 
should ascribe all the paragraphs from the 5th 
downwards to the viscount, is also a point on 
which I cannot undertaJie to pronounce a posi- 
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tive opinion. Hea Seuen ; Sang dyn.) 

Bays that ‘though the words are those of the 
viscount of Ke, the record of them was made 
by the historians of Chow.’ 

That the central portion of the Book, and 
more or less of the expository part, came down 
from the times of Hea is not improbable. The 
use of the number nine, and the naming of the 
various divisions of the ‘Plan,’ are in harmony 
with Yu’s Btyle and practice in his ‘Counsels,’ 
and in what we may call the ‘Domesday Book.’ 

We are told that ‘ Heaven — God — gave the 
plan with its Divisions to Yu.’ Upon this 
Gan-kw6 says that ‘ Heaven gave Yu the mys- 
terious tortoise, which made its appearance in 
the waters of the Ld, bearing marks on its back 
well defined, from 1 to 9 ; and thereupon Yu 
determined the meaning of those numbers, and 
completetl the nine divisions of the plan.’ 

This legend has been fathered on Confucius, 
as we read in the ‘Appendix to the Yih king’ 
i., p. 38, that • the Ho 
gave forth the Scheme, and the Ld gave forth 
the Book (or defined characters), which the sages 
(.or sage) took as their pattern’ yj |^, 

^ m ^ \ ^ij H we admit 

that these words proceeded from Confucius or 
were edited by him, while it is absurd enough 
to speak of the two rivers giving forth the 
Scheme and the Book, he says nothing of the 
Scheme being on the back of a dragon, which 
has been the current statement for more than 
2,000 years, or of the Book being on the back 
of a tortoise. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that he meant to connect the ‘ Book of Ld' with 
the ‘Great Plan’ at all. We should rather 
imagine that he supposed the Scheme and the 
Book to be equally related to the diagrams of 
the Yih, and to have been both presented to 
Fuh-he. I hardly know an interpreter, how- 
ever, bat Din Che-k'e, who has not adopted the 
statement of Gan-kwd ; and the consequence is 
that the explanations of this Book are overlaid 
with absurd twaddle about the virtue of numbers 
as related to Heaven and Earth, to the Yin and 
the Yany, the cardinal points, &c., &c.. The 
following figure has been imagined as that which 
was exhibited to Yu : — 
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Near the head of the tortoise, it is said, were 
the nine open marks, and opposite was the one 
close mark. The two and the four were 
at the shoulders ; the six and the eight were 
by the feet Tliree and seven were on the 
left and right, and five were in the centre. 
Out of those numbers, odd and even, heavenly 
.and earthly, now multiplied, now added to- 
gether, the whole of the Plan and its Divi- 
sions is developed, with a glibness of tongue 
and a leger-de-plunie, which only familiarity 
with the Yih-king, and the applications of it to 
astrology, geoniancy, and other follies can pro- 
duce. There is of course no ‘ solid learning ’ 
1 ^^) in all this. W’'e shall have to endea- 
[ vour to treat seriously of it, when we come to 
the Yih-king, but it should be exploded from 
the study of ‘The great Plan.’ The Book 
will be found dark enough in itself, but the vis- 
count of Ke says nothing of occult qualities of 
numbers, from which the ideas in the difl'erent 
divisions of the Plan could be deduced. It will 
be my object, therefore, si.Tiply to elucidate the 
meaning of the whole as a scheme of govern- 
ment. intended to guide all rulers in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Gaubit says that ‘ the Book is a treatise at 
once of Physics, Astrology. Divination, Morals, 
Politics, a.nd Religion ; and that it ha.s a suffi- 
ciently close resemblance to the work of Ocellus 
the Lucanian.’ There is a shadowy resemblance 
between the Great Plan and the curious speci- 
men of Pythagorean doctrine which we have in 
the treatise On the Universe. The dissimilari- 
ties are still greater and more numerous. More 
especially are the different characters of the 
Greek mind, speculative, and the Chinese mind, 
practical, apparent in the two Works. Where 
the Chinese writer loses himself in the sheerest 
follies of his imagining, he would yet grope 
abont for a rule to be of use in the conduct of 
human affairs. One of the most interesting 
curiosities which were obtained in 1861 from 
the ‘Summer palace’ near Peking, was a 
scroll, pur|>ortiiig to be in the handwriting of 
the emperor K‘cen-lniig, dilating on the mean- 
ing ol ‘The great Plan,’ and the lessons to he 
learned by sovereigns from it. '1 here is a 

general agreement among the critics in assigning 
its place to the Book either among the ‘Coun- 
sels’ of the Shoo, or among the ‘Instructions.’ 

Contents. I avail myself here, with a little 
variation, of the account of these given in the 
‘ Complete Digest ’ of commentaries on the 

Shoo ( ^^thle divides 
itself into three chapters. The first, parr. 1-3, 
is iiitrotluctory, and describes how the ‘Great 
Plan with its Divisions’ was first made known 
to Yu, and came at this time to be communi- 
cated to king Woo. The second, in p. 4, contains 
the Plan and its Divisions. The third, parr. 
.6-40, contains a particular desciiption of the 
several Divisions. ‘The whole,’ says the writer, 

‘ exhibits the great model for the govt, of the 
empire. The fifth or middle division on Royal 
Perfection is.indeed, the centra! oneof the whole, 
that about which the Book revolves. The 
four divisions that precede it show how this 
royal Perfection is to be accomplished, and the 
four that follow show how it is to be maintained.’ 

Cb. I. Pp. 1 — 3. Kino Woo applies to 
ifl£ viscount of Ke eob ineobmaiion about 
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HOW TR8 GO^ERRWEKT OF TRE EMPIRE SHOULD 
SB COHDUCTBD, AXD IS TOLD BIT HIM OP THB 

Great Plan with Nine Divisions vniicM Yu 
OOT FROM Heaven. 1, +^=jnE. 
— tbe commentators observe that jj|^. the Shang 
term for ‘year,’ is here used instead of the Chow 
the viscount of Ke using the character to 
which he had been accustomed. acc. 

to Ts'ae, , = ‘went to and 

asked him.’ It implies ‘consultation.’ See 
the note on the History of the Book. 2. 

, — ‘ the king thereupon spoke, 
saying.’ The protracts the style, and in- 
dicates the deliberation with which the king 
made his iiiqniry. So in the next paragraph, — 

^ ^ W B- ^ 4^ -king Woo, 
it is observed, addressed the noble by his Shang 
title, not having yet invested him with the 
territory of Corea. It may be so ; but he might 
also address him thus, the old designation being 
familiar to liim, even if he had already given 
him Ilia new appointment. ^ 

K. Iff 

‘by a hidden influence ;’ ‘to settle,’ 

Sze-ma Ts'een gives the text as 
^ which shows at least how he under- 
stood the term j^. The meaning then of the 
first clause is that ‘Heaven, working unseen, 
has made men with certain hidden springs 
of character.’ As Gan-kwO says, ^ ^ 

W ^ T S- T1- 

pretHtion is much to be preferreil to that 
adopted by IvMng Sliing ami others from Ma 
lung, who makes ‘to cover,’ ‘to 

overshadow,’ and ‘to 

produce.’ 

is thus simply 

‘ Heaven that overshadows produced the in- 
ferior people.’ The next clause is continua- 
tive. and is to be referred to Heaven as its subject. 

(3d tone) — ‘ to aid.’ ^^9 = '^, * to 
unite.’ ‘ to harmonize.’ — ‘ «ieir dwell- 

ing or abiding.’ This expression is difficult. 
Both the ‘ Daily Explanation,’ and Keang Shing 
paraphra^t it by ^ ^ Jg 

‘ the principles in which they ought to abide.’ 
Gan-kw8’s language upon it is enigmatical. 
He says that ‘Heaven thus aids and harmonizes 
their abiding, so that they shall have a provision 

f^p^on^ ^ ^ S Jg. -gl 

^ m ^ Ying-tt in expanding 

this has some" striking things. He says that 
‘the people have been produced by supreme 

Heaveu Jl ^ ^ wd both 

body and soul are Heaven’s gift fA ^ 


Men have thus the material 
body and the knowing mind, and Heaven fur- 
ther assists them, helping them to hannonize 
their lives. The right and the wrong of their 
language, the correctness and errors of their 
conduct, their enjoyment of clothing and food, 
the riglitness of their various movements -all 
these things are to be harmonized by what they 
are endowed with by Heaven. Accordance witli 
the right way gives life, and error from it leads 
to death. Tims Heaven has not only given life 
to men, and conferred upon them a body ami 
mind, but it further assists them to harmonize 
their conditions of life, so as to have a pro- 
vision for its continuance’ ^ 

The fact is that the obscure text 
can only be brought out obscurely. We cannot 
do better than understand as meaning 

‘the principles in which men should rest in 
their various conditions,’ belonging to the com- 
plex constitution which God has given them. 

1 have said that Heaven is the subject spoken 

The text certainly sup- 
plies no oUier ; but Wang Sub supposed a 

thinking the meaning to be 
that I Heaven haying produced men with their 
peeiiliM conatitution. and taking an interest in 
them, It devolves on the sovereign to give effect 
to the wishes of Heaven for men’s virtue and 
happiness.’ Keang Shing follows this view. It 
cannot be said not to be in Iiarmony with the 
general teaching of the classics. The text it 
thereby, indeed, brought into strict accordance 
with that in the ‘ Announcement of T‘ang,' p. 
2. But the language in that passage is suffi- 
ciently explicit. I can find no subject in the text 

Wl *’“* how- 

ever, must be understood, I think, with refe- 
rence to the duty of the sovereign, so that the 
wliole paragraph may he considered as very 
nearly equivalent to that referred to in the 
‘ Aniionncement of T'ang.’ 

Woo, say many critics, knew very well all 
about the subject, but he tlins speaks to bring 
out the le.-u-ning of the viscount of Ke. We 
may rather suppose that he speaks with refe- 
rence to the Great Plan and its Divisions, of 
which be had merely heard. 

‘constant,’ regular;’ meaning here^ natm 
of man, acting according to the regular laws 
of its constitution appointed by Heaven Com 
pare in the .She King, Pt,III, Bk. llI.,'ode vi 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘Heaven, in 

giving birth to the multitudes of men, to every 
endowment appointed its appropriate law. The 
people, holding fast this constant nature, love 
the virtue which is admirable.’ 

' the relations of human society,’ in which we 
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The viscount of Ke thereupon replied, “ I have heard that of old 
time K‘wan dammed up the inundating waters, and thereby threw 
into disorder the arrangement of the five elements. God was there- 
by roused to anger, and did not give him ‘the great Plan with its nine 
Divisions,’ whereby the proper virtues of the various relations were 
left to go to ruin. K‘wan was then kept a prisoner till his death, 
and Yu rose up to continue his undertaking. To him Heaven 
gave ‘ the great Plan with its nine Divisions,’ and thereby the proper 
virtues of the various relations were brought forth in their order. 


seen the virtue* of man’s nature, intended by 

S’ ik’ 

‘how they are arranged.’ 

I have said that this clause i* to be un- 
derstood with reference to the work and duty 
of the sovereign. Gan-kwd, indeed, supposes 
that Heaven is still the subject ( 

^k’ W 

lilly adopt^. The explanation of the whole 
paragraph, given by Ch'in Ta-yen ^ 


~ ; Ming dyn.) is the best which 1 have seen : 

Ganbil’s translation is—* Le ciel 
a des voies secrettes, par lesquelles il rend le 
people tranijaille et fixe. H s’unit h Iwl pour 
raider a garder son Etat. Je ue connoi* point 


cette regie : quelle est elle ? ’ Medhursl endea- 
vours to keep more close to the text ‘ Heaven 
has secretly settled the lower people, aiding 
and according with that in which they rest; 
bat 1 do not know the arrangement of thoee 
iovariabie pri ncipl es.* 

P.3. 

dam up.’ Instead of finding a vent for the 
acconiuUted waters, as his son Yu did, K'wfta 
attempted to remedy the evils of their inunda- 
tion by damming them np. 

— for the ‘ five elements,’ see the 5th par. 

, ‘ to confuse,’ ‘ to throw into disorder.* m 
“^ij. ‘to arrange,’ and ff t 

^ ^ ^ i tt’ 

ment* arranged by God.' How K*w(n’* dam- 
ming the wateri-healing, wrongly with one 
element— should derange all the other elements, 
is a statement which 1 can make nothing of. 

* to giTe to ; * « jj^, * sort*,’ ‘ clMset,* * divi- 

•ioas/ (read loo) 


= ^5[’ ‘i® niin.’ How the conse- 
quence here stated took place, is likewise a 
thing which I don’t understand. 


see the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 12. 

seen, in the second introductory note, how it is 
fabled that Yu received tlm great Plan from 
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4 II. “ 0 / divisionsy the first is called ‘ The five Elements; ’ the 
second is called ‘The Reverent Practice of the fiv^e Businesses’; 
the third is called ‘Earnest Devotion to the eight objects of Go- 
vernment;’ the fourth is called ‘The Harmonious L^se of the five Ar- 
rangements’; the fifth is called ‘The Establishment and Use of Royal 
Perfection’; the sixth is called ‘’fhe Cultivation and Use of the 
three Virtues’; the seventh is called ‘The Intelligent Use of the 
Examination of Doubts’; the eighth is called ‘The Thoughtful Use 
of the various Verifications’; the ninth is called ‘The Hortatory Use 
of the five Happinesses, and the Awing Use of the six Extremities.’ 


Heaven. Lin Clie-k‘e hold that all which is 
meant by the text is that Heaven gave Yu the 
mind and the enUghtcumeut to conceive and 
describe the Plan. C'hoo Ho was a.sked what 
he thought of this view, and whether it was not 
contrary to the Yih King, which says that ‘ the 
L5 gave forth the Book.’ He answered, ‘Suppose 
that He.aven iiad only now given the Book of 
Lf>, if it did not also give the mind to interpret 
it. no man would understand it ! Neither the 
old account, nor Liu Clie-k‘e’s, is to be set aside ’ I 

Ass##. 

iiave said 1 don't understand how the virtues 
and relations were left to go to ruin, in conse- 
quence of K'win’s failure : Ch‘in Szc-k‘ae has 
tried to explain tlie difficulty, but with little 

success. He says: — mmz&tm 

Ilk# (1^2 0f«® -It- g lit' 

C'h II. P. 4. The great Peas and its 
EisE Divisions. The reader most not 
suppose that the great Plan was something 
ditferent from its nine Divisions. It was merely 
the couibuiatioR of them. 


This parograph is supposed to he the work 
of Yu. According to Lew Uin, indeed, the 
whole 65 characters were upon the back of the 

tortoise ; -see the ^ i tlf 

Gan-kw5 says he did not know 
how DUtny characters were on the back of the 
tortoise, but that .the numbering of the Divisions, 

•first,’ ‘second,’ &c., ’ 0 > ^ Zl 

Q, '2J*) done by Yu. In this way 
there would tw 38 characters left. Some take 


away the half of these again, — those, namely, 
which have a verbal or hortatory force,’ 

leaving the names of the 
divisions. The prevailing opinion now, however, 
is that there were only the 45 small circles, 
open and close, upon the creature; but even 
thus much cannot be allowed. The whole story 
of the tortoise and ‘the book of 1.5’ is only fit 
to be told to children. In the paragraph before 

us, the characters had 

come down from the times of Hea ; perhaps the 
&c., had done the same ; 

^71 — ' 0 > 5 ^ Zl 0 > *'=•> ■*ere spoken 
by the viscount of Ke in the narrative which 
he gave to Woo. 


While discarding the ‘book of L8,’ it will be 
a help to the student’s memory, and in his 
reading of the various lore on the" Plan, if I ap- 
pend here an outline of the ‘Book’ with the 
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5 III. [i. ] “First, of the five elements. — ^The first is named water; 
the second, fire; the third, wood; the fourth, metal; the fifth, earth. 
The nature of w^ater is to soak and descend ; of fire, to blaze and as- 
cend; of wood, to be crooked and to be straight ; of metal, to obey and 



?*.• 


names of tlie Divisions added to it. It differs 
from the <*oii?mon representations of the Plan, 
by cootaining the 5th division in the centre, 
ivhich is ordinarily excluded, from numerical 
consideraticms. 



For the names of the subjects of the nine 
Divisions, see on their several paragraphs that 

follow. With regard to the ‘five it is 
said they are to be reverently used. The 
being personal, belonging to the government of 
one’s self, it is required to be ‘reverent’ in 
respect to them. [Keang Shing, after Lew 
Bin, reads for ^ ^ rests 

on good anthority ; — sec the /oc.]- 

The ‘ eight ’ are to be used ‘liberally.’ 
is read as if it were and defined by 
Ma Yung and Wang Suli try to retain 
the meaning of ‘agriculture/ — but inef- 
fectually. The ‘five ^2* ^ used 

* harmoniously/--' to bring the works of men 
into harmony with the times of heaven.’ 

The ‘ various are to be used ‘thoughtfully.’ 
with considerate examination.’ The 

are to be used ‘encouragingly/— so 


as to attract men ‘towardsV^P) what is desir- 
ed. No niiinbcis. it U »»h.'^ervpfl, are i^sed 
with reference ;o the fifth Division, the perfec- 
tion which It indicates not lieing capable of 
measurement. 

CU. III. Fp. 5 — -to. Particllar descrip- 
tion* OF THE NINE DIVISIONS. 5. 0/ the 

Jure elements. Gaubil does nut translate bX’ 
gives always- ‘les cinq hiny.' We have got 
into the habit of renilering it in English by 
‘elements.’ But it .seems hardly possible to 
determine what the Chinese mean by the term. 
By 'elements ’ we mean ‘ the first principles or 
ingredients of whish all bodies are composed ’ 
The Bythagoreans, by their four elements of 
earth, water, air, and fire— a classification first 
made, apparently, by Oeelhis — tlid not intend so 
much the nature or es.sence of material sub- 
stances. as the forms under which matter is 
actually presented to us. The term meaning 

‘to move,’ ‘to be in action,’ shows that the 
original conception of the Chinese is of a dif- 
ferent nature ; and it is said, in the diet., that 
‘the five hing move and revolve throughout 
heaven and earth, without ever ceasing, and 
hence they .are so called ( ^ 

fdi ^ ^ .1,’ S 

trihuted,’ s.iy the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo, 
‘through the four seasons, they iimke the “five 
arrangements;” exhibited in prognostications, 
they give rise to dir ination by the tortoise and 
the reeds; having lodgment in the human body, 
they produce “the five businesses; ’ moved by 
good lortiine and bad. tliey proiiuee “the various 
verifications;” communicated to organisms, they 
produce the ditfercnt natures, hard and soft, 
good and evil ; working out their results in the 
changes of those organisms, they necessitate 
here beiievoleuce and there meanness, here 
longevity and there early death .- .ill these 
things are from the operation of the five /tiny. 
But if we speak of them in their simplest and 
most important ch.araeter, they are, as here, 
what man’s life depends upon, what the people 
cannot do w ithout.’ 

Leaving all this jargon, and turning to the 
‘ counsels of Yu ’ parr.'T, 8, we find that ‘ water, 
fire, metal, wood, and earth ' are, along with 
'grain,' the 'six magazines,' from which the 
people aie to lie provided with wp^t is neces- 
sary for their sustenance and ( omfort. We 
may content ourselves, therefore, with under- 
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to change ; while the virtue of earth is seen in seed-sowing and inga- 
thering. That which soaks and descends becomes salt ; that which 
blazes and ascends becomes bitter ; that which is crooked and straight 
becomes sour; that which obeys and changes becomes acrid; and 
from seed-sowing and ingathering comes sweetnesa 
6 [ii. ] “Second, of the five businesses. — The first is called de- 
meanour; the second, speech ; the third, seeing ; the fourth, hearing; 
and the fifth, thinking. The virtue of the demeanour is called 
respectfulness ; of speech, accordance with reason ; of seeing, clear- 


SUnding here as ‘the five essentials 

to fanman life.’ From ^ "J? down- 

sratds is to be taken as the language of the 
▼iscount of Ke, or of the chronicler of Chow, to 
whom we owe the ‘ great Plan ’ of the Shoo : 
but the language is affected by the study of the 
Yih-king, which had come into vogue. 

TK 0 (?. — ' water may be described 

as moistening and descending.’ mr 

it is said, latt = , ‘ describe the 
nalmrt of the elements ’ But nature in such a 
case is only expressive of some qunliiia belong- 
ing to them. again, is said to be 

descriptive of the virtue of earth 
and hence we read ^ ^ and not 

‘ Metal obeys and changes ’ ; 
i.e.. it altera its form when acted on by fire 

From mr to the end we have the 
^cr ‘five tastes ’of the dements not, how- 
ever, the tastes that are proper to them, but 
those which they are found in course of time 
to assume. This is denoted by which I 
have translated ‘becomes.’ Hea Seuen has 
said, ‘The reason why we find used in 
connection with the five tastes or flavours of 
tw elements is this. — Water as it issues from 
the-spnng is not .salt r-bnt when it flows away 
to the ica, and is there collected and coagulated 
together for a long time, the salt Uste ia pro- 


dneed, and the saltness is made by the soaking 
and descending. When fire, blazes on without 
ceasing, charring nnd scorching for a long time, 
the bitter taste is produced, and the bitternesa 
is made by the blazing and ascending ’ j &c., 4c. 
The reader may find a reasonable meaning in 
all thia if he can. Ts‘ae observes that the five 
elements have their several sounds, colours, 
and nira, as well as tastes, but the text only 
speaks of their tastes, those being of greater 
importance to the people tlian the others. 

P. 6. 0/ the Jive buemeeeee. To translate 

by ‘the five businesses’ reads awkward 
and imeouth ; but I can do no better with it. 
Medhurat renders the phrase by ‘ the five senses,’ 
wliich is plainly inadmissible. Gaubil gives 
for it — ‘ les cinq occupations on affaires.’ 

From the language of p. ^ ^ 

we gather that the ‘ aspect,’ ‘ the speech,’ 4c, 
are not themselves the but what give oc- 


‘ demeanour.’ describe the 

several virtues or desirable characteristics of the 

W0#’ 

"“m "“iP’ ‘ •ccordance,’ that is, obedience to 
right and reason. It is strange that the old 
interpreters, Gan-kw5, K‘ang-shing, and Ma 
Yung, all agree in defining by 
making the meaning to be — ‘ the virtue of speech 
is that it move others to follow the speaker.’ 
This is manifestly wrong. ^ 
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nes.s; of hearing, distinctness; and of thinking, perspicaciousness. 
Ihe respectfulness becomes manifest in gravity; accordance tviih 
rea^n, in orderliness ; the clearness, in wisdom ; the distinctness, in 
deliberation ; and the perspicaciousness, in sageness. ’ 

^ “Third, of the eight objects of government: — the first is 

called food; the second, commodities; the third, sacrifices ; the fourth 
the minister of works; the fifth, the minister of instruction; the 
sixth, the minister of crime ; the seventh, the entertainment of guests • 
the eighth, the army. ^ ' 

8 [ iv. ] “ Fourth, of the five arrangements.— The first is called the 

year; the second, the month; the third, the day; the fourth, the 


‘ penetrating to what is minute. ^ 
X &c., describe the consummation of thoi 


virtues what tliey come 

to, as is indicated by the 

These businesses are represented as being in 
the human person what the five elements .are in 
nature. Demeanour is the Iiuinan correspond- 
ency of water, speech that of fire. But again 
leaving all this, can we tell wh.at the writer 
would be at ? Lin Che-k‘e refers to what Men- 
cius says, VII., Pt. I., xxxviii.,— ‘ Ihe bodily 
organs with their functions belong to our 
Heaven-conferred nature ; hut a man must be 
a sage before be can satisfy the design of his 
bodily organization and then adds that this 
paragraph contains the science of doing this. 
Certainly if a man have attained to the results 
here exhibited, he has made much progress in 
self-government and personal cultivation. 


P. 7. Tht eight objects of govermnent. Med- 
hurst translates A by < the eight Regu- 
lators,’ and Gaubil by ‘Ics huit regies du 
Gouvernement.’ It means the eight things to 
be attended to in government, its objects or 
departments. They seem to be stated in the 
order of their importance in the view of the 
speaker. ’Food’ belongs to the department of 
agricultnre, and ‘commodities’ or ‘goods’ to 
that of trade and commerce. These two things 
being secured, the people would have the essen- 
tials of life, and would be able to attend to their 
duties to spiritual beings and to the dead. Then 


would come in the minister of works, to secure 
the comfort of their dwellings ; and the minister 
of instruction to teach them all their moral 
duties; and the minister of crime to deter them 
from evil. All festive ceremonies, all the iiiter- 
courees of society, could then be regulated ; and 
finally the efficiency of the army would be 
maintained, to secure the gmieral weU-beinn of 
the State. ” 

It will be seen that the three first and two 
last are the objects to be .attended to in their 
sevei-al departments, while the intermediate 
three are the names of the ministers. No ac- 
count can be given of this peculiarity of the 

style. So the author was pleased to write 

very unsatisfactorily. ’ 

P. 8. The five subjects oj arrangement. Med- 
hnrst c.alls the ^ the ‘five Arrangers,’ 
and Gaubil, ‘les cinn Periodes.’ He observes in 
a note that clironicles and 

annals ; for a revolution of the stars, of cycles, 
of years; and that it may express a fixed point 
for chronoli^y and astronomy.’ 'I'lie term 
properly denotes ‘the sorting of threads of 
silk, and thence is applied to the digesting of 
chronicles and amnging of annals. It is hard 
to say whether it is intended in the text for 
the objective work of arranging the measures 
of the things spoken of. or, for those thinga 
as measured and arranged. 

‘a complete re- 
volution of the seasons.’ ‘the moon,’ is 
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stars and planets, and the zodiacal signs ; and the fifth, the calendaric 
calculations. 

9 [ V. ] “ Fifth, of royal perfection. — The sovereign having establish- 

ed his highest point of excellence, he concentrates in himself the five, 
happinesses, and then diffuses them so as to give them to his 
people : — then on their part the multitudes of the people, resting 


here •= ‘ month,' the period of a lunation,’ in- 
cluding the determination of new and full moon, 
and tlic intermediate phasea. ‘the sun,’ 

is here>=»‘a day.’ J^, — see Can. of 

Yaou,’ p. 3. 1^, — comp, the use of 

this phrase in the Canon of Shun, p. 14. It is 
here used, in its primary meaning, of the com- 
putations by which the measures of the year, 
the month, the day, Ac., are determined, and 
the calendar fixed. 

This division of the Plan is substantially the 
same as Yaou’s instructions to his astronomers. 
The language is too brief to tell us what im- 
provement had been made in the science of 
astronomy between the time of Yaou, and that 
of king Woo 

Pp- 9 — 16.. Royal perfectim Medhurst 
translates by ‘ the princely perfections ;’ 

and Gaubil, by Me terme du Souverain, on le 
milieu du Souverain.’ Gaii-kwvl h.td defined 
the terms by , ‘the great Mean,’ and 

liis explanation seems to have been unquestioned 
till the time of the Sung dynasty. 'Then Choo 
He insisted that ^ must be taken here in the 
sense of ‘prince,' ‘ sovereign,’ referring to 
the way in which it is interchanged with in 
P...U 

iS- it SI] « iS la S ^ "5 

^ ). Choo’s cri tieism is correct. — He is correct 
also in rejecting the definition of by pj? . 

is ‘ the utmost point,’ — the extreme of excel- 
lence, realized in the person of the sovereign, and 


serving as an example and attractive influence 
to all below, both ministers and people. It it 
supposed to be in the centre, the exact middle, 
but it should not be called the centre or Mean. 
Take its primary application to ‘the beam form- 
ing the ridge of a house;’ — that is the highest 
point of the roof, on which the other parts 
rest, and it is in the centre of it ; but it is called 
and not By ‘royal perfection’ 

we are to understand the sovereign, all that he 
onght to be. Ts’ae divells upon it in its relation 
to his person.al character, exhibiting all the 
virtues. Others say it is the accumiUittion of 
the personal and governmental excellences det- 
crib^ in the previous divisions of the Plan. 
Our best way is to leave it in its own vagueness. 

I have already observed that no place is 
found for this in the numerical scheme of the 
‘Great Plan,’ arranged according to the prin- 
ciples of the Yih King. There are only 8 
diagrams, not 9. This might have shown the 
critics that this Book was not to be treated on 
those principles. 9. 

, — * collects these five happinesses,^ that 
is, collects, concentrates them in his own person 

i ^ ^ M 

R Happiness, it is supposed, invari- 


ablv follows virtue ; — compare in the ‘ Counsels 

^ ^ 

The ‘ five happinesses ’ must be tliore 
of the last Division, and we are surprised to 
find them mentioned here, with the definitive 

0$ = before them. It is not to be won- 
dered at that Hung Mae ('^ should have 
proposed to remove from this down to 
UTS P> 11> to the ninth division. The difli- 
culty is a little Ughtened by taking ^ 
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10 in your perfection, will give to you the preservation of it. That 
the multitudes of the people have no lawless confederacies, and that 
men in office have no selfish combinations, will be an effect of the 

11 sovereign’s establishing his highest point of excellence. Among all 
the multitudes of the people, when any have counsel, and conduct, 
and keep themselves from evil, do you bear them in mind ; those who 
do not come up to the highest excellence, and yet do not involve 
themselves in crime, let the sovereign receive; and when a placid 


‘thereon’or ‘thereby,’ as in the translation. 

^ M 

diffusing and giving them to his multitudinous 
people.’ The king, not able to be happy him- 
self only, seeks to make his people happy; — it 

is not said by what methods. 

~r“ -r', — Ts'ae expands this : — ’’a* Rife 

itJ lt|^’ * people, after that, guard and pre- 
serve the perfection of the sovereign for him, 
not daring to lose it or let it drop. This is 
what is shown The whole tells 

us what a mutual interest the ruler and the 
people have in this royal perfection.’ It is 

really difBcuIt to say what the whole tells iis. 
The student will not fail to observe tiow the 


of the last par. Perhaps indicates the vari- 
ous efforts and steps of progress by which 
the point of establishment, is attained. 

1 1. Mow royal perfection will be seen in dealing 
with superior men, and with inferior men also, bring- 
ing the latter to approve and attain to the highest 
ejccelleaee. are men ‘ mighty 

in words and <le«^8.’ They are snpposeil further 
to be to have that firm and resolved 

nature, which will sustain them against tempta- 
tion. ‘ think of them,’ ‘bear tliciu 

in mind.’ This is = ‘ give to sucli your con- 
fidence. You may repose trust in them.’ 

— ‘do not harmonize with — 
have not yet attained to — the highest excellence.’ 

The = jffj ffn, with the adversative force 


A uc sLuuuiu Will uui. iitii vu uuserve now tnt? ; , i r x. 

viscount of Ke begins hereto address himself i 011* i hese arc a class of mediocre 

individuals^ different from and inferior to the 
former. Gan-k» 6, taking 

took this as addressed to king Woo: 

‘you ought to compose your eountenance, and 
condescend to those inferior men.’ But he is 
then obliged to understand another A aa 
the nominative to Q , — ‘ when men say,’ Ac,. 
It is better to take, with Choo He, r?nj^ 

rifnfe , as referring to the class of men just 
described, and =•=* when they are pleased, and 
look so, saying,’ Ac.. Ta'ao says: — 


to king Woo. — 10. Ro^al per- 

Jectwn will banish from the empire all selfish con- 
federacies. J|)| ==3J^ ‘had, corrupt 

parties.’ has here its frequent meaning of 

1 ^, ‘ beyond bounds.’ Comp. mmT- 
in the ‘ Yili and Tseih,’ p. 8. 

above, is understooii to mean 
‘ men having office.’ is used in a bad 

sense. 

combining.’ is about f. q. 


VOL. 111. 
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satisfaction appears in their countenances, and they say — ‘ Our love 
is fixed on virtue,’ do you then confer favour on them. Those men 

12 will in this way advance to -the perfection of the sovereign. Do not 
oppress the friendless and childless; do not fear the high and 

13 illustrious. When men have ability and administrative power, cause 
them still more to cultivate their conduct, and the prosperity of the 
country will be promoted. All right men, having a competency, 
will go on to be good. If you cannot make men have what they 
love iu their families, they will only proceed to be guilty of crime; 


rfii ^ H' :zr 

^ Z iS’ -iS 

‘ fire happinesses.’ 

It ^ — the ‘Daily Explanation' 

Mtift & R' 

12. Ts‘ae says this p.xr. completes the 
meaning of the one which precedes, and serves 
to introduce that which follows. To me it 
interrupts the train of thought, fugitive as that 
is. Gan-kwd says that ^ = ^ 

0 * solitary, without brotiicrs,’ and that 

is ‘childless.’ 

4 

13. Ts-ae says that this paragraph speaks 
of ‘men who are in office’ ^ 

.) Tbis id in accordance with the dis- 

tinciioQ made between fS-R and in 
par. 10. This is the general view of the critics. 

1 do not think it can be altogether sustained. 
The ‘ men ’ may not be in office, but only aspi- 
rants for it. They are inferior to those first 


mentioned in p-ir. II, having the ability, and 
the practical capacity, but being without the 
conservative clement. If they can 

be led on to tliis— 

— they may be employed, and their employment 
will conduce to the prosperity of the country. 

AIISjEA , — Gan-kw# takes 

in a moral sense as = 

‘ correct men.’ I think his view is right. Ts‘se 
understands the phrase in an official sense, and 
says it = K ‘men who are in 

official employment.’ The phrase may be so 
taken ; but the other view suits the whole 

paragraph better. Wc%>- ‘being en- 

riched,’ having remunerative office conferred on 
them. ^1=^, ‘good.’ — ‘then 

they will be good.’ Ts'ac makes this = ‘ then 
you may require them to be good.’ The idea 
is the same with that which Mencius often 
insists on, — that men, when raised above the 
pressure of want, are likely, may be expected, 
to cultivate the moral virtues. Though I have 

followed Gan-kwS in his view of IE A’l 
cannot accept his explanation of this ^ ^ ; 

;2^‘he|ij^. ^ 

— the principal difficulty here is with 

n the 3d tone, 
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■while they do not love virtue, though you confer favour on them, 
they will involve you in the guilt of employing them thus evil. 

“ Without deflection, without unevennes;?. 

Pursue the Royal righteousness ; 

Without any selfish likings. 

Pursue the Royal way ; 

Without any selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the Royal path ; 

Without deflection, without partiality. 

Broad and long is the Royal path. 

Without partiality, without deflection, 

The Royal path is level and ea.sy ; 


and u = ^ * to hmve what 

they ioTC,’ meaning the means of comfortable 

liTiBff- rfij ^ ^ 

families;’ — tlie jjjj being taken as merely a 
pause or rest of the voice. ■ Possibly it may = 
‘ your,’ and may be, by synecdoche, 

for g so that ^ “‘your country.’ 
I prefer the other construction however. 

a# A »f * m-A A BH » 

The whole is in opposition to 

the preceding clause. — ‘ Let the sovereign em- 
ploy and remunerate those ableand well-meaning 
men, and they will go on to be really good. If 
on the contrary they are neglected, and left to 
aoifer penury, they will lose their self-respect, 
and proceed to become evil.* Hoo Yih-cliung 
; Yuen dyn.) explains the passage 

very much in the same way. He says '—ft 


JL iE * K . ft ® # iffi 

BiJftA»PS#^P» 

itt such men, falling off into 


crime, may afterwards be put in remunerating 
offices; but the opportunity has been lost by the 
sovereign. He will only now reap the fruit of 
his want of wisdom in dealing with them in the 
past. 

P. 14. An ancient Sonp, descriptive of the 
royal perfection, and stimulating men to imitate it. 
We may compare with it the songs of Shun 
and Kaou-yaou in the ‘ Yih and ’I'seih.’ The 
lines are composed of four charactera and every 
two lines rhyme together after a fashion. The 
general opinion is that tlie song was not com- 
posed by the- visiount of Ke, but that it was a 
well-known piece, wliicli liad come down from 
the Hea times, and which he recites to king 

Woo- ^ 

— Sze-ma Ts'eeii gives for j^, and 
there can be no doubt this was the reading till 
the reign of the emperor Heuen-tsung 


of the T'ang dynasty. A proclamation of 
his, in the year 744, is still extant, ordering the 
change from to |^, that there might be a 
rhyme with and referring to the language 
of the Yih in the diagram 


K." suggesting the latter character, which 
is in meaning much the same as the other. 
But we might still retain and read 


as to rhyme with it. which is a deriva- 

tive from it, is allowed to be sometimes pre- 
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Without perversity, without one-sidedness, 

The Royal path is right and straight. 

Seeing this perfect excellence, 

Turn to this perfect excellence.” 

He went on to say, “This amplification of the Royal perfection 
contains the unchanging rule, and is the great lesson — ^yea, it is the 
lesson of God. All the multitudes, instructed in this amplification 
of the perfect excellence, and carrying it into practice, will approxi- 


noaoced so ; and, in fact, is the phonetic 
element in itself. Keang Shing edits — 

Mii m it- diet. 

also savs that Sfl was the reading of the old 
text. I have not found any authority for this. 

Ts'ae observes that jjjj, and 
in the first three couplets, are descriptive of 
risings of selfishness in one’s own mind, and 

flS’ 

descriptive of the manifestations of selfishness 
in one's conduct. A distinction is made 

between and in this way : — is the 
ideal character of the Royal course, always 

is that course, as it is to be actually 
trodden by all 

* H SS> 3E it ^ 

is read p‘een, to rhyme with . The phrase is 
explained by 

, — Lin Che-k‘e says on this : 

B'l*i 

* S ^ ft ffc te tfe. Vh. I»r- 

fectiun, set up, is like the north pole-star 
occupying its place. Meeting with the perfec- 
tion and turning to it, is like all the other stars 
moving towards — doing homage to— the pole 
star.’ 

_Pp. 15, 16. Tkt viscount of Ke cfiebrates the 
description which he has given of the Royal perfec- 
tion^ and the glorious issue to which it leads, 

15. The at the beginning, must have 
for its subject. Ts'ae calls it 


* a term of introduction ’ ; Hea Seuen, Jjj 
‘ a terra indicating a change in the 
disconrse or argument.’ ^ 


:g , — * tlic diffuse discourse of Royal perfec- 
tion.’ Wc must understand all the amplification 
which the viscount had given of the phraae 

MS- 

slant, invariable.’ , — ‘ it is the Tenon * 

for alL — ‘from God ft 

its lesson.’ We must wish that the language 
of this par. had been more explicit. I will here 
again make use of the words of Chdn Ya-yCn, 
while confessing my own want of appreciation 
of what awakens so much enthusiasm in him, 

and other Chinese critics : — ^ p* , 

iinjawit^ ST. 

fflciR#,- :#:T:Bri8JB-lfc- 

gl.***.;*^:*^?.®* 

- Bp — # ® 16. s 
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mate to the glory of the son of Heaven, and say, ‘ The son of 
Heaven is the parent of the people, and so becomes the sovereign of 
the empire.’ 

17 [vi. ] “Sixth, of the three virtues. — The firet is called correctness 
and straightforwardness ; the second, strong government ; and the 
third, mild government In peace and tranquillity, correctness and 
straightforwardness must sway; in violence and disorder, strong 
government must sway ; in harmony and order, mild government 
must stoay. For the reserved and I’etiring there is the strong rule; 
for the lofty and intelligent there is the mild rule. 


^ W 

S . Medhont erroneously translates the 
ise — •carry out these wide-spread instrun- 
tions.* The people arc supposed to repeat and 
croon over the amplification, — especially the 
song, teaching themselves and one another, and 
to be aroused to carry the lessons into practice, 
till they attain to a perfection in their degree 
equal to that of the sovereign in this. ^ 
-y^, — the people are the subject 
of the 0 here. Bea Seuen would refer it to 
like tlic P in the last par., but he 
must be wrong. , — ‘ the Son of 

Heaven ; ’ — see Part III., Bk. I V^ 5. 

Pp. 17-r-lS. 0/ tht three virtues. The three 

virtues are clmracteristics of the imperial rule ; 
— they are not personal attributes of the sove- 
reign, but the manifestations of the perfection 
which is supposed to have been described in the 

last Division. Their n.ames are iE ll’ ill 
, and Ts‘ae makes the names 

jEit.M. and ; but the omission of 
the^ in the case of the second and third 
gives them too much the appearance of personal 
attributes. Tlie second and third are chiefly 
dwelt on, this division being supplementary to 
the last, — to show how the Royal perfection 
will deal with limes and cases of an abnormal 


character. 17. IE lit .—see in p. 14, 
3E IE course that the 

perfect sovereign will natarally and usually 
take. ii| — ‘ strong subduing.’ This is 

the course of the perfect sovereign, when it is 
necessary for him to put on his terrors. 

* mild subduing.’ ’This is liis course, 
when it is proper for him to condescend to 
weaker natures. m ^ % 

• friendly,’ ‘ disposed to be friendly,’ must here 
be taken ss = ‘ compliaut,' ‘ obedient.’ 

‘harmonious,’ ‘mild.’ iXiB. 
— the former of these characters signifies • to 
sink beneath the water,’ and the second, ‘ to 
dive.’ ‘ Disappearance,’ ‘ being hidden,’ be- 
longs to both these things, and hence the com- 
bination is used in the text to denote individuals 
wlio are reserved and retiring, wanting in force 
of character. In the high and in- 

telligent,’ we have the opposite of them, those 
in whom the forw.ard element predominates. 
The ‘ strong rule ’ must be applied to the former 
class, — to encourage them, and the ‘mild rule 
to the latter, — to repress them. 'The use of the 
‘ virtues ' is thus difiereut from what it appears to 
be in the clauses that precede. Chinese critics 
do not venture to find fault with this ; — to me 
it makes tiie text perplexing and enigmatical. 
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18 “It belongs only to the prince to confer favours, to display the 

19 terrors of majesty, and to receive the revenues of the empire. There 
should be no such thing as a minister conferring favours, displi^ing 
the terrors of justice^ or receiving the revenues of the country. Such 
a thing is injurious to the families, and fatal to the States of the 
empire; — small officers become one-sided and perverse, and the people 
commit assumptions and excesses. 

20 [vii. ] “ Seventh, of the examination of doubts. — Having chosen and 


18, 19. Thr, prerognthts of the ruler must be 
strictlji mmelaiusd. Some critic* would remove 
these paragraphs to the last Division. One 
certainly doe* not readily perceive what connec- 
tion they have with the three virtues that have 
just been spoken of. We can hardly venture 
on the step of removing them, however, and put- 
ting them in another place ; — we must be con- 
tent with them where they are, acknowledging 
the vexation which their inconseqoenceoccasions 
us. Only the prince jfjQ, ‘rouses up, em- 
ploys, the various happmesses;’ he is the 
source of all favours and dignities. In the 

same way he only — is the source of all 

punishments and degradations. 

— * only the prince the gemmeous food.’ 

‘the pearly or precious food,’ 
each grain of rice or other con being spoken 
of as a gem or pearl There is no ■^, it will 
be seen, between and ^ and we 
must therefore supply another verb, and one, it 
seems to me, of a different meaning. Lin Che- 
k*e, without repeating the or supplying 

miy other verb, yet understands the clause ac- 
cording to the analogy of the two preceding 
ones, and takes the -f; as meaning all the 
badges of distinction and favour conferred by the 
sovereign on his princes and ministers. There 
is thus no intelligible differeiKe between the 
first danse, f|| |g, and this. 

Ts'ae says that the ^ ‘the precious 
grain,’ is what the people contribute to thdr 


rulers (“]> ^ ^ Jt.)- He must 

be right 3E^ »‘the revenues’ of the 
State ; and we must understand the verls 
‘ to enjoy,’ ‘ to receive,’ before the phrase. 
According to this view, is to be interpreted 
not of the emperor only, but of all the princes, 
large and small, in their several States as well. 
K’ang-shing, Ma Yung, and Wang Soh all insist 

on this. Ms Yang’s words are — 4|l,, 

Gan-kwd does not q>eak distinctly 
on the point ; but Ying-U, in his gloss on tha 
other’s annotation, refers to Wang Snh’s view, 
observing that, as the princes, in their several 
States lud the power of rewards and punish- 
ments, and, he might have added, the right to 
the revenue, this interpretation is perhaps cor- 
rect. It docs seem strange thus to pass from 
the person and govt, of the emperor; but so it ia 

— see on if T in par. 13. Thera 

is the same difteulty in determining the meaa- 
ing. The two last clauses show how the injury 
and ruin will arise. There will be a general 
disorganization of social order, each lower rank 
trying to usurp the privileges of that above it; 
—comp. Mencius I., Bk. I., 4. and 

are again opposed to each other, as in tiw 1^ 
and other paragraphs. 

Pp, 20-^1. Of the examination of ifoubts. 
The course propo^ for the satisfaction of 
doubts shows us at how early an age the Chinese 
had come under the power of absurd supersti- 
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appointed officers for divining by the tortoise and by the milfoil, 
|21 they are to be charged on occasion to perform their duties. In doing 
this, they will find the appearances of rain, clearing up, cloudiness, 

122 want of connection and cros.sing; and the symbols, solidity, and re- 

123 pentance. In all the indications are seven; — five given by the tortoise, 
and two by the milfoil, by which the errors of affairs may be 

|24 traced out. These officers having been appointed, w'lien the opera- 
tions with the tortoise and milfoil are proceeded with, three men are 
to obtain and interpret the indications and symbols, and the consent- 
ing words of two of them are to be followed. 


tions. In the * Counsels of Yu,’ p. 18, that sage 
proposes to Shun to submit the question of 
irho should be his successor on the throne to 
divination, and the emperor replies that he had 
already done so. There is no reason to doubt, 
therefore, the genuineness of the great Plan, as 
a relic of the He.i times, from the nature of this 
part of it. As soon as the curtain lifts from 
Chilli), and we get a glimpse of its greatest men 
about four thousand years .uto, we find ttiem 
trying to build up a science of the will of Heaven 
and issues of events, from viirious indications 
given by the shell of a tortoise and tlic stalks 
of the milfoil I Gaubil observes that .according 
to the text the tortoise and milfoil were consult- 
ed only in douhtful cases. But wc may be 
sure tliat if such was the practice of the sages, 
8uperstitio)is observances entered largely as a 
depraving and disturbing element into the life 
of the people. They do so at the present day. 
The old methods of divination have fallen into 
disuse, and I cannot say how far other methods 
axe sanctioned by the government, but tlie di- 
viners and soothsayers, of many kinds, form a 
considerable and influential class of society. 

Pp. 20—24 contain some hints as to the 
manner in which divination was practised. The 
same subject is treated in the Chow Le, Bk. 
XXIV ; but it is hanlly possible to get the two 
accounts into one’s mind so as to understand 
and be able distinctly to describe the subject. 

20. Tico kinds of dii-ination and the ap- 
pointment of officers to superintend them. The two 
kinds of divination were — first, that by means of 
the tortoise, or tortoise-shell rather, called j> ; 
and that by means of the stalks of the 
plant, called ‘ The tortoise,’ saysChoo He, 

‘ after great length of years becomes intelligent ; 


and the plant will yield, when a hundred 
years old, a hundred stalks from one root, and 
is also a spiritual and intelligent thing. The 
two divinations were in reality a questioning 
of spiritual beings, the plant and the tortoise 
being employed, because of their mysterious 
intelligence, to indicate their intimations. The 
way of divination hy the tortoise was by the 
application of fire to scorch the tortoise-shell 
till the indications appeared on it : and that by 
the stalks of the plant was to manipulate in the 
prescribed ways forty-nine of them, eighteen 
difl'erent times, till the diagrams were formed ’ 

(*i ^ fill 4 W * 

See the Chapter on Divination in the ‘Historical 
Kecords’C^^.^'lJ’^,^ 

A -h/V 

Medhurst says the was one of the class of 
plants called Achillen. mlltefoHum. Williams calls 
it ‘ a sort of labiate plant, like verbena,’ thereby 
leading us to think of the • holy herb’ of Dio- 
scorides. the verbina officinalis. The coirectncss, 
however, of both these accounts may be doubt- 
ed. There is a figure of the plant in the 
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but I hsTC not yet been able to obtain a speci- 
men to have its botanical name and place exactly 
deterniined. 

We cannot tell bow many were the o6Scers 
of divination in the earlier dynasties, nor what 
were their several duties. In the Book of the 
Chow Le, referred to above, we have the 
I'* , or ‘grand diviner;’ tho jv gjjj, or ‘roas- 
ter of divination the ® A. or ‘ keeper of 
the tortoises ; ’ the or ‘preparer of 

the wor)d ; ’ and the ^ observers 

and interpreters of the prognostics.’ They were 
all, ohsene the critics, required to be men far 
removed from the disturbing influence of passion 
and prejudice. Only such could be associated 
with the methods of communieatiou between 
higher intelligences and men. 

Pp. 21 — 23. The variMtt indicalions, 21. 
The appearances here descrilied were those 
made on the shell of the tortoise. The way in 
which they were obtained seems to have been 
this. — The outer shell of the tortoise was taken 
off, leaving tho inner portion on which were 
the marks of the lines of the muscles of the 
creature, &c. A part of this was selected for 
operation, and smeared with ink. The fire was 
then applied beneath, and tlio ink, when it was 
examined, according as it had been variously 
dried by the heat, gave the appearances men- 
tioited. is deflned as [}- , ‘ rain 

stopping,’ ‘the weather clearing up.’ ^ 
‘ cloudiness, obscurity.’ 
for which K'ung-slung and others havo 

pj i '» understood to mean certain marks scat- 
tered aliout, without connection or relation; — 
see the remarks, by the editors of Yuug-chmg’s 
Shoo, on Gan-k'vo’s definition of the term by 

S -l? ^ M' Its- ^ ^ 

meaning lines or cracks 
In the ink ci o.ssing each other. Ts'ac says these 
appearances belonged severally to the different 
elements, that of rain to water, of cloudiness 
to wood, &c. The whole operation was a piece 
of absurdity, and we have too little iuforuiation 
to say anything certain about it, 22. 

and were the names given to the diagrams 
forme<l by the manipulation of the stalks of 
the she. In a complete diagram, composed 
of two of the eight primary ones, tiic lower 
iijiruTe is callod ‘the iuner diagram’ 

and was styled ^ ; the upper figure is 
called ‘ the outer diagram ’ (^|» ^), and was 
styled ij^. There were also other conditions 
according to which these names of S and >1^ 
were applied to the different ffg'ures. How far 
however, they obtained in tlie Hea and Shang 
dynasties we cannot tell. Our present Yih 
King is entirely a book of the Chow dvnasty ■ 


but the text shows that the manipulation of 
Fiih-he’s lines, and the derivation of meanings 
from the combination of tbein were practist^, 
I at least to some extent, in the earlier times. 

Ttie meaning of the names ^ and is very 
much debated ; and instead of entering on the 
discussion here, I will content myself with the 
words of Heang Gan-shc (3^ Sung 

dyn.), one of the most voluminous writers on 
the Yih, — ‘We only know that the inner diagram 
was and the outer •1^; we do not know 
what was intended by those designations.’ 

23. We have here a resume of the two last 
parr, with the addition of the enigmatical phrase 

t^f ^ h ^ 

— wemustunderstandafirst^ between j-* and 
y . The p here is equivalent to p 
in p. 20, so that is exchanged for ^ tif 
‘ ‘ to pusti Of carry 

out;’ may be taken as either ‘error,’ 

or Ts'ae adopts the former meaning, and 

interprets — ‘By this means the errors of human 
affairs may be traced out,’ that is, may be in- 
dicated before they occur, and so be avoided. 



$ m ii a* 

^ s, ^ w- 

the former meaning, and interpreted — ‘every 
changing form of indication and symbol being 
traced out and determined.’ See the quota- 
tion from him in the ^ 3^ ; stUl, when the 
operations, thus many times varied, had been 
concluded, the object would be to obtain the 
guidance of their results in the conduct of 
affairs. Woo Ch‘iiig and many others prefer 
to say that they do not understand the phrase 
at all. 

24. Care to he taken in performing the dirina- 

A # h = 

»hole = |5t M 

^ A ft h M 'ir- 

appointed the men thus selected to be the oflScers 
of divination.’ = ^ A .-w® are to sup- 
pose that they have been charged to perform 
theirduties (/J, ^ p p. 20 ), and then 
three men divine in each way. ^ last 
par. was=^; hers it is used both for P 

and including not only the various raani- 
pulations, but also the interpreting the results 
obtained. It is supposed that each man went 
thrimgh his operation further on a different 
methods 
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25 “ If you have doubts about any great matter, consult with your 
own heart; consult with your nobles and officers; consult with the 

26 masses of the people ; consult the tortoise and milfoil. If you, the 
tortoise, the milfoil, the nobles and officers, and the common people 
all consent to a course, this is what is called a great concord, and 
the result will be the welfare of your person, and good fortune to 

4 27 your descendants. If you, the tortoise, and the milfoil all agree, 

j while the nobles and common people oppose, the result will be 
I 28 fortunate. If the nobles and officers, the tortoise, and the milfoil 
I all agree, while you oppose and the common people oppose, the 
I 29 result will be fortunate. If the common people, the tortoise and 
the milfoil all agree, while you and the nobles and officers oppose, 
30 the result will be fortunate. If you and the tortoise agree, whUe 


I 

i 

I 


Pp. 25 — 31. Rules for the application of the j 
results of divinationy and the varying conclusions of 
meUy to the solution of doubts. 25. 

• is not ‘great doubts,’ but ‘doubts on a great 
matter.’ The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ says, — 

^ ^ tf Ih ^ ^ So ^ 

It is not to be supposed tliat 
tlie en)peror would on every little matter or 
private occasion consult both men and spirits 
in the way proposed. We must keep in mind 
that ‘ the Great Plan ’ is a scheme of govern- 
ment. There are five parties whose opinions 
were to be weighed : — first, tte emperor him- 
self ; next, his high nobles and ofScere generally 

common people; fourtli, 
the tortoise ; and fifth, the stalks of the she. 
The student will remember how the emperor in 


the Pwan-kftng complains that the opinions of 
the people were kept from him. Compare also, 
pp. 2 and 3 in ‘The punitive Expedition of Yin.’ 
Choo He observes that tJie opinions of men 
were first taken into consideration, but as they 
are liable to be affected by ignorance, and selfish 
considerations, the views of the spirits, above 
such disturbing influences, and intimated 
the divinations, were to have the greater weight 
in the final determination. 26. The ease 
of a yreat concord, all the Jive parties agreeing. 

27. The emperor, the tortoise-shell, and Aa 
milfoil, all agreeing, carry it over the nobles and 
oftieers, and the people. 28. The nobles and 

officers, with the tortoise and milfoil, carry it over 
the sovereign and peigde. 29. The people, with 
the tortoise and milfoil, carry it over the sovereign, 
and the nobles aud officers. 30. JFiew the 

sovereign and the iortoise were opposed to all the 
other parties. In tliis Case, nut only are the 
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the milfoil, the nobles and officers, and the common people oppose, 
internal operations will be fortunate, and external operations will 
31 be unlucky. When the tortoise and milfoil are both opposed to the 
views of men, there will be good fortune in stillness, and active 
operations will be unlucky. 


opinions of men divided, but the spirita also give 
different intimations. The doubt therefore re- 
mained, and the difficulty was settled by a 
compromise! ‘Internal affairs,' acc. to Gan- 
kwo. were cases of marriages, capping, and 
sacriflcea within the State; ‘external affairs* 
were military expeditions undertaken beyond 
it. Choo He says : — * In thi.s case, the tortoise 
opposing and the milfoil consenting, nothing, 
it would seem, should be undertaken. But the 
tortoise-shell was supposed to give surer indica- 
tions than the plant, and as all the human 
opinions agreed, it was interred that internal 
affairs might be proceeded with and would be 
fortunate ! ' It is needless to point ont the in- 
consistency of this. 3i. Whtre the divina- 
twne gave reeulis contrary to aQ the hnman opinions. 
In this case the spirits carried it over men. 

‘using stillness, there will be 
good fortune.’ By ‘stillness’ is meant refrain- 
ing from the undertaking doubted of. 


[Many Chinese critics of more recent times 
seem to have an uneasy feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion on the subject of the ancient divinations ■ 
but hardly one has the courage boldly and fairly 
to disown tliem. To do so would be inconsistent 
with the proper veneration for the sages. 

T.‘^Chdn «ud:-^ 


it# il BS iS’iB .S: •»«<< 

do what m right ought to be done no rule foi 
this can be obtained from numbers ; and nc rul< 
can be obtaineil from them to do what in righl 
ought not to be done. There should be no divi 
nation in reference to wliat would not be right 
and no divination where there are no doubts 
To divine where there are no doubts is pronoun 
c^ “ a pi^e of folly to do so in reference t< 
wh« would not be right is pronounced a pieci 
of deception.”* 


Woo Ch‘ing obgen’ed; — 


±. Iff RW lift 

rjisAATaitt^*^. 

, ‘ From the oldest 
time never has anything turned out fortunate 
which the nobles and officers, with the common 
people, all disapproved of. Were the statements 
of the viscount of Kc to obtain currency and 
credence, the sovereigns ot future ages would 
be found casting away their high ministers and 
officers, and slighting their people, attending 
only to the intimations of the tortoise-shell and 
the she. Perverted talk and strange principles 
would find their way to influence, and there 
would be no end to the troubles of the empire. 
These passages belong to the fondness for 
superstition which was characteristic of the 
Shang dynasty ; accustomed toliearsuch things 
said, people believed them, and even a man of 
worth, like the viscount of Ke, could not keep 
himselt from going with the current of the 
prevailing custom.’ These observations are 
unusually free and sound, as coming from a 
Chinese scholar. The man who ezpresaed 
himself thus should have gone on to bolder 
conclusions, affecting the reputation for sageness 
of i u and Shun, and even of Confucius Iiimself. 
I am sorry to find a writer, so sensible in 
general as Hoo Vfei, trying to beat down the 
remarks of Ch’ing with the authority of the 

-M- rtv - ■ 


great sage ; 


. , - ^ '.enn. rww 'rjL,' l-i. i i . M 
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32 [viii]. “Eighth, of the various verifications. — ^They are rain; 
sunshine ; heat ; cold ; wind ; and seasonableness. When the five 
come all complete, and each is in its proper order, even the various 


'Pf [tl"* i* » 

dMignation bjr whi^ Woo Ch'ing is knovn], 

‘ in his remarks upou the Classics, often speaks 
about the errors of the worthy and wise ; but 
here he errs and commits himself more than 
usual. The Master, in his observations on the 
Yih, has said, “ To unravel what is confused, 
and search out what is mysterious ; to hook up 
what is deep, and reach to what is distant, — 
thus determining whatever will be fortunate or 
unluclqr, and rousing all men to continuous 
effort: there is nothing better than the use of 

the sAe and the tortoise-shell ” (see the ^5^ 

p ^1^. p. 87. ‘The Master’ of course is 
Confucius]. He also says, ’‘Men are consulted ; 
the spirits are consulted ; the common pe oplg 
abt contribute their ability” ~JC 

. p. 69), meaning that thus all things doubted 
of may be determined. Did the great Tu mean 
anything else than this by his “ Examination 
of Doubts”? and did the viscount of Ke 
accommodate to that what he said about divina- 
tion by the tortoise and the milfoil? Had he 
been sunk in the current of prevailii^ custom 
merely, how could he have bwn the visoonnt of 
Ke?’] 

PP- 82 — 38. Of tAe variou* veri/ieatiom, | 
Medhurst translates by ‘the general 

verificathms;’— rightly, as regards but 

wrong, as regards jjff, which<a>^^ — ‘‘not 
one merely,’ * many,’ * various.’ Gaubil renders 
the phrase by’ ‘les apparences,’— unhappily. 
In a note he says: — 'I render the Chinese 
character by ‘ifpareMce*,’iiot having found 
any word which would cover the whole extent 
of its meaning. In the ]»esent case, it signifies 
meteors, phenomena, appearances, but in such a 
sort XhtX those have relation to some other 
things with which they are connected; — the 
meteor or phenomenon indicates some good or 
some evil. It is a kind of correspondence which 
is supposed, it appears, to exist between the 
ordinary events of the life of men, and the con- 
stitutkm of the air, according to the different 
seasons ; — what is here said supposes 1 know not 
what physical speculation of those times. It 
is needless to bring to bear on the text the 
interpretatums of the later Chinese, for they 


are fdl of false ideas on the subject of phyrics. 
It may be also that the viscount of Ke wanted 
to play the physicist on points which he did 
not know.’ 

Gaubil describes cmrectly the way in which 
the character is here apjdied, but the 
translator should not render it from what it is 
applied to, but according to its proper significa- 
tion. In the diet, it is defined by p^, ‘ to bear 

witness,’ ‘ to attest,’ and by ‘ to illustrate ;’ 
and then there is quoted from par. 4 of this 

J[ft P™" 

babiy as good a term as can be found in our 
language. The giving the name to the various 
phenomena in the text, and making them in- 
dicators of the character of men’s conduct, is of 
a piece with the divinations of the last division. 
It is another form of superstition. If there 
underlie the words of the viscount of Ke some 
feeling of the harmony between the natural and 
spiritual worlds, which occurs to most men at 
times, and which strongly affects minds under 
deep religious thought or on the wings of poetic 
rapture, bis endeavour to give the subject V 
practical application is so shallow that it only 
strikes as as grotesque and absurd. 

The Division fails into two parts. In the 
first parr. 32—84, we have a description of the 
verifying phenomena, and the interpretation of 
them. 

P.32. , ‘ the sun coming ftntb,’ 

or « ‘ brightness,’ ‘ sunshine.’ 

‘warmth diffused,’ or=:^jj|^. 'heat.' 
The meaning of and is suflkuently 
shown by their opposition to ^ and 

‘rain and cold.’ 0B# , — I have translated 
tills by ‘ seasonablenss,’ and would extend its 
meaning to all the preceding verifications, so 
that there are only five and not six phenomena. 
’The specification of ‘five’ immediately after 
(£ ^ ^ ’”*7 which the 

phenomena are mentioned in the next par. with 
the adjunct of seem to require this inter- 
pretation. This was the view also of Gan-kwS, 
and is adopted by Choo He and most other 
critics. Gaubil however, translates 
by ‘ 6. Les saisons.’ And this view is contend- 
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33 plants will be abundantly luxuriant. Should any one of them be 
either excessively abundant, or excessively deficient, there is evil. 

“There are the favourable verifications: — namely, of gravity, 
which is emblemed by seasonable rain ; of orderliness, emblemed by 
seasonable sunshine ; of wisdom, emblemed by seasonable heat ; of 
deliberation, emblemed by seasonable cold; and of sageness, em- 
blemed by seasonable wind. There are also the unfavourable 
verifications : — namely, of wildness, emblemed by constant rain ; of 
assumption, emblemed by constant sunshine; of indolence, emblemed 

fX w ‘ 

the itsae is id accordance ’.»ith the course of 
the eonduct, and therefore we find the character 
Opposed to ‘gravity.’ we have 
‘incoherence,’ ‘wildness.’ Opposed to ‘or- 
derliness,’ we have ‘error,’ ‘pre- 

sumptuous error.’ Opposed to ‘wisdom,’ there 
’* ‘indecision’ (Wang Suh read 

with the same meaning). Opposed to 
‘deliberation,’ there is ‘urgency,’ ‘haste;’ 

and opposed to ‘sageness’ there is^^, ‘stupi- 
dity.’ _ ’The various phenomena, by which these 
qualities good and bad are respond^ to in nature 
and providence, .ire of course all fanciful. Since 
the Han dynasty, the critics have nearly all a- 
landoned tliemselvcs to vain jangling in specula- 
tions on the operation of the live elements, 
and their distributions through the seasons of 
the year, en rof^mt with the virtues and failings 
of men. And yet, as wo saw on the last DW- 
sion, many of them do not endorse the state- 
ments of the text without misgivings. 'rs‘ae 
observes that ‘to say on occasion of such and 
such a I business ’ being successfully achieved, 
there will be the favourable verifleation c^ 
respond^ to it, or that on occasion of such 
and »nch a ‘business’ being faded in, there 
will be the corresponding unfavourable veri- 
Ucatiun, would betray a pertinacious obtuseuess. 
—would show that the speaker was not a niaa 
to be talked with on the uiysterions open- 


ed for by Lin Che-k‘e, who understands 0^ of 
‘ the round year, the months, and the days,’ of 
which we have the account in the 35th and foil, 
paragraphs. He took the view from Ts‘ae 
Yuen-too ||f), a critic also of the 

fitiDg dyn., eArlter than himself. It supposes a 
more artificial structure of the text than the 
study of the whole Book authorizes. 

Jd ^ ‘order,’ ‘series.’ 

The order of time and the degree of quantity. 

^ s A 

® Be* ‘luxuriant.’ This is a 

very simple truth. It Is supposed to be men- 
tioned as one of the least consequences of the 
senionableness of the vsiloua phenomena, from 
which all others, howevw great, may be inferred. 
38, Oan-kwd’s expansion of this is 

J4. rhe favourable or good, md the unfavour, 
able or bad verificatiom. The student will see 
that this par. and the 6th are closely connected. 
Tlie successful achievement of each of the ‘ five 
businesses ’ has its verifleation in the character 
of the phenomena which have been described 
snd failure in, or the neglect, of them, has also 
Its corresponding outward manifestation. On 

the with which each clause terminates, 
Ting-U obseires; 
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by constant heat ; of haste, emblemed by constant cold ; and of 
stimidity, emblemed by constant ■wind.” 

35 He went on to say, “ The sovereign is to examine the character of 
the whole year; nobles and officers, that of the months; and 

36 the inferior officers, that of the day. If throughout the year, the 
month, the day, there be an unchanging seasonableness, all the 
kinds of grain are matured ; the operations of government are wise; 
heroic men stand forth eminent ; and in the Emilies of the people 

Z1 there are peace and prosperity. If throughout the year, the month, 
the day, the seasonableness is interrupted, the various kinds of grain 


lion* of nature. Tt i* not easy to describe the 
rKiprocal meeting of Heaven and men. The 
hidden springs touched by failure and success, 
and the minute influences that respond to 
them who can know these but the man who 

has apprehended all truth Q 


admitting that the statements of the text can 
be of no practical use. 

Pp. 35— 3S. We hare here apparently an en- 
deavour to show how the ‘various veriflcations 
are to be thoughtfully made use of,’ according to 

the language of p. 4. By ^9* we are to 

understand all the ^ or inferior officers. 

See on mw in the *^yih and Tseih’ p. 10. 

We may take here as^* or ^ ; with 

regard to the rank of the ^9* which the text 
mentions, the whole scope of the passage shows 
it could only be of a lower grade. The sove- 
reign stands to his nobles and great officers as 
the year to months, including and leading on 
them all ; and they again stand to their inferior 
emplojfA as the month to the days. Must the 
sovereign then, by the rule here laid down, 
wait till the year’s end before examining his 
character and ways? I suppose, a* he com- 


prehends all dignities in himself, he must be 
every month doing on himself the examination 
work of a high officer, and every day that rf 
an inferior. The editors of Tung-ebing’s Shoo 
say on this point: — •’The sovereign, the high 
officers, and the inferior oflkers, it is said bere^ 
must examine sevenilly the year, the month, 
and the day ; but this is spokoi in a general 
and vague way, with reference to the different 
rank of their offices : — we must not stick to a 
phrase. For instance, a violent wind shall in 
a day do inji^ to the grain fields. The wind 
lasts for a single day only, bnt its usurious 
effects extend to the months and the year. 
Shall we make it relate to the inferior officers ? 
or to the high officers and the sovereign 7 
Whenever any unfavourable verification hap- 
pens, no one should put the thing off himself. 
Every one should examine hims^f, and do so 
aith regard to every matter.' Experience 
and their own sense have mode many in China 
wiser in many things than thmr classics, but 
they will not give up the national idols. 

. — ‘if the times do not 
change.’ Bnt we roust take in the same 
way as in p. 34, meaning ‘ seasonableness.’ The 
meaning is that if rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, and wind all occur seasonably, the various 
effects enumerated will follow. There is a 
graiu of truth in the assertions, and a bushel of 
nonsense. Hoo Wei says that is used 
with reference to the government (ff the court 
<1^ W ■^>> and ^ of indi- 

viduals who have no office 
^ ’rhile refer* to tliose who are in 
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do not become matured; the operations of government are dark 
and unwise ; heroic men are reduced to obscurity ; and in the fami- 
lies 0^ tAe people there is no repose. 

“ The common people are like the stars. Some stars love the wind, 
and some love the rain. The course of the sun and moon give 
winter and summer. The course of the moon among the stars ^ves 
wind and rain. 


offlc«. In legnrd to the last danse, T prefer the 
▼tew which is given in the translation. 

[Ganbil has here the following note There 
is supposed here a mutual correspondence 
between the ordinary events of the life of men. 
espMially of kings and grandees, and. the consti- 
tution of the air ; but instead of adopting the 
false ideas which the viscoant of Ke may have 
had on that subject we may rettecton what has 
been thought about it in Europe, and on what 
many people still think and say of a culpable 
and dangerous character. It appears that the 
Chinese have admitted a homogeneous matter in 
aU Mies ; that they have admitted a soul sub- 
sisting after the destruction of the body ; that 
^ey have admitted spirits, and one spiritual 
^ing. Master of heaven, of esuth, and of men. 
But they have been bad physicists, and have 
troubled themselves little with metaphysics or 
■with logic. They have not thought too much 
(?) of examining the grounds of their reasoning 
on the nature of beings ; and they have in no 
way fathomed the question of the union of the 
soul with the body, nor that of the operations 
m the soul.’ 

^we is no danger of our adopting the 
notions of the viscount of Ke on theGorrespond- 
Mcc between the weather and the characters 
m men. A great service would be done by the 
&nol^e, who should take np ‘the Great 
and produce a commentary on it for 
Chinese readers, clearly and minutely unfolding 
the errors on the constitution of nature and the 
coarse of providence of which it is fall. From 
^gro^ we might goon to shake the strong- 
hold of their confidence in all the ancient 
teachings and the wisdom of their so-called 
sages.] 

V. 38 . The peopU should eramine the stars. 
iS ^ Medhurst translates this— 

‘ people are Uke the stars,’ and 
Gaubil. u the same way,— ‘Leae'toiles represeut- 
ent les peuples.’ This also is the view of Ts'ae 


who says:-^ ^ ^ ±’ M 

^ ^ But this would make 

the paragraph of a different character entirelv 
from those immediately preceding. The text 
is evidently analogous with the clauses of 
par. 35 , and the which we must under- 
stand there of tlio ^ .-md gjg we 

must understand here also after EK 
The people should examine the stars.’ But 
nothing is said of ‘verifications* in connection 
with the stars and the people ; — what was to 
resul t from the examination of the stars ? * *1110 
people,’ says Woo Ch‘ing, ‘would know when it 
was summer, and when it was winter, when 
they might expect wind, and when they might 
expect rain. Knowing these things they could 
carry on their Uboiirs and take their precan- 
tionary measures accordingly.’ We thus find 
a meaning in the paragraph, though of a diffe- 
rent kuid from what Uie preceding paragraphs 
would lead us to look for. On the view of the 
first danse, taken by Ts‘ae and the commenta- 
tors generally, the whole paragraph appears 
equally out of place, and no reasonable 
meaning can be given to it. The con- 
stellation — the hand of Sagittarins — is 

said to bring wind, and |^, or Hyades, to bring 
rain. 18*80 goes at great length into the 
conrses of the sun and moon, but all according 
to the accounts of the astronomers of the Han 
dyi^ty. The te.xt specifies no stars from 
which we might determine the place of the son 
in the heavens at the solstices or equinoxes, 
when the Book was made. 
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39 [ix]. “Ninth, of the five happinesses. — The first is long life; the 
second is riches ; the third is soundness of body and serenity of mind ; 
the fourth is the love of virtue ; the fifth is an end crowning the life. 

40 As to the six extremities again, the first is misfortune, shortening 
the life; the second is sickness; the third is sorrow; the fourth is 
poverty ; the fifth is wickedness ; the sixth is w'eakness.” 


Pp. 39, 40. Of the five happinesses and six 
extremities. It is said, in p. 4, that ‘ a hortatory 
use is to be made of the Are happinesses,’ and 
‘ an awing use of the six extremities.' It is not 
easy to see how this dirision enters into the 
scheme of the Great Plan. Tsltng Eung 

^|) says: — ‘The nine dirisions all describe 
the course of the sorereign. The happinesses 
and extremities ate conditions by which the 
sovereign examines his own attainments and 
defects in reference to the people. That tliese 
happinesses should be among the people, is 
what the sovereign should aim after ; and the 
extremities’ being among them is what he 

should be standing in awe of ; ’ — see the 

Hoo Wei, on the other hand, says: — ‘The five 
conditions of happiness and six conditions of 
suffering, are by the doing of Heaven, and not 
from any arrangement.": of men. We have it 
said in the division on Royal Perfection, “ He 
concentrates in himself the five happinesses, 
and then diffuses them so as to give them to his 
people we have therefore in this place only 
the names of the happinesses and their opposites, 
and nothing about their use ’ j|jg 

Bs ypm X 

39. — ‘longevity;’ without specifying 

any number of years. Gan-kwO says it means 
120 ye.irs ; but this is absurd. A man dying 
over 50 is spoken of by the Chinese as not 
having a short life. 60 and upwards is reckon- 
ed longevity. Ts‘ae says that with long life all 
the other happinesses can be enjoyed, and there- 
fore it occupies the first place among them. 

I — ‘ riches ; ’ probably meaning a competency 


according to the rank and station. Lin Che-k‘e 
says, ‘a sufficiency for food and clothing is 

g"’ 'freedom from sickness,’ 

i.e., good hesdth, — according to Gan-kw6. Mo- 
dern critics extend the meaning, as in the trans- 
lation.-^ ^ rfli iCi' 

virtue i»whatU 
loved.’ The meaning, says Lin Che-k'e, is a 
natural disposition tending to the love of virtue 
rather than of pleasures and other lower things. 

words of Mencius, VII., Pt. 1^ ii 1, 

SIE. ‘ submissively receiving all the sriU of 
Heaven.’ is generally explained here hy j|j^» 

‘to accomplish,’ and the happiness is that of 
‘ accomplishing to the end the will of Heaven.’ 
This does not differ materially from the view 
of the translation, which has the advantage of 

making more evident the proper meaning of 

‘being brought to extremity.’ It denotes the 
opposite of " litetaUy 

‘disastrous short breaking.’ • The meaning is 
— the life coming to a n untimely and disastrous 
close. and are the opposite of 

— Gan-kw6 explained this by 
[^. ‘ugliness,’ and the last extremity — 

by ‘feebleness;’ — perh^is in both 

cases with sooie reference to the mind as well 
as the body. ^5 means probably boldness in 

what is evil, and weakness in what is good. 
The viscount of Ke was not so successfnl in 
enumerating the -extremities,’ as with the'hap- 
pinesses.' 
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[Gaubil, in a concluding note, thinks it not 
unlikely that the viscount of Ke wished to 
speak of the ‘Book of I.o,’ and under pretence 
of explaining this enigma. ‘has given very ex- 
cellent instructions on the duties which princes 
and sufjcets ought to observe.’ I am unable 
to agree with the learned Jesuit. The Great 
Plan is little less of an enigma than the Book 


of L5. It is full of perplexities and absurdities. 
There are some riglit principles of morals and 
government in it, but after hearing it all, king 
Woo must li.ive ’oeen more in the dark than 
wlien he went to the viscont at first with the 
remark that he did nut know how the virtues ia 
men’s various relal ions should be brought forth 
in their proper order.] 


I append here a scheme of the whole Plan, modified from that which is given among the cuts 
in Yung-ching’s Shoo 


^ 

i 









THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK V. THE HOUNDS OF LEU. 


* ft M K A T * 

ja#*Kis^a 




1 After the conquest of Shang, the way being open to the nine 
wild and the eight savage tribes, the people of the western tribe of 
Leu sent in as tribute some of their hounds, on which the Great- 
guardian made “ The Hounds of Leu,” by way of instruction to the 
king. 


Thb Name of the Book.— ‘The 
Hounds of Leu.’ The 37th note of the 
Preface, on the subject of this Book, says that 
the ‘ western Leu ' made an offering of some of 
their hounds’ 

fore, is to be looked for in the west. It was 
the name of one of tlie rude tribes, lying in 
that quarter, beyond the ‘nine provinces’ of the 
empire. is the name of a kind of hound. 

It was, acc. to the ‘ 4 feet — ancient 

feet, that is — high.’ 'Tlie describes it 

as * knowing the mind of man, and capable of 
being employed’ A W '1^ 

From an instance of its use, quoted in the 
'fff from Kung-yang, it wjis evidently a 


blood-hound. The critics generally under- 
stand the term in the text in the singular ; — I 
know not why. There is nothing in the Book, 
and no ancient references to it, which should 
make us do so. We more naturally take it in 
the plural, and it seems to me more likely that 
several hounds, and not one only, would be 
sent to king Woo. 

This is one of the Books found only in Gan - 
kwb’s text. K‘ang-shing and Ma Tung had not 
seen it, and they have strangely mistaken the 


meaning of the prefatory note. 


says 


K’ang-shing, ‘ is read like ^ . The rude tribes 
of the west had no princes, but gave the title 
of to the strong among them, who 

governed them for the time. The people of the 
tribe sent at this time the principal man of 
their chiefs, to present himself at the court of 

Chow;’— see the ^ in loc. But this 

view carries its own refutation on the face 
of it. The words of the prefatory note are that 
‘the western Leu presented — as an offering, 

expressive of their subjection — their To 
suppose that their chief was thus made an 
article of tribute is absurd. Ch‘ing’8 paraphrase 

quite inadmissible. The signification of as 
=‘ hound’ is not to be disturbed. The 
Book belongs to the division of ‘ Instructions.’ 

CoKTENTS. The Leu people having sent some 
of their hounds to king Woo, and he having 
rweived them, or intimated that he would do 
so, the Great-guardian remonstrated with him, 
showing that to receive such animals would be 
contrary to precedent, would be dangeroiu to 
the virtue of the sovereign, and was not the 
way to deal with outlying tribes and nations. 

The reader will think that the Book is much 
ado about a very small matter, and in truth it 
is 30, It receives an interest, however, when 
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to tbeir virtue, and the wild tribes on every side have willingly 
acknowledged subjection to them. The nearer and the more remote 
have all made offerings of the productions of their countries; — 

the text, that the wild tribes all around came 
or sent to the court of king; Woo : — acknowledg- 
ing his supremacy. Ts'ac says that we are 
not to understand from that king Woo 

used any efforts to open roads to the barbarous 
regions beyond the limits of the empire proper; 
— it was his virtue and fame which drew them, 
and they came, ‘ climbing the hills as if they 
had been bidders, and in l>oats across the sea.’ 
It certainly would not have been discreditable 
to king Woo to have good roads made through- 
out all his dominions; and in the passage of the 
referred to above, evidently modelled 
on this part of the Shoo, the opening of the 
thoroughfares is described as his work : — 

®*.- 

the same phrase occurs in the Tribute of Yu, 
Pi. i., p. 52. The force of Jjg passes on to the 
ne.xt cliaracter, and indicates that what it says 
took effect. , — it is not said any- 

where in the Book wlio the Great-guardian 
was ; but since the commentary of Gan-kwd, 
the prevailing opinion has been that he was 
Shih, the duke of Shaou. See on the name of 
Bk. XII. He was Great-guardian nndcr Woo's 
successor; and it is suppoi^ — with probability 
— that he held the office also under Woo. 

Pp. 2 — 10. The address op the Great- 

GUARDIAH TO KINO WoO AGAINST RECEIVING 
THE HOUNDS. Pp. ^ 3. The precedent of 

former trise kings in receiving articles of tribute, 
and the use ich’.cA they made of them. 2. 

^ i language here is to be 

taken historically. Medhurst and Gaubii both 
miss tliis jmint, and render — ‘When an in- 
telli^nt prince is careful in the cultivation 
of his virtue,' &c. I'he guardian is. giving 
not merely the lesson of duty, but of duty- 
illustrated by example. The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion’ has lir W i. 

cultivation of virtue/ is said to be the hinge on 
which the whole of the address moves. 


we see in it a specimen of the feeling and pro- 
cedure by which the rulers of China liave all 
along sought to regulate their intercourse with 
foreign nations. ‘ When the sovereign does 
not look on foreign things as precious, foreign- 
ers will come to him :’ — this language is a good 
exponent of the normal Chinese policy. A self- 
complacent assumption of superiority — supe- 
riority both in wisdom and in power — has always 
been displayed. 1 have read references to the 
steam-engine with its various applications, from 
men versed in all the learning of Cliina, as if 
it were nothing more titan a toy, to be thought of 
just as the duke of Shaou thoughtof the hounds 
of Leu. Statesmen and people are now. in this 
nineteenth ceiituiy, having a rude awakeuiiig 
Irom their dream. 

P. 1. The oecnsioa on vhich the Book teas 
raade. This par. might have had a place iii the 
Preface, and Ts'ae calls it ‘the proper preface 
of the Hounds of Leu ’ 

— ‘ on tile conquest of 
Shang.’ The • Daily Explanation ’ expands the 
clause ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ T- *Gt*neral History' 

refers the tribute of the hounds to the 14th year 
of king Woo, b.c. 1,120. ^ M ^ 

, — by the ‘ nine E and eight 
Man,’ we are to understand the barbarous tribes 
generally, — expressed in the Can. of Shun, p. 
16, by the phrase ^ and by ^ in 
the ‘ Completion of the War,’ p. 6. ^ also on 
the ‘ Tribute of Yu,’ Pi, ii., p. 22. The difft. 
rude tribes round about the nine provinces of 
the empire are variously enumerated. Here 
we have the ‘ 9 ^ and 8 ^ ;’ in the Le Ke, 

Bk.XIV., qq p. 3; we have the ‘9 

#8# 6 3^, and 5 ;’ in the Chew 

^Bk, 

^ 

8 7 S’ 3 »nd 6 in the 

‘ the ‘9 

and 100 

The numbers are not to be pressed, and we 
must be content with finding a statement in 
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3 clothes, food, and vessels for use. The kings have then displayed 
the things thus produced b}' their virtue, and distributed them to the 
princes of the States of different surnames, to encourage them not to 
neglect their duties. The precious things and gems they have 
distributed among their uncles in charge of States, thereby increasing 
their attachment to the throne. The recipients have thus not 
despised the things, but have seen in them the power of virtue. 


is not merely ‘strangers,’ 

‘guests,’ but = ^^ — see in the diet, on 

the character. ^ ^ 

‘ the articles prodneed by their country,’ 

and we may understand also articles manufac- 

tured there. The last clause gives a summary 
of those articles, and the meaning is that the con- 
tributions were restricted to these ; — 

1^, — the empire being divided into many States 
or principalities, the emperors of each dynasty 
apportioned these among their relatives anil 
adherents. ‘ The States of their uncles ’ were 

^1 fd same surname,’ 

i.e., their rulers had the same surname as the 
emperors. The ‘regions of different surnames' 
were the States ruled by Chiefs, attached to 
the reigning dynasty, but of a different lineage. 

To these the emperors ssmzn. 
‘displayed what their virtue thus produced,’ — 
the productions of remote territories, the tribute 
from distant tril)es. The transitive meaning of 
US is very much determined by its correlation 
with in the next part of the par. The 
things were sent about as imperial gifts among 
the States ; so they were ‘ displayed,’ and served 
to warn and encourage the chiefs to loyal service 

Gan-kw(l explains this by =Jjjj 

^ ^ ^ verifying the 

siiKierity with which they held the principle of 

attachment to their relatives,’ taking as == 

■ - 

0 . Lin ChC'k‘e supports this interpretation, 
and quotes with approval the words of Wang 


Gan-shth, — ‘ Thou/tli they loved them, yet if they 
had not shared their precious things with them, 
who could have known the sincerity of their 

Z' M is -til)'' 

But the clause is evidently related to the 
preceding ^ ^ ^ 5^. and must describe 
— not the feeling of the emperors from which 
the gifts proceeded,’ but the feeling which they 
wished to increase in the princes, their relatives. 
The explanation of by is therefore in» 
admissible. The meaning in the transl. is given 
by Td‘ae and in the dictionary ^ 

M-MU 

fin the passage of the from which 

I quoted, on the 1st par., the words of Confu- 
cius, the sage goes on to say : — 

A $ « 

XT XT ' 

A ^ # It ^ 

is intended the various princes, receiving 
the imperisl gifts ; ^ ‘ to slight.’ 

.J^, — ‘ have not slighted the things,’ have 
not daiW to think lightly of them, however 
little valuable they might be; — 

‘ they have virtne'-ed the tilings ;’ i.o., they have 
looked at the things in the light of the virtue which 
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4 “ Complete virtue allows no contemptuous familiarity. When a 
prince treats superior men with such familiarity, he cannot get them 
to give him all their hearts; when he so treats inferior men, he cannot 

5 get them to put forth for him all their strength. If he be not in bond- 
age to his ears and eyes, all his conduct will be ruled by correctness?. 

6 By trifling with men he ruins his virtue; by finding his amuse- 
ment in things he ruins his aims. 


produced them, and as monitions to the virtue 
they themseives ought to cultivate. Gaubil’s 
rendering of tliis part is sententious, but can 
be of no help to a student : — ‘ Ainsi les choses 
qui riennent de la vertu retournent a la vertu.’ 

(This passage appears in the 

y iSp, along with two other sentences 
from ‘the Boohs of Chow,’ in the following 

The use which is made of it there is to show 
that virtue is the only sure defence of a State.] 

Pp.4-6. Sow the sovereign’s careful attention 
to his virtue will appear in his guarding against 
improper familiarity with men, ana foolish cherishing 
of vMless creatures and things. This is the 
meaning that is put upon these paragraphs. 
The interpretation of them, it will be seen, is 
perplexing and difficult. 4. 

^ tr* 

Great Speech,’ Pt. iii,, 2. Koo Seih-cU‘ow 

; Ming dyn.) says upon the terms here : 

being familiar 

with them ; it a haughty disregard of the 
rules of propriety. The former indicates the 
loohing upon them as mere favourites; the 
latter expresses the treatment of them as 
easily consorted with.’ For the two terms, how- 
ever, we have the one term 3^ *to oudee sport 
with ’ in p. 6. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ says, 
on that par,, that the first is the ^of 
contempt, and the second the 3^ of fondness ’ 

3^ j^)- But we must find a com- 


mon idea expressed by the two applications of 
mi$ here, and of 3^ in p. 6. Such an idea 
is that of contemptuous familiarity. Directed 
to creatures like tlie Iiounds of Leu, it will have 
more of the character of trifling sport ; directed 
to men, there will be in the ruler who practises 
it a want both of self-respect, and of the respect 

which he owes to them, is descriptive 

of men in office, who are to be supposed to have 
a degree of elevated character. They have their 
minds— their virtues and acqulreroenta— toaerve 
the sovereign with; but when treated with 
contemptuous fauiiliarity, they will despise him 

and go away. 4- A are the people, in whom 
the familiarity of their superiors is sure to 
breed contempt, so that they will not be careful 
to labour for them, as they ought to do, with their 
strength. Ying-u, aptly enough, quotes, in illus- 
tration of , the words of £ Tin, 

^ ^ p- ^■'5 

the words of Confucius, 

(Ana., XII.. ii.), in illustration of -^fe yj-v 

B0f«. ie., if he be superior to the ex- 
ternal fascinations that assail him through the 
senses, — what are called in the next para- 

Braph. Pi ‘the hundred measures,’ =9 
measures of all hia con- 
duct.' A certain rule — of ‘ oorrectnesa ’ 

jE) — is supposed, by which the ruler, free from 
the bondage of his sensea, will endeavour to 
regulate all his conduct. ‘His words and 
actions,’ it is said in the ‘ Daily Explanation,* 
‘ will all be conformed to the meaiure of perfec- 
tion, and he will not dare to tran^ress it an 

inch,’ 6. 3^, — see on par, 4. Contemp- 
tuous familiarity with men destroys that self- 
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7 “ The aims should repose in what is right ; words should be listened 
to according to their relation to right. 

8 “.4 prince should not do what is unprofitable to the injury of what 
is profitable, and then his merit maybe completed. He should not 
value strange things to the contemning things that are useful, and 
then his people will be able to supply all his needs. Even dogs and 
horses which are not native to his country he will not keep ; fine 
birds and strange animals he will not nourish in his kingdom. 
When he does not look on foreign things as precious, forei<rners 
will come to him ; when it is worth which is precious to him, his 
own people near at hand will enjoy repose. 

9 ^ “Oh ! early and late never be but earnest. If you do not attend 
jealously to your small actions, the result will be to affect your virtue 


rcipect and reyerence for right which is at the 
foundation of all rirtne. A fondness for, and 
fondling of, creatures like the hounds of Leu 
brings the whole mind down to the lerel of little 
things. 

P. 7. The rule for a prince’s aims, and his m- 
tercourse with others. = jSjj* 

3®> * principles according to which we 
oughtjo proceed.’ ^ ^ A 

illustrated by Mencius’ .f^ (11^ Pt. 

It ii. 9), and the second by his (ih, 

p. 11) ; also by Shun’s language in ‘ 'The Counsels 
of Yu,’ pp. 14 — 16. The two sayings are 

good enough in their way, but the object which 
they serve in the guardian’s address is not very 
evident; — see the remark of Wang Pih at the 
conclusion of his ‘Doubts’ about this Book. 

P. 8. What things a sovereign should abstain 
from cherishing and pursuing, and what things he 
should prefer and seek. In this par. the Guardian 
comes at last to the subject of the hounds of 


Leu, though he does not expressly mention 
them. , — these two 

clauses are of a general character, and may be 
applied to an endless variety of subjects. 

, — ‘ the people will be sufficient.’ Chin 

Tlh-«w JlJ jiE ^ 

‘ If lie set a value on strange 
things, his exactions and requirements will be so 
many that the people will not be able to meet 

them.’ A<% these dogs 

and horses might be useful, but being foreign, 
the virtuous sovereign will have nothing to do 
with them! ^ is here an 

adjective, = ^ ^ ^ Sf 

m.A^ s — see the remarks on this in the 
note on the Contents of the Book. 

Fp. 9, 10. How the sovereiffn is to nt/tivate kis 
virlM by an itHtirirty attsntion even to the sma/lest 
matters^ and wbat yrand results will flow from suck 
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in great matters; — as when, in raising a mound of nine fathoin.s the 
10 work is unfinished for want of one basket of earth. If you really 
follow this course, the people will preserve tlieir possessions, and 
the throne will descend from generation to generation. 


a covrse, ig used here 

much with the same meaning gg in the Con. 
Ana. XV., xxi., ^ jfjj 

Choo He was asked wliether the term were not 
used in the same way in the two passages, and 
replied, ‘Much about it. The idea is that of 
pitiful consideration, and firm conservation.’ 

iJj' ^ '27.— sfe t'te Con. Ana., 
IX., XTiii, = ‘eight cubits.’ I 

call it ‘ a fathom,' as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to it which we have in our designa- 
tions of measures. The paraphrase in the 


‘Daily Explanation ’ is | 1 | 


‘the living people,’ is merely 
an equivalent of jff The phrase is found 

also in the M 

Medfaurst has well — ‘ mav protect their Iiearths.’ 

‘the imperial inheritance may be perpetuated.* 
I append Lin Che-k‘e*8 observations on this: — 

hli!:z= 

+■ 

•IS.. ^ ^ ^ * 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK VI. THE METAL-BOUND COFFER. 


a ^ o ^ ^ 

o M 0 . 1' — 


1 I. Two years after the conquest of the Shang dynasty, the king 

2 fell ill, and was quite disconsolate. The two dukes said, “ Let us 

3 reverently consult the tortoise concerning the king”; but the duke 
of Chow said, “ You may not so distress our former kings.” 


The Name of tkk Book. — ‘The 

Metal bonnd.’ ia defined by ‘ to tie 
or shut up,’ ‘ to seal or fasten.’ A certain chest 
or coffer, which was fastened with bands of 
metal, plays nn iniportant part among the in- 
cidents of the Book. It is called, p. II, 

; and from this the name is taken. 
The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contents. King Woo ia very ill, and his | 
deatli seems imminent. His brother, the duke 
of Chow, apprehensive of the disasters which 
such an event would occasion to their infant 
dynasty, conceives the idea of dying in his 
stead, and prays to ‘the three kings,’ their 
immediate jirogenitors, that he might be taken 
and king Woo left. Having done so, and divined 
that he was heard, he deposits the prayer in 
the metal-bound coffer, where important ar- 
chives were kept. The king gets well, and 
the duke is also spared ; but five years after, 
Woo really dies, and is succeeded by his son, a 
boy only thirteen years old. Eumours are 
spread abroad that the duke has designs uimn 
the throne, and he withdraws for a time from 
the court. At length in the third year of the 
young king. Heaven interposes. He has occasion 
to open the metal-bound cofler, and the prayer 


of the duke is found. H is devotion to his brother 
and tbe interests of his family is brought to 
light. The boy monarch weeps because of the 
unjust suspicions he had harboured, and wel- 
comes tbe duke back to court, amid unmistake- 
able demonstrations of the approval of Heaven. 

'The whole narrative is a very pleasing episode 
in the history of the times, and is more inter- 
esting to the foreign reader than most other 
portions of the Shoo. It divides itself naturally 
into two chapters : — the first, parr 1 — 11, end- 
ing with the depositing the prayer in the coffer ; 
and the second, detailing how it was brought 
to light, and the duke cleared by means of it 
from the suspicious which had been cherished 
of him. 

Ch. I. Fp. 1 — 11. The pbayeb of the 

DVKE OF CHOW ; ITS OCCASION ; HIS SCBSEQCENT 
DIVINATION, AND DEFOSlTINIi THE FBAYBK Uf 
THE COFFEK. 1. 7 he Uliiess of king Woo. 

— the current chronology 
refers this to the 14th year of king Woo, the 
year after the death of Show, b.c. 1,120. 
K'aijg-sluiig thought that the year of the con- 
quest of Shang should not be included in the 
two years, and the critics of the present dynasty 
generally concur with him. Ming-shing says 
that if the historian had meant to say that the 
year was that succeeding the change of dynasties, 
as Gaii-kwO, Sze-ma Xs'een, and Wang Suli 
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l He then took the business on himseif, and made three altars of 
earth, on the same cleared space; and having made another altar 
on the south, facing the north, he there took his own position. 
The convex symbols were put on their altars and he himself held his 
mace, while he addressed the kings T‘ae, Ke, and Wan. 

think, he would hare used.^^ and not 
and we should have read 

I cannot undertake to settle this trivial 
point. ^ ^ (so in Sze-ma Ts'een. 

Keang Shiiig, after the gives ^ 

= ^ ‘was not happy.* We 

niay suppose that he was distressed, thinking 
of the troubles that might arise on his death. 

The other reading—^ ■^, <did not 
get well,’ would give a simpler meaning. 

2. Propovd of tkt two dukes to divine respecting 
the issue of the king’s illness. The 

* two dukes,’ are understood to be ^ and 

^ ’otter is the duke of Shaon 

spoken of on p. 1 of the last Book. T‘ae-kung 
—see on Mencius, IV., Pt. I., xiil. He played 
a ve^ important part in the establishment of 
the Chow dynasty, as counsellor to Win and 
>> oo, and was invested by Woo with the prin- 
cipality of Ts‘e, which his descendants held 


for nearly 640 years. He is the |p^ in Uie 
apocryphal edition of the ‘ Great Speech.’ 

^ h (Ts'een has is defined by 

Gan-kwfl, after the by ‘reve- 

rently.’ Ts'ae gives its meaning— 3^ — . 

‘with entire sincerity and in common,’ 
saying that on great emergencies all the officers, 
great and souUl, united in tlie ceremony of 
divin.ation, so that j'v is equivalent to 

^ I** , according to the view of an older 

interpreter whom he cites. This interpretation 
would give more emphasis to the ^ in the 

next par., but I do not see that we can insist 
on extending the meaning of the term beyoiiil 

the ^ of Gan-kw6. 3. The duke of Chow 
declines the proposal ^ thU is the first 

time that we meet in the Shoo with this famous 
name, though we shall find him hereafter 
plying a inyt important part. But for him 
indeed, the dynasty of Chow would probably 


not have taken root. He was equally mighty 
in words and in deeds,— a man of counsel and 
of action. Confucius regarded his memory 
with reverence, and spoke of it as an evidence 
of his own failing powers and disappointed 
hopes, that the duke of Chow no longer appeared 
to him in his dreams. He was the 4th son of 
king Win, by iiis queen T'ae-sze. The eldest 
was Pih-yih-k'aou (j^ the second 

was king Woo ; and the third was Seen 

the Kwan Shnh ( mentioned in p. 13. 

There were six other younger brothers, but of 
all Wfin’s sons, only king Woo and the duke of 
Chow were represenUtives of their father’s 
virtue and wisdom. Chow was the name of the 
city where king T'ae fixed the central scat of 
his House;— see page 281, on the name of this 
part of the Shoo. It became the appanage of 

Wan 8 4th son. Tan ( 0 ), and hence, he is 
known as the ‘duke of Chow.’ 

‘to trouble,’ ‘to distress.’ It would ap^u 
that the two dukes proposed to have a solemn 
service of divination in the ancestral temple of 
the imperial House, and the duke of Chow nega- 
tives their proposal on the ground that there 
was no necessity for troubling the spirits of the 
departed kings by so much ado merely to divine 
the issue of the king’s illness. He liad himself 
determined what he would do. K'ang-shing 
says that he negatived their proposal, because 
he knew that the king would not die at this 
time. This view is grounded in a passage in 

the Bk. ^ .y., Pt. i., p. 2., of the 

lU Ke, where king Wan is made to interpret a 
dream of his son so as to assure him of a certain 
num^r of years. But there is much in that 
Book which we cannot receive. If the duke 
kn^ew that his brother would recover, the prayer 
which follows, and hU offer to die in his room, 
lose all tlieir meaning and value. ^ 

B. 4. The duke’s preparations for his prmer 

owiness or duty.’ Gan-kw6 paraphrases- 

«<a-5SJ4iiS^3ga*. 

Jus tl ‘ ‘h® rearing up of earth is called 
^ ; the clearing away of the ground is called 
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The grand historiaTi hy his order wrote on tablets his prayer to 
the following effect: — “A. B., your chief descendant, is suffering 
from a severe and dangerous sickness; — if you three kings have in 
heaven the charge of watching over him, Heaven s great son, let me 


•yy ; The duke cleared and levelled a space 
of ground, and there he built three altars facing 
the south, one for eat^h of the kings to whom 
he intended to pray, — his father, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather, by whose wisdom 
•uid virtues the fortunes of their House had cul- 
minated in the possession of the empire. On the 
same area he raised another altar facing the north, 
where he himself took his place. K'ang-shing 
says that the altars were at Fung (Ilk. III., p. 2.J, 
and that the area remained to his day. 

and ( = ^■') were two 
of the ‘ five tokens of gem,’ mentioneii in the 
Can, of Shun, p. 7, conferred by the emperor 
upon the various princes in connection with 
their investitures. There were two peih, belong- 
ing to the tsre and the nan respectively, and 
three kwei, that appropriate to the duke of 
Chow being the jjtg ■^. But we can hardly 
understand the terms here of the badges of 
nobility, or tokens of imperial appointment. 
Gaii-kwd says the peih were brought and laid 
upon the altars of the three kings in reverence 
to them, and the kwei was the duke’s proper 
hwan kwei, which he held in his hands ns the 
evidence of his person and rank in appearing 
before them. But from p. 8, we should rather 
conclude that all the articles were proper to 
the worship of the three kings. The is 
described as resting on a square base, while out- 
wards it was round like the arch of heaven. 

Fp. 6 — 8. The prayer, 5. * » 

= ‘thegraiu! historiogra- 

pher.’ His services were called in to record 
the prayer. I take 

language of the prayer.’ Gan-kwo e.\plains 
the clause:-^ ^ ‘Tl>« 

historian wrote for him on a tablet (or tablets) 
the words of the prayer.' This is the view now 

given in the ‘Daily Explanation’:-* 


^ ^ ^ 0’ :z^ :zr- 

seems to me, must be the meaning of the text. 
K'aug-shing, however, says: — 

^ bI 


BJ ^ 

i.e., the writing, was made hy the duke of 
Chow ; the priest read this writing to inform 
the three kings.’ In this way the is alto- 
gether unaccounted for. 'Woo Ch‘ing would put 
a comma at and explains — ‘The historio- 
grapher wrote the tablet, and the priest 
re.ad it.’ But who does not get the impression 
that the duke of Chow was himself the only 

priest on the occasion ? 

— ‘ Your great-grandson, such an one.’ The 
duke, no doubt, used the name of king Woo. 
But in the Chow dynasty, the' practice of ‘con- 
cealing the name,’ as it is called ( ), came 
into vogue. K’ang-shing supposes that it was 
king Ching, wiio first dropt the name, and sub- 
stituted for it, when he found the prayer, 
as related in p. 16. ‘ to meet 

with,’ Wang K‘«ng-t‘ang says: — -A sage has 
uothing about him which could bring on sick- 
ness, but he may happen to meet with evil 
malaria in the air : — Iience the use of ; ’ — 

see a note in the need not lay so 

much stress on the character. 

j — this passage has 
wonderfully vexed the critics, and the editors 
of Yung-ching’s Shoo say that no one inter- 
pret^ition of it which has been given should be 
pertinaciously held to. The view in the trans- 
lation is substantially that of Ts^, who says; 

‘ King Woo is the great 
son of Heaven ; you three kings ought to have 
the charge of protecting him in heaven, and 
should not let him die. If you wish that he 
should die, pray let me Tan be a substitute for 
his person.’ Feeling that the -J* ^ lay loosely 
on this view iii the sentence, he supposed that 
some characters following have been lost. 
The interpretations of K’ang-shing and Ying-tS 
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6 Tan be a substitute for his person. I have been lovingly obedient 
to my father; I am possessed of many abilities and arts which 
fit me to serve spiritual beings. Your chief descendant on the 
other hand has not so many abilities and arts as I, and is not so 

7 capable of serving spiritual beings. And moreover he was appointed 
in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four quarters of the em- 
pire, so that he might establish your descendants in this lower world. 


may be seen in the ^ and the 
Choo He preferred the \ iew of a Chaou E-taon 
(gm ), that =a • to require the service 
of, and the nte.min^ is — ‘If Grod require the 
services of your eldest son in heaven, let )ue be 
a substitute for him.’ Maou K‘e-ling prefers 
the view of a Sen Chung-san tL| )•” 

% ?B' Rlj S. Ir T5‘»e s 

constructiou of the sentence is not more objec- 
tionafile than either of these two. Thus much 
is plain: — first, that the duke of Chow offered 
himself to die in the room of his brother king 
Woo; and second, that he thought his offer 
might somehow be accepted through the in- 
tervention of the great kings, their progenitors, 
to whom he addressed hirajiclf. 

P. 6. Reason why tht dakt shoufd be taken 
instead of the king. 

“ ~ Gan-kwO gives the nieaii- 

ing a" fit 'll: '"“’'1 “*'=<=- 

tionately obey my father/ Xs‘a€ takes the 


same view, only extending the meaning of 
^ ifil % ‘ forefathers ’ generally. 


# 


Medhurst translates the clause by — • lay bene- 
volence is equal to that of my forefathers,’ which 
the language will admit of. Woo Ctriiig, indeed, 
gives for it-|j^ ^ ^ . Still she 

other view is to be preferred. The duice would 
probably have declined to say tlmt he was more 
virtuous than king Woo. though he was con- 
scious ofpossessing certain qualities whichmight 
render liim the better addition of the two. to the 


spirit-world. Sze-iiia Ts‘een has only 0 
and on his authority Keaiig Siting 


would cast out of the text ; but though 

the ‘Historical Itecords ’ show us the interpreta- 
tion which their compiler put upon the Shoo, 
their authority cannot always be pleaded in 
favour of this or that reading. 

We should be glad if we could ascertain from 
this paragraph what ideas the duke of Chow 
■ad about the other world, but his language is 
too vague to afford us satisfaction. He says he 
was better able than bis brother to serve spirits; 
— did he then e-xpect that some such service 
would hsve to be pei formod by him after death ? 
and who was the spirit, or who were the spirits, 
to whom the service was to have been rendered ? 
These questions are suggested by his words; 
and yet it may be, that all which he meant to 
say was that ho was more religions, — more 
acquainted with ceremonies, and fonder of sacri- 
ficial services, — and therefore was .somehow 
better fitted for adnibsion to the spirit circle. 

1 suppose he did nut know his ow n meaning 
very, clearly. 

Chine.se critics are concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the cliarge of boasting which may 
be fixed on him from the iiaragraph. Tseang 

[ Te-sh&ng '|^ Ming dyn.) says:— 

‘ The duke of Cliow did not boast of his services, 
but was the humblest of men ; — how is it that 
here he boasts of himself in such a way to the 
spirits of the three kings ? On this occasion, 
so important to his family and the kingdom, 
bis love for his brother prevailed over every 
other consideration. He had not leisure to con- 
sider whether he was boasting or modest. The 
case is one of those instances in which the vir- 
tue of sagely men moves Heaven. J.et it not 
be lightly thought of or spoken about ; ’ — see the 

Mm- 

P. 7. Reason uhf/ king Woo-shonld be spared. 

7> 1^ T here is 

±'t or Cod, Mil Yung says: — ^ $ 

^ 'ntJ ^ ^ ^ — ‘king Woo 

received appointment in the hall of the God of 
heaven.' Mediiurst has translated: — ‘He has 
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The people of the four quarters stand in reverent awe of him. 
Oh ! do not let that precious Heaven-conferred appointment fall 
to the ground, and all our former kings will also have a perpetual 

8 reliance and resort. I will now seek for your orders from the great 
tortoise. If you grant lohall request, I will take these symbols and 
this mace, and return and. wait for the issue. If you do not grant 
it, I will put them by.” 

9 The duke then divined with the three tortoises, and all were 
favourable. He took a key, opened and looked at the oracular 


received the decree in the imperial hall,’ which 
is a great weakening of the duke’s argument, 
and without the sanction of any critic. 

S Ift — the critics generally 

connect this with the preceding clause, and 
extend the force of the mm to it. It 
seems rather to be a description of the success 
of Woo’s govt., — exaggerated, indeed, but jus- 
tifiable in the circumstances. 

S ^ ^ 

the translation. 

‘our former kings’ are all the princes of the 
House of Chow, from Shun’s minister of Agri- 
culture downward. The saying that they would 
have ‘ a perpetual reliance and resort ’ is to the 
effect that the sacrifices to them would ever be 
continued. 

P. 8. T^e duke proposes to divine for the an- 
swer of the kings, and tells them what wilt be the 
consequence of their refusing his request, 

‘I will now go at once and receive the 
command — the decision — of you three kings.’ 
/C ‘Tribute of 

lu,’ Pt. i., 52. The shells of the tortoise em- 
ployed for imperial divinations were larger 


than those employed by the princes. 

— ‘will return and wait for your 
orders.’ which would be seen in the recovery of 
king Wo o, and the duke’s death. Masays: — • 

The meaning is, that he would put those 
instruments of worship aside ; — the dynasty 
would fall, and the House of Chow would have 
no more imperial sacrifices to offer. 

Pp. 9, 10. The divination is favourable, and 
the duke deposits his prager in the coffer. 9. 

['* — •' — ‘He divined with the three 

tortoises ’ I suppose that the divination took 
place before the ^tars, and that a different shell 
was used to ascertain the mind of each king. 

Choo He says: — «0 = 3EM.=S— 
Iv Lin Che-k‘e, however, says: — 

^ ^ ^ h divined 

according to the three prognostics given by the 
tortoise.’ This is in accordance with the lan- 
guage of the Chow Le. Bk. XXIV., p. 1, 

0 ^ ^IS’ — 0 M 
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10 responses which also were favourable. He said, “According to the 
form of the progfiostic, the king will take no injury. I, who am 
but a child, have got his appointment renewed by the three kings, 
by whom a long futurity has been consulted for. I have to wait 

11 the issue. They can provide for our one man.” Having said this, 
he returned, and placed the tablets in the metal-bound coffer; and 
next day the king got better. 


translates; — ‘Grand Augure. II est propose 
aux trois methodes pour I’observation des 
fissures sur I’ecaiile de la tortiie. La premiere 
est appel^ fissure de jade j la seconde, fissure 
de poterie; la troisieme, fissure de piaine.’ 


or 


see the 


H O ’ - 

‘ Great Speech,’ Ft. U., 5. 

by we ate to understand ‘ written 

oracles.’ The par. of the Chow Le, following 
that quoted above, is — 

0*1 ‘The forme of the regular prognostica- 

tioDa were in all 120, the explanations uf which 
amounted to 1,200.' Those explanations, no 
doubt, consisting of a few oracular Hues; wen 
the 


b of the text. They were kept by them- 
selves, and consulted on occasion, according tc 
certain rules which have not come down, Tht 
duke of Chow at this time had recourse to them 
^ he meaning of in this place is very uncer* 
tain. Properly speaking, it denotes a kind ol 
flute. Here it seems to denote a sort of key with 
whicli the apartment or chest, or whatever il 
might be, in which those oracles were kept, wa* 
opened. K ang-shing, Ma Yung, and Wanf 
Sub define it nearly in the same way, as 



ine roiin ot the prognostic, appearing, on th 
shell of the tortoise. 

— Woo Ch‘ing understands this to bespoken b 
the duke of himself, so that he not only undei 
otood fjom the divination that the king woul 


not die, but also that he would get better with- 
out himself being taken as a substitute. The 
words do not conyey that impression to my 
mind. In the ‘Daily Explanation.’ they are 
referred to the three kings as in the translation 

^ ^ p^''- ®' only ditfer- 


once being that the words here are those of 
soliloquy, and not addressed to the kings. The 

— • ^ is king Woo. The duke would seem 
to be resigning himself to the thought of his 
own death. He must be taken, but he can 
confidently leave the king and the dynasty in 
the care of the three kings. 


metal-bound 

coffer.’ Ts-ae says that it was this coffer which 
contained the oracles of divination, the same 
which is alluded to in p. 9. It may have been 
so ; but I should rather suppose it to have been 
different,— -a special chest in which important 
archives of the dynasty, to be referred to on 
great emergencies, were kept. The duke gave 
orders to all whose services he had employed 
in the ceremony to say nothing about it (see p 
17), but it was right that the record of the 
prayer should be preserved in this repository 
He therefore placed it there, not thinking that 
It would be— hoping that it would not be 
— brought to light in his time. 

[The prayer of the duke of Chow is addressed 
to the three kings, and I have said above, that 
It is addressed to them in the character of medi- 
ators or intercessors with Heaven or God 
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12 II. Afterwards^ upon the death of king Woo, the duke's elder bro- 
ther, he of Kwan, and his younger brothers, spread a baseless rumour 
through the kingdom, sapng, “The duke will do no good to the 


The analogy of the circle of religions notions 
among the Chinese obliges ns to adopt this 
conclusion, and, in par. 7, we have an express 
reference to the supreme disposing of God in 
human affairs. Still it must be allowed that 
the doctrine of the former kings being only 
intercessors is not indicated in the text so 
clearly as it might have been. In illustration 
of this I shall quote the words of Ts'sou Hed- 

tseuen ( ^ ; Ming dyn). He says : 

— ‘ The earlier scholars were led, by the words 
— “I have received a new appointment for him 
from the three Icings,'* to doubt whether the 
duke’s language (in p. 6) — “ I have many abili- 
ties and arts which fit me to serve spiritu.al 
beings,” really referred to Heaven. They rather 
thought it did not; but we must not thus 
jwrtinaciously insist upon particular expres- 
sions. Anciently, when sovereigns sacrificed 
to Heaven and Earth, they asscx;iated their 
ancestors as assessors and sharers at the cere- 
mony; when they prayed for anything to 
Heaven and Earth, they depended on the effica- 
cious spirituality of their ancestors to present 
and second their request. Heaven was the 
most honourable, and they did not dare to 
approach it abruptly ; their ancestors were the 
nearest to them, and they could, through the 
kindness between them, make their thoughts 
known to them. There is no reason why we 
should not say that the .words, “ I have 
received a new appointment from the three 
kings,” are equivalent to “I have received a new 


appointment for him from Heaven ” ’ 




aw' - 

Ch. II. Pp. 12 — 19. After the de.4th or 
KINO Woo THI DUKE OF CnoW FALLS CtiDER 
SUSPICION OF HOT SEIKO LOTAL TO THE THRONE. 
Two TEARS PASS BT, AND THEN HeaVEN INTER- 
POSES TO BRINO HIS INNOCENCE TO LIGHT ; THE 


PRAYER IN THE COFFER IS DISCOVERED, AND 
THE YOUNG KINO ACKNOWLEDGES WITH HIS 
TEARS THE IN.IUSTICE OP HIS THOUGHTS, AND 
RECEIVES THE DUKE B.CCK, WHILE He.ATEN AC- 
CORDS EVIDKKT TOKENS OF ITS APPROVAL. 

12. The manner in which the duke of Chow toas 
brought into suspicion. The last par. closes with 
the statement that the king suddenly recovered 
the day after theduke’s prayer. Thi.s opens with 
a reference to his death. Five years have elapsed. 
Woo died b.Ct 1,115, and was succeeded by 
his son Sung (gj)> whose reign dates from 
B.c. 1,1 14, and who is known in history by 
the title of Ching ‘the Completer.’ 

Ching was only 13 years old, and the duke of 
Chow acted as regent of the empire. It was 
natural he should do so, for he was the .ablest 
of all the sons of Win, and had been devotedly 
attached to bis brother Woo. whose chief adviser 
he had been, and was without the sh.adow of 
disloyal feeling. The accession of dignity and 
influence which he now received, however, moved 
his eider brother Seen, and some of bis other 
brothers to envy, and they had come to be 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy against the 
throne. We have seen how Woo, after the 
death of the tyrant Show, pardoned his son, 
generally known by the nauie of Woo-kSng 
and continued him in Yin to main- 
tain the sacrifices to the kings of his line. To 
guard against the very probable contingency 
of his rebellion, however, he placed three of his 
own brothers in the State along with him, with 
the title of ‘Inspectors’ or ‘Overseers’ ( — ~ 

^• I. who should overawe both him and the old 
ministers of Show. Those overseers were Swn, 
known as Kwan Shnh, older than the duke of 
Chow; Too (^^)> known as Ts‘ae Shuh 

immediately younger tlian the duke ; and 
Ch‘oo( J^ ). known as Hoh Shuh the 

eighth of Wftn’s sons. Perhaps Seen thought 
that on the death of Woo the regency, if not 
the throne, should have devolved upon himself. 
Mencius ascribes the appointment of him as over- 
seer of Yin to the duke of Chow (see Men., II., 
Ft. II.. ix.), as, no doubt, it was made by Woo 
on his advice. This may have exasperate him 
the more against Tan who had thus sAr'red him, 
he would think, away from the court. However 
it was induced, soon after the death of Woo, 
those three brothers entered into a conspiracy 
with Woo-kaug to tlirow off the yoke of the 
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13 hn^s young son.” Upon this the duke of Chow represented to the 
two dukes, saying, “ If I do not take the law to these men, I shall 
not be able to make my report to our former kings.” 

14 He resided accordingly in the east for two years, when the 


new dynasty, and as a preliminary step, they 
endeavoured, in the manner indicated in the 
text, to stir up division between the regent and 
his nephew. 

^ Kwan was the name of a city and 

territory,— the pres. sub. dep. of ChHng 

in the dep. of K‘ac-fung, Ho-nan. It 
formed the appanage of Seen, the third of Win's 
sons. I suppose that was originally merely 
indicative of Scen’s place in the line of his 
brothers (see on Con. Ana., XVIII., xi.);butit 
has come to be joined with 1^, so that Kwin- 
rimh is now in effect simply a historical name. 
^ the younger brothers ’ were Too and 
Ch‘oo, as has been detailed above. 

i X j .1 . . a ’ 

— set wo rds fl owing, = spread a baseless ru- 
mour. ^ ^ij ‘ will not be 

advantageous to the child.’ By 
course, the young emperor is meant. 13. 
The resolution of the duke. 

—ever smee the Han dynasty the meaning of 
here has been debated. Gan-kw5, reading 
the term peih, according to its proper enuncia- 
tion, defined it by and e,xplained the text 

m the translation. K'ang-shing, on the other 
hand read ^^as and with the meaning of 
that term, so that the text = ‘ If I do not get out 
of the way, leave ray dignities, and retire from 
court,— I shall not be able,’ &c, &c. The editors 
of. f ung-ching’s Shoo do not give a decided 
OTinion on either side. Ts'ae has followed 
K ang-shing, but his master Choo He wavered 
between the two views, approving now the one, 
and now the other, Maou K‘e-ling has a long 
note on the subject, in his ^ 

his early opinion iu favour 
of K ang-shing’s view, and giving eight reasons 
for adopting in preference that of Gan-kwd, 
borne of them are sufficiently forcible. I have 
no hesitation in differing on this point from the 
generally approved interpretation sanctioned 
by Ts-ae. 


The duke of Chow, on being aware of the 
insinuations circulated against him, resolved to 
meet them with promptitude. He owed a duty 
to the former kings and to the dynasty, and 
whatever the young king might think, he would 
act at once against the rebellious and the dis- 
loyal. 

14. Justice done onthe criminals. The different 
views that arc taken of the last paragraph 
necessarily affect the interpretation of this. 
Acc. to Gan-kw6, the duke spent two years in 
the east, operating against Woo-khiig and tlie 
false brothers, and at the end of that time ho 
had got them into his hands, and dealt with 
them according to his views of their several 
guilt. Ying-t» says (this has already 

been explained by ^ Blj 

K'ang-shing on the other 

^ kl ^ ^ ^ fi. “'He re. 
Sided in the east ” means that he left the court 
and dwelt in an eastern State, allowing the 
charge of guilt till the king should have examin- 
ed into it.’ The language so far will certainly 
admit of this interpretation, but what he gays 
on the ne xt clause is too ridiculous. It is • 

W W ^ "^be criminals are the 
pardzans of the duke of Chow and his acquain- 
tances while he held the regency. When he 
vdthdrew from the court, they fled ; but now in 
the two years they were all apprehended by 
king Clung. The historian calls them criminals 
writing from the king’s point of view.’ Even 
Aeang Shing docs not venture to adopt this 
interpretation, but supposes the meaning to be 
that the duke, while in the east, came to know 
who the criminals were that had slandered him. 

I have said that the phrase 


, . r. . - 'i-i 

admit of the interpretation put on it by K'anir- 
shing; but Maou K'e-ling has shown, that if 
we do not understand it as Gan-kw5 does, of the 
duke s o^ratmg in the east against his rebel- 
lious brothers, there is no other place in that 
direction irom the court, to which his sojourn- 
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15 criminals were got and brought to justice. Afterwards he made a 
poem to present to the king, and called it “The Owl.” The king on 
his part did not dare to blame the duke. 

16 In the autumn, when the grain was abundant and ripe, but before 
it was reaped, Heaven sent a great storm of thunder and lightning, 
along with wind, by which the grain was all beaten down, and great 
trees torn up. The people were greatly terrified ; and the king and 
great officers, all in their caps of state, proceeded to open the metal- 
bound coffer, and examine the writings, when they found the words 
of the duke of Chow when he took on himself the business of takinjr 


ing for so long a time can be assigned witb. any 
degree of probability. 15. The duke sends 
a poem to the king to clear himself, but is oulg 
partially successful. The poem here referred to 
is in the She King, Part 1., Bk. XV., Ode ii. It 
begins : — 

‘O owl, O owl. 

You Imve taken my young ones : 

Do not also destroy my nest, 

I lored them ; I laboured for them ; 

I nourished them. — Uow am I to be pitied.’ 

The reccired interpretation of it is that it was 
composed by the duke after he had crushed the 
insurrectionary movements in Yin, and put to 
death W'oo-kang and Kwan-shuh. By the 
‘owl’ is intended Woo-kang ; and by the 
‘ nest,’ the dynasty of Chow, 'rhe writer meant 
that king Ching should understand by it the 
devotion which he felt to the imperial House, 
and the sorrow which the stern justice he had 
been obliged to execute upon his brother occa- 
sioned him. K‘ang-shiiig took a difft. view of 
it, in accordance with his interpretation of 

PAUf# in the last par., and supposed 
that the diike intended by it to expostulate 
with the king on the persecution of his friends 
which he had instituted. But we cannot believe 
that he would have thus addressed the king as 
an ‘ Owl.’ There is nothing in the poem or 
ode, which readily suggests the interpretation 
to be put upon it; but there is perhaps something 
in what Choo He says, that reader.s at the time, 
all-excited by the circumstances to which it 


had reference, wonld not find the difficulty in 
understanding it which we do, 

, — is now superseded by 
it means ‘to reprove,’ ‘to blame.’ The 
clause is understood to intimate that though 
the king now partially understood the motives 
of the duke’s conduct, and could not blame bira 
for the way in which he had dealt with his 
other uncles, he still looked on him with some 
degree of suspicion. 

Pp, 16 — 18. Heaven interposes to bring the 
duke’s innocence to light by means of the prayer in 

the metal-bound coffer. 16. — we may 

suppose this was the autumn of the the third 
year of Ching, — b.c. 1,112. 

— Lin Chc-k‘e brings out the by 

expanding.-^ ^ ^ ^ 

as in the translatiotu The 
paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation’ is similar. 


^ * 

‘skin cap,’ worn in court at audiences. It is 
generally said that the king was going to di- 
vine that he niiglit discover the reason of the 
unusual storm, and therefore opened the coffer 
which contained the oracles of divination. But 
■we saw, on p. 1 1, that it is not certain those 
oracles were kept in that coffer. Possibly it 
was a repository of important archives, which 
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the 

ymrarf historian and all the other officers about the thine. They re- 

18 not presume to speak about it.” The king held the writing and 
wept, -saying, “ We need not now go on reverently to divine 
Formerly the duke was thus earnest lor the royal House, but I 
eing a child, did not know it. Now Heaven has moved its terrors 

In'T V" Th-t I meet ZTZ 

1 q 1 !^"‘''V^he rules of propriety of our empire require ” 

rain ^hen went out to the borders, when Heaven sent down 

ttn ’l Virtue of a contrary wind, the grain all rose up The 

Ih^ch^hfl Tu ^^he up ail the large trel 

very frffitful ‘“^“ed out 

were consulted on great emergencies of tlieStatc 

-these were all 
the officers who had assisted the duke when he 
made his prayer, Ac. jg ^ ^ ^ _ 

'-'n^'t*7 — ^,‘im 

IS a sound expressive of dissatisfactiontf miiir* 

Gan-kwo calls it They were vexed 

at being thus obliged to tell what the duke had 
charged them to keep secret. Keaiig Shiiig 
reads which lie explains in a similar wav 

H- ^ i{5’ ^ ^ I"* ^ ;— see the ^ 


‘The Pwan- 

4ng, Pt. lii., p 7. Here king Ching was really 

y™“' ItK^l'^ Jtfia*. 

■ ‘--iyj, ‘to meet.’ Ma Yung read ' 


instead of so that the meaning is-‘ That 

i go out and meet him in person,’ Ac. This 
certainly gives a good nieani.og; and Ts’ae and 
Keang Shing both adopt it^ ’ Gan-k w^ “d 

K<ang.shing, however, both understand ^ as 
in the translatiom language of the Ja'tter 

^ ’■» rather harsli, 

ii-o cat ui aacy other passages of Uie Shoo. 
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P. 19. The duke is received back^ and Heaven 
signijies its apprchation, i.ffiSli- — it 

is most natural to understand this going forth 
to the suburbs with reference to the king’s 
purpose indicated in the 

of the last par. Gan-kw6, however, takes 
^^of the place, outside the city, where the great 


sacrifice to Heaven was offered, and thought 
that the going forth was to offer a s.acrifice of 
thanksgiving to Heaven for his deliverance 
from the unjust suspicions which he had h.ar- 
boured. 

Ts ae says that after reading this paragraph 
it is impossible to doubt the doctrine of ‘ veri- 
fications,’ laid down in the ‘Plan ! ’ 


[I may here, in the vacant space of this page, 
introduce Wang Pill's chapter on the 
in his ‘ Doubts about the Shoo.’ His views are 
questionable, but the student will be glad to 
have a complete specimen of the style and man- 

“"""'ll ^ 

*¥ • Bn « ?I) SS ts a © .« 
5lc — IS|IS52’P-SW:I§ 

^ M ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Bn#jaa [>z 

= I‘il'd’:£»-A;SW 
0 i *• 3E # Bn ?E. 

-2 ft -tfc <a- W S « ^ JH 

ftBn B 

A « a J9 <a- lii <a- A T @ 
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THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK VII. THE GREAT ASNOU>' CEMENT, 


«l » SI » T HJi 



1 I. “The king speaks to the following effect: — ‘Ho! I make a 
great announcetncnt to you, the princes of the many States, and to 
you, the managers of my affairs. — Unpitied am I, and Heaven sends 
down calamities on my House, w’ithout exercising the least delajA 
It greatly occupies my thoughts, that I, so very young, have inhe- 
rited this illimitable patrimony, with its destinies and domains. I 
have not displayed wisdom, and led the people to tranquillity, and 
how much less should 1 be able to reach the knowledge of the decree 
of Heaven ! 


The Name of the Book. — ‘The 

Great Announcement.’ At the nmmeneen.ent 
of the first paragraph, these two characters. — 

n^’ — thence taken and 
made the name of the Book. Gan-kwo, indeed, 
says that the Book sets forth great doctrines 
for the information of the empire, and thence 


it received its name (|J|[ :A; ^ ^ 

B"* we look in vain 
for any ‘great doctrines’ in the Book. The 
emergency which called the announcement ftirih 
was butficiently important to justify the duke 


of Chow in calling it ■ great.’ We need not look 
for any higher or deeiier meaning in the title. 
The Book is found in both the texts. 

CoXTEKTS; Date; and Stti.e. The pre- 
fatory note says, ‘When king Woo had de- 
ceased, the three overseers and the wild tribes 
of the Hwae rebelled. The duke of Chow 
acted .as prime minister to king Ching; and 
liaving purposed to make an .end of the House 
ot Yin. he made ‘''Ihe Great Announce- 
ment'” This sets forth the occasion on which 
the address was composed, bui when we come 
to look at the contents, we find very little 
appropriate, according to our views, to the cir- 
cumstances. The young emperor speaks of the 
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responsibility lying on him to maintain the 
empire gained by the virtues and prowess of his 
father, and of the senseless movenients of the 
House of yin to regain its .supremacy; he com- 
plains of the reluctance of many of the princes 
and high officers to second him in putting down 
the revolt ; and proclaims w ith painful reitera- 
tion the support and assurances of success which 
he has received from the divining tortoise-shells. 
The three overseers are not mentioned, though 
We may find an allusion or two to them. The 
whole tone is feeble. I have divided, it will he 
seen, the 1.5 paragraphs in which it is now 
generally edited into live chapters. 

The date of the announcement is generally 
referred to the third year of Ching B.c., 1,112. 
But such an arrangement of events supposes 
the duke of Chow's residence in the east, spoken 
of in the last Book, to have been a voluntary 
exile, and that this expedition against Yin was 
undertaken after he returned in the manner 
described. But I saw reason to understand the 
sojourning in the east as a description of this 
very e.\pedi tion. and that the return mentioned 
was on its successful teriuination. Ou tliis view 
the announcement was made in the fir.st or 
second year of Cliing. and the e,\pedition was 
finished in the third year. On that point. — the 
date of the extinction of Woo-klng and his 
revolt, there is an agreement. 

The style of the Book is about as difficult 
as that of ‘the Pwan-kang.’ ‘We may doubt,’ 
says Wang Gan-shih, ‘whether parts have not 
been lost, and other parts have not fallen out 
of their proper place. Our plan is to let alone 
what we cannot understand, and to explain what 
we find ourselves able to do.’ ‘It is difficult,’ 
says Choo He, ‘ to point the Book. The .senten- 
ce.' are very long, and students generally try 
to break them up into shorter ones, which makes 
the interpretation more difficult still.' 

Ch. I. Pp. 1, 2. Notw iTHSiaxnixo his 
TOOTH AJfD l.NCOMI'EIEXCIES, THE K!SG FEELS 
MOUKO, BV HIS BOTT TO Ills FATHEES .\XD TO 

Hkavex, to do his i'Tmost ro nir dow.s the 
REVOLT WHICH WAS TUKLATENING THE RECENT- 

LT ACQUIRED E.VPIRE. 1. ^ — 

these are the words of the duke of Chow, spoken 
by him as regent of the empire, and in the n.nme 
of the young king. We are not to suppose in- 
deed that Ching had anything to do with the 
amiouneemont. Doubting the duke’s loyalty, 
he would not have sent him to attack his 
other uncles; but the duke acted as the great 
duties of his position required him to do, and 
would not allow the s;ifety of the dynasty' to be 
perilled by weak scruples. At the same time it 
was right that his address should appear as in 
the name of the king. There was no other king 


but Ching, and no other is intended by 
throughout tlie Rook. K‘ang-shing, however. 


says that by I|- we should understand the 
duke himself. His words are : — 

‘The king is the duke of Chow. He 
was regent of the empire, and in giving charge 
about such great affairs, in the exigency of the 
circumstances, he called himseli the king.’ 




Keang-shing, Ming-shing, and other opponents 
of ‘the false K'ung.’ adopt this view, and the 
ingenuity with which they argue for it is amus- 
ing; but it is too absurd to justify our entering 
into an examination of their arguments. Comp, 
the in the Pvan-kJlng, Ft, i., 16; 

and often in several of the Books of Chow that 
follow. ^ ^ ^ ^ 0, 

appears to have come into use, under the Chow 
dynasty, as an exclamation, like the of the 
‘Canon of Yaou.’ I do not see what other 
meaning can be given to it here, or in the 
next Bk., p. 1 ; ct a/. Here Ma Yung and others 
in the Han dynasty read it after 

^ ^ :zr explained it by 

M- Gan-kwo-evtn attempted to give it the 
same meaning in its place at the beginning of 
the sentence : — 

iM. m ^ ^ Ti- XT '* 

exceedingly h.irsh and unnatural. Lin Che-k‘e 
was the first, so far as I have ascertained, who 
explained the term as an exclamation. It 
is a pity that this nieaiiiug of it does not 

appear in the dictionary. 

, — see the ‘ Great 
Speech,’ Ft, i., p. 2. Siffi-fll (read 
tvoott)==*|'^ ‘to pity,’ as in the She King, Ft. 
111.. Bk. HI., Ode x., st. 5. In the ‘Pwan-kang,’ 
Ft. iii.. 7, it was read (eii, with the meaning of 

‘to come to,’ i.e., to reach the mark of 
goodness; and so Gan-kw6 took it, and Keang 
Shing takes it, but with dilTerent relations to 
the rest of the sentence ; — see the and 

the ^ ^ ^ Ts'ae expands 

the phrase as in the translation; — 

‘injuries,’ ‘calami- 
ties.’ ‘Heaven sends down calamities on my 
House,’ — thi» has reference especially to the 
early death of kiiigYYco; .and we may include 
also the present troubles occa.aioned by the 

revolt in Yin. — ‘without a 

little dei.iy.’ Blow was following on blow in 
quick succession. Gan-kwo put a stop at 
and carried /jtB to the next sentence. Of 
this construction 1 shall speak on the next 
clause. K'ang-shing pointed as in the text and 
interpreted as = ‘ not few and 

prolonged.’ may certainly be thus taken 

whole phrase 

is more naturally construed as I have done 
in the translation, following Ts‘ae and other 

Sung critics. 

think.’ Gan-kwd, I have j'Ust said, began this 
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‘ Yes, 1 who am but a little child am in the position of one who 
has to cross a deep water ; — it must be mine to go and seek how to 
cross over. I must diffuse the elegant institutions of my predeces- 
sor, and augment the appointment which he received from Heaven ; 
— 30 shall 1 be not forgetful of his great work. Nor shall I dare to 
restrain the m*yesty of Heaven seen in the inflictions it sends down. 


MB m 'M 


claaae irith i $t£, and his comment on mm 

^ ^ H* A ‘*-1^ W ^ A« '1^ 

|]j ‘ The calamities are so pro- 

tracted and great tliat they involve me who am 
ao young;— the king's meaning is that there 
waa nothingfor himbuttocutoffthecriminals.’ 
This is very far-fetched, and must be rejected. 

^ A M 

fined a*-=^^, ‘fate,’ destiny.' Woo Ch'ing 




‘do- 


inaina.’ Ts'ae says — ^ ‘the five do- 

mains; 'but they were more than ‘five’ under 
the Chow dynasty. Hearly all the critics define 
by and tiien e.\pand it into something 
; but Ts'ae's meaning it much 
simpler. ^ ^ ^ , — on 

this Gaa-kwd haa-;^ tl ^ 

‘I cannot practise the ways of 
wisdom to repose the people.' Keang Shing 

hare not met with (=> found), in- 
telligent men to lead the people to repoae.’ 
Better than either. Woo Ch'ing read with 
an aapirate, = ‘ to go to,’ ‘to arrive at;’ and 

‘I have not attained to wisdom, ao as 
to conduct the people to tranquillity.’ So I take 
theworda. B ’ A A’-* ^ 

hew with Gan-kwb as=»^g. ‘to reach to.’ I 
do not know what tlie yonug king, or ratlier the 
dnke of Chow, had in view by 
decree or appointment of Heaven,’ nor can I 
discern the bearing of the whole clause on the 


rest of the announcement. Perhaps a gtimpae 
of light is afforded by Kin Le-ts’eang, who 

*»««liin*»4njlt.5|E 
« ± an 3e », fin -H. ja.® T 

of how' king Cliing, inheriting the throne at so 
early an age, with the baself»s rumours going 
about, and such changes of events ucctirriug, 
was unable to fathom what might be the mind 
of Heaven, in order to introduce what is said 
below about his seeking how to cross over his 
difficulties, and the intimations afforded by divi- 
nation ; ’—see tlie 3. ^ is used, 

acc. to Ts’ae, as a cnntimiiitive particle, indicat- 
ing that though the speaker had come to a pause, 
yet be must go on e.xpressing hia tenlimenta 

ai *)■ Our ‘Yea’ corresponds to it. 

,— ‘ this,’ says Oan- 
kw9, ‘ expresses the king’s awe ’ 

He might have said — ‘ awe and perplexity.’ 

Ht’ ^ M A ^ 'Ml? =•«»“ 

expresaes the young king’s apprehensive per- 
plexity ; this seems to express what under all 
circumstances he felt it incumbent upon him to 
do. The language however, is difficult to con- 
strue and interpret. I.in Che-k'e says : — ‘ Gan- 

kw9 read ^^/un, as in the “ Pwan-kkng,” Pt. 
ili., 7, and with the same signif. of gnat, and 
gave the inMning — ‘I will spread and practise 
great principles, so spreading and displaying 
the appointment received by WSii and Woo.’ 
Bat the text only saya ^ and to make 
that = ‘ 1 will display great principles ’ is wide 
of the mark and forced. Soo and Lin Tsze- 

read the character pt, with 
the meaning of ‘ to adorn ’ ; as in the 

‘ Announesment of T ang,’ p. 5). Soo then in- 
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SST»±B;^:^5eif*o 
».«f. A ±, » B, glj. ®. « 

II. ‘ The Tranquillizing king left to me the OTcat precious tortoise, 
to bring into connection with me the intelligence of Heaven. I 
consulted it, and it told me that there would be great trouble in 
the region of the west, and that the western people would not 
be still. Accordingly we have the present senseless movements. 


terpreted — “What I diffuse must be to adorn 
and extend the appointment received by my 
predecessors, and not forget their merit,” while 
Lin Tsxe-hwuy says, “The meaning is— I will 
cultivate and illustrate the institutions, to impart 
ornament to the empire.” The character 
is thus both pronouneed and interpreted by 
them differently from Gan-kwd ; but the mean- 
ings they bring out are as far from being clear 
as his. Wang Gan-shih says, better than any 
of tiiem, that the text is maimed, and we need 
not weary ourselves to fix its meaning. The 
traualation simply follows the view of^s'ae, 

which is that of Soo Tung-po. 

— in this clause the king intimates how 
it was his duty to punish Woo-kang and all 
siding him in hU revolt. He would let the 
justice of Heaven take its course; be would 
not restrain it, but execute it rather against 
them, following i» rather perplexing ; 
but we hare met with it before, similarly follow- 
ing transitive verbs. 

Wang Uan-shih put a stop at and read 
with what follows—^* and 

Choo He approved of this construction ; — see 
the In this point TsHm chose to fol- 

low the two K‘ung, rather than bis master. 
Woo Ch'ing, however, points with Gan-shih, 
and gives Mb view of the danse preceding,' 

having closed a paragraph with 
‘ When Heaven was sending ddwn its terrors on 
me I did not dare to conceal them, but used the 


tm-toise,’ &C., &c. 

Ch II. Pp. 3 — 6. ThB DIVINATIOIfS HAD 
INFOJllIED THIS KINO OF THE COMIHO TBOUBLES, 
AND THET NOW ASSCIUSD HIM OH THE FBE8ENT 
EXPEDITION. Manx of the best and ablest 
OF TBE FEOPLE WEBE SUPPOBTIKC HIM. ThEY 
MIOHT THEBBFORE CO FORWARD WITH CONFl- 


DsaicB. 8. — ‘the Tranquillizing 

king.’ Gon-kwd says that king Win is in- 
tended ; but the phrase in par. 8 deter- 

mines that we interpret the epithet of king 
Woo, Ching’s father. ^ 

‘ to continue and transmit.’ At a grand 


reception of visitors at court there were the 
attendants and officers who received them, and 
went between them and the prince. They and 
their function were called Similarly 

we are told here that the tortoise-shell was a 
connecting medium between the mind of man 
and the mind of Heaven. And this was the 

belief of the duke of Chow! is 

used like the same phrase iu the last Book, p. 
® H ^ ^ ^-this is to 

be taken as the reply of the tortoise, or the 
result obtained from the divination. Gan-kw6 
indeed makes the Q commence a new para* 

graph. is with him = ‘ I have con* 

suited it, and received its instruction ;’ and 
then for a time all reference to the tortoise 
ceases, and Q >=‘ The king also says.’ This 


construction Is to me intolerably harsh. B 
follows immediately on the'diviiiation by the 
tortoise-shell, and introduces the reply which 
was received. That reply is sufficimitly 
enigmatical. Tlie troubles arose in die east, 
and the oracle was that the west would be 
troubled. This difficulty is solved by s.aying 
that the troubles arose indeed in the east, but 
they necessarily went on to trouble the west. 
The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ paraphrases the text 
as if the oracle bad been thus explicit ; -ft 

T B ± ft B i; ^ A' ^ 

as, it wilt be seen, a prophecy, rather than 
the solution of a doubt, and the oracle was like 
those of the west. We may compare it with 
the ‘Aiote, Eacida, Romanos vincere posse.' 

, — these are again the words of the 
king. ||{|> ! insects moving, wrig- 

gling about,’ in the spring. It is often used in 
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4 ‘Little as the pre.'teiit prosperity of Yin is, its prince greatly dares 
to take in hand its broken line. Though Heaven sent down its 
terrors on his House, yet knowing of the evils in our kingdom, and 
that the people are not tranquil, he says — “ I will recover my patri- 
mony ” ; and so he wishes to make our State of Chow a border 
territory again. 

5 ‘One day there was a senseless movement, and the day after, ten 
men of w’orth among the people appeared to help me to go forward 


the sense of ‘ silly,’ ‘ impertinent.’ 4. The 
guUt oj Woo-ltd»g. yj\ this 

has msrvellonsly vexed the critics. Gan-kw6 
took ita8= and K'ang-shing did the same 

Ma Yung made it = ^, meaning probably 
‘ Tin, who has but little attained.’ W'ang Suh 
made it=d^ so that ^-‘this 

small princelet of Yin.’ The 3^ defines it 
by ‘many or much ;’ and Miug-sbing says 
this justifies the /jv of Kang-shing, like /uc»s a 
non lucendo ! _Ts‘ae gives ‘ prosperous,’ 

‘ flourishing ’ for it, which is no doubt the correct 
meaning here. Compare 

m in the ‘ Announcement about Wine,’ p. 6. I 
Tung-po was the first to bring this meaning of 
the term to the interpretation of the text. 

— ‘to arrange,’ ‘to place in order:’ then, ‘a 
series’ ‘a rank.’ Here, being under the govt, 
of it is taken a8 = S|^, ‘the end of a 
cocoon, or of a ball of thread ;’ then ‘ a thread,’ 
‘a line,’ and with the same metaphorical ap- 
plications as our word ‘ line.’ The clause, as 
expanded by Ts‘ae, is — 

All the old interpreters 
understood of the troubles of the 

imperial House, with special reference to the 
rumours about the duke of Chow set on float 
by bis brothers, following so quickly on the 
dearth of king Woo. The same view’ is taken 
also by Woo Ch‘ing and Keang Shing. If the 
had been before the we mast have con- 
strued in this way. The meaning which appears 
in the translation is given by Xs ae, who follows 
his expansion of the previous clause, quoted 


above, by-^ i| ^ T 15’ 

K ^ ^ :zr :z7’ 

put a stop at and then supply mtik’ as 
ill the translation. is Woo-kSng himself 

speaking, but we cannot refer the also to 




M) is used fur ‘ a border,’ ‘ a border town.’ 
It has here the force of a verb. 5 


4 ’ 


SKlT'-tt = (comp, the ‘ Yih and 
Tseih,’ p. 7. Kfeng Shing reads but with 

the same meaning); ‘ to go.’ Who 

the ' ten men of woi th ’ were, we do not know. 
Gan-kwo supposed they belonged to Yin, ‘loyal 
and f.ar-secing men in the re’bellious territory.’ 
This is not likely. I suppose they were men of 
the imperral domain who had been forward to 
express their attachment to the dynasty of 

Chow. The ^ ^ Q , indicate 

the promptitude with which they had come for- 
ward. Ts'ae expands the clause ; — ^ 

^ ^ ^ ‘ ‘to 

tranquillize ;’ go together, 

* to soothe and settle the country of 

Shang’. ^ to contioue/ is used 

for ‘ military prowess or achievement,’ and also 
for ‘footsteps,’ ‘traces,’ from which the 
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to restore tranquillity and to perpetuate the plans of my father. The 
great business 1 am engaging in will have a successful issue, for I 
have divined and always got a favourable intimation. ‘There- 

6 fore I tell you, the princes of my friendly States, and you, the 
directors of departments, my otHeers, and the managers of my 
affairs, — 1 have obtained a favourable reply to my divinations. I 
■will now go forward with you from all the States, and punish those 
vagabond and transported ministers of Yin. 

7 III. ‘ And mw, you the princes of the various States, and you the 
various officers and managers of my affairs, all retort on me, saying. 


signification given to it in the text is derived. 
How the same character comes to have signifi- 
cations so different is one of the mysteries which 
a Lexicographer may solve by' tracing its his- 
tory, and showing how forms driginally distinct 

have coalesced in one.J |^[ 

tion of the clause is given hy 'J's‘ae, and Keaiig 
Shing concurs in it. Other i iews may be seen in 
the Woo Ch ing’s commentary. 

fit ^ ^'-:k 

referring to the warlike expedition about to he 
proceeded with. It is said in the 
‘ the *• great affairs ” of a State are sacrifice and 

(H ^ A 5^)- 

n — ‘all together are lucky.’ The king 

had divined ; and the ‘ three men ’ who had 
ojieratcd with tlie three shells, or interpreted 
the threefold intimation of the one shell, all 
foretold a happy result ; — see the • Great Plan.’ 
p. 2+. Ts'ae gives the connection of the two 
parts of the clause thus ; — 

We are not to suppose that 
this divining was the same as that mentioned 
in par. 2. That was earlier, before the rebellion 
had revealed itself; this was with reference to 
the e.xpedition whieli was in progress. 6. 

‘ therefore.’ 


1^, ‘the governors or directors,’ = j^F 

tZiE * tlie lieads of the various niagis- 
teriai departments.’ Gan-kw8 says they were 
the ^pjj 'nobles and great oflicers. 

Compare the ^ of Bk. XXII., p. 3. We 
might bring out tlie meaning of the by 
s.aying — ‘ the directors, of the several surnames.’ 

the last par.,=:^^. ^ 'the ab- 

sconded scattered ministers.’ Woo-kang and 
the old adherents of his House, who continued 
with him, are intended by this contemptuous 
language. There was enough in the circum- 
stances of tlieir condition to aflbrd a ground for 
so describing tlieni. 

Cb. III. Pp. 7 — 9 . TlIEKIXGCOMPLAiySOK 
THK RKI.UCTANC’B OF THE PRINCES AND OFFICERS 
TO OO tOinVARD WITH HIM TO THE EXPEDITION, 
AND KKPI.IES TO THEIR PROPOSAL TOGO CONTRARY 
TO THE i>iviv.vTD>Ns. 7 . The proposal of 

the princes and officers go contrw'y to the ora- 
ties, and abandon the expedition. 

— ‘ there is not one wlio does not retort.’ K'ang- 
shing says-M ^ ^ ‘ «« 

oppose my views ’ Keang Shing would take 
as simply ‘ to reply.’ The two ideas are 

here combined in the term. All the rest of the 
par. is to be taken as the language of the mal- 
coutents. Gan-kwO, iudeeU, takes ouly j 
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“The hardships will be great, and that the people are not still has 
its source really in the king’s palace, and in the mansions of those 
princes of the troubled State. We, little ones, and the old reverent 
inen as well, think the expedition ill-advised. Why does your ma- 
iestv not go contrary to the divination ? , , , , . •, 

‘ I in my youth, think also continually of the hardships, and say, 
Alas! these senseless movements will deplorably afflict widowers 
and widows ! But 1 am the servant of Heaven, which has assigned 


‘ the difflcultie* will 'le great,’ as their words, 
and makes out all the rest to be a portion of 
the king’s reply. But. to my mind, the text is 
altogether unmanageable on this view. The 
exegesis which I have followed, and which ap- 
pears in the translation, is not unattended with 
difficulties ; but it gives an interpretation of the 
passage in harmony with the general tenour of 
' the Announcement, and not harsher, as regards 
particular expre.ssions. than we are obliged to 

admit in many other places 

this is an allusion, as plain as 

the duke of Chow could permit himself to make, 
to the dissatisfaction of his three brothers 
charged with the oversight of Yin, the rumours 
which they had spread against himself, and the 
suspicions which those had awakened in the 
king’s mind. The are Seen, Too, and 

Ch'oo. as opposed to I translate by 

— Ibis pa-’sage presents several 
difficulties, and no construction of it has been 
proposed, against wliicli olijections cannot be 
urged. is taken by Gan-kvd of 

the king speaking of himself, and this is the 
one strong point in his construction mentioned 
above. In the translation the phrase is taken 
in the plural :—8o the princes and officers, 
opposeil to the expedition, describe themselves. 
^ is Uken as =;^. ‘ oW,’ ‘ fathers.’ ^ =. 

‘to be reverent,’ i.e, in the conduct of 
business. The character is thus used in tire She 


‘ mansion.’ 

pfSE’ 


King, as may be seen in the diet. . 




W (rcad in the 4th 

_ 

tone) == ‘why.’ The paraphrase of the 

whole in the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ is -'T-# 

A.WJaST'W.AfiE*®' 

h'iiiia 

Pp. 8, 9. How the lin;i replies to tie princes 
and officers, complaining of their want of sympathy 
with him, and urging aga in th e au thoiitg of the 
oracles. 8. ^ ^ ^ 

‘ indeed the senseless movements ; widowers and 
widows, alas:’ Gan-kwO bringa out the mean- 

Ch‘ing observes that the young and strong 
would be carried off to the expeilition, and so 
the widowers and widows would be left in their 
solitude without those whose duty it was to 

care for them. 

things which 1 do are ull services required from 
me by Heaven.’ Keang Sliing takes 
as in p. 1, which would give here a good euou^ 
meaning. aA«AA«# 
— Heaven is the nominative to the verbs 
and n The ‘Daily Explanation has: — 
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me this great task, and laid this hard duty on my person. I there- 
fore, the young one, do not pity myself, and it would be right in 
you, the princes of the States, and in you, the many officers, the 
directors of departments, and the managers of my affairs, to soothe 
me, saying, “ Do not be distressed with sorrow. We shall surely 
complete the plans of your Tranquillizing father.” 

9 ‘ Yes, I, the little one, dare not disregard the charge of God. 

Heaven, favourable to the Tranquillizing king, gave such prosperity 
to our small State of Chow. The Tranquillizing king divined and 
acted accordingly, and so he calmly received his great appointment. 
Now Heaven is helping the people ; — how much more must 1 follow 
the divinations! Oh I the clearly-intimated will of Heaven is to be 
feared : — it is to help ray great inheritance. ’ ” 


^ h’ ‘myself.’ 

The meaning is that the king would do liis duty, 
witliout considering the risks and trouble s to 
which it would expose him. 

^ W of 

the case with reference to what is right.’ 

‘ to labour,’ ‘ to distress one’s-self.’ 

‘ Eet not your Majesty distress yourself about 
this matter of sorrow.’ The princes and u£Scers 
are then supposed to say that they would dis- 
pose of the revolt for him. — 

9. 


‘tt>9i.r.g»rd,' ‘lom.heof 
none effect/ ‘ The chai^ of God ’ is that implied 
in p. 5, when the divinations were aJi I'avour^ 
able, and the king was thus instructed to go 
forward with the expedition against Woo-kftng 
and his associates. ^ ^ 

— the divinations of king Woo referred to are 
tliose mentioned in ‘The Great Speech,’ Ft. ii., 

h.llT-fl:#- 

was Heaven 

now hdping the people? Gan-kw6 replies — 
‘ By the coming forward of tlie ten men of worth 
to support the king.’ Possibly the king, or the 
duke rather, may have had this in mind. 

tion here follows Ts'ae. 'The ‘intel- 

ligence of Heaven,’ is that mentioned in p. 3, as 
conveyed by the ‘ groat tortoise.’ 'Fhos clearly 
intimated, it was to be reverenced. Opposition 
to it couid only entail disaster. How much 
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IV. “The king says, ‘You, who are the old ministers, are fully able 
to examine the long-distant affairs ;— you know how great was the 
toil of the Tranquillizing king. Now where Heaven shuts up and 

distresses us is the place where I must accomplish my work • I 

dare not but do my utmost to complete the plans of the Tranquilliz- 

j "?■ that I use such efforts to remove 

the doubts and carry forward the inclinations of the princes of my 
inendly btates. Heaven also assists me with sincere expressions of 
att^hmeat, which I have ascertained among the people:— how dare 
1 but aim at the completion of the work formerly begun by the 

‘ difficult and not ea»y.' Theae 

are tlie definitions given by Ts'ae, who adds— 


more should they be forward to obey it, when 
it was to establisli the dynasty ! Keang Shing 
takes and the wholes ‘The brilliant 

majesty of Heaven is aiding me to enlarge this 
great inheriiance.’ 

Ch. IV. P[). 10 — 12. The KINO ADPRESSBS 
HIMSELF MORE P.^RTICULARLY TO THE OLD 
-MIKISTER.S OF HIS HoUSE ; SETS FORTH HIS OW.S 
WISH TO DO HIS DUTY AS A SOS AND A SOVEREIGN 
AND COMPLAINS OF THEIR WANT OF .SYMPATHy’ 
WITH HIM. 10. J g,-see on J ^ 

Q> p. 1. It is one of the peculiarities of the 
Announcements in the Books of Chow, that they 
are broken up into many parts by the recurrence 
of tKesc ptirasos. WfftSil*.- 
‘0 understand the old rainis- 
ter«^k^eWoo,(j^3E;^:gg;),_ 
^ ^ P- who are there quoted as 
opposed to the expedition, ‘ to ex- 

amine t^ rmote,’ i.*., the adaii-s of past days. 

yv ilB} this is an instance 

of what Choo He calls the ‘long sentences’ of 
the ‘ Great Announcement.’ 


^^means shut up, without 
thoroughfare.’ |i f ^ 


^ III 75f ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie above definition of is not given in the 
dictionary, Uio’ it may be very reasonably 
^enved from the explanjition of the term iu the 

The diet, makes it^ 


after Gan-ksT6, and with reference to this 
passage. Keang Shing defines it by which 

makes it simply a synonym of Ts'ae took 
his definition from Lin Che-k‘e. ‘I’he place 
where king Ching had to accomplish his work ’ 
was the east, where the revolt was going on’; 

but the does not indicate the locality simplyl 
but all the circumstances of the case. 

by ^ is meant dissolving their obstinate 
o^tructioiis;’ P^.i^aj|P;^,.by 

^ IS meant induciug them to follow him with 
accordance.’ These again are the definitions of 
Ts-ae, — very good. 

^ IS taken by Gan-kwO and most other 
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Tranquillizer? Heaven moreover is thus toiling and distressing 
my people, so that it is as if they were sutfering from disease ; — how 
dare I allow the appointment Avhich the Tranquillizer, my predeces- 
sor, received, to be without its happy fulfilment?’” 

11 “The king says, ‘Formerly, at the initiation of this expedition, 
I spoke of its difficulties, and revolved them daily. But when a 
deceased iaX\ic.v, wishing to build a house, had laid out the plan, if 
his son be unwilling to raise up the hall, how much less will he be 
willing to complete the roof! Or if the father had broken up the 
ground, and his son is unwilling to sow the seed, how much less 


critic* < to aid.’ 

‘ sincere.’ Heaven does not speak ; — where were 
the ‘expressions’ of its regard? The ten men 
of worth, wlio had come forward to encourage 
the king, might be considered as giving utter- 
ance to the ‘ voice of the people,’ = the ‘ voice of 
God.’ Choo He was dissatisfied with this in- 


terpretation of jjP. He said that ‘ though all 
the elder scliolars concurred in it, it made the 


p-assage unintelligible.’ He himself, on the 
authority chiefly of Yen Sze-koo, made the 
character synonymous with ^p, ‘not,’ so that 
the meaning is — ‘ Heaven re.illy does not utter 
words, but its mind may be ascertained from 
the mind of the people.’ Tnis brings out sub- 
stantially the same meaning as the other view 


of 


I understand king Woo. 
It is only a variation of the phrase 

Ts‘ae takes it a8=^^ ‘the tranquillizing 
ministers,’ meaning those who had co-operated 
with king Woo in his great work, and adds that 
this description of them would cover with shame 
those of them who were dissuading king Ching 
from the expedition. See a note from Ch’in Leih 


on this point in the 




is another consideration, which de- 
tennined the king’s resolution. His father’s 
object was to give repose and happiness to all 
the people. This revolt was distressing them, 
— a fever, a serious disease in the State. He 
must secure the realization of his father s pur- 


pose by putting the revolt down. 11. Hov 
hU sense ofJiHal duty impelled the Icing to the ex- 
pedition. 

‘ when I first wished to 
undertake this expedition to the east.’ So, 
Ts'ae and Woo Ch'ing. Then the and 
of the next clause are to be taken in the past 
tense. Woo, indeed, is half disposed to take 
~ simply as an expletive or exclamation, but 
there is no necessity for having recourse to such 
a construction. Thinking of the difficulties 
which the expedition was pressed witii, the king 
might have wished to abandon it ; but to prevent 
his doing so, there came in the considerations of 
his duty to his father which are set forth in the 
rest of the paragraph. In this way we get a 
consistent meaning from the whole. Gan- 
kwd and Kcang Sbing, instead of taking 

^ ” = ^ 0 > ^ » full 

verbal force, — j||^, ■ to accord with.’ The for- 
mer then interprets — ‘ In accordance with an- 
cient principles, I must proceed with this 
expedition to the east 

^)- I have spoken quite enough 
about the difficulties and hardships of the 
empire, and I daily think of them.* The latter 
says: — ‘In accordance with the example of the 
king my predecessor, I ought to go and punish 
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will he be willing to reap the grain ! In such a case will the father, 
loho had himself so reverently attentive to his objects, be willing 
to say, “ 1 have an heir who will not abandon the patrimony ?” — How 
dare I, therefore, but use all my powers to give a happy settlement 
to the great charge entrusted to the Tranquillizing king? 

‘If a father have those among his friends who attack his child, 
will the elders of his people encourage the attack, and not come to 
the rescue? ’ 


these rovolters(j|p ^ 




^ ^ ft tl)- Of the hardships con- 
nected with the expedition I have spoken, and 
1 daily think of them.’ The view which I have 
followed seems to me much preferable to either 
of^se. 

is *a father deceased.* We must take it 
80 here, king Woo being intended, while Ching 
is the son on whom it devolves to carry out and 
finish his father’s undertakings. 

— has settled the plan, i.ei, has laid out the 
foundation, and defined all the dimensions, — the 
length, breadth and height. For ^ Woo 

Ch‘ing says ‘ to build up on the founda- 

tion.' The meaning eyidently is to proceed with 
the building, according to the plan, 

‘ to cover ; ’ here, = ‘ to construct the roof.’ 


[Immediately after K’ang-shing read 

;S’ ’'^hich thus occurred with him twice 
in the paragraph.] 

I ‘ turning over the earth and removing 
the grass is called It denotes the first 

steps taken to bring waste land or virgin soil 
into cultivation. 

Are vre to take in the singular, referring 

to the and in the preceding clauses, or 
in the plural, like the same phrase in p. 7 ? 
Gsn-kw6 and Ti’ae take it in the singular. 


Ts‘ae says — ‘The spirit of king Woo in heaven 
would not be willing to say that he had a 
son and successor who would not let hie 
inheritance fall to the ground.’ Tlie para- 
phrase in the ‘Daily Explanation’ takea the 
phrase in the plaral,n> 

‘the old and reverent elders of the 
family.’ Tills is the view also of Woo ChSnK 
who has i-S :5c ^ ^ ‘ t»*e aa- 

sistants of his father.’ 1 mnst understand the 
phrase in the singular. 

^ in my person.’ It 
is a strange and unsatisfactory expression ; bat 
all the critics explain it thus. 

Q, 12. ki7ig reproaches the princes and 

officers vho vrould let the molt take its course. A 
short paragraph, and all hut unintelligible. The 
view which Gan-kw5 gives may be seen in the 
It ^ I cannot make it out, even with the 
help of Ying-ta. Ts’ac says that he does not 
understand what is meant by the phrase 

He takes it, however, after Soo Thng-po 

““ K.Z^ a* in the 

translation. • By ^ he says, ‘ i. intend- 
ed king Woo; by Woo-kang and hia con- 
federates, the king’s uncles ; by • the people ; 

and by ^ the princes of the States, 
the ofllc^.’ I would only differ from him in 
taking not of the people, but of king ChiiiR 
himself. 
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V. “ The king says, ‘Oh! Take heart, ye princes of the various 
States, and ye managers of my affairs. The enlightening of the 
country was from the wise, even from the ten men who obeyed and 
knew the decree of God, and the sincere assistance given by Heaven. 
At that time none of you presumed to change the royal appoint- 
ments. And now, when Heaven is sending down calamity on the 
State of Chow, and the authors of these great distresses appear as 
if the inmates of a house were mutually to attack one another, you 
are without any knowledge that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
changed ! 


i 

'i 

i 

fe’ 

I 


Ch. V. Pp. 13 — 15. The kihg coktrasts 

THE FRESEET CONDUCT OF THE FBIXCE8 AED 
OFFICERS WITH THE FAST, AHD TRIES TO STUfO- 
LATE THEM TO CARET OUT THE WISH OF HeAVES. 
He TBEH STATES HIS OWN DETERIIINATION, AND 
CONCLUDES ET TINDICATIMO HIS FOLLOWING THE 
ORACLES OF onriNATioN. 13. Ts'se Chin, 

in interpreting this per., struck out s new path 
for himself, in which I have followed him. The 
par. mentions * ten men who obeyed and knew 
the mind of God.' Were they the ‘ ten men of 
worth, mentioned in par. 5, who came forward 
to support king Chiiig against the rerolt of 
Tin ? Alt the old interpreters say so, and Woo 
Ching and Keang Shing, still hold to that 
Tiew. This is to said for it, that in the com- 
pass of a short Book, we can hardly expect two 
reference! to ‘ ten men,’ of the same purport, 
and yet that they should be di&t. men. I would 
willingly accept Gan-kw8’s view, if it did not 
make all attempts to explain the context not 
only troublesome but to my mind vain. Ts'ae 
decided that the ten men here were not the ten 
men of par. 6, bnt king Woo’s ‘virtuous men,’ 
his ‘ten ministers capable of govt.,’ celebrated 
in ‘The Great Speeck’ He contends that the 
predicates of the ‘ ten men ’ here are too great 
for the ten men of the people who came forward 
to encourage king Ching, and tries to fortify 
his view by referring to tlie dnkc of Chow’s 
language in Bk. XVX., p. 14, where he Is speak- 
ing of king Win’s able ministers, as he speaks 
of the ten men here. The editors of Yung- 
ching’s Shoo accept his view, but with some 


misgivings, and think it necessary to preserve 
the other also. your hearts 

at ease.’ ^ ^ ^ ^’“11= ^ • 

«»in^|^gjg,Pt.IV.,Bk.II.,p.3. King 
Woo pnt an end to the ‘ dark ways ’ 
of Show, and displayed the mind of Heaven to 
the empire, ‘ by means of the wise men ’ ( 

•j^), who were his counsellors and helpers, — 
‘the ten men who walked in and knew 


the commands of God.’ 

— as in p. 10. This danse is colla- 
teral with p "np’ under the legimen 

at that time.’ Among those who followed Woo 
to the conquest of Shang, there were many of 
the princes and officers who were now shrinking 
from the expedition against Woo-k&ng. 

— ’* ’* difficult to render here 
by ‘how much more,’ in the usual way ; yet its 
force extends to the end of the par., and may be 
indicated by a point of exclamation. The al- 

is to the 

death of king Woo. By mizmA 
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14 ‘ I ever think and say, Heaven in destroying Yin is doing hus- 
bandman’s work; — how dare I but complete the business of my 
fields! Heaven will thereby show its favour to the former Tran- 
quillizer. 

15 ‘ How should I be all for the oracle of divination, and presume 
not to follow your advice? T am following the Tranquillizer, whose 
purpose embraced all the limits of the land. How much more must 
I proceed, when the divinations are all favourable ! It is on these 
accounts that I make this expedition in force to the ea.st. There 
is no mistake about the decree of Heaven, The indications of the 
divinations are all to the same effect.’” 


are to understand the king’s uncles, confederate 
with Woo-kang. For Ts'ae 

gives and tlie ‘Daily Ex- 

planation' lias 

taken by Woo Ching of iMl 
and he supposes the meaning of the whole to be 
that the rebel-uncles were" endeavouring to force 
others of their brothers in their neighbour- 
hoods to join them in the revolt. The meaning 
I have given is preferable, though the 
is difficult to manage. Gan-kwO 8 <ays that when 
the king’s uncles took arms against him, it was 
truly like the inmates of one house fighting 
with each other. If king Woo had been com- 
missioned to destroy Show for his wickedness, 
much more must it be Heaven’s will that this 


revolt should be suppressed ; and yet the princes 
and oificera were telling the king not to proceed 
with the expedition. 

Wang Ts'^u traces the course of thought 
in the par. on Ts'ae’s view very clearly ; — 

^ ^ B')’’ "djl $tJ ^ 


^ ^ a*t> 

-VI- ■.». ^ . •. . -t 4 - . 
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reaper,’ but the phrase 
is here used for a husbandman generally. A 
husbandman’s work is thoroughly to clear his 
ground of weeds;- -he must not let their roots 
rem.oin. King Woo had spared Show’s son, hut 
it was plain that he must now be made an end 
would king Ching complete the business 
of his fields. And when hehad done so, the fav. 
our of Heaven to king Woo would be more fully 
displayed the empire would be made sure to 
his posterity. 15, 
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The answer to this is given in the next clause. 
It was not merely a question between the oracles 
and the contrary opinions of many of the princes 
and officers. There was the example of king 
Woo and his ministers ; and there was the duty 
of Ching to accomplish the work which his fa- 
ther had begun. These were potent considera- 
tions to go into the scale. They would determine 
in favour of the expedition, even if the oracles 
were not so decided. As the oracles were so 
entirely in fevour of it, however, there could 
be — there ought at least to be — no hesitation in 
going forward. 

This is Gan-kwd’s explanation of the words, and 
I hare not met with any other so satisfactory. 
His only error is in referring to king 

Wto, instead of king Woo. 


f^,-comp. ^ ^ in the ‘An- 

nouncement of T‘ang,’ p. 5. 


[We have thus got to the end of ‘The Great 
Announcement,’ the style of which is at least as 
rugged and difficult as that of ‘ The Fwan-king.’ 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty which attaches 
to the interpretation of particular passages, 
however, I cannot but believe that the transla- 
tion gives, with tolerable correctness, the general 
meaning of the Book. In the year b.c. 7, when 
Mang, the duke of Han was 

acting as regent of the empire, and designed to 
usurp the throne, he published an announcement 
modelled upon that of the duke of Chow. He 
incorporated the text of the Show with his own 
statements in a very remarkable way. Keang 
Shing and some others undertake to correct the 
text of the Shoo from Mang’s Announcement, 
which ought not, however, to be appealed to for 
that purpose. It answers very well to show 
the general view which Mang and the scholars 
about him took of our Book. Mang's Announce- 


ment is preserved in the 
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“The king speaks to the following effect:— “Hoi eldest son 
of the king of Yin, in accordance with tlie statutes of antiquity, 
that the honouring of the virtuous belongs to their descendants who 
resemble them in worth, do you continue the line of the kings your 
ancestors, cultivating their ceremonies and taking care of their 
various^ relics. Be a guest also in our royal house, enjoying the 
prosperity of our kingdom, for ever and ever without end. 


Thb Name op the Book, — 

‘ The charge to the viacount of Wei.’ 

— see on the name of the lUh Book of the 
preceding Part. , — see on the name of the 

8th Book of the same part. 

The prefatory note says: — ‘KingChinghaping 
made an end of the appointment in favour of 
the Hoiue of Yin, and put Woo-kang to death, 
he appointed K-e, the Tiscount of Wei, to take 
tlie place of the descendants of Yin. Descrip- 
tive of this there was made ‘ The charge to the 
viscount of Wei.’ This no doubt states correct- 
ly the time and occasion when the ‘ Charge ' was 
made. We saw on ‘The viscount of Wei,’ how 
K‘e was advised by his friends to withdraw 
from the court of Sliow and save himself from 
the destruction which was impending over the 
tyrant and his House; we saw also the account 
given by Sze-ma Ts‘een of the guise in which 


K‘e presented himself with the sacrificial vessels 
of his family before king Woo. Some points in 
that account may be called iu question, bat 
there can be no doubt that K‘e was honourably 
received and treated. Wlien it is said that Woo 
restored him to his former office, 1 understand 
that he confirmed him in his appanage of Wei 
so that he continued to be ‘ the viscount of Wei ’ 
up to the date of this Charge, when he was apl 
pointed to be the duke of Sung there 

to continue the sacrifices to T‘ang, his ancestor 
and the founder of the dynasty of Shaug. 

In the first of the concluding notes to tlie 
‘ Completion of the War,’ 1 have quoted a pas- 
sage from the Bk. ^ fg of the Le Ke, in 
which it is said that king Woo, after his victory 
over Show, ‘ when he had descended from liis 
chariot, sent the representative of the House 
of Yin to Sung.’ From this statement, some 
have contended that K-e’s investiture with the 
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dukedom of Sung was from Woo and not from 
Ching, and was before the revolt which ended 
in the death of Woo-kang and not after it. But 
the editors of Yung-chirg’s Shoo have given 
good reasons why the authority of Sze-iua 
Ts'een, and tlie preface to the Shoo, should be 

preferred in this matter to that of the 
If the merits of the men had been the sole 
ground for Woo’s arrangements, he would have 
at once appointed cither of the viscounts of Wei 
or Ke to continue the aacrihces to T‘ang and 
tlie other sovereigns of his line, but there were, 
we can easily conceive, reasons of state, whicli 
determined him to make trial, in the first place, 
of Woo-kang, as being the son of Show. 

The Book is only found in the text of 6an- 
kwd. 

CoJtTEKTS. The duke of Chow, as regent of 
the empire, and in the name of king Ching, tells 
the viscount that in accordance with the statutes 
of antiquity, and because of his own worth, he 
is selected to continue the tine of the sove- 
reigns, Ilia ancestors. The virtues of T'ang and 
of the visconut are then celebrated, and he is 
charged to go and be prosperous, taking care so 
to conduct his administration that the new 
dynasty of Cliow miglit never have occasion 
to be weary of liim. The Book is very sliort, 
consisting only of five paragraphs. 

P. 1. TVie yroHudu on which the viscount of 
Wti wo* taUtd to be the representative of the kings 
oj hit line, with some of his duties and privileges, 

^ Q, — see on the last 

Book, p. 1. 15 yc ^ 

or ‘eldest son.' ‘The 

king of Tin’ is Te-yih ('^ 2li)> father 
both of K‘e and Show. How K‘e, though older 
than Show, did not succeed to tlie throne, has 
been explained on page 274. Some critics, sup- 
posing that is equivalerit to 

=‘ heir-apparent,’ and cannot be otlierwise ap- 
plied, have contended on that groHod against 
the authenticity of this Book, but to my mind 

there is no force in the objection. The 
18 simply ‘ the eldest son ;’ — he may be the heir- 
apparent, but not necessarily. That idea does 
not form a part of the significance of the phrase. 

^ ^ ^ 

on the ‘ Canon of Yaou,’ p. 1 ; ^ ^ ^ 

^ JPB ^ -fe- 

virtuous of the ancient sage sovereigns were 
honoured and sacrificed to ; ’ 

means that he among the descendants of those 
ancient sage kings who resembled them in 
talents and virtue was appointed to preside over 
the sacrifices to them.’ 'These are the explana- 
tions of Ts'ae, similar to those of Gan-kwO. He 


The text is very concise, and it takes 
many characters to bring forth its moaning ; 
but the explanation is, no doubt, correct. To tlie 
ancient statutes, which prescribed the honour- 
ing and sacrificing to the founders of former 
dynasties, we have a reference in the Le Ke, Bk. 

^35 44-1 *> P- 12, where it is said, 

^ ‘The emperor pre- 

serves representative descendants of two dyn- 
asties, still honouring the worth of their found- 
ers. This honouring of ancient worth does not 
go beyond two dynasties.’ In what the honour- 
ing was displayed, is partly indicated in the 

remainder of the paragraph. 

-|- , — the empire gathered under one rule is 

called ■ Here the sovereigns of Shring 

are conceived of as all gathered up or cnilected 
in the person of K'e, wlio sIiouM henceforth, 
in himself and his descendants in the dukedom 
of Sung, stand forth as tlieir representative. 

la undeistand 

caoons and ceremonies,’ the in- 
stitutions of Shang which had distinguished it 
from other dynasties ; and by we are to 
understand ‘ the literary monuments 

and other precious relics of the dynasty.’ — car- 
riages, flags, dresses, &c. The desceiulauts of 
K'e held the dukedom of Sung till nearly the 
end of the Chow dynasty, but by the time of 
Confucius many of the ceremonies and relics 
which it was their business to preserve were 
lost. Tho sage bewailed this, and said, ‘ I am 
able to describe the ceremonies of the Yin dyn- 
asty, but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my 
words. It cannot do so because of tJiu iusuf- 
flcieucy of its records and wise men ’ (Con. 
Ana., in. ix.). See the introductory note ou 
tlie ‘Praise-songs of Sliang,’ in the tliird Part 

of the She King. 

the representatives of the two previous dynasties 
were distinguished above the other pniiecs of 
tile empire by being denominated ‘ guests ' of tlie 
emperor of the dynasty tlien existing, as meet- 
ing him more on a footing of equality. See 
the She-king, Part. III., the ‘Praise-songs of 

Chow,” Bk, III., Song ii., ^ ^ ^ 

See also in the ^ I# — -h 

On this part Ts'ae gives some 
ob^rvations of Leu Tsoo-heen, which deserve a 
place in any commentary ; — -^Q ^ 
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2 ‘ Oh ! your ancestor, T‘ang the Successful, was reverent and 
sage, vast and deep in his virtue. The favour and help of Great 
Heaven lighted upon him, ‘and he received the great appointment, 
to soothe the people by his gentleness, and to remove their wicked 
oppressions. His achievements affected all his age, and his virtue was 

3 transmitted to his posterity. And you are the one who pursue and 
cultivate his plans; — this praise belongs to you of old. Reverently 
and carefully you discharge your filial duties ; gravely and respect- 
fully you behave to spirits and to men. I admire your virtue, 
and pronounce it great, and not to be forgotten. God will always 


‘ The minds of the ancient kings 
■were just, generous, and enlarged, not like those 
of the sovereigns of future times, who on the 
extinction of a kingdom would extirpate all the 
members of its royal House, fearing that the 
pre8erv<ation of them roiglit be injiurious to their 
own posterity. King Ching not only appoints 
the viscount of Wei duke of Sung, but goes on 
to soothe and cherish him, wisliing him for ever 
and ever to share in the prosperity of the 
empire. — Admirably was the just and enlarged 
spirit displayed in this.’ An objection has 
been taken to tlie genuineness of the Bk. on 
the ground of the phrase ^ ^ it 

being supposed that the empire would not be 
denominated merely ; but the objection is as 
futile as that taken from the use of jiQ 
which has been already pointed out. Compare 
the language of the last Bk., p. 4, and of ‘The 
Metal-bound Coffer,’ p. 18. 

P. S. Tie virtue of T'mg, tie femder of tie 
Siaag Jjfntutj, witch made hint worthg to he 
ionowred, or ‘reverent,’ is., 

gravely and reverently attending to all his 
duties. 


—corap. in the ‘T‘ae-keft,’ Pt. i. p, 2, 


,— comp. in ‘The Instructions 

time,’ bis own age. ^ Posterity.' 

Choo He observes that proi)erly denotes the 
bottom of the skirt of a garment (1^ 

the superfluity of it, and from this is 
applied to express a man’s posterity. 

P. 8. Tie wortiinets of X'e, which made him 
fit to be selected to vender the honomr dee to Tana 

ii#)s 

‘ plans ; ‘to tread in the stepc 

of T'ang’s ways.’ expresses the earnestness 
with which he sought to carry the plans into 
practice. ‘a good reputation.’ ij^ 

— Lin Che-k^e joins these two 
clauses together, and supposes that they refer 
to K'e’s taking care- of the sacrifleial vessels ot 
his House during the overthrow of the dynasty, 
and his carrying them with him to the army of 
Chow. It seems more natural to me, however, 
to take them as in the translation. 

±'ig- 

** * ot <dfer- 

ings.’ K‘e. being the representative of the 
sovereigns of Shang, had the privilege of offering 
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enjoy your offerings; the people will be reverently harmonious 
under your sway. 1 raise you, therefore, to the rank of High Duke, 
to rule this eastern part of our great land. 

4 ‘Be reverent. Go and diffuse abroad your instructions; be carefully 
observant of your robes and various other symbols of your appoint- 
ment; follow and observe the proper statutes! — so as to prove a bul- 
wark to the royal House, Enlarge /aTw^o/yourmeritoriousancestor; 
be a law to your people ! — so as for ever to preserve your dignity. 
So also shall you be a help to me the one man ; future ages will enjoy 
the benefit of your virtue; all the States will take you for a pattern ! — 
and thus you will make our dynasty of Chow never w'eai’y of you. 

5 Oh ! go, and be prosperous. Do not disregard my charge.” 


the greet solstitial sacrifice to God. It is with 
reference to this that it is said God would olwavs, 
or at the appointed season of sacrifice, accept his 
offerings. ‘there- 

fore,.’ according to the frequent usage of in 
the Shoo. 

‘to rule.’ Sung, the pres. dcp. of Kwei-tih in 
Ho-nan, lay east from Fung and Haou, the capi- 
tals of Wan and Woo, which were in the pres, 
dep. of Se-gan, Shen-se. 

[In tlie -f" Zl wo \fave 

an address to the famous Kwan Chung, evidently 
modelled on the text of this par. and the next: 

Pp. 4, 5a Charges^ Cautions., and Encwtrage- 
menis addressed to K^e 4. 

as a High duke, K‘e had tlic robes and caj), the 


carriage, flag, &C., appropriate to his rank, and 
which were the accompaniments of his investi- 
ture: — see the I/e-ke, Bk. i m Pt.ii., p. 
7. He is charged to be carefnHy — cautiously 
— observant of them, not transgressing the pro- 
per statutes. He must not indulge the ambitious 
thoughts which had brought ruin on Woo-k4ng. 



screen and defend.’ is more common in 


this sen.se. ^ ^,-Gan-kwd 

«ays :- ^ H ^ ^ g, 

‘with laws regulate your people.’ But this 
does not give all the emphasis of the text. The 
‘Dmly Explanation ’ has better: — 

‘to assist.’ 5. 

Gan-kw6 and all the critics after him make 

# il S 

government prosperous and good.’ 
the necessity for this. 


1 do not soe 
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[Wang Yen, Chin Tih-sew, and other scholars 
remark on the fact that nothing is said in this 
Book of the w ickediicss of Show or of Woo-kang ; 
—how it shows the consideration of the duke of 


Chow for the feelings of the viscount of Wei, 
and the estimation in which his worth was 
lield.] 


[ Here again there is space to introduce t 


another Chapter from Wang Pih: ^ 

ft® Sra# 
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[In the third month, when the moon began to wane, the duke 
of Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
new great city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every 
quarter assembled in great harmony. Fi’om the How, leen, 
Nan, Ts‘ae, and Wei domains, the various officers stimulated this 
harmony of the people, and introduced them to the business there 
was for Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the performance oj the ivories. ] 


The Name of the Book.- 


Announcement to the prince of K'aiig.’ Of the 
ten sons of king Wan, the ninth was called Fting 

generally spoken of as K'ang Sliuh (J^ 

According to the analogy of the titles of 
the other brothers, — Kwan Shnh, Ts'ae Shuh, 
&e., we must conclude that K‘ang was the name 
of Fung’s appanage, somewhere within the 
imperial domain. Ma Yung and Wang Suh 
expressly athrm this. The only ancient scholar 
who expressed a different opinion was K‘ang- 
shing, who thought that K‘ang was the honorary 

posthumous title of Fung ^ ^ ^). 
Be this as it may, the Book is the Charge 


addressed to K‘ang. or to’the prince of K‘ang, 
on his appointment to the principality of Wei 

was Chaou-ko, which had been the cajiital 
of Show. Wei extended westward from the 

pres. sub. dep. of K‘ae 

raing in Chih-lo, to the hol ders of the pres. depp. 
of Wei-hwuy and Hwae-k ing, in Ho-nan. 

That the Book should oe called an ‘Announce- 
ment,’ and not a ‘ Charge ’ (like the preceding), 
has occasioned various doubts about it, — and 
with reason. The title is no doubt taken from 
the occurrence of the word announcement in 
the last clause of what stands as the first para- 
graph (7*r ; but it will be 
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8««n inimeJiatoly that there are strong "rounds 
for believing that that paragraph is out of its 
place, and should be removed to the l>cginning 
of Bk. ^11., ‘The Announcement concerning 

L6.- 

Wang Pih observes that the Book might very 
trell be named -fjB . « ^ # 

^ ^ occurrence of ^ in 

the 2d par). lu name, however, is 
and that lias the sanction of Mencius, who 
makes express reference to it, in Bk. V., Pt. 11., 
iv., 4. We have it even so designated thrice in 
‘ The Great Learning : ’ — Comm, i., 1 ; ii., 2 ; ix., 
2. This carries up very nearly to Confucius 
himself. If we affirm, as I tliink we must do, 
the otnnion of the scholars of Sung, that the 
1st paragraph does not belong to this Book but 
to Bk. Xni., we must say what they have not 
done, — what they would not have ventured to 
say, even if they had seen to what tlieir argu- 
ment would lead, — that the great sage here 
made a mistake in compiling aud arranging the 
tablets of the Shoo. 

The Book is found in both the texts. 

The Date of tub Ahkookcemekt ; and its 
Author. The one of these points depends 
very much upon the other. The prefatory note 
says; — ‘King Chiiig, h.Tving smitten his nudes, 
the prince of Kwan aud the prince of Ts‘ac, 
invested his uncle of K‘ing with the rule of the 
remnant of Yin. With rtftrtnce to this, there were 
made “The Announcement to K‘ang,” “The 
Announcement about Wine,” and ‘'Tin- Good 
Materials.” According to this account, then, 
the appointment of the prince of K‘ang, in con- 
nection with which this Charge was delivered 
to him, was msde by king Ching, or r.ither by 
the duke of Chow, acting in the king’s name. 
And it was not till the time of the Sung dynasty 
that this view was called in question. Sze-ma 
Ti'een repeatedly affirms it. He says: — ‘Tan. 
the duke of Chow, having received the com- 
mands of king Ching, attacked and slew Woo- 
kkng, and then divided the territory of Yin into 
two parts, appointing the viscount of Wei to 
one of them, over the principality of Sung, and 
the prince of K'ang to the other, over Wei’ 

Maou K‘e-ling, ; and also 

More important still is the 
testimoiiy given in the under the 4th 

ywr of duke Ting ^ b.c. 

605), where it is said that after king Woo had 
overthrown the dynasty of Shaug, king Ching 
settled the empire by means of the regent, the 
duke of Chow, and that the duke appointed his 
brother the prince of K'ang over seven of the 
clans of the domain of Y’in, with bis seat of 
government in its capital ^ ;^). 

This view, I have said, was current and 
nncontradicted for many centuries. Under the 


dynasty of Sung, Soo Tung-po was the first to 
throw out the idea that the first paragraph had 
erroneously found its way into this Book from 
among the tablets of the ‘ Aimoanceirieni about 

L6.’ About the same time. Woo Y'ih 

he is also called 7j-^)«.d otlier 
scholars came to the conclusion tliat the speaker 
in the Book was king Woo, and not the duke 
of Chow. Choo He adopted their views, and 
was followed by his disciple Ts‘ao Ch'iii, who 
sets forth the grounds of theiq in the following 
way: — 

Eirst, the prince of K'ang was king Citing’s 
uncle could not be called by 

him ‘younger brother,’ as is the case in tlio 
par. 1. To the reply to tliis that the duke of 
Chow was really the speaker, and might so 
address Fung, he responds that the duke of 
Chow prefaced all the Charge with ‘I'he king 
says,’ and the words therefore should only be 
those appropriate to the lips of the king. 

Second, if the Charge were given by the dnke 
of Chow, how do we account foi the fact tliat 
while there are many references in the Book to 
king Win, there is not one to king Woo ? And 
the same question may be asked with reference to 
the two Books which follow. The words of par. 

■1. — have indeed been explained 
of king Woo, the duke of Chow so speaking of 
him. But if we suppose that Woo was the 
spe^er, he might very well so describe him- 
self. On the supposition that the dnke of 
Cliow was the speaker, the language is con- 
trary to all rule and propriety. 

'Third, it has been urged that at the time of 
the overthrow of Shang, Fung was still young, 
and unfit to be entrusted with an important 
govt.; and hence that his appointment took 
place subsequently, under king Ching. But 
when king Woo obtained the empire, he was 
about 90 years old. The ten sons of king 
Wftn, so often referred to, were ail by the same 
mother; Woo was the second of them could 
there be one among them, when Woo was ninety, 
too young to be entrusted with an important 
administration? Ihis point is too clear to 
need to be fortified by other considerations 
which Ts‘iie lias adduced. 

It cannot be denied that there is much force 
in the two first of these points. We must assent 
also to 'Ts-ac’s view of the age of the prince of 
K‘ang. He was no doubt old enough to have 
received an ajipointment on the conquest of 
Shang. But other reasons miglit have prevent- 
ed his being invested with a principality which 
would take him from the imperial court. One 
such reason, quite sufficient, is suggested in the 
passage of the ^ which has been referred 
to. It is there said, that, while the duke of 
Chow was prime minister under the new dynasty 
the prince of K'ang was minister of Crime 
and this agrees with the prominent place which 
the subject of punishments occujnes in our 
Book. 'The two other points, however, remain • 

the general style of the Announcement, and 
particular expressions in it. For many years, 
when reading the Shoo without thinking of 
such critical matters as arc now in hand, and 
without reg.ird to commcut.ators, I got the 
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I. “ The king speaks to this effect: — ‘Head of the princes, 
my younger brother, little one, Fung.’ It was your greatly dis- 
tinguished father, the king Wan, who was able to illustrate his 
virtue and be careful in the use of punishments. He did not dare 
to show any contempt to the widower and widows. He employed 
the employable, and revered the reverend ; he was terrible to those 
who needed to be awed : — so getting distinction among the people. 
It was thus he laid the first beginnings of the sway of our small portion 
of the Empire, and the one or two neighbouring countries were 


impression that the speaker in the text imi-st be 
kingtVoo; — see the note in ‘TheGreat Learning,’ 
Comm., Ch. i. But I now give in my adliesion to 
the older view. The authority of the .ns 

old as the time of Confucius, and of the Preface, 
is not to be set aside. The at the 

beginning, and the i B tlirougliout the 
paragraphs, assimilate the Book closely to tlie 
otiiers in wliich tlie duke of CIiow is undoubted- 
ly the speaker. It will be seen in tlie notes th.it 
some explanation can be given of tlie most dif- 
ficult expressions ; and it is hardly competent 
for us to try tlie language of a man like the 
duke of Cliow by our ideas of the way in whicli 
he ought to have spoken. Maou applies here, 
with considerable force, the saying of Mencius, 
that ‘it is not every ordinary man who can 

understand the conduct of superior men ’ 

It still remains to make a remark or two on 

The first paragrafh. It speaks of the 
founding and completion of the city of Lfl, 
wliieh was one of the later labours of the duke 
of Chow, and is commonly referred to the 7th 
year of king Ching. As tlie scholars of Sung 
wislicd to make out that the Charge to the prince 
of K'ang was delivered by king Woo. it was 
necessary they should remove from it this par- 
agraph ; — as was done by Soo Tung-po in the 
manner which I have related above. But while 
dissenting from their view of the early origin 
of the Charge, and not hampered therefore in 
that respect by the par., I must still maintain 
tile correctness of Shih’s decision regarding it. 

First, it is appropriate at the commencement 
of the Announcement concerning L6;’ while 
here it is altogether out of place. "W’hathad the 
building of Lb to do with the iuvestiture of 


Fling with the principality of AVei ? In the 
body of the Charge, moreover, there is not a 
word having reference to L<5, or the reasons 
which had led the duke of Chow to project the 
establishment of that new city, ^ond, the 
appointment of Fung was to Wei, and must 
have been contemporaneous with the appoint- 
ment of the viscount of AVei to tlie government 
of Sung. It must have taken place in the 3d 
or 4th year of king Ching, some years before 
the building of Lu. 

Gan-kw6 lelt these difficulties, and tried to 
meet them by supposing that some other noble 
or nobles had been appointed to rule ‘ the rem- 
nant of A'in,’ during the years that elapsed 
between the suppression of AVoo-kSiig’s rebellion 
and the building of I.b ; and that the result 
having proved uiisatisfactorj', the prince of 
K‘ang was then called to the task. This supposi- 
tion is without any historical ground of support; 
and Lin Che-k‘e prefers the view of a scholar 

Wang, supposed that 

Fung had been appointed to Wei immediately 
after the suppression of the rebellion, but that 
the Charge in this Book was not given to him 
till the time when Lu was built. But this 
solution is to the full as unsatisfactory as that 
of Gan-kwb. The knot cannot be loosed, it 
seems to me ; — why should we hesitate to cut 
it, by removing the first par. from this Bk. to 
the 13th? We hare seen, indeed, that but 
for the occurrence of the word ‘announcement’ 
in this par., the Book would h.ardly have been 
called by its present name ; and yet that name 
was current in the time of Confucius. Tlie 
sage himself iicrhaps misplaced the paragraph, 
or more probably left it, as he found it, in the 
wrong place. A Chinese critic would not allow 
this ; — a foreign student may say it, when the 
weight of evidence seems to require him to do 
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Contents. The key-note of the whole Book 


is in the clause 


‘theillustra- 


ticn of virtue and the careful use of punish- 
ments,’ ill the 3d paragraph. It has been divided 
into Sve cliapters. The first three parr,, (not 
including par. 1) celebrate the exhibition of 
tliose two things, wliich was given by king WSn, 
wliereby he laid the found.atious of the imperial 
sway of liis House, and afibrded an example for 
ail his descendaits. Parr. 5 — 7 inculcate on 
Fung Iiow lie should illustrate his virtue, as the 
basis of his good govt, of the people intrusted 
to him. Parr. 8 — ID, inculcate on him how he 
should be careful in the use of punishments, 
and set forth the happy effects that would ensue 
from liis being so. Parr. 20—22 insist on the 
infiuence of virtue, as being superior in govt, 
to that of punishments, and how punishments 
should all be regulated by the ruler’s virtue. 
The last diopter, parr. 23, 24, winds the subject 
up with a reference to the uncertainty of the 
apjiuiiitments of Heaven, and their dependence 
for permanence on tlio discliarge of the duties 
they require from tiiose, on whom they have 
lighted. 

P. 1. See on the ‘Announcement concerning 
L3.’ 

Ch. L Pp. 2 — 4. The dcke or Ciiow, 

ADDRESSING FCKG AS UIS VOCNOEK BROTHER, 
BETS FORTH TO HIU THE ADMIRABLE qUALlTlKS 
OF THEIR FATHER WaN. 2. 

— see on the Ist-par. of tlie 7th Book. The 

‘king’ is king Chiiig. 

eldest,’ ‘the first.’ It is here = ‘ chief ;’ and 

^ ‘ Head of the princes.’ 

Acc. to the Le Ke, Bk. Pt. ii., p. 2, 

every or province of the empire, embracing 
210 or States, was under the authority’of a 

cliief or We may conclude therefore that 
Fung had been invested with that dignity. 
Fuh-sbang has said, indeed, that the son of the 

emperor when 18 years old, was styled 

and K'ang-shing supposes that it is king Ching 
who is thus addressed in the text. Tliis is one 
of tlie extravagances whidi we are surprised to 
find men like Kcang Shing and Wang Ming- 
shing adopting and defending at the present 

might thus have addressed Fung ; king 
Ching could not thus address him. We must 
believe that, w bile the duke of Chow spoke as 
the representative of the young emperor, his 
nephew, he addressed Fung from the stand-point 
of Ins own relation to him. 

— /J'* 18 often used in the Shoo by emperors, 

whether old or young, in mock humility, as a 
depreciatory designation of themselves. In the 
Great Announcement,’ p. 7, we found it inter- 
preted of the princes of States. Here it is spoken 
to Fung and not by him ; and we must take it 
as the language of kindly, brotherly feeling 
Fuug was younger than either king Woo, or 


the duke of Chow ; but we cannot suppose that 
he was under 70 when he was appointed to 
Wei, 3. ^ ^ these words 

form the text of the wliole Charge. Ts'ae, in 
illustration of them, quotes from the 

wasta-tfe. 

we may compare the 
Canon of Yaon, p. 2. The whole 


AW 

tenor of this Book, however, nukes it more 
natural to understand the here .of king 
Wan’s own virtue as seen in his administration 
of government. 4. ^,_gce ‘ The 

Great Announcement,’ p. 7; etai. ^jjp 

^ ^ ‘ Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 3. ^ < to employ.’ 

= ?^,‘ to reverence.’ 

m 

is a consequence flowing from the virtues 
just described, = ^ i and 

all that follows, down to sets forth 

the further results of Wan’s conduct thus 
acknowledged by the people. ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

the name of a small house.’ Here it is employed 
to denote the original seat of the House of 
Chow, as but a small territory in the great 
empire. §,-the old in- 

terpreters put a stop at and read © 
along with the clause that follows. I h^ 
followed Ts'ae in joining with He 

A. tt to 

M ^ ‘t*"® P«®Ple of all the 

west relied on him as a father, and looked up 
to him as to Heaven.’ I think the rhythm of 
the clauses is thus preserved better, and there 
is no more difiSculty in interpreting ^ than 
there is if we join it to It is used for ‘a 
covering for the bead ; ’ and generally as ‘ to 
cover.’ Wan’s influence was like the gracious 
overshadowing of the firmament. ^ 

we must understand the virtue or 
tte fame of Wan as the subject of the verb 
«■ 't# , — ‘ God approved.’ The 

simple takes the place of _|^ and 
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brought under his improving influence, until throughout our 
western regions all placed in him their reliance. The fame of him 
ascended up to the High God, and God approved. Heaven gave a 
great charge to king W&n, to exterminate the great dynasty of Yin, 
and receive its great appointment, so that the various States belong- 
ing to it and their peoples were brought to an orderly condition. 
Then your unworthy elder brother exerted himself; — and wit is 
that you, Fung, the little one, are here in this eastern region.’ ” 

II. “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, bear these things in mind. 
Now your management o/the people will depend on your reverently 


both those names are immediately exchanged 
for the vague designation of ‘Heaven.’ 
exterminate.’ 

It is an exaggeration to speak of 
Win’s influence as having thus extended over 
ail the empire ; but we cannot And m uch fhuit 
with it in the circumstances. 

Bfl,— those who understand the speaker to be 
king Woo And no difliculty in his thus speaking 
of himaeU as ^ ‘your brother 

of slender virtue.’ See the use of %K as a 
designation of themselves by the princes of 
States in Mencius, I., Pt. I., iii., 1 ; *t of. The 
language has been a stumblingblock, however, 
to those who maintain that it is employed of 
king Woo and not by him. Gan-kwd made 

% ^ 

whose match is rarely to be found.’ But this 

is a very unlikely expansion of the phrase, and 
devised to get over the difflcnlty so strongly 
felt by a Cliinese. I do not see any torious 
obstacle to our understanding it as in the 
translation. Why miglit not the duke of Chow, 
once at least in his life, speak thus of one bro- 
ther to another? He had taken himself * a great 
part ’ in all the exploits of Woo ; to speak of 
him waa much the same ss to speak of himself. 


I Aattering tongue. 

ft. 

not only east from Ching’s capital, but it waa 
the eastern part of the territory of which Woo- 
kang had been permitted to retain the sway. 

Ch. II. Pp. 5 — 7. How TH* PKtXCK OF 
K‘ARa SHOULD cdlttvatb his vibtub, akd 
MANIFEST IT IX THB ADHIXISTBATIOH OF HIS 
OOVER.NMGXT. 6. Fung thould folhm tk» 

example of king Win ; gather op kotoms from the 
former king* and wife men of Tm; and from the 
tage monareht of remote emtignitg. 

it will be seen, from the translation, 

that I understand a yj^ before by which 

is governed. This is after the example of (Hn- 
kw6, Lin Che-k‘e, Ts'ae, and others. Then, 

‘totransmit;’ = ‘toputon,’=s 
•to carry into practice,’ — as in ‘The Charge to 
yu6,’Pt.ii.,p.l2,|^7^^|^|^. The 
‘Daily Explanation’ has : — ^ 

jn ie IS M W W 

K^ng %mg takes in the nomi* 


mm waa mocu tne same as lo apeas oi nimveii. ~ 

We like him all the better for eschewing the | natire, and sopposes that is a 
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following your father Wan ;-^o you carry out his virtuous words 
which you have heard, and clothe yourself with them. Moreover, 
where you go, seek out extensively among the traces of the former 
wise kings of Yiii what you may use in protecting and regulating 
their people. Again, you must more remotely study the old 
accomplished men of Shang, that you may establish your heart, 
and know how to instruct the people. Further' still, you must seek 
out besides what is to be learned of the wise kings of antiquity, and 
employ it in the tranquillizing and protecting of the people. Finally, 
enlarge your thoughts to comprehension of all Yi^&vcxAy principles, 
and virtue will be richly displayed in your person, so that you will 
not reader nugatory the king’s charge.’ " 


*to regard,* *to look at;*--compare its use in 
the ‘ Canon of Slum,’ p. 3. He also takes 
aB« the name of the dynast,'. In this 
way he makes the whole = .^ *Jj^ Jjj^ 

This »iew is certainly no iniprove- 
tnent on tiie other. 

, ‘ when you go to your State 
3 ^ 1 == ‘seek out extensively.’ 

in the ‘Viscount of Wei,’ p. 5, 

>A' course of 

thoagkt iu the pai-agmpfi, however, leads us to 
think of the old acconiplislied men of a former 
time,.sueh as E Vin and E»o Ynfi, by whom the 
best monaruhs of the Shang dynasty had been 
directed. It if as^ as a verb, * to 

think of/ * to study.' 

settle your heart,’ — to bring it to its proper 
resting place. 

R. —‘know how to instruct the people.’ 


Fung is hero sent to the 
earliest sages and monarchs of the empire, — 
Yaou, Shun, and Y'u. 

‘you must elsewhere enquire, that you may 
learn from and follow.’ 

I — it is not easy to say what 
is the meaning of ^ Lin Che-k‘e 

says : — ‘To the Other injunctions is still subjoin* 
ed this ^ ^ Kow ^ ine.ans to widen 
and enlarge. Ibe cntic'SeS says, “ Every man 
has his heavenly nature, which is in him as a 
fire that has just been kindled, or a spring which 
^ is just issuing fortli. What is required is the 
I widening and enlarging of it.” This explanation 
is correct. Step by step the prince of K'ang is 
carried on to take his rule .and pattern from 
Heaven, after which there is nothing to be 
added.’ I suppose this is the correct view. 
‘ Heaven ’ is used as the comprehensive designa- 
tion of all true right principles. The transla- 
tion has taken its form from the words of Woo 

35 
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6 “The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, the little one, it is as if some disease 
were in your person ; be respectfully careful. Heaven in its awful- 
ness yet helps the sincere. The feelings of the people can for the 
most part be discerned, but it is difficult to calculate on the attach- 
ment of the lower classes. Where you go, employ all your heart. Do 
not seek repose, nor be fond of idleness and pleasure ; — so may 
you regulate the people. 1 have heard the saying — “Dissatis- 
faction is caused not so much by great things or by small things, as 
by a ruler's observance of principle or the reverse, and by his energy 
of conduct or the reverse." 

7 ‘ Yes, it is yours, 0 little one, — it is your business to enlarge the 
royal influence, and harmoniously to protect this people of Yin. 


what awe and cautious diligence Fun^ should go 
about the duties of his goverwuenL 

‘sickness.' mmri 

aro in your person.’ The meaning is that 
Fung’s appointment was not one of ease, but 
one of labour, in whieli he should feel the suf- 
ferings of the people .as if they were wounds in 

his own person. ia equiva- 


‘The appointments of 
Hearen are not unchanging : and though they 
arc to be thought of with a we, y et it helps the 

«nooe.’ KtS 

Hiffi-MK'liftfSSIAS 

% at in the translation. The uncertainty of 
the will of Hearen, and the changing of the 
minds of the people, — these are two considera- 
tkxu, which should stimulate Fong to caution 
and diligence that he might hold fast what he 
had received. Some would connect 


Anrjj witli what precedes, so that the 
meaning is — • Heaven in its awfulncss yet helps 
the sincere, and this is greatly seen in the feelings 
of the people.’ But this construction of the text 


is not so good as the other. 

, ‘ do not give ymuself to repose.’ 

— I lijive followed in the transla- 


tion here the interpretation which is given by 
Ts'ae and in the ‘Daily Explanation.’ 1 am 
not sure, however, but it would have been better 
to adopt the view of Gsn kwd which is to this 
effect : — ‘ The dissatisfaction of the people may 
be occasioned by things which are great in 
themselves, and by things which are small. It 
shows itself unexpectedly, and it is this which 
makes the people so difficult to be calculated 
on. A ruler, therefore, ought always to be 
bringing his conduct, which may have been 
defective, into conformity with what is right, 
and to be acting energetically wherever he may 
have been remiss.’ 7. The great duties of 
F unp, aud how the happy results of his virtue would 

— ‘enlarge the king.’ It would seem 
that the meaning must be as in the translation. 
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IJus also shall you assist the king, consolidating the appointment 
of lieaven, and renovating this people.’ ” 

. “'r*’®^‘i"g.says, ‘Oh ! Fung, deal reverently and understand- 

ingly m your infliction of punishments. When men commit small 
cnmes, which are not mischances, but purposed, themselves doin» 
what IS contrary to the laws, intentionally, though their crimes be 
but small, you may not but put them to death. But in the case 
ot great crimes, which are not purposed, but from mischance and 
misfortune, accidental, if the oflenders confess unreservedly their 
guUt, you may not put them to death.’ ” ^ 

U explained by ‘harmony,’ and 

adverbially. This definition does not 
occur tn tlie dictiousiy, but it njay be deduced 
Itoin that of 

‘thing* answering, 
letpooding, to one another.’ The people of Yin 
w^not in harmonious accord with thedynasty of 
CTow. It would be tlic busiuesa of Fnng to bring 
Uicmtobeso. The view of Gau-kwh is dilferent 

-iir'Iid'-T-. 75 ® jR tf 

*=■ ‘ to settle,’ ' to consolidate.’ 

*** ' Great Learn- 
ing’ Comm, ii., 2. -The and ^ must be 
token, however, botli as verbs, blending their 
tneanmg together. Perhaps a good version 
would be — ‘ and Di.ake a renovated people.’ 

Ch. HI, Pp. 8 — 19. How Fonc should bl 

CAUDUL IN TH* USE OF rOHISRMENTS. 

8 . Modi/fing circuaaltueti in jvdifiny of small 

^ ^ ^.-comp. the • Canon of Slmn,’ 

JBv 5 U ifij’ purposely thus.’ The meaning 
of dw phrase is determined by its correlation 


with ^ •= -1^ ‘accidentally,’ below. 

75 - ^ A P - 5 - •7^,— comp, in the 
‘^nonofa„n,’jf ^ 


‘ When tlicy have 


themselves confessed, presenting fully all tim 
ci^umstances, not daring to conceal anything 
Phis must be the meaning, though Gan-kw6 
supposes Fung himself, or the judge, to be the 
subject of the clause, explaining it by— 

you have employed every resource in hearing 
• ■’” " thoroughly to investigate tSe 

[Soo Shill contended that the yjv ^ and 

hei.* were not to be taken absolutely 
in the wnse of small and great offences but 
relatively to each other, as less and greater 
Ihe less offence is a capital crime as well as 
the greater one; but the final decision of the 
judge m>eht find a w.iy of pardon for what 
^m^ at fim unpardonable, and would let 
the sentence of the law take its course, where 
wou at first to be room for fm! 
giveness. I do not see in the text any ground 
for this criticism. A small offence, piiw^ 
and persevered in, becomes a capit^ criZ^ 
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9 “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, there must be the right regulation 
in this matt^'. When you show a great discrimination, subduing 
mms hearts, the people will admonish one another, and strive to be 
obedient. ’ Deal with evil, as if it were a sickness in your person, and 
the people will entirely put aw'ay their faults. Deal with thetn, as 
if you were guarding your infants, and the people will be tranquil 
10 and orderly. It is not you, Fung, who inflict a severe punishment 
or death upon a man ; you may not of yourself so punish a man or 


fall into a well, it is no crime in the infMt' 
No man would be roused to anger the sight 
of such an infant, and every ojie would do his 
utmost to rescue it. Let Fung thus look upon 
the people, to save them from crime as he would 
save an infant from falling into a wel4 and 
they would be tranquil and wdcrly. 

[Reang Shing joins ^ ^ ^ 

previous clause, taking in the sense of 
‘quickly.’ — ‘The people will exert themselves 
to be harmonious and obedient with the greatest 
rapidity.’ The structure of the paragraph is 
opposed to such a coiwtruction, as 1 liavc pointed 
out above. Shing, however, could plead the 
authority of Seun King, who says in his ^ 

R * S *1 tin it 

But neither this text nor interpretation 
of Seun is correct. The same may be said of 
the way in which he quotes and applies the dif- 
other, and exert themselves to be harmonious j clause — 5/, of p. 6, which ap- 

pears in the same g ^ as 1^ 


the transgressor is not fit to live. A great 
offence, not purposed, repented of, and confes- 
sed may be pardoned. Tliis is what the para- 
graph inculcates.] 

9. 77ie influence of the careful use of punish- 
ments in transformim) the people and making them 

Mn the uw of punishments there is au order. 
Kcang Shing explains ^ by ||g, and connects 
with the preceding. — • If you conform to this nie- 
tliod of judging in the case of small and great 
crimes,’ Ac. But tlie interposition of ^ 0 , 
P^, forbids any such constructive con- 
nection between the paragraphs. B#<- 

».-w * 9) * 

‘ ^ refers to the intelligent use of pun- 
ishments ’ ; ‘ refers 

to the subjecting the people thereby.’ 

*thc people will warn one im- 


and obedient.’ ^ this clause is 

evidently to be referred to the person of Fung, 
like the below. I*et him 

deal with the crimes of the people, as he would 
with siekucss in his own person, not suffering 
it,. but treating it with tender hand, and the 
people would be both awed and won to put 

away their faults. The meaning of 

appears clearly from the use which 
Mencius makes of it. III., Ft. I., v., 3. He 
says—* If an infant crawling about, is about to 


10. Punishments were to he employed according 
to the laws-, Fnng ought not to aHow any feeling 
of his 5ic« m the use of Mem. I have translated 

by ‘ to iniUct a severe punishment ;* because 

A ^ A °PP<»ed to SiJ AM 

the severer punishments to the lighter. 
What particular punishment or punishments 
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put him to death.’ Moreover, he says, ‘It is not yon, Fun", 
who cut off a man’s nose or ears ; you may not of youi*self cut off a 
man’s nose or ears.’ ” 

“ The king says, ‘ In things beyond your immediate jurisdiction, 
have laws set forth winch the officers may observe ; and those should 
be the penal laws of Yin, which were right-ordered.’ ” 

“He also says, ‘In examining the evidence in criminal cases, 
reflect upon it for five or six days, yea for ten days, or three months. 
You may then boldly carry your decision into effect in such 
cases.’ ” 

vXt the nose ’ WM one of the regular five punish- 
ments, but not ‘cutting off the ears,' though S 

n«n^ of this in Bk. XXVII., p 2. ^^a.LfldSvdiffenmt exegesis, unrter- 

^ X 0 W stauding 

^ which precedes it in the text,-as in ^ ^ interpretation is quite un«itis- 

tne translation. 

11. 1h things not fitfling immediatelg mufer hit ^*‘^h)r 7 j see the gj Ts‘ae quotes 

own jurisdiction, he should let the old lotus of Yin the riew of one of the critics Leu ( H 

tale their course. Tlie meaning of this par. is . AL •!*• . v j . . - . 

^ . V j by I* m are to he understood tlie affairs 

Tery uncertain. Ts‘ae says that he does not -^1 

understand what is meant hv J^. ‘outside ^ “* opposition to the 

affairs.’ The common riew is that it means ’'bicTi would come under Fung’s notice 

=1 -•>» 'rtr 1 . 1 . K • . _<» , as the minister of Crime at the imperial court. 

affairs of the officers, But the whole tenor of the Book sufficiently 
matters which it was not necessary the prince proves that the charges in it were delivered 
himself should take the management of. Then with exclusive reference to the govt, of Wei. 
anciently ‘a small post in front of a gate ’ Shing gives still a di^ Tiew_ in the 

(PI li>’ a limit, is used for laws. S’ ^ M 

Faraphraie says: — deliberaticn h^Jort dividing on erimtncd cases, 

' the summary of tho pleas in criminal 

. M®^bnrst renders it by ‘important 
2 iZr H > IHJ jfp /C’ Ha criminal cases;’ and Gaubil by ‘S’il s’agit do 
® fiP« M ^ ^ ^ Ki fantes consideraUes.’ They both err by taking 

tone, = ‘ important.’ The diet 

^ ‘the evidence in a criminal 

34. 2 Uj « s 5 *J*® ®*“® reference it defines 

IZf Jjlj fq ^ ‘^0 examiiie,’ Tbese mcaniDgs 
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“The king says, ‘In setting forth the' business of the laws 
the punishments will be determined by the regular laws of Yin. 
But you must see that those punishments, as well as the penalty of 
death, be righteous. And you must not let them be warped to 
agree with your own inclinations, 0 Fung. Then shall you be 
entirely accordant with right, and may say, “These are properly 
ordered;” yet you must say at the same time, “Perhaps they are 
not yet entirely accordant with right.” Yes, you are the little 
one ; — who has a heart like you, 0 Fung? Wy heart and my virtue 
also are known to you. 


of the terma are applicable to the phrase when 
it occurs again in Bk. XV., and I hare followed 
them here. Fung is told that in deciding on 
evidence, he should do so cautiously, and not 
hastily. It is supposed to be iti a esse where 
guilt would involve death, and when the accused 
was once executed, there could be no remedying 

a wrong decUion. ^ Sff 

M ‘to decide.’ 

1*. 13. Summarif of the five preceding /xira- 
araiJa^. ^ ^ ( = 3^) ^ ^,-the 

difficulty here is with the Ts'ae connects 
it with % by means of an u, =.‘In setting 
forth these laws and other matters ’ 

^). Ying-U and K^ng Shing 
both give It a verbal force. The latterexplaiiis; 

pier than citlier of those methods is the construc- 
tion of Woo Ch'ing, who makes the object 
of the verb and pnts^^ under its regimen ; 

i3« 

iw P*'’- ’ 

‘ what is regular ; ’ — in this case, ‘ the ordinary 
laws’ of the former dynasty. Stilt Fung 
was not blindly to adopt all the laws of Yin. 
He must' be satisfied that they were righteous, 
— appropriate to the crime, and suited to the 


altered times;’ ^ M 

The 

This is plainly the meaning; but 
the usage of is peculiar. Ts‘ae says that it 
is the of ‘a mansion,’ ‘a dwelling.’ 

‘accordant with right.’ 

3 ^^^ having reference to the of par. 

9. 'The gist of the whole is, that Fung should 
never allowa feeling of elation, as if all bis affairs 
were arranged as well as tliey possibly could be. 

[Keang Shing, following a quotation by Seun 
K‘iiig, iu his of 8 portion of this 

paragraph, reduces the wlitde to — H!fc 

But only prejudice can, in my 
opinion, make any of Seun’s quotations carry 
it over the aqthority of the lejctus receptuf. Shing 
interprets the last clause — ‘But say, “Tliere 
arc still instances of disobedience among the 
people.”’ This is far-fetched. 

P. 14. The confidence and affection suisutina 
between Funp and the duke of Chow. See on par. 
2. Why these expressions of attacliment should 
be inteijected here, it is not easy to understand. 
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practisini 

those are abhorred by all.’” 

“ The king says, ‘ Fung, such chief criminals are greatly abhorred, 
and how much more detestable are the unfilial and un brotherly !— 
as the son who does not reverently discharge his duty to his father 
but gr^tly wounds his father’s heart; and the father who can no 
mnger love his son, but hates him ; and the younger brother who 
does not think of the manifest will of Heaven, and refuses to respect 
his elder brother, so that the elder brother does not think of the 

the ton’*, and of the jrounger brother’s ju well as 
hU senior’s, we must uadersUnd by 
all offences between father and son, and^ 
all between elder brother and younger. 

is evidently used of 
the father when alive, ^ 

this must be, I think, a fresh case, and is not 
to be connected with the preceding, as if the 
^ were equivalent to > so that,’ which 

is the paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation.* 
We cannot connect which immediate- 

ly follows, with any clause wliich precedes. 

^ and the case 

of the father— the younger brother— who,’ 
Ac. ^-^,‘tolove,’g^=^^,.to 
hate.’ ^ is ‘the manifest will of 
Heaven;’ requiring that the younger should 
serve the elder. Ig ^ 

Gan-kw8 takes in the sense of ‘child,’ 

‘ junior,’ and explains the clause — 

‘ does not think of the pity 
he should cherish for his younger brother.’ 
Lin Che-k’e, foU. by Ts'ae, took 


Pp Cases in tMck nottt pumskmemt 

mag bt i*flkttd without htmtathn. 15 . /fob- 
ben,mordatn, (pc. 

, — *of tltem- 

selves,’ ie., without being tempted or involv- 
ed by others, ‘offending.’ 

comp, the Canon of Shun, p. 26 ; et al. 

, — from this the par. 
is quoted by Mencius, V. Ft. II., iv. 4, which 
»««. Ts'ae illustrates the meaning of here 
by a reference to 


.-w • f' -?jS’ “ **** 

‘Pwan-king,’ Ft. haiTit is not apt. The 

character must have in the text the meaning 
of, ‘ to throw down,’ = ‘ to assau lt violently.’ 

detest.’ Justice executed on such parties would 


meet with ^nerel sympathy and approbation, 
lb. i hc co si <ij‘ Me lu^iUal oiui uulH^thtr^ 

7 C ^ A ^ »*kes up the 
eye of the parties in the last p-ar. The next 
clause must be completed as in the translation. 
Ts ae gives for it :-^ ^ ^ A 

is the crime of the son, and ^ ^ is that of 
the elder brother. But as the par. goes on to 
Speak of the father's failure io duty as well as 
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toil of their parents in bringing them up, and is very unbrotherly 
to his junioi'. If we who are charged with governnient do not 
treat parties wdio proceed to such wickedness as offenders, the laws 
of our nature given by Heaven to our people will be thrown into 
great disorder or destroyed. You must deal speedily with such 
parties according to the penal laws of king WSn, punishing them 
severely and not pardoning. 

17 ‘These, who are disobedient to natural jjrindj)Ies, are to be tlins 
severely subjected to the laws ; — how much more the officers 
employed in your State as the instructors of the youth, the heads 


and interpreted as in the translation. 

ffl ^ ^ M 

taken together as one sentence, and interpreted 
as in the translation. The paraphrase of tiie 

‘ Daily E.xpianation ’ is : — A 

ifii 0 ^ Che-kSi t.kM 

quite a difit. view of the scope of the passage. 


is read by him temu, ‘ to pity,’ and not uiA, 
•=‘to come to.’ His interpretation is ; — ‘Tin- 
criminals I liave mentioned above are detested 
by all, and to be put to death. But these parties 
are to be pitied. Their offences ninst be owing 
to the failures in duty of us who are charged 
with govt.,’ &c. Ein argues ingeniously, but 
not satisfactorily, in support of his view. We 
feel that he ouybt. to be right. Kobbers and 
murderers must be summarily dealt with for 
the preservation of society; but unkind fathers 
and undutiful children, and divided brothers, 
cannot be taken cognizance of in the same way 
by the law. The duke of Chow, liowevcr, makes 
them — and here he is correct — in advance of 
the others in point of guilt, and goes on to ssy 
that they are to be punished accordingly, without 


interposinganrthing about pitying and teaohiiig 
them in the first place. 

— Woo Ch-ing brings out the force of the 
0 very welh-^ 

lif ^ H ^1' 77 ~z^ ‘ 

to be done? You must say. “I will quickly 
punish tliem.’” Wliat the law of king Wan 
regarding sueli cases was, we do not know. 
There is a difficulty in applying litre what is 
said about ^J, and 

ill the Chow Lc, Bk. IX., 'ii'' A 

P. 17. Th^ case cf unicorthy axtd /actwxtS 
officers. — tins correspomis 

to the first clause of ilie last pnr., and must be 
construed accordiiigiy. '^1 is descriptive 

of the ^ 'M' A 5 of tlie 
punishment which .such reteived. Tlie difficulty 
is with the interpretation of The 

m defines it by ‘ propriety,’ wliich is 

taken to=:'^' ‘a constant law.’ Gan-kw3, 
adopting this account of the term, makes 

all descriptive of the unfilial and 
unbrotherly, as those who do not comply with 
the invariable laws of human duty. Tliis is 
contrary to the analogy of the last clause, which 
I have pointed out, and It must be rejected, 
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of the various official departments, and the petty officers, charged 
with their several commissions; when they propagate and spread 
abroad other lessons, seeking the praise of the people, not thinking 
of the sovereign nor using the rules for their duties, hut distressing 
him ! These lead on to wickedness and are an abomination to me. 
Shall they be let alone? Do you quickly, according to what is 

recognized as right, put them to death. 

‘ And you are here prince and president; — if you cannot manage 
your own household, with your petty officers, the instructors, and 


Te'M makes the word = ‘laws,’ and with 
verbal force, — ^ ^ ‘ to subject to the 

laws.’ 1 have followed this view. Woo Ch'ing 
gets substaiUially to the same conclusion by 
taking it as == ‘ to smite,’ after the analogy 

of the • Yih and Tseih,’ p. 9. 

SDA-JlSS^^BltilASiK- 

Medhurst translates the clause by — ‘the outside 
princes, whose busine^'s it is to instruct the peo- 
ple.’ Gaubil has—* Ceux qui, par etat, doivent 
enseigner les autres;’ — more correctly than 
Medhurst, but he takes no account of the 
In the Chow Le, Bk. XXXI., p. 16, we 

have an account of the ^ as the various 
officers charged with the training of the youth 
of the kingdom, sons of nobles, high officers, 
and others of the best promise. It is said — 

St IE* 

which Biot translates— ‘L’ attache aux 
fils rfe dignitairet est chargd de conduire les 
suppliants des fils de V Etat. II s'occnpe de 
leur reglement special ; il dirige leurs etudes; il 
distingue leurs rangs, et determine leurs posi- 
Uons dans Us ceremonies’ This was the 
function of those officers in the imperial domain, 
at the court : — there were similar officers in the 
various states, who as distinguished from these 
! the ^Jv 


^ mjEA 
B.tZM «/heK«i 

— in the 31st Bk. of the Chow Le, referred to 
above, we have an account of the office of the 
yjv or ‘Minor ministers’ (petits servi- 


teurs;— Biof), p.irr. B3— .55. They were charged 
with the minor orders of the emperor and, in 
the States, of the princes, conveying them to 
the parties to whom they were addressed, and 
as symbols of their authority they carried the 
tallies, or credentials appropriate to the 

mission with which they were charged. n 

« IS S' BUS; B# « H 5k * 

MS, — ‘these are leaders of wickedness,’ «>- 
they set an example of wickedness and led 
others on to it as well. 

‘ according to this righteousness,' i-s^ what is 
recognized and has been enacted as right to be 
done in such cases. Gan-kwfi takes a difft. 
view of the par. from ^j| SJf, con- 
sidering it as addressed to Fung himself Such 
a construction is most unnatural, and breaks 
entirely the train of thought. 

Pp. 18, 19. Advice to Fung to be himself an 
example of what he required in others, and by 
gentleness make the people inch and happy, and 
fulfil the hopes which were entertained of him. 
Such is the view of tliese parr, taken by Ts-ae 
and Woo Ch'ing. Kiiang Shing supposes that 
par. 18 speaks of the princes of the various 
States to which Fung stood in the relation of 
president riew is in^nioua, 

but it necessitates more wresting and supple- 
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heads of departments, but use only terror and violence, you greatly 
set aside the royal charge, and try to regulate your State contrary 
19 to virtue. Do you also in every thing reverence the constant 
statutes, and so proceed to the happy rule of the people. There 
are the reverence of king Wan and his caution ; — in proceeding by 
them to the happy rule of the people, say, “ If I can only attain to 
them.” So will you make me the one man to rejoice.’” 

. 20 IV. “ The king says, ‘ Fung, when I think clearly of the people, I 
see they are to be led to happiness and tranquillity. I think of 
the virtue of the former wise kings of Yin, whereby they tranquil- 


menting of the text than the other. 18. The 
two preceding parr, had stimulated Fung to be 
bold in punishing the unfilial .-ind unbrotherly, 
and refractory officers ; but there was a more 
excellent way, — the way of example. If he 
could bring .ill the family virtues into action in 
his own household, they would flourish also 
throughout the State. He might so deal with 
Ills petty officers, the instructors, and heads of 
departments also, that they would be ghid to 
perform their duties, instead of having to be 
punished for the neglect of them. If he could 
not thus accomplish much by example and in- 
fluence, his administration would be bad. 

and of the last par. Choo He j 

took the to be descriptive of j 

the yJ^ ij^, and supposed the design 

of the whole to-be to warn against being lenient 
in his government see the s^. I am 


surprised to And him advocating such an exe- 
^is. 19. 

^ ^ ‘ ’’y method seek 

the proper way of enriching the people,’ i.e., of 
makjng them good and happy. ‘The reverence 
of king Win and his caution ’ indicate at once 
his ^tention to the duties of govt., and the 
caution of his measures,— particularly those of 

a penal character. 


Ch. IV. Pp. 20 — 22. Hoav the virtue op 

THE SOVEREIGN IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, AND EVLERS 
.SHOl’I.n SEEK BY VIRTUE TO SUPERSEDE THE 
NECESSITY OF USING PUNISHMENTS. 20. By 
the exatnpk of the good kings of Yin., and his own 
wish to (xpg them, the king seeks to make Fung 
zealous to gavei n by virtue. 

J^, — Gan-kw6 put a comma at ^ , which 
character he took in the sense of explaining 
the whole by ^ >]|^ '/o K ^ il’ ffil 
Ying-ta expands this into — ‘O 
Fung, a ruler ought clearly to think of the proper 
way to govern the people, and thereby secure 
for them a happy tranquillity.’ It is much 
better to put the comma at and take 

in the sense of * to lead,’ ‘ to conduct,’ i.e., 
by means of virtuous influence. We thus bring 
out the meaning in the translation, being 

Woo Ch'ing saj's, clearly 

and concisely ; — 
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lized and regulated the people, and rouse myself to realize it. More- 
over, the people now are sure to follow a leader. If one do not 
lead them, he cannot be said to exercise a government in their 
State.’” 

“The king says, ‘Fung, I cannot dispense with the inspection 
of the ancients^ and I make this declaration to you about virtue 
in the use of punishments. Now the people are not quiet; they 
have not stilled their minds ; notwithstanding my frequent leading 
of them, they have not come to accord with my goi'ernment. I reflect 
on Heaven’s severe punishments, but I do not murmur. The 
crimes of the people whether they are great or many, are all 


= here e(iuivalent to mwi’ ‘ therefore.’ 

The two characters have 

been ranch disputed. The older scholars and 
Ts'ae took ‘a mate,’ ‘a match,’ so 

that ^ ^ ^ ‘to 

be a mate of, equal to, the former kings of 
Shang.’ It seems to me more natural and 
simple to take the terras as in the translation, 
— as Lin Che-k‘e and Woo Ch'ing do. 

S ^ ^ ^ adhering to the mean- 
ing of as = ^C, these words are suscepti- 

ble of two meanings. They may be translated 
— ‘The people are sure to follow as they are 

K i fln ^ 

is the view of Ts'ae ; or — ‘ If the people have 
none to lead them, they will not go on to l/ie 

duind condition' ^ BlJ 

is the view of Woo Chdng. The former inter- 
pretation is tliat which the whole of the para- 
graph requires. The sentiment is too broadly 
stated, and tlie issue did not justify it in the case 
of the people of Yin ; but it is not the correctness 
of the sentiments that a translator bos to do with. 

^ ^ ^ 


presses very strongly the feeling of the duke of 
Chow, that a gort. maintained by force did not 
deserve to be called a government. 

P. 21. the failure of his own repeated efforts 
to secui e the good govt, o f the people of Yin^ the 
king still further stimulates Fung to strive to 
realize the. sway of virtue. The mention of the 
repeated efforts to bring tlie people of Yin to a 
state of good order is not appropriate in the 
mouth of iring Woo, supposed to give this charge 
to the prince of K‘ang immediately after the 
conquest of the dynasty. 

— we may take the either as = 1 ^^ 

‘ to think,’ or as a particle, = ‘ indeed.’ 

W ■§5 ift’ 'JeeJare to yon 

this saying, that virtue is to preside over the use 
of punishments.’ ^ ^ 

” l[~ . ‘to stop.’ The people’s minds did not 
acquiesce ir the existing state of things, and 
hence their turbulent movements 

I ^,—1 cannot find any better way of explain- 
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chargeable on ?»e, and how much more shall this he said, when 
the report of them goes up so manifestly to Heaven !”’ 

22 “ The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, be reverent. Do not what will 
create murmurings ; do not use bad counsels, and uncommon ways. 
Decidedly and with sincerity, give yourself to imitate the active 
virtue o/t/ie ancients. Hereby give repose to your mind, examine 
your virtue, send far forward your plans, and thus by your generous 
forbearance you will conduct the people to repose in what is good: 
— so shall I not have to blame you or cast you off.’” 

23 V. “The king says, ‘Oh! you, Fung, the little one. Heaven's 
appointments are not constant. Do you think of this, and do not 


ing this than that giren in the translation. The 
‘Diuly Explanation’ has:— ^ ^ |f|l, 

Th.tr, .111.. 

crimes of the people of Yin ascended, and was 
clearly heard in hea/en; — it was not merely 
with a few- and slight offences that the king 
had to charge himself. 22. Various advices 
to Fung, winding up the chapter, 

not do things that will create murmurings.’ This 
is a dissuasive from tlie use of punishment s. Tliey 
will be followed by the resentment of the people ; 
govt, carried on by them is not on a good plan ; 
punishments may be occasionally resorte<l to, but 
they are not the regular method of procedure. 

The clause has au adverbial force, 
and is carried on to the clauses that follow ; = 
‘with the determination of sincerity.’ 

as m-m is a verb, — ‘to imitate.’ 


^^ = ‘to have the eyes constantly on,’ ‘to 
regard and examine.’ 

— this will be the result of obedience to the 
advice just set forth, = 

0 * 

Ch. V. Pp. 23, 24. A coxsidekatiox or 

THE UNCERTAIXIT OF THE APPOINTMENTS OF 

Heaven should deepen the impression of 
THE WHOLE CHARGE. 23. — Ts‘ae 

confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
here. There does not seem much difiScuIty 
in it. We may take it as = ‘ therefore,’ or ‘ now.’ 

^ ^ #• 

For the sentiment, compare ‘The Instructions 

of E,’ p. 8 ; el al. See also the expansion of 
it in ‘The Great Learning,’ Comm. x. II. 

— ‘ the appointments of Heaven 
are not in — i.e., are not characterized by - - con- 
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make me deprive you of your dignity. Reflect clearly on the 
charges you have received. Think highly of what you have heard, 
and tranquillize and regulate the people accordingly.’” 

•‘The king thus says, ‘ Go, Fung. Do not disregard the .statutes 
you should reverence ; hearken to what I have told you : — so with 
the people of Yin you will enjoy your dignity, and hand it down to 
your posterity.’” 


•Hli- Keang Siting make* the meaning to he 
— ‘ Do not make me deprive you of the privilege 
of S|u:rificing to the apirits within your juris- 
diction.’ The issue is the same; but this 
meaning of ^ is far-fetched. 

in the last 

Bk., p. 4. may be taken here as there, 

M -b ^ ^ ^ the -.1;; 

of a prince of Fung’s rank. So, Keang 
Shing ; but it seems to me better to take the 
clause as in the translation, ^ikSi 


BTJtfe 

— we must take in the sense of ‘ to think 

highly of.’ Ts'a^says ^ ^ 

^ • 2-t. Ts'ae observes 

that the here responds to the 

of the last par. It does so, and shows that 
is to be Uken of the enjoyment of the 
princely dignity. Gan-kw6 gives for the clause: 



THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK X. THE ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT DRUNKENNESS. 


7C 1^ B,# S H 7)-A 

IE. A. « iE J6 ff » II 

1 “The king speaks to this etFect : — ‘Do you clearly make known 
my great commands in the country of Mei. 

2 ‘ When your reverent father, the king Wan, laid the foundations 
of our kingdom in the western region, he delivered announcements 
and cautions to the princes e/the various States, all the high officers, 
with their assistants, and the managers of affairs, saying, morning 
and evening,’ “ For sacrifices spirits should be employed.” When 
Heaven was sending down its favouring decree, and laying the 
foundations of the eminence of our people, spirits were used only in 

The Name of the Book.— ‘The 
Announcement about Drunkenness.’ I have 
simkcn of the proper meaning of the term 

on Part IV , Bk. VIII., Pt. iii., 2. In the 
‘ Songs of the five Sons,’ and the ‘ Punitive Ex- 
petlition of Yin,’ I was unwilling to depart from 
the common usage of translators, and rendered 

by ‘ wine but there can be no doubt that 
the term in the ancient Books signifies ‘ spirits 
distilled from rice,’ = our ‘ardent spirits.’ The 
French term ‘vin’ seems to be capable of a with reference to ‘The Announcement te the 
wider application than our • wine.’ Gaubilsays: prince of K‘ang-,’ and it is not necessary to 
— ■ Lc titre dc cc chapitre signifie avis ou ordres enter on them again here. I supp^ se the speaker 
sur I’usage du vin. II s’agit ici du vin dc riz, to be the duke of Chow, addressing his brother 
qui fut dccouvert, suivant la pluparl des auteurs, f uug iu the name of the young king Chiug. 


du terns de Yu, fondateur de la premiere dyn- 
astic. Le raisin n’est a la Chine que depuis lea 
premiers Han.’ The title therefore might be 
correctly translated ‘The Announcement about 
Spirits,’ but the cursory reader would most 
readily suppose that the discourse was about 
spiritual Beings. I have preferred in conse- 
quence to render it by — ‘’The Announcement 
about Drunkenness.’ 

The Book is found in both the texts. There 
are the same questions about the date of it, and 
the siicaker in it, which have been discussed 
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Contests. Ttio Announcement, ns has just 
been saiil, is, like the last, luldressed to Fiiii!; .as 
in' csteil witli the "ovt. of Wei. We have seen 
how the drunken debauchery of Kee was the 
chief cause of the downfal of the Hea dynasty,- 
and iiow tliat of SlianR was brought to an end 
mainly by the same vice in Show. The people 
of Yin had followed the example of their sove- 
reign, End the vice of drunkenness, with its 
attendant immoralities, extensively characteriz- 
ed the highest and the lowest classes of society. 
t)ne of Fung’s most difhcult t,asks in his ad- 
ministration would be to correct this evil habit, 
ii'id he is in this Book sunimuiied to the under- 
taking. He is instructed ou tlie proper use, 
and tlie allowable uses of spirits ; the disastrous 
consequences of drunkenness are strikingly set 
forth ; he is called to roll back the flood of its 
desolation from ins officers and people. 

The scholar Woo Ts'ac-laou, earlier th.aii Cboo 
He, thought that there was in the Book sufficient 
evidence of its being composed of two announce- 
ments originally distinct ; — the first, embracing 
parr. 1 — 7, being addressed by king Woo — 
[Ts‘ae-laou is one of the most earnest advocates 
of the early date of the Book] — directly to the 
people of Yin ; and the second, parr. S — 17, 
being addressed to Fung. Ts‘ae has examined 
this hypothesis, in his introductory ofcserv.itions 
on the Book, and adduced sufficient reasons for 
rejecting it. The whole, as we now have it. was, 
no doubt, addressed to Fung ; but in the Gth .and 
7th parr, the king seems to forget that he is 
speaking to him, and appeals to the people and 
officers of Y’in, for whose sakes tlie announce- 
ment was made. Tliere is nothing unnatural 
or mucli out of the way in this. 

The critioism of Woo suggests, however, a 
natural division of the Book into two chapters : 
— the first preliminary, parr. 1 — 7, chiefly on 
the original use and the permissible uses of 
ardent spirits ; the other, addressed directly to 
Fung, and showing liow drunkenness had proved 
the ruin of the iShang dynasty, and how tliey of 
Chow, and particularly Fung in Wei, should 
turn the lessou to account. 

In the ‘ Complete digest of Commentaries on 
the Shoo,’ the following summary of the contents 
is given : — 'I’he whole is to be looked at from tlie 
stand-point of the first par., after which the 
contents might be divided into 4 chapters. Parr. 
2 would form the first. Tlie speaker relates 
the instructions of king Wan on the subject of 
spirits, to introduce his own commands to the 
country- of Mei, and concludes by relating how 
their dyn.asty 'of Chow rose by obedience to 
Wan’s lessons. Parr. 9—12 would form the 
second. They describe the rise and fall of the 
Shang dynasty, and how they should look into 
It as a glass, where they would see their present 
duty. 

The 13th par. strictly charges Fung with the 
duty of iiiiiKising the lessons he received upon 
his people and officers, and on other princes, 
and of rendering a personal obedience to them 
himself. The other parr., 14—17, would form 
the fourth chapter, and state how obedience 
^1 the commands ou the use of spirits should 
be enforced 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—7. Fuse IS OBDERED TO 
MAKE ins king’s commands known thbough 
Mei. The principles incclcated bt king 
ivan in regard to the cse op ardent 


SPIRITS are stated; and the speaker de- 
clares Ills own < ow.vianus i.v harmony with 
them. 1. In the nortli of the pres: dis. of 

K‘e '^®P- of Wei-hwny, Ho- 
nan, there is a place called — a relic of 

the ancient name of the « hole territory. It was 
in Mei that Show had his capital the imperial 
domain north from Clmou-ko, was all call^ 
Mei ai.'C. to Gaii-kwO. In the She king, Pt. 
Bk.’ IV., Ode iv., ‘ the villages of Mei,' ‘ the 
north of it,’ and ‘ the east of it,’ are all mentioned. 
The character in use for the name there is ■Jjfc, 
but the country intended is the same which is 
here called Fung’s principality of Wei 

must have embraced tlie greater part of it. 

imperative mootl. 

i ]*■ - — d. Tht feiso/l.t of king Wdn on the n$e 
of ordent spirits. 2, 3. Spirits should be used 
only in sacrifices. So it is in times of prosperity ; 
xohen calamities come upon a State, the cause will 

be found to be drunhenness* 75rS#>- 

tlie Old interpreters all took ^ as simply de- 

noting the place of king Wan’s shrine or spirit- 
tMlet III the temple of ancestors: — see on tlio 
• Doctrine of the Mean,’ xix., 4. Many still fol- 
low this view, as Keang Shing, for instance, 

« ^ X as ^ ® 

^ rot W ^ ^ cannot think that 

^ meaning, and much prefer, to take 

'** f**® translation,— an epithet 

descriptive of king Wan, who is celebrated in the 
She King as the ^ ^ ^ 3^. It is ob- 
served, by those who undersUnd the character 
in this way, that king Wan in the last Bk. p. 
13, IS called ^ because the subject there 
’ displayed his virtue 

^ ™ •’®re Iw is called ^ 

being spoken of as instructing and cautio^g 
Ms people. || g ^ fo„nd- 

M our kingdom in the western regions.’ But 
vvan was not the founder of the House of Chow 
whose fortunes had been gradually growing in 

dX ®«owLl.e fo^Uie 

duke of Chow s language in speaking of bis 
fatiier. See, moi-eover, the statements of king 
Wtms about Wan’s receiving the command 
Heaven, to soothe the regions of the empire ’ 

^ ti 1 ‘in his announcements &&, he said.’ 

^='^== m, ‘to caution,’ ‘to warn;’ 
—dim. from the meaning of the character in 
Bk. VU., p. 8. ^ is taken by Lin Che- 

’‘‘® **=^ ^ ‘the princes of the varionE 
States,’ i.e., of the States within his jurisdiction 
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3 the great sacrifices. When Heaven has sent doAvn its terrors, 
and our people have thereby been greatly disorganized and lost 
their virtue, this might also be invariably traced to their indulgence 
in spirits ; yea, the ruin of States, small and great, by these terrors, 
may be also traced invariably to their crime in the use of spirits. 


n8 chief of the west’ 

the simplest view of the phrase. 

— ‘ all the officers.’ These, ace. to Yiiig-ta, were 
the ‘ministers of the imurt.’ It is 

better to understand them as the or 

' He.ids of the various magisterial de- 
p.artments;’ — so, the ‘Daily Explanation.’ Then 
the are the assistants of those Heads 

of departments; and the all who held 

any office, however low it might be. ji{^ 

iB-t* « » Wl ffl lit vS. ‘""O 

in sacrifle-es should these ardent spirits bo used.’ 

■» 3^ |E| iliJ. a R. » 76 

JpjJ. — Medhurst translates this : — ‘And Heaven 
sent down the decree in the first instance to 
our people (to make it) that they might use it 
principally in sacrificing.’ Gauliilhas: — ‘Cet 
ordre, njoutoit-il, est venu du ciel ; quand pour 
la premiere fois il donna le vin au.\ ptniples, il 
Tonliit que ce nc fut que pour les ccrenmnics 
religieuses.’ These versions arc erroneous or 
defective in several points, but they agree in 
the view they give of the general scope of the 
passage. It is substantially that propounded 

by Gan-kwu, whose commentary is : — 

iS 

This interpretation bos 
been generally received by the critics. In the 
‘Daily Explanation’ we have: — 3c 

^1:2: A«*iin K ltt^h 

Vbi.con.truc- 

tion uses too much freedom with the text, which 
says iiotliing about Heaven’s having given the 
command to make wine. standing 

as the characters do here, must be under the 
government of -^ 1 ^, and = ‘ to found our 
people.’ Woo Ch‘ing and Kiiang Shing do 
not follow the usual view, but their own ex- 
planations are nut more admissible. Ch‘ing 


snys:-^ YS> # M 

letting the slip quietly out of sight. 
Shing says: 

Here is better dealt with, but I 

know not whence he derives the "bn in his last 


clause ), and I cannot admit the 

of to stand here for •^. The 

view of the moaning which appears in the 
translation does not seem to have occurred to 
any commentator. 1 ara led to it chiefly by 

considering tlie relation in wliich 
hero, and at tire beginning of the 

next par. evidently stand to each other. I have 
had occasion before to translate by ‘favour- 
ing decree’ (Sec IV., Bk. VII, Ft. i., 4; et al.) 
This indeed is its common signification. Heaven 
only confers its appointments where its appro- 
bation has gone before. Compare also the con- 
trast between and in the ‘ Conquest of 
ix’ p. 4 , €t ul^ ex.'ictly corresponding to what 
appears here. It does not matter whetlier we 
understand tlic speaker to be king Wftn, or, as 
I rather think, king Ching, commenting on 

Wan’s jfflgfS- He goes back to the days 
of early simplicity and virtue, wlien that cliar- 
acter was being formed in the cliiefs and people 
of Cliow, in virtue of which tliey went on to 
attain the supremacy of tlie empire ; and then 
they made no use of spirits excepting at the 

great sacrifices, I" ^ ^ the 

and we may take the ‘great sacrifices’ as those 

to Heaven, the earth, and ancestors. S-acrifiees 

were not so numerous then as tliey afterwards 

became. 

In tlie tliird par. two causes are assigned for 
the ruin of virtue and prosperity. — tlie terrors 
of Heaven and indulgence in spirits. The 


expressly asserts the agency of Heaven, and 
the as clearly, that of intemperance. We 
must understand that the terrors of Heaven 
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sue its justice manifested in the punishment of 
men’s guilt. Men first wrest spirits from their 
proper use to feed their own hists, and there is 
a natural issue of eyil consequences, ^en 
Heaven, seeing men obstinate in their wicked 
course, righteously accelerates their overthrow 

and ruin. Ts‘ae says:— ifS ^ M® A. '{Hi* 

Ts'ae,itnilll.c«;.n. 

takes as simply = So, Gan-kw5 and 

others. This avoids the necessity of supposing 
any special references to events in the history 

of the House of Chow ; but the is spe- 

cial. We cannot take it here otherwise than in 
the prec. par. The translation I have given 
involves such references, tho’ wc cannot say 
what events they were which the speaker had 
in his mind. Indeed, we might translate in the 
future tense, instead of the present complete as 
1 have done ; and in the last portion of the par., 

— ^ /J\ -A' the speaker passes j 

from his own people to speak of the subject 
with relation to all States great and small. 

, — 'intemperance is their 
conduct, intemperance is their guilt.’ 

[Choo He gives a view of the meaning of ^ 

^ ^ ^ I “t" f®*' 

able to concur, but it is worthy to he preserved, 
and made current beyond the sphere of China. 
He says ‘ Nan-lieen ; a critic of 

tho Sung dynasty, contemporary with Choo He), 
in his treatise upon this Book, has brongiit ont 
the meaning of the two ptirases 

^ much better than any of the critics 

in the many centuries before him ; and here I 
transcribe the whole of his remarks : — Strong 
drink is a thing intended to be used in offering 
sacrifices and in entertaining guests : — such em- 
ployment of it is whst Heaven has prescribed. 
But men by their abuse of such drink come to 
lose their virtue and destroy their persons: — 
such employment of it is what Heaven has an- 
nexed its terrors to. The Buddhists, hating 
the use of things where Heaven sends down its 
terrors, put away as well the use of them wliich 
Heaven has prescribed. It is not so with ns of 
the Learned (i.r., the Orthodox) school ; — we only 
put away the use of things to which Heaven 
has annexed its terrors, and the use of them of 
which it approves remains as a matter of course. 

‘“For instance, in the use of meats and drinks, 
there is such a thing as wildly abusing and 
destroying the creatures of Heaven. The Bud- 
dhists, disliking this, confine themselves to a 
vegetable diet, while we only abjure the wild 
abuse and destruction. In the use of clothes, 
again, there is such a thing as wasteful e.\trava- 
gance. The Buddhists, disliking this, will have 
DO clothes but those of a dark and sad colour, 
while we only condemn the extravagance. They, 
further, through dislike of criminal connection 
between the sexes, would abolish the relation 
between husband and wife, while we only de- 
nounce the criminal connection. 


‘“The Buddhists, disliking f/ir rrcesses to 
wkifh the evil desires of men fend, would put 
away, along with tliem. the actions which aro 
in accordance wiih the justice of Heavenly 
pi'ineiples, while we, the orthodox, put away 
the tuil desires of men, and what arc ciUlcd Hea- 
venly principles are the more biightly seen. 
Siippo.se tho case of a stream of water. — 'I'he 
Buddhists, through dislike of its being foul with 
mild, proceed to dam it up witji eartli. I'hry 
do not consider that when the earth has damm- 
ed up the stream, the supply of water will all 
lie cut off. It is not so with us, the orthodox. 
We seek only to cleanse away the mud and 
sand, so that the pure clear water may be avail- 
able for use. This is the dlirercncc between 
the Buddhists and the Learned school.” ’ 
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Apart from the interpretation of the disputed 
phrases in the text, the contrast here drawn be- 
tween Buddliisni and Chinese orthodoxy is inter- 
esting. It will, perhaps, suggest to the reader 
the words of the apostle Paul, about ‘forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, w hich Cod hath created to be received with 
thanksgiving.’ It iimy remind him also of the 
controversies in the West about the subjects of 
vegetarianism, and total abslineuee from all 
spirituous liquors.] 
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4 ‘ King AA^’an admonished and instructed the 5 mung and all m'Iio 
were charged witli office and in employment, that they should not 
ordinarily use spirits. Throughout all his States, he required that 
they should be drunk only on occasion of sacrifices, and then that 
virtue should preside so that there might be no drunkenness. He said, 

5 “Let my people teach their young men that they are to love only 
the productions of the ground, for so will tlieir hearts be good. Let 
the youth also hearken diligently to the constant lessons of their 
ffithers. Let them look at virtuous actions whether great or small 
in the same light.” 


Pp. 4, 6. Further instnu thns of king Wan 
on the use of spiiits, nhowittg hU anxiety es/Kcially 
that the young thouhi be kept from the habit of 
drinking Uiem, and trained to viriitou.e industry. In 
par. 2 we have the upitiiuii of Wan chat spirits 
were intendc«l to l)e used only at sacrifioo'!. their 
strong and fru^ant odour iRMiig aoceptahle to 

the spirits worshipped 

— see the ^ in loo.)-, here it would 

api>ear that he also permitted the use of tiiem 
by the worsliippers after the sacrifees, only re- 
quiring tliat they should not go to excess. 

is the appellation 
^ young peoi>le.’ T.s'ae ol)Sorvcs that sncli are 
more readily swayed by impulses and led away 
by strong drink, and therefore king Win ad- 
dressed himself specially to tl»ein. B\it does this 
paragraph speak of the young only? Keang 
Siting thinks so, and explains Jp 

as descriptive of — ‘the young wlio 

have their superiors and their duties.’ His 

ai«iuffe ill- j£, ^ # 

It would simplify this par, if we 
could consider it all occupied with the duty of 
the young, but Shing’s explanation of 

is too forced, and contrary moreover 
to the analogy of otiter passages in the Book ; — 
see particularly ^ Jp in par. 7. 1 must take 


jE’ therefore, with T»‘iie, ns = ;i^ 

t- ttftvB-fiUS’ it » 

tliey should not be always (ordinarily) at 

‘It jnE = ^ 

‘their drinking sliould only 
bo at times of sacrificing.’ Coiiip.sre 

S in par. 2. The text is a rei.axntiun or ex- 
tension of tlie inie in regard to the use of 
sinrits, which would flow from the former stafe- 

l|^' ^ here = 

‘ to regulate,’ ‘ to keep in ortler.’ W’e do not find 
this loeiining of tiie character in the dictionary. 

5. must suppose *aE 

as the subject of . Some think diflereiitly. 
Woo Ch'ing, for instance, says Unit here king 
Woo delivers to K’ang-shuh the words whicli 
he sliould go and announce to the people of 
Mei, = ‘ When you now proceed to your State, 
you ought to say,’ &c. 

^’0)’ But this is inadmissible, jjjj 
" ‘ to instruct and lead,’ ‘ to train.* 

^ >Ci* ‘ eood.’ Ts ae 

says: — ’When they toil at their sowing and 
reaping, and labour on their fields, desiring 
nothing beyond, then wliat they keep in their 
minds will be correct, and their goodness will 
grow from day to day.’ 

Wan’s idea was that if the young were trained 
to industrious habits, they would not be likely 
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‘ Ye people of tlie land of Mei, if you can employ your limbs, 
largely cultivating your millet, and liasteni ng about in the service 
of your fathers and elders ; and if with your carts and oxen you traf- 
fic to a distance, that you may thereby filially minister to 3'our 
parents : — then, when your parents are happy, you may set forth 
your spirits clear and strong, and use them. 

‘ Hearken constantly to my instructions, all ye high officers, ye 
assistants, and all ye noble chiefs : — when you have largely done 


to fall a prey to intemperance. The fact sung 
by our children in the words, 

‘Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do,’ 

was held in substance by liim. 

= ‘ to give a ready c.ar to.’ A^-k% 

A- ^ ii M 

fi’ A" X ^ it 

HiSi them not look on 

watchfulness in the use of spirits as a sm.iU vir- 
tue. Tlie young should look in the same way on 
what are called great virtues and small virtues, 
equally observing tiicin.’ Gan-kwo takes the 
cbiuse difftly, but not so well. Keang Shing 
takes it ns declarative that the young of king 
WSn’s States became equally oliservant of great 
virtues and small; — but neither can 1 agree 
with him. 

Pp. 6, 7. The duke of Chow, in the name of 
kiny Chiny, addressee the people and officers of Ales 
directly, and warns them ayninst using spirits ex- 
cepting in certain specified cases. P. 6 is address- 
ed to the people. They might drink spirits 
after having toiled for their parents and done 
all their duty for them. Botli tiiis par. and the 
next must be taken as addressed directly by the 
speaker to tlie people of Mei. Woo Ch'uig and 
others try to put them into tlie mouth of Fung, 

following the of tlie last par.; but such 

a construction is forced on the text. 


5^ ^ = ‘l«rgely, or diligently, 
cultivate.’ and are two species of mil- 
let, put by synecdoche for 
kinds of grain ;’ — intimating perhaps that mil- 
let was cultivated more tlian the others in Mei. 

‘ to he dili* 


j — ‘ connect your arms and legs ; ’ 
i.e., employ your limbs, one after the other ; let 
none of them be idle. 


gent,’ ‘ urgent.’ ^ ^ ^ =« ‘ doing 

the business of traffic.’ Tlie whole = ‘ if yon 
are diligent in leading about your carts and 
oxen, pursuing to a distance the business of 

traffic.’ M :3c # ^ 

‘ to be happy and complacent.’ This is better 
than to take tlie term, with Gan-kw6 and others, 
in the sense of ‘to approve,’ as if the 

meaning were — ‘ wlieu your parents approve of 
your conduct.’ 

— (sifen) and are both verbs, intimating 
operations to be performed upon tlie spirits, to 
make them fit for use, the efiect of the former 
being to make them clear ; of the latter, to make 

them strong. The the ‘ then ’ 

of the translation. Gaubil cannot be said to 
translate tlie clause at all. Medhurst lias for it : 
— ‘ then you may bathe and enjoy your abuml- 
ance, and after that make use of wine.’ The 
meaning of the whole par. is — that spirits might 
be used at family feasts. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion * expresses tliis clearly enough in its para- 
plirase of this clause:—^ ^ 

Isaacs, jsiffl 
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your duty in ministering to your aged and serving your sovereign, 
you may eat and drink freely and to satiety. And to speak of 
greater things: — when you can maintain a constant Avatchful exami- 
nation of yourselves, and your conduct is in accordance Avith cor- 
rect virtue, then may j'ou minister the offerings of sacrifice, and 
at the same time indulge 3'ourselves in festivity. In such case you 
Avill indeed be ministers doing riglrt service to your king, and 
Heaven likeAvise Avill approve your great virtue, so that you shall 
never be forgotten in the royal House.’” 


« 2 M. ifii jil it 

is addressed to the luinistcrs and officers of 
Bleu 1 suppose the ±- ^ iE E 
to correspond to tlic 
j£, and ^ of par. 2. Tlie 
are here styled by n ay of 

compliment. 

— Gan-kwS supposed that this was addressed 
to Fung himself, and explains it by — rirA 

A ^ M.' 9^1 M ^ 

lit- ft 75r ^ 

Ming-shing may well 
set this view aside us ‘ wide of the mark,’ but 
it is not easy to arrive at the true meaning. 
The is really unmanageable, and Ts'ae 

honestly confesses that he does not understand 
it. He explains by and by 

which is a more likely interpretation 
than any other that I have seen. The transla- 
tion is after the paraphrase in the Q : 

w. 


— here again Gan-kwO strangely supposes 
that Fung is addressed, and «S- 
Kiiong Shing sup- 
poses that the subject of Q is ^ when 

you can then your i»inca 

will say,’ &c. This view also is uusatisfactory. 

1 have taken, with Ts'ae, 351ttS 

p|^ ■= ‘ accordant with 

is ‘ virtue exactly correct, without inclina- 
tion or deflection.’ 

= J[ff ‘ perhaps but more is 
meant than meets the ear. The king politely 
indicates by the character his full conviction 
that the officers, being such as he described, 

would be acceptable worshippers. is here 

-m- W 75r i fhJfl 

~ ‘ to assist.’ The sacrifice to the spirits 

is represented as the great or chief ceremony ; 
the subsequent festive. indulgence by those who 
have takei! p.art in it is a subsidiary ceremony 

— this is the very pithy gloss of a 

** f*'® ®°*^ 

long list of authorities quoted ia Tung-ching’s 
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8 II. “The king says, ‘0 Fung, in our western regions, the princes 
of States, the managers of affairs, and tlie youths, who in former days 
assisted our ancestor^ were able to obey the lessons of king Wan, and 
indulge in no excess of spirits ; and so it is that I have now received 
the appointment which belonged to Yin.’” 

9 “The king says, ‘0 Fung, 1 have heard it said that formerly 
the first wise sovereign of Yin manifested a reverential awe of 
the bright principles of Heaven, and of the lower people, steadfast 
in his virtue, and holding fast his wisdom. From him, T‘ang the 
Successful, down to the emperor Y^ih, the sovereigns all completed 


Shoo, whose age the editors say they hare been 
anable to ascertain). 

Woo ChHng takes this as = ?^ TF* 

with reference to par. 4 ; but the con- 
text makes it more natural to take the phrase 
as <= ‘ ministers doing right serrice.’ 


equivalent to ‘ to approve.' The critics all call 
attention to tlie various relaxations of Win's 


original rule, that spirits should be used only 
for sacrifices. They say that we have in them 
an instance of prohibition by permission 

^ Soo Tung-po says: — ‘Spirits 

are what men will not do without. To prohibit 
them and secure a total abstinence from them 
is beyond the power even of the sages. Here, 
therefore, we have warnings on the evils of 
drunkenness in the abuse of them, and the joy 
that is found in the virtuous use of them is set 
forth ; — such is the way in wliich the sages lay 

their prohibitions upon men ’ (see the 

Ch. II. Pp. 8 — 17. The king, addsessino 
Fttno niKECTET, shows him the conseqcehces 

OF TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE RESPECT- 
rVELT, IN THE FORTUNES OF THEIR OWN HoOSE, 
AID OF THE DTNASTT OF YiS ; AND EEQEIRES 
HIM TO ILEUSTBATE, INCULCATE, AND ENFORCE 
HIS LESSONS IN Mel 8, How the fortunes 


of ChoK had risen by obedienee to the lessons of 
Icing Wan. ^ db -‘he 

FB. make this passage very perplexing, 
is taken as ‘to assist,’ and 

‘gone by,’ ‘of the time past.’ The two 
character are best joined as descriptive of the 
parties immediately enumerated,— as in the 
translation* Gan’k\v& and Gin Che-k‘e suppose 

that J is the nominatirc to which 
then governs 

Tliis is very unnatural. 1 




in the last par. The peculiarity of its use here 
is that it is ail historical. 9, 10. I’he ix- 
ample of various virtue, and especially of Ittnperanct, 
afforded in the prosperous times of the Yin dynasty 
Ting-tS gives for this— 

‘talked in the fear of Heaven 
and of the people.’ Compare the ‘T‘ae-kea,’ 

It now stands, ‘through- 

out.’ Some would place it after ia which 
position it would = ‘aU.’ Yih was the f* t h pr 
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their royal virtues, and revered their chief ministers, so that their 
managers of affairs respectfully discharged their helping duties, and 
dared not to allow themselves in idleness and pleasure; — how much 
10 less would they dare to indulge in drinking ! Moreover, in the ex- 
terior domains, the princes of the States of the How, Teen, Nan and 
Wei, with their chiefs; and in the interior domain, all the various 
officers, the directors of the several departments, the inferior officers 
and employes, and the Heads of great Houses, with the men of hon- 
oured name living in retirement, all eschewed indulgence in spirits. 
Not only did they not dare to indulge in them, but they had not 
leisure, being occupied with helping to complete their king’s virtue 
and make it more distinguished, and helping the directors of affiaii’S 
reverently to attend to the service of the sovereign. 


of the tyranj. Show, himself the 27th emperor 
of the dynasty. We may admit with Mencius, 
JI., Pt. I., i., 8, that between T’ang and Woo- 
ting, the 20th of the line, there were six or seren 
good sovereigns ; — the statement in the text is 
a grand exaggeration. 

1^ ^ helping 

had reverence.’ The is best understood 

hv reference to Mencius, IV., i. 13, — 

n ‘ to value,’ = ‘ to indulge in.’ 10. 

ft ft ^ 

understand, of course, the or ‘ imperial 

domain.’ ' it would appear that an arrangement 
of the ‘ domains,’ akin to that which obtained 
under the -Chow dynasty, had come, during the 
dynasty of Yin to supersede the older one in- 
• troduced by Yu-; — see the figure on page 149. 

we are to understand 


the princes of those domains ; and by W-ffl 
the presidents of those princes ( 

sis-n'Mzm 

j^, — ‘all the officers belonging to the various 
departments.’ 

what are elsewhere called the IE ‘the Heads 
of the various departments.’ IS®-- 

'officers of tlie second 

1* 

‘petty oflicers who had to run 
about discharging their duties.’ = 

^ g , ‘ honoured officers.’ Woo Ch’ing de- 
cribes them as 

Tliis is probably correct, and I have translated 
— ‘ Heads of great Houses.’ 1 take 
y together, and understand 
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11 ‘ I have heard it said likewise, that in these times the last succes- 

sor of those kings was addicted to drink, so that no charges came 
from him brightly before the people, and he was reverently and 
unchangingly bent on doing and cherishing what provoked resent- 
ment. Greatly abandoned to extraordinary lewdness and dissipation, 
for pleasure’s sake he ruined all his majesty. The people were all 
sorely grieved and wounded in heart, but he gave himself wildly up 
to spirits, not thinking of ceasing, but continuing his excess, till his 
mind wiis frenzied, and he had no fear of death. His crimes accum- 
ulated in the city of Shang, and though the extinction of the dynasty 


Officers of distinguished name, who had 
retired because of age from ttie public serrice, 
are intended. ^ i ff, ^ 

Tho^ extends .also to the next clause, so tliat 

ffij 'T' explanations of 

this clause hare been proposed, but it docs not 
Bcem worth while to discuss them, 
above. 

11. The drunle imne ss of Show, and ilr issues. 
Tlie ^ ^ of course, is Show, 

gp- is defined by ^ ‘ being fond of strong 

drink.’ It is often used to denote a state short 
of gross intoxication, but we are not to think of 
that modified signific.otiuu here. Woo Cli’ing 
expl.-uns ^ by 

We 

might translate it literally — ‘was a drunken 
"i^ ^ ^ the translation 
of this part is after Gan-fcwo and Ts'ae, the 
latter of whom explains; 


naje Woo Ch'ing construes Uifftly, but it 
seems to me with more constr.aint of the text • 

5^1 ‘ Wlien he issued his commands, he showed 
that lie did not understand how he ought to re- 
verence and cherish the people, and when they 
resented his conduct, he would not change or 

S “'a; dE* ^ » 

^ our ‘extraordinary.’ Ts'ao 
refers in illustration to 

in the ‘Great Speech’ Pt. iii^ 
p. 3 see the account of Show’s debaucheries on 
pp. M9,270. S ^ ^ H J 
- ‘ to bo grieved,’ ‘ to feel sad and sore.’ 

The-jf in^^jf g I 
of ;■ and the Jtj, which follows, Kcang 

Shine says g ^ 
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of Yin teas imminent, this gave him no concern, and he wrought not 
that any sacrifices of fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven. The 
rank odour of the people’s resentments, and the drunkenness of his 
herds of creatures, went loudly up on high, so that Heaven sent down 
ruin on Yin and showed no love for Yin, — because of such excesses. 
There is not any cruel oppression of Heaven ; people themselves 
accelerate their guilt, and its punishment.”' 

“■The king says, ‘0 Fung, I have no pleasure in making you 
this long announcement ; but the ancients have said, “ Let not men 
look only into water ; let them look into the glass of other people.” 


muik'TizwmiL- ^ 

m =■ ‘ angrily wrangled.’ ^ - J' 

probably means the capital of 
Show, and = ‘ the dy nasty of Yin.' 

= §, ‘sorrowful’ In ^ 

—as in ^ above. ^ 

jt -tte ^1’^, like the same characters in 
the previous part of the piu"., indicate that 
what follows was attribut.ible to Show. 
‘abandoning themselves to drink.’ 

m ^ M '}^ M.’ ‘ 

these excesses of Show.’ There is a difficulty 
with the concluding clauses. All througii 
the par., the speaker has been dilating on the 
wickedness of Show, and suddenly it seems 
to be said, at the end, that the ruin of the 
dynasty was the work of ‘the people.’ Ts'ae 
would interpret of Show and his ministers, 
acconiing to the analogy of in ‘The 

Inst ructions of E,’ p. 5, Keang Shing takes 
as=^ and says- ^ ^ 117’ 

^ ^ Other methods to lighten the 


difficulty have been tried. In the translation, 
I take as — ^^, ‘men,’ ‘people’ generally. 

12. How the House of Chow should see its 
duty in the history of Yin. The meaning of 

^ ^ itfc OP’ “ 

appears in the translation. Ts‘ac and Keang 

Shing bring it out by taking 

i.«., merely for the sake of talking. The ‘Daily 

Explanation’ puts it — ^ flf ^ 

■ — in illustration of this saying, Keang Shing 
quotes, aptly enougli, a fragment of the lost Book 
of Shang which was called ‘The Punitive Ex- 

is to be understood interrogatively. Gau-kwO 
took in which he is correctly 

followed bj' T8‘ae, whose expansion of tlie whole 

® ^ K 

3^ TTiis is much better than, with Keang 

Shing, to take = ‘ to follow,’ ‘ to accord 
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Now that Yin lias lost its appointment, ought we not to look much 
to it as our glass, and learn how to secure the repose of our time ? 

‘I saj' to you, — Strenuously' warn the worthy ministers of Yin, and 
the princes in the How, the Teen, the Nan, and Wei domains; and 
still more, your friends, the great Recorder and the Recorder of the 
interior, and all your worthy ministers, the Heads of great Houses; 
and still more, those whom y’ou serve — with whom you calmly 
converse, and who carry out your measures ; and still more, those 


■with,’ »nd referring to the good wsy» 

of the sovereigns of Yin before Show. His 

»orf. ^ ^ K T ft’ 

ft -tU’tS IBIS’ 

P. 13. Fvnt/ is required to take home to hmte^f 
the lesions about iemperancey and to enjoin them on 

the princes and officers xti his jurisdiction. 

nfj 

piisly.' Tliesc were 

good ministers ot ttie former dynasty, who were 
still retained in tlieir t'onner offices under Fimg. 

As or ‘ Head of the princes,’ his autho- 

rity extended also over tiie princesof the portions 
of the domains that were under his jurisdic- 
tion. He should, strcnucusly warn them,— on 
the subject, of course, of abstaining from intem- 
perance. .—the 

duties of.the with other 

officers of the same department, are described 
in the Chow Le, Bk. XXVI., 

Tliey were very honourable 
Slid extensive, and such as brought them into 
frequent contact and consnltation with tlie 
or prime jninister (‘grand administra- 
teur general.’ Biot). It is said in general that 
tho^j^^had the management of what Biot 
calls ‘ tiie six constitutions the eight 

regulations (A and the eight statutes 


(A Those six constitutions were the 

various departments of the administration, — of 
rule, of instruction, of ceremonies, of prescripts, 
of punishments, and of business ; the regula- 
tions and statutes embraced all connected with 
the working of those departments. Tlie 

again had the management of ‘the eight 

powers or prerogatives ’ of the emperor 

These duties branched off 

into a great variety of minor functions. The ^ 

kept all the records which were to be appealed 
to in connection with them, so tliat we may 
consider them as Iiaving been coiitidential secre- 
taries and advisers of the prime minister. Biot 

le grand annaliste,’ and 
‘I’annaliste de I'interieur.’ I prefer to 
call them ‘recorders,’ as being a more general 
Wrm. The various princes had their ‘grand 
Eecorder, hut the ' Recorder of the interior ’ 
bclongcii, it is maintained, only to the imperial 
court ; and the individual mentioned in the text 
IS supposed, tlierefore. to have been the old 
minister of tiie court of Siiang, now superseded 
nnder the new dynasty and living in Wei. 
However this may be, it is said that the two 
Recorders were • friends ’ of Fung. As rtien of 
research and ability and general good character 
he would so cherish them. ’ 

^ ^ T 1 — we must 
suppose these, in distinction from the B 
above, to be those appointed under the existing 
dynasty. Or, acc. to the view of Woo Ch4ng, 
we may suppose that they were good men’ 
Heads of influential families, who were not in 
office, and are called in the same way as 
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who are, as it, were, your mates, — your minister of War, who deals 
tvith the rebellious, } our minister of Agriculture, v.dio is like a pro- 
tector to the jjeople, and your minister of Works, who settles the 
boundaries; and above all, do you sternly keep yourself from drink. 

‘If you are told that there are companies who drink together, do 
not fail to apprehend them all, and send them here to Chow, where 
I ma}^ put them to death. 


every individual in the empire is supposed to 
be a of the sovereign. 

— the tmnslatiuii here follows tlie 
view of Ts‘ae. Ho supports liis c.\plauation of 
.^1 by ‘ to serve,’ from the passage of Mencius, 
V., Pt. II., vii., 4, where Tsze-szc is introduced 
as saying, ^ \ 

TT ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

dents have said, ‘‘The scholar (or virtuous 
ofHcer) should be serveti ; ” — how should they 
have merely said, *• He should Ik* made a friend 
of?”* This view of being adopted, m 

^ i?n M ^ 

who sit (by their Iwinoe) and discourse to him 
about principles,’ and fjlj 

‘ministers who rise and perforin 
tile business (of their prince).’ is ‘ to 

serve in hnurs of ease ; ’ ‘ to serve in 

active business.’ I have hesitated between this 
view, and that given by Woo Ch’ing: — ^ 

who serve you,— your great officers ; ’ 

“Isle pbj 

were comparatively easy, .ind allowed of leisure;’ 

^ % M 

offices were more bustling and troublesome.’ 
Gaii-kwfi took a ditft. view which is quite in- 
admissible. He says; — 

making Fung him- 
self, in ttic diseliarge of his duties, the subject. 
This cannot be right. K‘aiig-shiiig had still 
another view, in which he is folloned by Keaiig 
Shing, .ICC. to which the whole - ‘ the employe's, 
T-those who are near to you in festivals and 


leisure, and those who are near at audiences and 

^ ^ SS lie T 

) This diversity of 
, opinion serves to stiow liow uncertain tlie mcaii- 
iiig is. 5C> 

arieSj’v^ 5) ‘the minister of War.’ 'riiis 
meaning is determined by tlie 1st ode in the 
4th Book of the Slie King. Part ii,, where it is 

r ^ zE ^ ^ 

This being determined, it follows tliat 
= ^ Instruction ; ’ and 

o] ‘ the minister of M’orka.’ 
These were the ‘ three higli nobles ’ ( 
belonging to the court of one of the princes. 
They were the higlie.st in authority, and might 
be considered .as their prince’s ‘mates’ (p^ 

|7b )- ^ (ren*' /'«/') =’ ^ ”=■ 

jQ ^ ^ ^ - ^ '"‘■’‘Ster of In- 


:t1r. 


‘ the harmonious 


struction is called ‘ 
preserver.’ Tlie promotion of agriculture, which 
supplies tlie staff of life, being within his pro- 
vince, be is thus denominated. The minister 

of Works is c.alleil J^, ‘ the settler of rules,’ 
i'.e., the decider of all questions, about the settle- 
ments and tenements of the people. Kcaiig 
Shing would take in the sense of which 
does not seem at ail .applicable here. 

Pp. 14 — 16. By what rules ohedUnee to the 
kintfs in)uMction$ Oi^ainst the use of spirits were to 

be en force, 

‘ to fail.’ The punishment here threatened is so 
far beyond the crime, that tlie critics fall upon 
various devices to explain it, or to mitigate the 
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15 ‘As to the ministers and officers of Yin, who have been led to 
it, and been addicted to drink, it is not necessary to put them to death ; 

16 — let them be taught for a time. Tf they keep these Iesfon.% I will 
give them bright distinction. If you disregard my lessons, then 
I, the one man, will show you no pity. As you cannot cleanse your 
w'ay, you shall be classed wdth those who are to be put to death.’” 

17 “The king says, ‘0 Fung, give constant heed to my admoni- 
tions. If you do not manage right your officers, the people will 
continue lost in drink.’” 


force of the language. First, the coining to- 
gether in companies to drink is supposed to carry 
with it the design of their assembling, as 
being not merely to drink, but. under the cloak 
of that, to plot against the govt. Second, the 
in is taken to indicate uncer- 

tainty. The king would examine for himself 
into their guilt, and according as he found they 
had treasonable designs would put them to 
death. If they really only met to drink, he 
wonld inflict on them some lighter penalty. I 
have allowed the second remark by using the 
‘may’ in the translation. The former remark 
may also be correct. If it be not so. we cannot 
account for the difference of spirit between tins 
and the two next par8gr.aphs. 15. 

15 ^ ^ & It 


^ ^ it 

fix is superfluous. We hardly know wha 


todo*ithit. 1«. = ^ 


in me translation, i nis is lorcing a meaning 
out of the words. The most that can be said 
for it is, that it is more likely than any other 
construction whicli has been proposed. K‘ang- 
shiiig took m as — w which Kiiang Shing 
adopts. Ho has: — 

.i)t±T 

the king hero turns to the of- 
fleers of Yin who should persist obstinately in 
their drunkenness and utlier evil ways, and 
addresses tliem directly. fiS Tt ^ 

S’ 

P. 17. Concluding admonition to Fung. 

= H >3 not imperative. ^^=yp, ‘to 
rule.’ Pung was specially to di^t his efforts 

to discountenance drunkenness in tlie officers 

the higher classes. If he could not succ^ 
with them, his efforts with the lower 
would be vain. 
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1 I. “The king says, ‘0 Fung, to have a good understanding with 
the multitudes of his people, and his ministers on the one hand, and 
with the great families on the other) and again to have the same 
with all the subjects under his charge and with the sovereign ; — is 
the part of the prince of a State. 


The Name op the Book. — ‘The 
Timber of the Teze tree.’ Though it does not 
affect our understanding of the Book, I am 
sorry that I cannot give the proper botanical 
name of the Tsze. It is described as allied to 


the Ts'ew wliich has tlie leaves of a 

cypress and the trunk of a fir’ 


It was esteemed as the most valuable for 
making articles of furniture, and for the carver’s 
art. 'The phrase, — ‘ the timber, or materials, of 
the Tsze,’ occurs in par. 4, and was thence assum- 
ed to designate the Book, intimating apparently 
that- the administrator of government ought 
to give himself to his duties skilfully and tho- 
roughly, as the cabinet-maker deals with his 
materials. The cultivation of a field and the 
building of a house are spoken of in the same 
paragraph ; and either of these things might 
Mve been used as the name instead of the 


phrase which it pleased the fancy of the compiler 
to adopt. The Book is fonnd in both the texts. 

CoMTEHTS. The Book is sadly wanting in 
unity. Tlie 1st par. is directly addressed to 
Fung, and we may suppose that the three which 
follow were so also. He is admonished of his 
duty to promote a good understanding between 
the various classes in his State, and between 
thCTj all and the sovereign; and that, in order to 
this, his rule must be gentle, eschewing the use 


of punishments. The interpretation, however, is 
anything but certain. The reinainingparagraphs 
areof aditfl. ciiaracter. They are not the charges 
of the emperor, insisting with a prince upon his 
duties, but the admonitions of a minister loyally 
and affectionately cautioning his sovereign, and 
praying for the prosperity of his reign. ’They 
would be appropriate as addressed to king 
Ching by the duke of Chow, or the duke of 
Shaou. We roigiit also supjwse them the re- 
sponse of Fung ; but the text gives no intimation 
of a new speaker being introduced. The whole 
Book is very unsatisfactory, and it is a trans- 
lator’s greatest comfort that it is short. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—4. How the prince of a State 
M a connecting link between all the classes of his 
people, and between his people and the emperor, 

‘to reach to,’ ‘to effect an 
intercommunication.’ By we are to 

understand what Mencius, IV., Bk. I., vi., calls 
^ ‘the great Houses,’ saying that ‘the 
administration of govt, is not difficult, hut lies 
in not offending the great Families, for whom 
they affect will be affected by all the State.’ It 
is observed in the ‘ Complete Digest,’ that tlie 


force of the is to show how the conduct of 
the ruler draws forth the approval of all partie^ 
so that tliere is an uninterrupted flow of their 
good feeling towards him, and we are not to 
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‘ If you regularly in giving out your orders say, “ My instruct- 
ors whom I am to follow, my minister of Instruction, my minister 
of War, and my minister of Works ; my Heads of departments, and all 
ye, my officers, I will on no account with oppressions put men to 

death;*” . Let the prince also set the example of respecting 

and encouraging the people, and these will proceed to respect and 
encourage them. Let him go on in dealing with those who have 
been traitors and villains, murderers and harbourers of criminals, 


tnke it as iiitimating that the ruler brings tlie 
higher and lower classes into intimacy and good 

feeling with one another’ 

g^). The first ^ ia descriptir-e of the 

tniiiisters and officers of the State, and tliose 
not filling the highest offices, which would for 
the most part be occupied by the Heads or scions 

of the great families. Tlie second MS is 
descriptive of all the people of the State, the 
' official classes and the unofficial, as being equally 
the subjects of the sovereign ( J) or emperor. 

Such is the view of the par. th.at appears to 
be given by Ts'ae. Lin Che-k‘e took the same, 
only understanding the of bringing the 
various classes mentioned into good and har- 
monious relation with one another. Gan-kwo’s 
view was different. He paraphrases ; — ^ 

Of this I can make little or 
nothing. Ch‘ing K'ang-sliing had still another 
view which deserves to be noticed only for its 
singularity. He seems to have read the last 

then by J he understood J • the 

descendants of the emperors of the two previous 
dynasties and by the princes of the 

various States within Fung's jurisdiction, as 


Adopting this strange view, Keang 

shtog ,.,.-0 g ^ ^ B'l 

jF. 2. The prince of a State must inculcate on 
his minist^s, and exemplify himself, lenienctj ia 
dealini/ with criminuls. Ts'ae lionestly acknow- 
ledges that the rtiost of this par. is unintelligible 
to him, and he does not attempt any paraphrase 
of ip In the translation, I have followed tho 
‘ Daily E.vplanatioii.’ The meaning given is 
more likely than any other wliich it has been 
attempted to put upon the text;— this is tho 

most that can be said for it. ijcS’il 
is taken in the sense of or 
fortli orders.’ This meaning 
of the term is given in the Diet. ( = and 


supported by ex.amples from the 

615 l»i|j ^ ^ ‘instmet- 

ors whom I am to make my model : ’ — comp, 
the same phrase in Pt. IV., Bk. XL, p. 2 ; et al. 
Tlie three ministers immediately mentioned 
are the instructors intended. Yj-T 

of the various official de- 
partments;’ and 5,^=|^.-that is, ^ 

‘ the whole body of officers.’ The H which 
follows is superfluous, and the sentence is left in- 
complete. The ‘Daily Explanation’ supplements 
it by— ‘and you all ought to cherish the same 
regard for the lives of the people ’ ^ ^ 

u»»". 

teipretcrs, followed by Keang Suing and many 
others, connect ^ 
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to exercise pardon, and tl)ese, when they observe the prince’s 
conduct, will likewise pardon those wIjo have assaulted others 
3 and injured their property. When sovereigns appointed inspec- 
tors, they did so in order to the government of the people, and-said 
to them, “ Do not give way to violence or oppression ; and go on to 
show reverence for the weak, and find connexions for destitute women. 
Your protection of the people must proceed in this way to cherish 



with the i*rec. par., giving it anhstan- 
tulljr this meaning, — ‘Do you accord 
j|^) with thi« regular rule for your duty, and 

then say to yourself, “I have 
this law which I am to observe.’” Then com- 
Riencct with them a new par., and §J &e., 
form the subject of the second Q. On this 
construction the two Q are accounted for ; but 

in the mouths of 

all the officers is inadmissible. 

the 8d tone, is taken in the sense of ‘ to 
comfort,’ ‘ to encourage.’ The ‘ respecting ’ the 
people (we must understand or 

under the govt, of taken with 

reference to the ruler’s esciiewiiig the use of 
punisliments rather than run the risk of putting 
any to death unjustly, ‘ with oppressions.’ 
‘then,’ ‘thereupon. 

‘ to go.’ The subject of this verb is the ministers 
and officers above. Gan-kw5 supposes the 
to be the subject of as well as of the 
previous verbs : — ‘ It is also the way of a lailer 
to take the initiative in respecting and encourag- 
ing the people ; do you therefore, in going to 
rule this people, be careful to respect and en- 
courage them.’ Keang Shing takes as = 
‘f® assist,’ and connects the clause 
with the preceding, thus : — ‘ The ministers will 
say, “We will be cautious with you of putting 
men to death unjustly.” Then they will help 
their prince to reverence and encourage the 
people as the thing of greatest importance.’ 

.—the first of these 


clauses — ~Z\ '~7^» — descriptive of 
the ruler; and the second — 

" 7 ^, — of his ministers. The former of the two 

is in the way, indeed, of this construction. 
The character introducing, immediately above, 
the subject of the ministers as distinguished 
from the ruler, and doing the same here in the 

second instance, we might have expected 

ft instead of ’J’his is a serious dif- 

ficulty ; but the view upon the whole harmonizes 
with the general scope of the paragraph, and 
enables us to explain the 
wliich both Gftn-kw6 and Keang Shing do great 
violence. 

A '’y ^ A through whom 

offenders have passed,’ meaning individuals who 
have connived at crime, and more or less aided 
and abetted it. are individuals 

guilty of lighter offences than those mentioned 
above, whose ciises should be summarily dealt 
with by his ministers and officers, without their 
being appealed to the ruler himself. We cannot 
suppose that this charge to Fung to pardon of- 
fenders — even murderers, was to be taken with- 
out qualification. He could only be' required to 
note and act upon all mitigating circumstances 
in his pnnisliment of crime. 

P. 3. THe object of the emperors ni delnatiag 
authority to princes and officers is the kindly wed 

benevolent rule of the people. 

Ts'ac say sthnt has reference, to the ‘three In- 
spectors ’ appointed by k ing Woo to oversee Woo- 
kSng ill hit govt„ and that the same title is given 
to Fung, os being appointed to a portion of the 
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them.” And when the sovereigns gave their injunctions to the 
princes of States, and their managers of affairs, what was the 
charge ? It was that they should lead the people to the enjoyment 
of plenty and peace. Such was the way of the kings from of old. 
An inspector is to eschew the use of punishments. 


same territory. It is very strange that he did 
not pereeirc that this view was inconsistent with 
liis other view, that the speaker in this and the 
two preceding Books was king Woo and not 
tlie duke of Chow. Woo could not have spoken 
thus of what he had done himself. It is better, 
however, to take ^ a* a general title, appli- 
cable to all princes — the and 

Such a use of it is found in the Chow 
Le, Bk. II., p. 94 M 

Thowhole==^y^4s; 

B- H ^ W S must 

understand all this as the imperial charge to 


the princes invested with inspection and rule. 
The^ indeed, occasions some dif- 

ficulty, which is best got over by understanding 
it of those princes and their ministers and peo- 
ple. This is the solution adopted by Lin Che- 

k-e from Wang Gan-shih ^ ^ ^ ^ 

kwo took the subject of Q to be the ‘inspec- 
tors.’ — Appointed for such a purpose, they ought 
to teach their people saying, ‘Do not among 
yourselves,’ &c. This is plainly inadmissible. 

mm — ‘respect the few,’ i.«., those 
who have few to help them. 

‘ in the case of wo- 
men reduced to straits and solitary, you ought 
to bring it about that they shall ha^'e those to 
whom they may turn, and find connexions for 
them.’ Tliis is forcing a meaning out of the 
^ ; but I do not see what better can be done 
while the text stands as it does. We must in- 
terpret one clause by the analogy of another, 
and ^ being a verb in ^ ^ must be 

one here. The diet., with reference to this 


passage, defines by ‘to pity after 
Gan-kwS, who gives for the clause — 

^ think, however, that Gan- 

kw6 understood to mean ‘to pity.’ Tlie 
sense in which he took this term appears in 
‘ <^tt<^tt4)incs,’ => women attached to the 
proper wife, and inferior to her. He supplied 
the as necessary to make sense of the 

clause. The quotes it as — MT 

meaning ‘ pregnant’ The 
critics who adopt this reding suppose that the 
preceding ^ ought to be to which they 
give the meaning of ‘ widowers ; ’ — but this 

is mere conjecture. ,=T8‘Be 

takes ^ as and ^ 88 = ^ 

understanding the wliole as in the translation 

(X*iiii«^ — 

it 4t would be hard to say 

that this is really the meaning ; hut it is pre- 
ferable to Gan-kwiS’s exposition, — tJ 

»»• ‘ to give charge to and require service 
from.’ This is akin to the meaning of the char- 
acter which the diet, defines by 

, — this is the answer to tlie ques- 
tion. Ts'ae expands it by— ^ ^ 

M ^ ‘an inspector should 

have nothing to do with the using of pnuish- 
ments.’ 
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4 “ He says moreover, ‘ As in the management of a field, when the 

soil has all been laboriously turned up, they must proceed by 
orderl}' arrangement to make its boundaries and water-courses ; as 
in building a house, after all the toil on its walls, they have to plaster 
and thatch it; as in working with the wood of the tsze, when 
the toil of the coarser and finer operations has been performed, they 
have to apply the paint of red and other colours’”: . 

5 II. “Now let your Majesty say, ‘The former kings diligently em- 
ployed their illustrious virtue, and produced such attachment by 
their cherishing of the princes, that from all the States they brought 
offerings, and with brotherly affection they came from all quarters, 
and likewise showed their virtue illustrious.’ Do you, O sovereign, 


P. 4. Fiituj ts rei/uired to com/ilete the good 
V'ork which had been begun. It will be 8ecn that 
this parai^aph is imperfect. We have the pro- 
tasis of the sentence thrice repeated iu various 
form, the npodosis being left to be supplied, in 
some such way as — ‘so must you, O Fung, pro- 
ceed in raising in your State the superstruc- 
ture of govt., of which the foundations liave 


been laid.’ Q, — we may understand 

-p. as the subject of H- m o-ffi 
•='^, ‘to manage,’ i.r., to perform all the 
necessary operations on. ^ . — 


comp. Bk. VII., p. 11. Ip ^=‘toilfnny 


and widely.’ — these two 

characters — — arc simply equivalent to 
the ^ii* in Bk. VII., p. 1 1, and = our ‘ house.’ 


Ma Yung says that ‘a low wall is called 


and a high one, ^ 

have to be the clay, the fiicing plaster, and the 
thatch grass.’ — see on the name 

of tite Book. — the first of these 


characters denotes the rough fashioning of the 
work, and the second the fine finish given to it 

is a name gi''ci> to the various colours used in 
painting articles of furniture. 

Wang K8ng-yay observes tlmt 

f}-, and 


: are all verbs, and tliat we are to 
understand them — ^ 

as in the case of |^6 , yf* above. 
It would seem that we should construe so, but 
it is difficult to determine the independent 
See the ^ ^ .Ml’ 


nieaniiig of 
I loc. 


Ch. 5 — 8. These four pnragraphs are evi- 
dently addressed not to a subject, but to the 
sovereign. (jan-kw6 takes no notice of the 
difterence in style between them and the preced- 
ing ones, and Ying-t4 says expressly that the 
king goes on in them to complete his charges 
to Fung. This view now finds no advocates. 
The speaker was evidently some loyal minister 
of Chow. Keang Siting thinks that we have 
here the response of Fung to tlie various lessons 
which be had received. Ming-shing says that, 
having done with Fung, the duke of Chow now 


VOl. 111. 


53 
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use their statutes to attach tlie princes, and all the States will largely 
come with offerings. 

6 “ Great Heaven having given this Middle kingdom with its people 

7 and territories to the former king.s, do you, our present sovereign, 
employ your virtue, effecting a gentle harmony among the deluded 
people, leading and urging them on ; — so also will you please the 
former kings, who received the appointment from Heaven. 

king Ching, as the successor of WSn and Woo. 

‘ to employ.’ Another mean- 
ing of the term — ‘ to imitate,’ — would suit 
equally well. ‘ statutes,’ has reference to 
the ruling by virtue, whose influence has jnst 
been described. ‘to collect,’ = to bring 

around, to attach. 

Pp. 6, T. Bow the sovereign must attach the 
people by a mild rule. These parr, are held to be 
the origin of Confucius’ si.xth standard rule of 
government, — ‘to treat the mass of the people 
kindly as children’ (-^ ^). g. The 

whole of this is one sentence, and Choo He calls 
attention to it as an instance of the long sentences 
of the Shoo. ^.— compare pjn 

‘Tribute of Yu,’ Ft. ii., p. 15. 7 . is 

taken ‘now.’ In the |?j^ ^ there 

is an ingenious note by Ch‘in Leih, contending 
that its proper meaning in such cases as this, 
at the commencement of clauses, is ‘there- 
fore,’ or ‘and,’ ‘thereupon,’ and not-^. 

the deluded people; meaning the people of 
the imperial domain of Yin chiefly, but also of 
other parts of the empire, who were reluctant 
to acknowledge the authority of the dynasty of 
Chow. ‘go before;’ come after.’ 

The meaning is that Ching should beset the 
people ‘ before and behind ’ with his virtue and 
kindness, so leading and urging them on. 

ffl i ^ "W ’“***“ implies that 

Wlln and Woo could take cognizance of the 
I character and doings of their successor. 


turns to king Shing, and spe<aks some words of 
warning to him. We need not trouble ourselves 
with speculation on so uncertain and unimport- 
ant a matter. 

P. 5. How Wan and Woo ruled the princes 
by the influence of their virtue, and future so- 
vereigns must imitate their example. it 

— these ‘former kings’ can only be Win 
and Woo. What is said of the effects of 
tlieir sway is niucli exaggerated. Had it been 
as the speaker says, there would not have been 
the troubles which disturbed the reign of king 

Ching. tills Gan-kw6 

gives— the distant 
and made them near.’ The moaning seems to 
be that by their kindly cherishing of the 
princes of States, W'au and Woo gained them 
and made them a strength and defence to their 

of Confucius’ ‘ nine standard rules ’ for the 
govt, of the empire, — ‘ the king’s cherishing 
the princes of the States’ — 

is traced to this expression. 

Gaii-kw6 understood the 
princes who were of the imperial House, the 
uncles and brothers, Ac., of the sovereign, 
in contradistinction from the princes of otlier 
surnames. Keang Shing adopts the same view, 
and extends it to princes related to the imperial 
House by affinity. It seems to me preferable to 
take as in the translation, like the 

in the quotation from the She King, Men- 
cius, Pt. I., ii., 3. 

B-m We are to understand by the term 
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“Yes ! make these things your study. I can but express my desire 
that for myriads of yeare your descendants may be ever the pro- 
tectors of this people.” 



P. 8. A Joy'd prayer for tho permanency and 
probity of the (fynarty. ^ ^ the 

here is different from that in par. 3. Ts'aa 
conjectures that it was from the occurrence of 
the cliaracters ^ in that par. and 


this, that the compiler of this Book, notobserr- 
ing the differences of meaning and connection 
in the two passages, was led to edit the first 
and last portions as belonging to the same docu- 
ment. 
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I. In the second month, on the day Yih-we, six days after the full 
moon, the king early in the morning proceeded from Chow, and 


The OF TUB Book.— ‘T he 

Announcement of the duke Shaou.’^ Shaou 
was the name of a phice within the imi^rial 
domain, corresponding to the present district ol 

Hwan-kVuh ^), in the small dep. of 

Keang ), Shan-se. It was the appanage 

of Shih (^). one of the ablest of the men who 

lent their aid to the establishment of the dynasty 
of Chow. He appears here as the ‘ Great- 
guardian of king Ching; and we have 

met with him before in ‘The Hounds of Leu,’ 
and ‘The Metai-bound Coffer.’ He was one of 
‘ the three dukes,’ or highest officers 

of the dyn.asty, and is frequently styled 
the ‘duke of Slioou.’ He appears here in con- 
nection with one of the most important enter- 
prizes of the duke of Chow, the building of the 
city of LOh (’^ ^), as s new and central 
capital of the empire. King Woo Iiad conceived 
the idea of such a city, but it was not carried 
fully into effect till the reign of his son ; — see 
on tlie second paragraph below. In Ldli llie 
duke of Shaou composed the ‘Announcement’ 
which forms the subject-matter of this Book, 
and sent it by the hands of the duke of Chow 
to the young emperor. It might, perhaps, with 
more than equal propriety, have been styled 


* The Instructions of the duke of Shaon ’ 

fiD- 


According to Sze-ma 'rs‘ecn. Shih belonged 
to the imperial House of Chow, and consequent- 
ly had the surname Ke Tlio historian, 

Hwang-p‘oo Meih, says lie was a son of king 
Wftn by a concubine ( 

— on what authority I cannot tell. King Woo 
appointed him to tlie principality of ‘The North- 
ern Yen’ corresponding to the pres, 

dep. of Shnn-t’een (||^ ^), Chih-le, which 
was held by Ids descendants fully nine huudred 
years. He remained himself, however, at the 
imperial court. We find him often styled the 
‘Chief of Shaou’ (.^ ; and Ts’een says 

that all the country west of Shen (|^^) was 
under him, as all east of it was under the duke 
of Chow. See the 

IMl ^ purthumous 

title was K‘ang (J^), end hence he is some- 
times referred to as 

the date of the Announcement, see on par. 1. 
It is found in both texts. 

CoKTEKTS. The first seven paragraphs are 
introductory to the body of the Boo^ which is 
compmed of the Announcement of Sldh. They 
contain various information about the surveying 
and planning and building of L5h. We may 
consider them as forming a first or preliminary 
chapter. Parr. 8 — 22, contain the Announce- 
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came to Fung. Thence the Grand-guardian went before the duke of 
Chow to inspect the localities, and in the third month, on the day 
Mow-shin, the third day after the first appearance of the new moon 
on Ping-woo, came in tiie morning to Lo. He consulted the tortoise 
about the localities, and having obtained favourable indications, he 


meut, which, howcTcr, commences properly with 
9. The ‘ Complete Digest ’ says it may be 
dirided into three parts. In the first, parr. 9 
— 12, Shih sets forth the uncertainty of the 
favour of Heaven, and urges the young king 
to cultivate ‘ the virtue of reverence ‘ in order 
to secure its permanence, concluding with a 
recommendation to him not to neglect his aged 
and experienced advisers. The second, parr. 
13 — >8, speaks of the importance .and difficulty 
of the imperial duties, and enforces the same 
virtue of reverence by reference to the rise 
and fall of the previous dynasties. In the last 
part, parr. 19 — 23, Shih insists on the importance 
of the king, at this early period of his reign, 
and on his personal undertaking of the duties 
of govt^ at once setting about the reverence 
which was required to attach the people to him- 
self and his House, and insure the lasting favour 
of Heaven. In the last par. the duke of Shaou 
gives expression to his personal feelings for the 
king, in the peculiar situation in which he was 
piac^ at Ed. The burden of the announce- 
ment all turns on ‘ the virtue of reverence.’ Let 
the king only feel how much depends on his 
reverently attending to his duties, and govern 
for the people and not for himself: — let him do 
this, and all will be well. ’J’ho people will love 
and support the dynasty of Chow, and Heaven 
will smile upon and sustain it. 


Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 7. PaocEEPiycs of the 

KINO, THK DUKE OF SlIAOU, .VXO THE nUKF. OP 

Chow, ni conkeciiox with the buii.dino of 

i^H. 1- i# H ^ ^ (L -"c- 

cording to this statement, the day Yih-we must 
have been tbe 21st of the second month, and, as 
Gaubil observes, we may, from the data here 
supplied, determine the year to which the An- 
noancemeut of Slumu should be referred. It 
was, he says correctly, the year b.c. 1,098. ^ 




being the 2l8t day of the second month, 


must have been the 1st, and the 1st 
day of that year of Chow must have been Ping- 
^00 the 43d day of the cycle. But 

that was the day of the new moon preceding the 


winter solstice, from which under this dynasty 
they calculated the year, in B.c. 1,098, or 1,097 
(not reckoning a.d.). This result is not accord- 
ant with the current chronology of king Ching's 
reign, nor with the date assigned to it from the 


‘Bamboo Books.’ ’Tlie building of lA is as- 
signed to his 7th year, which was, on the 
received system, b.c. 1,109 (or 1,108). and acc. 
to the Bamboo Books n.c. 1038. It is enough 
to call attention to this point here, without 
going into further discussion about it. Ch'ing 
K‘ang-shing proposed to change ^ into 
, in which case the year would have be- 
gun with tfie 111'* cycle day; and he 

assigned the building of L6, after Fnh-shang, 
to Ching’s 5th year instead of the 7tU. Even if 
we were to follow him in these points, we should 
be equally unable to reconcile the note of time 
given in the text with the arrangements of the 
chronologers. , — comp. 

Bk. III., p. 1. The temple of king WSn was in 
Fung, and we may suppose had been left standing 
when Woo transferred the capital to Haou. Now 
wlien such an important thing as the establishing 
of a new capital, which should rank with Haou, 
if it did not supersede it, was in progress, it was 
proper that the king should solemnly' announce 
it in-the temples of his father and grandfather. 
That lie might do so to the spirit of king WSii, 
he went from Citow or Haou to Fung. 2. 
To Shih the Grand-guardian, and to the duke 
of Cliow, was assigned the duty of making all 
the arrangements for carrying out the plans of 
king Woo about establishing a new capital at Ld. 
In fact. Woo had himself taken some measures 
towards the accomplishment of his views. AVe 
are told in the under the year B.c. 708 

(i|g *, tliat ‘ he reniovetl the nine 

tripods or vases to the city of L6 ’ (^^ 

M 1^^’ Those vases 

might be considered a sort of regalia .if the 
empire. Origin.aliy east by Yu, they had passed 
from the Hea dynasty to Shang, and were now 
the property of the House of Chow. See a detail- 
ed account of them in under the year 

B.c. 605 ( *]^ — i 4^). Sze-roa Ts'een 


also gives, in his ‘ Records of the Chow dynasty,’ 
and probably from some of the lost Books of the 
Shoo, a conversation between the duke of Chow 
and Woo, in which the latter says, ‘On the 
south I look to S.Tn-t‘oo [there is still the moun- 
tain of S»n-t‘oo, to the south-west of the district 
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3 set about laying out the plans. On Kang-suh, the third day after, 
he led the people of Yin to prepare the various sites on the north 
of the Lo j and this \v(^ was completed on the fifth day, Kea-yin. 


city of SungCj^ I^)] ; on the north I look, and 

see the towns near the Tdh [this is supposed to 
be the T‘ae-hsng mountain, north of tlie Ho, on 
the border between Shan-se and Ho-nan ; sec 
the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Part ii., par. 1]; when I 
look round, I see the Uo ; and again I behold 

the L6 and theE ’ ^ ^ 

'I's'een adds that Woo laid out or built 
a settlement for Chow on the spot, and went 

•way ^ ^ ^ rffi 

Tliesc passages make it plain that Woo had 
fixed on I.!), at the time of his conquest of Shang, 
as the proper capital for his dynasty, and had 
taken measures to make it so. There was 
already, it is likely, some settlement at the 
place, which he enlarged. His locating at it 
the rases of Yu was a sufficient declaration to 
all the empire of his purpose. And that pur- 
pose had not been forgotten by the duke of 
Chow. When we briug together all the passages 
referring to IXi, the natural conclusion is that 
he had been gradually enlarging the place, and 
had even removed to it tlie more dangerous 
among the old adherents of Yin who still con- 
tinued disaffected to the new rule. Up to tlm 
time when the action of this Book commences, 
however, nothing had been done towards the 
building of the palace and other structures 
which were the necessary apjiendages to it, and 
the planning of all these was, I think, the special 
mission entrusted to the duke of Shaou. 

In the statistical account of the empire under 
the present dynasty, it is stated that the remains 
of the ancient city of Ld, — what was called 

‘the capital of the completed or 
established Chow,’ are 30 ie on the north-east 
of the pres, city of L6h-yang (lat. 34® 43', tf.; 
Ion. 4®, W.) ) and those of the old city of Ho-nan, 
what was the ‘imperial city’ and 

‘ the eastern Capital ’ of Chow — are o le on the 
west of it. 'The imperial city got the name 
of Ho-nan about the year b.c. 500, 

when the emper<» King left it, and 

took up his residence in the ^ 
may add to these notices of L6, that notwith- 
standing the wishes of king Woo and his labours, 
king Ching continued to reside at Haou ; it was 
not til the reign of P’ing (2p J) that the 


court was removed to the east, b.c. 769. 

ti i ^ ^ i# ^,-that 

the Grand'guardian (see Bk. }CX., p. 5) was the 
duke of Sliaou is nowhere said in the Book 
itself, but the title and the prefatory note (sec 
page 10) aie sufficient evidence on tlie point. 

it may be construed in the 1st tone or tlie 3d. 

•“'■vcy.’ Keang Shing 

gives for this, very aptly, ^ ^ 1^' 

the places which might be fixed for residence.’ 
The character docs not denote so much ‘a 
dwelling,’ as the site of a dwelling. 

M T -T* ae takes ^ ^ ^ 

simply a conjunction ^ ^X-^our 

‘thereupon.’ Attempts* have been made to 
translate the characters. Medhurst renders 
them — ‘proceeding leisurely on his journey,’ 
which might be taken as a translation of Gan- 

kw6’8 jjp but he wrongly joins them 
to the preceding clause. Others (see Ian Che- 
k‘e in loc.) take them as ^ ‘ so, in obedience to 
the charge, he came.’ Our best plan is to follow 
the view of Ts'ae. SH!' formed from ^ 

•"•i dji ‘the moon come forth,’ denotes the 
third day of the month. As this was Ping-woo, 
the second month must have been ‘small,’ con- 
sisting only of 29 days ; and Mow-shin was the 
5th of the 3d month. From Fuiig to L6 was 
300 le.j so that if Siiih commenced his journey, 
as the critics suppose, on the day Yih-we of the 
month before, he must have travelled leisurely 

e^ugh. A I' ^ is 

‘ the tortoise to divine where 

the capital should be built.’ Wang K’ing-t’ang 
observes on that we are not to under- 

stand those terms of any actual work in building, 
but only of the determination of the dimeiisions 
of the wall, the palace or court, the ancestral 
temple, &c. see the ^ |^. 3. ^ 

^ 0 observed that in 

these three days both KSng-suh and Mow-shin 
are included. So, in the case of the ‘three 
days’ in the last par. W Tfcr 
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The day following, being the day Yih-maoii, the duke of Chow came 
in the morning to Lb, and thoroughly surveyed the plans for the new 
city. On Ting-sze, the third day after, he offered two bulls as victims 
in the suburbs; and on the morrow, Mow-woo, at the altar to 
the spirit of the land in the new city, he sacrificed a bull, a goat, 


‘all the people of Yin.’ This confirms what I 
have s.-iiil above about the population of the im- 
perial domain of Yin having already been in part 
removed to Lo, — the city commenced by king 
Woo. describes the marking out 

on the ground of the foundations of the various 
structures from the plans of Sliih. 

— see ‘ The Songs of the five Sons,’ p. 3. 

^ Q ip the five days include K«ng- 

snh and Keii-yin. The latter was the llth of 
the 3d month. 

I’p. 4 — 7. T/ie measures of the duke of Chotc. 


4. 




‘all over.’ The duke made a thorough 
survey of all the Guardian’s plans and arrange- 
ments for the building of the new city ; and, as 
ve conclude from the next two parr., approved 

of them. 5. 

the disputes about tlie sacrifice or sacrifices 

here intended are very warm and lengthy. '1's‘ae 
gays that by are intended the sacrifice or 

sacrifices to Heaven and Earth 

Whether he meant that the duke of 

Chow offered two sacrifices, — one to Heaven 
and one to Earth ; or only one sacrifice to 
Beaven and Earth together, otleriiig the two 
bulls at the same altar, does not apiieiir. 
Maoii K‘e-ling, supposing that ilie latter was 
his view, shows that to sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth together was an uneanonical practice. 
But I should rather think that 'rs‘ae meant 
th.at two sacrifices were offered, one to Heaven 
in the southern suburb, and one to Earth in the 
northern, a single bull being used at each. These 
sacrifices of course would be on occasion of the 
marking out the spots for the respective altars. 
Maoii himself thinks tliat only one sacrifice — 
tliat to Heaven — is spoken of, and that two 

victims are mentioned, because How-tseih ( 
i®), as the great ancestor of the House of 


Chow, was associated with Heaven at the sacri- 
fices to it. So far he is correct in saying that 
How-tseih participated in the usu.tl sacrifices 
under the Chow dynasty to Heaven, and that 
there was special provision for a victim-bnil 
to him, and one to the supernal Power. This was 
the view, moreover, of Gan-kwo. If the text were 
that ’the duke of Chow 8.nerificed, to Heaven, 
using two bulls,’ I should adopt it. As the text 
stands, however, I prefer the view given above, 
and which I have .«aid was probably that of 

Ts’ue. ^ ^ — > 

— ’, — y~|* = ‘ he offered the sacrifice at the 
altar to the spirit of the land.’ Haou contends 
that this w.as the sacrifice to Earth, correspond- 
ing to the previous one to Heaven. But tlie 
text shows clearly that he is wrong, This sacri- 
fice was offered ■^p |^, ‘in — i.e, within 

— the new city,’ whereas the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth were both celebrated in the suburbs, 
outside the city. We are to understand here, 
beyond doUbt, the sacrifice to the spirit of the 
land, with which there was always associa.cd 
that to the spirit of the grain. The altars were 
and still are within the wall of the imperial city. 
Who the spirits tlius sacrificed to were, is a 
question not easy to determine. It seems to me 
probable that they were not spirits distinct from 
God, who was servcil in the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth.i Compare the dictum of Confucius 
ill ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ xix., 6 What- 
ever opinion may be iield on tins point, the 
human wortliy associaterl at the sacrifice to the 

spirit of the land was Kow-lung 
minister of Works to the very ancient emperor 
Cliuen-iieuh, whose place on the list of Chinese 
sovereigns is immediately after Hwang-te. The 
human associate with the spirit of the grain 
was How-tseih. These same names appear in 
the ritual df the present dynasty (see the 

on this paragraph by the editors of Ynng-chmg s 
Shoo is well worth the attention of the student. 
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6 and a pig. After seven days, on Kea-tsze, in the morning, from his 
written specifications he gave their several charges to tlie people of 
Yin, and to the chiefs of the States from the How, Teen, and Nan 

7 tenures. When the people of Yin had thus received their ordere, 
they arose with vigour to do their work. 

8 II. The Great-guardian then went out with the hereditarj'^ princes 
of the various States to bring their otterings ; and when he entered 
again, he gave them to the duke of Chow, saying, “With my head in 
my hands and bowed to the ground, I present these before the 


6. — I liave translated by ‘ writ- 

ten specifications.’ The duke Had employed 
the 8i.t days after Ting-szc (that day is not 
included in the -b H ) in writing out the 
work wliich was to be done in executing the 
Guardian’s plans, with all the necessary specifi- 
cations. and especially of the parties to whom 
the different parts of it should be assigned. 
The Chiefs of countries in t!ic tenures 

specified roust iiave been the pastors of the 
provinces Tliey would give their 

instructions to the princes belonging to their 
respective jurisdictions, who again would issue 
the necessary comm.ands to tiie companies of 
their people whom they had brougiit with them 
to labour on the work in hand. 7. Liu 

Che-k‘e observes on this : — ‘The duke of Sliaou 
completed nil his plans for LO in 7 days, from 
Mow-stiin to Keii-yin inclusive; then came the 
duke of Chow, and in ten d.aj s lie was ready 
with all his specifications, and the woik was 
grandly in hand : — so earnest and prompt were 
tlicy witli their measures. All together, from 
tlie day Yih-we, wlien king Cliing came to 
Fung, to the day Kei-sze, tlit-re elapsed but one 
month. The foundation of lO.tXM) years’ posses- 
sion and prosiierity was laid in one month ! 
Future ages could not show such an achieve- 
ment ! ’ The observation must be accepted with 
due .allowance for its grandiloquence. 

Ch. li'. Pp. 8 — 23. The Annocscement. 

8. The old interpreters all thought that 
king Ching was present in 1.0 when this an- 
noiiiiceincnt was made. It may be well to give 
the c.xposition of Gan-kwO. On 


® ^ G9 * # ® la &. ■"« 

various primes, the dukes and high nobles 
apjieared together before tiie king. The king 
and the duke of Chow had both come to L6. 
The text is silent about the king’s Cuming, be- 
cause there was notliiiig to he lone by him at 
thai time. Tlie duke of Shaou and all tiie princes 
went out to fetch tlie ceremonial offerings, 
wishing to take occasion of the great assembly 


to glorify tlie duke of Chow.’ On 


- - 

M ^la^A’ 

'P' ‘ Tiie duke of Shaou then entered with 


the offerings, and, proclaiming the command of 
king Cliiiig, g.ave tlieiii to the duke of Chow, 
saying, -‘I venture, witli my face to my hands and 
my head to the ground, to set forth the things 
in whicli the king ought to act in accordance 
with the duke of Chow.” ’ On the last clause 


fg S 7^1 ® 

‘The duke of Shaou s aim w.as to admonish 
king Ching. and that he addressed himself to 
the multitudes of Yin and the princes, down to 
the inan.agers of affairs [see Ying-tS’s para- 
phrase], was tiie language of modesty. The 
princes were pre.,etit, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to address hirrteeif to tlie king through 
them.’ 

K’.ang-shing’s view of the passage was sub- 
stantially tlie same as that of Gan-itwrt. Tliat 
the king was present, ami that the design of 
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king and your Grace. Announcements for the instruction of the 
multitudes of Yin must come from you with whom is the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

9 “ Oh ! God dwelling in the great heavens has changed liis decree 

in favour of his eldest son, and this great dynasty of Yin. Our 
king has received that decree. Unbounded is the happiness connect- 
ed with it, and unbounded is the anxiety : — Oh ! how can he be 
other than reverent ? 


Sliili was to glorify the duke of Chow for the i 
services he had performed ; — these are aasump- ] 
tions, for which I can find no support in the 
tenour of the Book itself. That the otTerings 
were presented to the duke of Chow for himself 
ie broadly contr.ary to the last paragraph. The 
interpretation, moreover, of 

and of ^ g 'Pj ^ 1 ^ is intolerably j 
harsh and forced. In the transl.ition I have ; 
preferred to follow the views of Ts'ae, who liijii- j 
self followed Ciioo He. There is a great assembly 
of the two dukes and the princes who were with ' 
them at LO. The duke of Chow is about to 
return, or at least to send a communication, to 
king Ching in Haou. Tlie duke of Shaou, 
revering the king’s majesty in the regent, takes 
the opportunity to send by him the loyal pre- 
sents of the princes, and liis own loyal wishes 
and advices to the court. And tliere was the 
greater propriety in his doing so now, as it was 
understood that the duke of Cliow was about to 
withdraw from the duties of the regency, and 
tlie king might be expected to take tlie adminis- 
tration of ^airs into his own hands. 

diet, in voc. Hh 1., Pt 1., p. 2. 

= 1^. ‘ to torth,’ 
‘to exhibit;’ with reference to the offerings, 
which would be set down and displaye<l in the 
court below the hall where they were assembled. 
The is very perplexing. We have seen how 
the old interpreters tried to manage it. Ts'ae 
takes it as simply = ‘ami.’ This gives a 

good enough sense, but I must confess thst I 
cannot tliink of a similar nse of the term else- 
where. ^ « an in- 

direct call to the king to come before tlie people 
in bis own person, pointing out to them the 


course of their duty, and leading in the way of 
it. The duke delicately avoids any direct men- 
tion of the king, but he really intends him as 
‘ the manager of affairs.’ In this way we see 
the force of the Q , wliich the old interpreters 
could not manage. 


Pp. 9 — 12. With tht favour tJtown by God to 
the tiny there was connected much anxiety. lit 
must reverently cherish the thought of his responsi- 
bilities and duties; learn front the experience of the 
former dynasties; and listen to the advice of hit 
wise and aged ministers, 9. .^L 

'^•,-seeon^ in ‘Tiie Announce- 
ment of T'ang,’ p. 2. TC-^ , — see on Bk., 

VIII., p. I. Here and in par. 13, it is a designa- 
tion equivalent to ‘ the emperor. When he is 
called Heaven’s eldest son, the mind thinks of 
the favour which must rest upon Iiiin, and may 
well deem his state secure. K'ang-sliing says 


‘All men may be called the 
sons of Heaven ; the emperor is the head or the 


eldest of them.’ J , — ‘ the 

king here is king Ching,’ = our king, who was 


now become God’s eldest son. 

— this puts the duty -of being re- 
verent in the strongest way. On the meaning 
of this ‘ being reverent ’ Ts‘ae says, that ‘ it is 
being sincere and without guile, the eyes, ears, 
words, and movements all being accordant with 
reason; the likings and dislikings, the usings 
and refusings never contrary to the will of Hea- 
ven. When one’s virtue thus agrees with that 
of Heaven, he will surely be able to receive the 

bright favouring decree of Heaven ’ 


VOt. III. 


54 
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“When Heaven rejected and made an end of the decree in favour 
of the great State of Yin, there were many of the former intelligent 
kings of Yin in heaven. The king, however, who had succeeded to 
them, the last of their race, from the time of his entering into their 
appointment, proceeded in such a way as at last to keep the wise in 
obscurity and the vicious in office. The poor people in such a case, 
carrying their children and leading their wives, made their moan to 
Heaven. They even fled away, hut were apprehended again. Oh ! 
Heaven had compassion on the people of the four quarters; its 
favouring decree lighted on our earnest founders. Let the king 
sedulously cultivate the virtue of reverence. 


10. Much of the langu.ige of fins 
paragraph, it is observed by Ts'ae, is difficult 
of explanation ; but there is a general agreement 
as to the meaning of most of it. King Ching is 
reminded of the fall of the dyn. of Yin through 
the niisgovernment ai\d wickedness of Show, 
and how it was because of the earnest virtue of 
his own predecessors that they had been called 
to the sovereignty of the empire. — Let it be his 
to imitate tiieui. 

^1^ = ‘ far,’ ‘distant;’ here, as I under- 
stand it, =» ‘ to reject.’ ‘ to make 

an end of.’ It is difficult to give the force of 
the Perhaps we should join it emphatically 
to ‘ Of this Yin, thus rejected, many of the 

former kings, &c.’ The speaker believed timt 
the good kings were in heaven, and he intimates 
that it might therefore have been expected that 
they would have been able to preserve their 
dynasty ; but that could not be. 

3^ ‘ but,’ ‘however.’ 



, — both these phrases 
seem to be best taken of Show, who is the subject 
of all this portion. Gan-kw5, however, under- 

of good sovereigns and their people, who worthily 
continued the sway of their predecessors. It is 
on'y ^ ‘ tbe last of them,’ that tho 

tyrant comes with him upon tlie stage. 

— O" Wang Suh says: — 

‘the ordinary people, who 
knew enough to wish to secure the comfort of 
their families.’ Compare E* in Ana., IX., 
XXV. This is as satisfactory as anything which 
can be said about the A ^ here. ^ should 
be re.'vd in the upper first tone. fa* 

^ ^ ** **** translation. 

^ ‘ ‘‘ looked round 

and gave its appointment to those who were 
employing themselves earnestly on virtue.' 

Comp. ^ ^ in ‘ The Counsels of Yu,’ p. 4. 
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11 “ Examining the men of antiquit)^, there w^as the founder of the Hea 
dynasty. Heaven guided his mind, allowed his descendants to suc- 
ceed him, and protected them.. He acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But in process of time the decree in his favour 
fell to the ground. So also w’hen we examine the case of Yin. Hea- 
ven guided its founder, so that he corrected the errors of Shang, and 
it protected his descendants. He also acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But now the decree in favour of him has fallen to 

12 the ground. Our king has now come to the throne in his youth : — 
let him not slight the aged and experienced, for it may be said 
of them that they have studied the virtuous conduct of our ancient 
worthies, and still more, that they have matured their plaus in 
the light of Heaven. 

“ Oh ! although the king is young, yet is he the eldest son of 
Heaven. Let him but etFect a great harmony with the people, and 


13 


Ting-tft gires for the clause : — iHl A 

IS, ‘the holder of Hea.’ ■we are to understand 
Yu^ as the founder of the Hea dynasty. So by 
T‘ang is meant. 

^A> ‘ ancients.’ To W* the 4'ltf 
.fterwMd. wapond,. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

u in th. tnu.l.tio.. Id the cm. of 
T'ang, it was not necessary to take notice of 
the traosiniasion of the throne to his descend- 
ants. ’The hereditary principle had long been 

established. 0 W A 

## ^ M’ 


up and examined the mind of Heaven, reverent- 
ly obedient and not opposing it.’ The first 

4b?. must be understood as in the transla- 

tion. 12. ^ 

imperative, seeBk IX., p. 5. ITie B 

may be taken as in the translation (and it is 
better taken so), or we may understand it, with 

Enng Shing, as = ^^ Q, ‘he — our young 
king — ought to say.’ On the 

it is said that they could thus give prece- 
dents and authorities in every case they were 
consulted on, and on the mm^A’ tliat 
in their advice there would thus be nothing 
contrary to what was rigiit. 

Pp. 13 — 18. Tie importance of the Icmfs posi~ 
tion, and duties to which he must address himself, 
espcciang now on his personally undertaking the 
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that will be the blessing of the present time. Lee not the king 
presume to be remiss in this, but continually regard and stand in 
awe of the perilousness of the people. 

14 “Let the king come here as the vicegerent of God, and undertake 
himself the duties of government in the centre of the land. Tan said, 
‘Now that this great city has been built, from henceforth he may 
be the mate of great Heaven ; from henceforth he may reverently 
sacrifice to the upper and lower spirits ; from henceforth he may in 
this central spot administer successful goveniment.’ Thus shall the 
king enjoy the favouring regard of Heaven all complete, and the 
government of the people will now be prosperous. 


responsibiftfies of the govt. The whole is enforced 
by a secoud reference to the previous dynasties. 

13. yQ 0“ P®>'- ^ ^ 

^ M 

strongly hortative. ‘ harmony,’ ‘ to 

be harmonious.’ We had tlie char, before in 
‘The Counsels of Yu,' p. 21, where the meaning 
was diS'ereiit. The ‘Daily Explanation’ thus 

A bI Ifi d' 

urn 

— ‘let the king not postpone' — what? His 

effecting a great harmony with the people. And i 

that was to be accomplished by means of ‘ the 
virtue of reverence.’ Gan-kwO put a comma at 
and interpreted-^ ^ i 

M i’ “S: ^ ‘ the king 

not leave in the background capable officers 
but make employment of them a primary con- 
sideration.’ This is far-fetched; and so ’is hU 
explanation of the erroneousness of which I 
is pointed out in the diet. The character = 
‘precipitous,’ ‘perilous.’ U. 

* 1 ^, • to continue God.’ We often find it said 

/ 


Of emperors, and especially of the founders of 
dynasties that they ^ ^ ‘ carried 

on the work of Heaven, and set up tlie perfect 
mndel.' There underlies such language the view 
that Heaven delegates its sway to the Eowera 
ordained by it. Cmiipare, for the general senti- 
ment, Bk. I., Pt. i., p. 7- and for tlie use of 

= labour himself in the midst of the land. The 
‘liimself’ must liave reference to the .young 
king, now undertaking the responsibilities of 
govt. ‘ to labour.’ L6 is said to 

be ‘in tlie middle of the land’ from its central 
position. It must have been, in the time of 
CIiow, about tlie central spot of the empire, and 
was therefore well fitted to be the seat of ad- 
ministration. The commentators speak of it as 
not only in the middle of the land, but as ‘in 
the centre of heaven and eartli,’ and they under- 
take to show how tills was dcteruiineil by means 
of a dial ! See tlie whole geodesy of the duke 
of Chow, in the Cliow Le, Bk. IX., pp. ‘26 — 31. 

Lin Che-k‘e takes these two clauses as his- 
torical, and considers them to be decisive on the 
point of the king's being at this time in L6. It 
seems to me much more natural to read them 

in the imperative mood. 

X ,— the duke of Shnou supports his advice by- 
using the similar language of the duke of Chow, 
whom he names H , in accordance with the 
rule that ‘ ministers should be called by their 
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15 “ Let the king first bring under his influence tlie managers of 
affairs of Yin, associating tiiem witli the managers of affairs of our 
dynasty of Cfiow. This will regulate their perverted natures, and 
they will make daily advancement. 

16 “ Let the King make reverence the resting-place of his mind. He 
may not but maintain tiie virtue of reverence. 

17 “ We should by all moans survey the dyna.«ties of Hea and Yin. 
I do not presume to know and say, ‘The dynasty of Ilea was to 
enjoy the favouring decree of Heaven for so many years,’ nor do I 


names in the presence of the emperor.’ 

^ sec on Ft. IV., Bk. V., Pt. iii., p. .1. 

, — c*on[ipare ±Tj 

j^ljf in the ‘ Announcement of T’ang,’ p. 
3, On Wnng Ts eaoii says that it 

denotes that ‘from the centre the king would 
(litTusc his rule througliout tlie four quarters of j 
the empire ’( 

Here the words of Tan seera to teiiiunaie. 

Wh — ‘ the completed appointment.’ The 
will of Heaven in favour of tiie flouse of Ciiow 
would now be put beyond doubt and beyond the 
risk of being assailed. 

Pp. 15, 10. The king would have in the first 
place to attach to liis House the disaffei'led ) 
officers of tlie previous dynasty : but let him 
bear in mind that he must always set theextun- j 
pic of tile virtue of reverence in himself. 15. 

is here a transitive verb. The ‘Daily Ex- 


planittion’ defines it bv ‘to tr.ansform.’ 
‘to be near to.’ 

assist,’ to co-operate with. This extension of 
confidence to the officers of Yin would be tiie 


way to win tlieir confidence and attacinnent, 
and the associating them with the friends of 
the present dynasty would lead them to change 


their views. i^, ^ ^ ^,- 

Ts'ae gives for tin's— ^ ^ ^ 


ifew 

in the translation. Uin Che-k'e contends that 
by.|^ we should not understand the pti rr » led 
nature, but the good nature, which was still in 
the officers of Yin, and had only to be properly 
directed. His words are;— 

0 1'**- 

ference of view is more in words than in reality. 

16. After all, the primum mobile of govt, 
must be the personal cliaracter and example of 

I''” )i)f 

like Ih in the ^ih of ‘The Great Learn- 
ing.’ 

Pp. 17, 18. T7ie fessons to be horned from the 
two previousi dt^uasties ; aud ike empho^is \ehich 
they should have now at the comvienceinent af the 
present dynasty^ und of the kinfs personal entrance 
on his reiponsibilitie^, 17. Compare p. 11. 
The and here, however, are 

to he extended to aU the sovereigns of the two 
dynasties. Moreover, what w'as said above bad 
reference more especially to the establishment 
of those dynasties by the blessing of Heaven \ 
here the subject is their fall, for want of ‘the 
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presume to know and say, ‘It could not continue longer.’ The 
fact was simply that, for want of the virtue of reverence, the decree 
in its favour prematurely fell to the ground. Similarly, I do not 
presume to know and say, ‘The dynasty of Yin was to enjoy the 
favouring decree of Heaven for so many years,’ nor do I presume 
to say, ‘It could not continue longer.’ The fact simply was that, 
for M'ant of the virtue of reverence, the decree in its favour pre- 

18 maturely fell to the ground. The king has now inherited the 
decree,— the same decree, I consider, which belonged to those two 
dynasties. Let him seek to inherit the virtues of their meritorious 
sovereigns ; — especially at this commencement of his duties. 

19 “ Oh ! it is as on the birth of a son, when all depends on the 
gaining of his early life, through which he may secure his wisdom 
in the future, as if it were decreed to him. Now Heaven may 


▼irtTO of reverence ’ in their ruier*. The ‘ Daily 
Explanation’ aaya that the first It is to be 
understood of the king, and the others of the 
duke of Shaon himself. It is much bctterTo 
take the character always in the plural. 

is more than which most 

of the paraphrases give for it. It indicates not 
only that Hea received the favouring decree of 
Heaven, but that it was ymder that decree. The 
guardian will not venture to say that Heaven 
had only decreed so many years to its rule. 

18. ■j^, — the is to be understood 

of ‘ Heaven.’ The next clause ie in apposi- 
tion with this, being » .gv Gan-kwS takes 
it differently, and explains down to where 




he ends the paragraph thus : — H 


aisuB. 

This mast be the 

meaning, but the language is very elliptical 

Pp. 19 — 23. The great iseuee depending on the 
king's now, on his assuming the government, taking 
the right course ; and the Guardian’s anxiety that 
by his virtuous reverence and gentle sway he should 
lay the foundations of permanent prosperity. 

19- P.| M lU 4 we 
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have decreed Avisdom to our kbig ; it may have decreed good fortune 
or bad ; it may have decreed a long course of years : — we only knoAV 
that now is with him the commencement of his duties. 

“ Dwelling in the new city, let the king now sedulously cultivate 
the virtue of reverence. When he is all-devoted to this virtue, he 
may pray to Heaven foi’ a long-abiding decree in his favour. 

“ In the position of king, let him not, because of the excesses 
of the people in violation of the laws, presume also to rule by 
the violent infliction of death. When the people are regulated 
gently, the merit of government is seen. 


must understand not the infancy, but the early 
years, when the child becomes the proper subject 
of education. Then such a foundation of good- 
ness may be laid, that the youth shall ‘ himself 
hand down an appointment of wisdom.’ He 
shall appear to be, shall really l)c, wise through 
this training, as much as if Heaven had pre- 
viously decreed him to be so. 


must understand ^ ^ ‘all 

these things we cannot know beforeh.and.’ 

20. The Guardian evidently supposes tliat the 
king will make the new city which was founded 
the seat of his government. The meaning of 
‘ now,’ for seems to suit the connection 

here better than that of or The di 

3E ^ IB ^ gives to the second 
part of the par. a slightly hortative force. Chin 
Tih-sew observes upon the sentiment, .‘The 
favour of Heaven is entirely just, and is not to 
be obtained by praying for it. The text tells 
the king to pray, because to be all-devoted to 
the practice of virtue is prayer without praying. 




Compare with this the 
words of Confucius about himself, Ana., VII., 
xxxiv. 21. 1 rom 

is one sentence, and a gowi instance of the long 
sentences of the Shoo. Gan-kw6 and Keang 
Shing, indeed, break it up into two, and under- 
stand the first part as meaning — ‘ Let not the 
king go to excess in employing the people, beyond 
the regular periods when he may call them out 
in the public service.’ By doing so, he would, 
as Mencius phrases it, rob the people of their 
time, and take them away from their necessary 
labours in agriculture (sfcs Mencius, page 11). 
But the introduction of such a topic seems 
foreign to the style of the Announcement. It 
involves, moreover, taking the which 

follow as=;^ ^ which is very harsh. 
The subject of avoiding punishments in the 
administration in govt, was a favourite one with 
king Ching and his ministers. Sec many pas- 
sages in Bks. IX., and X. 

— ‘ when the people accord there is merit. They 
must be ruled,’ ‘in harmony with their feelings, 
and the true laws of their nature.’ Ts‘ao observes 
that the people may be compared to the water of 
a stream when it is overflowing and spreading 
abroad ; it is acting contrary to its nature. But 
if you dam it np, you only make the evil worse. 
Lead it into its proper course, and you accom- 
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22 ‘‘ It is for him who is in the position of king to overtop all Avith 
his virtue. In this case the people Avill imitate him throughout 

oa empire, and the king will become more illustrious. 

23 “ Let the king and his ministers labour with a common anxiety 
saying, ‘We have received the decree of Heaven, and it shall be 
p-eat as the long-continued years of Hea,— it shall not fail of the 
long-continued years of Yin.’ I wish the king through the inferior 
people to receive the long-abiding decree of Heaven.” 

24 III. The duke of Shaou then did obeisance with his head to his hands 

and bowed to the ground, and .said, “I, a small minister, presume 
with the kings heretofore hostile people, with all his officers, and 
ills Imjal friendly people, to maintain and receive his majesty’s dread 

plish the purpose. 22. of it here than as a conjunction = ‘and.’ The 

» * He being king, hU position is I * Explanat on,* after defining it by 
^he hea^f all virtue.' It is simpler to take is obliged in the paraphrase to substitute ^ 
yj 2 as = jg , than to give it the substantial Jffj 

meaning which it h.as in the first diagram of ^ determined that 

the Yih King, as that quality in Heaven which '* »l>all not fail of.' At ^ the duke of Shaou 
corresponds to ir. ‘benevolence,’ ‘goodness spc*ks .again in his own person. The ‘people,’ 
complete ’ in man. B Jt, desired, would wish the rule to 

( == it j ffl qp qp -r ^ r ^ ^ I^rpetual, and the wish of the people would 

'' /t1 ZK IA’” •nicrior peo- be the wish of Heaven, 

pie on their part will be found imitating him p, ,,, 

and employing virtue throughout the empire.’ understand JQ 

^ rE fhe king will be ^ ^ ^ "g". The Guardis 

illustrious,’ tlie virtue of the king wiU there- “P address. He will do his duty 

by be more widely and brilliantly displayed. ’'**'> people under his charge. It remains 
Jl 1' *tlfil.-by _t, TT we to secure the permanence of the 

are to understand * g, ‘the sovereign and ^ ‘he meantime lie presents the of- 

^ „ ferings o. the princes, to aid at the sacriflcea to 

Ins ministers.’ 'I^l.-as in p. 9,=§. ‘to be be ofi-ered, on the inauguration of the ^w 


anxious. Then the S in ^ Q is strongly eapital. ^ ^,_tj,cse are the 

horUtive. ^ “ —both of Yin tliat had been removed to L6 and 

Gan.kwd.ndTs‘.edefe5by M’^«titi. J^l^" d ‘‘’r 

difficult to find a place for any other meaning the same phrase in Bk. I, p^. TCd C 
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command and brilliant virtue. That the king should iinally obtain 
the decree all complete, and that he should become illustrious. — this 
I dare not to labour about. 1 only respectfully britig these offerings 
to present to his Majesty, to assist in his prayers to Heaven for its 
long-abiding decree.”’ , 


as conipliinemary to the ministers and officers 
of Ym. in whom loyal feelings might arise when 
they were thoo spoken t)f. The friendly pro* 
pie ’ are the adherents of the House of Chow. 

must be the kmc's ctiarge for 
the building of L6. mm has more sound 
thau «ense. ^ tl.is 

describes the king's consolidation of the d vnasty, 


and transmitting the crown to his descendants. 
That must be the king's own work. The 
Ciuardian would not presume to think that his 
lahimis could effect it. 

— the king evonid be ennnng to Lf'. and by so- 
lemn .'icririees inaugurate the new city, and 
then the oll'ei mgs would be iiseriil. This is a 
delicate way of conveying to hint those expres- 
sions of the princes' fealty. 


■Wang Pih’s ‘Doubts’ about this Btaik and 
the next are the following — ^ 

<a-Sc&#ig- I’W 

iE ^11 ^ ^ ^ Ellfl' ^ 
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[In the third month when the moon began to wane, the fluke of 
Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
new city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every quarter 
assembled in great harmony. From the How, Teen, Nan, Ts‘ae, 
and Wei domains the various officers stimulated this harmony of 
the people, and introduced them to the business there was for 
Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged them all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the e.xecution of the worh.'\ 

1 I. The duke of Chow bowed his head to his hands and then to the 
ground, saying, “ Herewith I report the execution of my commission 


The Name of tiif. Book. — g^, ‘The 
Announcement almnt L<5.’ The prefatory note 
(«ee page 10) itays : — • The duke of Shaou having 
surveyed the localities, the duke of Chow went 
to build this capital, called Ching Chow, and 
sent a nicsscngvr to announce the divinations. 
With reference to this, the Ahhouncf.mbnt 
ABOL'T L8 was made.’ As ■will be seen from the 
next note, however, the action of the Book goes 
many montlis beyond the report about the survey 
and divinations ; but it all lias reference, moi« 
or less, to the city of L8. It may welt be said 
to be about L8. The use of the term ‘An> 
■nouncement ’ has its difficulties, and roust be 
taken more vaguely than in the account of the 
Announcements of the Shoo which I have given 
on page 177 The Bixik is found in both texts. 

Contents. Ts'ac says ‘The .arrangements 
for the building of L6 having been made, the 
duke of Chow sent a messenger to inform the 
king of the result of his divinations. The his- 
torian recorded this as the announcement about 
1/5, and at the same time recorded a dialogue 
between the king and his minister, and bow the 
king charged the dnke to remain at 1.5 and 
cooduct the government of it.’ He goes on to 


say more particubarly ‘ Parr. 1—3 contain the 
duke's message alanit his divinations; and par. 

4 gives the king’s reply. Parr. 5—13 are oc- 
cupied with instructions from the duke to the 
king on the measures which he should pursue 
on taking up his residence at L5. In parr. 14 
— 21, the king charges the duke to remain at 
1.6, and undertake its government. In parr. 
22 — L'4, the duke responds, accepting the charge, 
and dwells on the duties whi^ the king and 

himself would have to discharge. Parr. 25 28 

relate the action of the duke on a eertain mes- 
sage and gift from the king, intended for liis 
special honour. In parr. 29—31, the historian 
relates to sacrifices offered in 1.6 by the king, 
and the proclamation which he issued, and adds 
how long the duke continued in his government ; 
—showing how the duke began the city and 
coinpleUti it, and how king Ching, after offering 
the sacrifices and inaugurating the government, 
returned to Haou, and did not after all make 
his capital at I.6.’ 

The Seven divisions thus indicated, present 
themselves to any careful student of the Book. 
Maou K‘c-ling, differing widely from Ts‘ae in 
his view of the general tenour, and of particular 
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passages and terms, gives the same, only includ- 
ing parr. 22 — 28 in one. Many critics make 
more to do than is neces-sary about the want of 
historical order in the Book, and suppose that 
portions have been lost, and other portions 
transposed. I have already given my opinion 
that the first paragraph in ‘The Announcement 
to the Prince o/"K‘ang’ should be the first par. 
here. As to other portions being lost, the Book 
may be explained without resorting to so violent 
a supposition. It is not by any means so plain 
as it might be, but 1 am inclined to think that 
it is as plain as it ever was. 

The Jiret paragraph from the Annouoccment 
to the Prince of Kang. For the rea.sons why 
this par. should be edited here and not ns a 
portion of Bk. IX., see page 383. ^ 

This would be the 16th day of the month. In 
the last Book, pp. 4 — 6, we saw that on the 12th 
day of the 3d month, the duke of Chow arrived 
atEO; ou the 14th and 15th, he sacrificed to 
Heaven and Earth, and to the spirit of the land, 
while on the 21st he was ready with spc'citioa- 
tions of all the works which were to be executed. 
It would appear from this par. that on the 16th 
he made a commencement with the foundations 

of some of the works. ^ 

— the ‘Daily Explanation’ 
gives for this-^ ifr A ^ 

^ Z 5 ^ ‘ 

city on the east of Ching Chow, in the territory 
of the city of Ld, and there was the building 
both of the imperial city and of the lower capital.’ 
This may be uiidersto^ by referring to the note 
on p. 2 of the last Book ; but the text does not 
so clearly indicate that the building of the two 
cities is spoken of. The went also 

by the name of ‘ the lower capital.’ 

H ®eure 

of the domains of Chow on p. 149. The five of 
them which constituted, with the imperial do- 
main, the ‘ Middle Kingdom' are here enumerat- 
ed in their proper order, though why the ^5 
should be introduced between and 
cannot explain. 

Q jr = ^ ‘all the officers,’ including, 
probably, from the princes downwards ; 

^ -‘spread abroad 
the harmony of the people.* 

— is taken as<=:^i, ‘business,’ the work 
to be done. Ch‘in Leih explains ^ by 

, ‘presented themselves 
as if at court, and hastened to the works.’ We 
do not know well what to make of the phrase. 

—the ‘ Daily Explana- | 


± by 


! tion’ takes this as = ‘The duke of Chow him- 
self and all with him laVjoured diligently.’ 
Gan-kwo explains it as in the translation. I 

understand It 7^ as meaning that the duke 
now announc^ in a general way the works 
which were to be executed, preparatory to the 
specifications which were issued five days after 

Ch. T. Pp. 1 — 3. Tkk puke’s messace to 

THE KINC, INFORMING HIM WHAT HE HAD POKE, 
AND LAriNC BEFORE HIM MAPS, PLANS. AND THE 
RESULT OF MIS DIVINATIONS. 1. There is 

a controversy which it is not ea-sy to settle on 
the meaning of in this par., and the view to 
be taken of the whole Book depends very much 
upon it. Gan-kwo took 

restore the government.’ He explains the whole 

duke of Chow, in the most cere- 
monious way and with the utmost reverence, 
said, " I return the government of the intelligent 
sovereign to you, my son.” By his son he 
meant king Ching, who was now 20. and lull 
grown. It was requisite that the duke should 
return the govt, to him, and withdraw into 
retirement in his old age.' This interpretation, 
which is still held by many, was not doubted 
till the Sung dynasty, when the critic 'Wang 
( ? Wang Gan-shih) was the first to suggest 
that should be taken as meaning ‘ to report,’ 
‘to announce the fulfilment of a commission,’ 
referring to the phrase 'q^. which is com- 
mon in Mencius, and to the use of alone by 
him, Bk. I., Pt. I., vii , 10,— ^ 

The duke, he contended, had never been 
anything but regent; he could not speak of 
himself as restoring the govt. This view was 
adopted by Ts ae, and became current through 
his commentary. 

Maou K'e-ling refers to the 1st words of Pt. 
IV., Bk ^ 1^ 

as decisive in favour of the older view ; but the 
use of the there after makes the pas- 
sages by no means parallel, nor was the position 
of the duke of Chow to king Ching the same as 
that of E Yin to T'ac-keS. It must pe allowed 

at the same time that Mencius’ 

is different from the simple of the text. 

On the whole, I must incline to the view 
adopted by Ts'ae. In the answer of the king to 
the duke's message there is not a word about 
his accepting the restoration or resignation of 
the govt. It was understood between them, 
and throughout the empire, that the time was 
come for the king to undertake the duties of 
the administration himself, and we shall see 
hereafter in this Book that the duke expresses 
his purpose to go into letirement, now that the 
building of L6 was in a state of forwardness ; 
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2 to my son, my intelligent prince. The king appeared as if he would 
not jjrpume to determine the founding and the fixing of our apnoint- 
ment by Heaven, whereupon I followed the <7; (mj- Guardi ail and 
made a great survey of this eastern region, with a view to found the 
place where he might become the intelligent sovereign of the people. 

3 yn the day Yih-maou, in the morning, I came to the city of Lb ^ I 
>r.9t divmieo. concerning the country about the Le water on the north 
ot the Ho. 1 then divined concerning the east of the Keen water 
and the west of the Cli'en water, when the ground near ike Lb was 

n.ent to the empire,’ and by <t1.e seenr- 

ing pernianentiy that appointment ’—results 
which were both to be realized be making Eii 
the capi tal of the empire.— Then by .{51 is i,,. 
t^cd the dnke of Shaon, the ‘Grand-^rdian* 

“ •’> translation, tlie having, 
as often, the signification of < to expect,’ ‘ to 

aim at,’ In this way the par. has a unity and 
cons.stency in itself, which we do not fiL"„ 
the other interpretations. 1 cannot but under- 
stand It thus, and doing so I cannot but take 
the previous as Ts‘ae does. 


hut the most natural interpretation of the text 
is as in the translation. 

The duke’s bowing and putting his head to 
the ground was intended for the king, but per- 
formed in the presence of the messenger, who 
was to carry the report t<i court. The duke 
was now in L(5, and the king was probably at 
H«ou. The dnke caKd the king his ‘son,* ex- 
pressing his afiTection for him, and he calls him 
his ‘intelUgent prince,’ giving him honoor. 

P. 2. Tile view taken of the former par. 
affects the meaning which is given to this. 
Gan-kwd took ‘formerly;’ 

* 0^1 * Heaven’s favouring decree 
wlien first it charged our House of Chow to 
tranquillize and settle the empire ;’ and-^ Jfj 

M g ^ 75r li ^ ^ ^ 

therefore continued the ways of 
Wan and W’^oo to tranquillize the empire.’ 
Keang Shing, again, taking ^ in the same 
way, keeps the natural interpretation of as 

'’y understands king 

W’an, ‘ the first coinmissioned,’ and by ^ , 

king Woo ‘ settler or completer of the'^rais- 
inon.’ In his view of |,e ^^th 

Gan-kwO, and says that the ^ iu 

‘ to plan,’ The advocates of the other in- 
terpretation of understand by 
‘the laying the foundations of the appomt- 


^#M‘^eig,-see the last 
Book, p. 4. L6 is called as being intended 
o the capital, where the emperor should 

W . M pin- needlessly embarrassing 
the interpretation to make, with Gan-kw5 and 
K’ang-sliing, 

. I' ^ ^ been strongly 

‘ten3^-‘T'h'nrI“-‘' omplete 

wiise, I h,.d previously divined,’ ic. The I « 

water was a ^nie given to the united stream 

ot the Wei (j^ 1^) and the K‘e 

on Its reaching a^ace which was afierw'ards’ 

called I,e-y.ang ^), the north-east of 

Ae pres. dis. of Seun dcp. of Wei-hwny. 

Tine was uot far from the old capital of Show, 
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indicated. Agtiin I divined concerning the east of the Ch‘en water, 
and the ground near the L6 v.’as likewise indicated. I now send a 
messenger tvith a map, and to present the divinations.” 

4 II. The king bowed his face to his hands and his head to the 
ground, sa 3 dng, “The duke has not dared but to acknowledge reve- 
rently' the favour of Heaven, and has surveyed the locality to find 
where our Chow' may respond to that favour. Having settled the lo- 
cality, he has sent his messenger to come and show' me the divinations, 


and the duke would seem to hare thouftlit tliat 
it might be sufRcient to remove the disaffected 
people of Yin toil, instead of transporting tliem 
so far as Ld. The text appears to say that he 
had divined about tiiis site, after reaching Ld ; 
but I think it must liave been a previous 
measure, and intended merely to satisfy the 
people of Yin. The duke himself could never 
have seriously contemplated settling the capital 
of the dynasty there. Whensoever and where- 
soever he divined about this place, we must 
understand that the result was unfavourable. 

^ the Keen and 

Ch‘en rivers, see the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. i., p. 
So. The east of the Keen and west of the 
Ch‘en was the site fixed fur the imi)eriai city 

Cii‘en was tliat 

of ‘ the lower capital ’ (~|x to which the 
people of Yin were removed. But both sites 
were near the L6, and the divination was 
favourable in each case. To understand the 
phrase yig- we must refer to the method 
of divining by the tortoise shell, described on 
page 336. If the ink, smeared on the back of 
the shell, was dried up — eaten, licked up — by the 
fire, the trial was favourable ; if it was not so 
dried up, the result was considered to be un- 
favourable. K^ng Shing, following K‘sng- 
shing, gives another meaning of which 
I hardly understand. K'ang-shing’s words are: 

SR. i"<'« 

last Book nothing is said about the duke of 
Chow’s divining about the sites. This the 
duke of Shaou had done previous to the arrival 
of tile other. Many say that we are only to 


understand from the text that the regent 
adopted the Gu.ardian's divination. But then 
he liad himself divined almut the site near the 
Le water, nor Iiave we reason to suppose tliat 
tile duke of Sliaou liad divined for the site of 
‘ the lower capital. There is a perplexity 
here which the scantiness of our information 
does not enable us to unravel. ( perhaps 

the character should be 

** country 

about the L6.’ 

Ch. II. P. 4. The King's KEPtr to the 
MESSAGE. i ^ ^ ^ see on the 

‘ T‘ae-kei,’ Pt. ii., pp. 3 and 4. 

3^ M E5 ^ are to 

understand ‘the favouring 

decree of Heaven,' calling the House of Chow 
to the sovereignty of the empire ; then H 

as in the translation. The passage is 
obscure, but this seems to be the meaning. 

^ ^ ^ K'ang-shing 

thought that by the repetition of it was 
indicated that two messengers were sent by 
the duke ; hut there is no necessity to under- 
stand the terms so. show to.’ 

h h 

This is better than to take it 
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favourable and always auspicious. Let us two sustain the responsibili- 
ties in common. The duke has reverently acknowledged the favour 
of Heaven, making provision for me for myriads and tens of myriads 
of years. With my face to my hands and my head to the ground, 
/ receive his instructive %vord.s.” 

III. The duke of Chow said, “Let the king at first employ the 
ceremonies of Yin, and sacrifice in the new city, doing ev’erything in 






n 


with Gan-kwA as = j 

‘ the admirable sites which he divined, 
and which will always be fortunate.’ *. 

— by the ‘two men ' are meant the 
king and the duke of Chow. I don't kno\t' wliat 
to make of the Gan-kwd has— ^ 


i, from which I get no 
meaning apt in the place. Ma Yung explained 
the term by ‘ to bear,’ ‘ to sustain,’ which 
is preferable to the other. Hea Seen says; — 

i'. 

king wishes along with the duke to sustain the 
duties arising from the auspicious divinations.’ 

^ ^ the meaning of 

this is that as Heaven had shown its favour to 
the House of Chow in calling it to the sove- 
reignty, so the duke by all his care in founding 
the new capital liad fixed upon a central seat 
where that sovereignty could be maintained for 
ever. Before 


^ we must understand 
or some words of similar imp<wt. 1 
do not think we are to suppose that the king 
made a second prostration. 


Ch. III. Pp. S — 13. Advices bt the duke 

OH the SACIUFICES WHICH THE KISO SHOULD 
OFFEB OX COMNKHCDIO HIS ADMINISTKaTIOX IN 
THE HEW CITT, AND ABOUT HIS SUBSEOUEST 
GOVEBXMEXT. He ALSO INTIMATES HIS OWN 
FCBPOSE NOW TO RETIRE FROM ri.'BLIC LIKE. 

■We must suppose that these advices were 
given in Haou. The duke had returned there 
some time after receiving the king’s reply to the 
message which he sent. It is most likely that 
be had left h6 immediately after the duke of 
Shaon had made what is called his announce- 
ment and set forth before him the various 
offerings which were presented by the princes, to 
be used, it is said, at the sacrifices which would 
be offered, — we may suppose on the solemn 




inaugnraiion tiy tne Kingin person ot the 
as the capital of the empire. However this may 
be, it is plain that the duke, in the first instance 
at least, is speaking to the king in some other 
place from which he is urging him to go to Lii. 

P. 5. The sacrifiees which the king should offer 

in the first place. i 

botli Gan-kwi') and K‘ang-shing take this clause 
as in the translation, understanding by 
‘the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty.’ K’ang- 
shing says that the ceremonies for the services 
of the present dynasty had not yet bwn .settled, 
or if settled, had not yet lieen in.ide publicly 
know n. That would be done next year, which 
would be the first of the king's independent 
reign. In the meantime he should employ the 
ceremonies of Yin. Yinu-ta, on the other hand, 
in his gloss on Gan-kwfi’s eoinmentary. savs 
that the ceremonies had Wn settled, biit from 
their general agreement with those of the pre- 

vions dynasty, they are still called here am- 
rills remark is very unsatisfactory. We cannot 
tell why the duke gave this particular advice, 
blit I do not see that the phrase can be rendered 
otiicrwjse tlian I liave done.. Ts‘ue, indeed 
after Wang Gaii-shih and Lin Che-k-e, proposes 

to take in the sense of so that the 
meaning would be — ‘ Let the king employ the 
fullest ceremonies.’ To justify such a meaning 
of the term, they refer to an expresioii in Kung- 
yang's commentary on the Ch‘un Ts'ew, under 
the 2d yearof duke Win ( where 

it is said-^ # ^ I bft 

there means ‘ great,’ and not ‘ full.’ The refe- 
rence is to the ‘great sacrifices,’ called ^ and 
(see Ana., III., x.). As Maou Kc-ling 
observes, we may speak of but not of 

‘J*® sacrifice or 

sacrifices, which the dnke wished the king to 
ott'er as Uis first act in the new city. Gan-shih 
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an orderly way, but without any display. I will marshal all the 
omcei^ to attend your majesty from Chow, merely saying that 
probably there will be business to be done. 

“Let the king instantly give orders, saying, ‘Let those distinguished 
by merit be recorded ; the most meritorious shall be the first in the 
sacnhces. Let him also command, saying, ‘ You in whose behalf 
this order is given must give me your assistance with sincere ear- 


»uppos«] it was that mentioned in par. 29 
which is not likely. I should rather suppose it 
was a series of sacridcea like tho.se oftcred by 
Suin on his undertakingthedulies of government 
for Yaou ; sec the ‘ Canon of Shun.’ p. «. The 
tK'Casion was a grand one, — the inauguration of 
Ld as the capital, and of Ching’s becoming of 
age and tiiking the goveriimeiit in hie own hands. 

‘onlor,’ 

•to arrange orderly;’ ^.—‘without or- 
nament.’ Simplicity was a characteristic of 
the ceremonies of Yin as compared with those 
of Chow ;_see Con. Ana., III., xiv. Gau-kwd 

took differently, and 'J's'ae agrees with 

him. The latter’s exposition of the whole par 

fin "ilii begin by em- 

ploying the fullest ceremonies in his sacrifices 
at La, offering in order to all Me s/uVits to which 
he ought to sacrifice. There may be some to 
which in right he ought to sacrifice that are 
not contained in tlie sacrificiai canons ; let him 
likewise sacrifice to them, haring arranged 
them in their proper order.* 

P. 6. In what wa^ the duke wou/d instruct the 
officers to attend the king to LS, ^ ^ 

W W ’ probably nothing 

more than what appears in tlie translation, 
though some of the critics (see tlie ^ 

dwell OQ the as if it included all moral ad- 
justment. ^ i ^ -this can 
only mean— ‘follow the king from Chow to 
Xa ; ’ as the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ has it — 

3E i ^ 

this 18 not so indefinite as Gan-kwd has it,— 


fi a ^ # ®i: * probably there 

will be some business of good government,’ 
Indeed, he appears to have thought it a remark 
of the duke to himself. = * I may consider the 
govt, will now go on well.’ From the us.ige 

of the phrase it would be understood 

tlmt he intifiiated that sacrifices were to be 
offered. 

7. 7/bw the^ should stimnhte. the 
officers to iogat exertions by promising them a plate 
m the sacrijicial canon according to their meriU 
Compare ‘The Pwan-kang,’ Pt. i, p. 1C 

Itt the note where it is said 

that under the Chow dynasty there was a • Re- 
corder of Merits,’ who entered the names of 
meritorious ministers among the imperial 
kindred when alive, and regulated the arrange- 
ment of their spirit tablets at the sacrifices in the 
ancestral temple, wlien thev were dead. It is 
to this custom, wliieh tlie dyn. of Chow took 
from Yin, that the duke refers, 

translation. Keang Sfiing, after Gan-kwd, 
Duakes a verb. — ‘Record the meritorious 
and honour them.’ How they should be lion- 
oured is shown in the next clause, so that the 
general meaning is not affected by the way in 
which we construe In the Le Ke, Bk. 

XXIII., caUed^^, or ‘ The Laws of Sacri- 
fice, p. 9, there is a list given of various services 
to the sUte which would entitle their perform- 
ers to be sacrificed to ^ ^ 

ft S A .S' M fE m 
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8 nestness.’ Freely display t!)e record of merifs, for it is you who 
must yourself iu everything train the officers. My young son, can 

9 you indulge partiality? If you do so, the consequences liereafter 
will be like a tire, which, a spark at first, blazes up, and by-and-by 
cannot be extinguished. 

10 “bet your observance of the constant rules of right and your 
soothing measures be like mine. Take only the officers that are in 
Cliow to go to the new city; and make them there join their old 
associates. M"ith intelligent vigour establish your merit, with a 
generous largeness richly completing the imhlic manners : — so shall 
you obtain an endless fame.” 


, — this is evidently to be addressed 
by the kiiip to the oftievrs, -XX»M 

fiiB.fkWmSiltMM 

^ (see the ). Gan-kwo strangely 

takes U as addre-^^^e-i to the king. — | 

w i® A ^ # ! 

Fp. S, 0. t'liMiriit/ shctihl he giieit to the. 1 
rtcard oj meriln, andeiifVe ii»/>arliahti/ maiutuiniid 

— Gan-kw<5 

makes this = ‘ Observe the services of all the 
olficers, .vnd record the meritorious, omitting 
none.’ It is hotter to take = fj;. as in p. 

TV.S 

record should be displayed where all could see 
n. The evidences aflorded by it of the king’s 
impartiality would powerfully influence the 
officers to the cultivation of a public spirit. 
This is the import of the second clause. 

~ ‘ partial ; ’ comp. Ana., 

timsthe taken in Icr- 


rogativcIy,= 

ZM^ ^ ffn tt- 

‘ from this forward.’ :K- 

~ 7 ^ — ‘do not be like fire;’ &c. It is 

difficult ill translating to keep to tlie style of 
it-« ic.t. ^ the ^ ^ define, 

tins by ^ dW^te.’ 

T..a. Bf 

P. 10. How thf king -ihouM make Vtf finke hit 

M ^ 

‘his ( = your) following the constant path.* 

■It0tt«xttrrg.-»ffl 

, — ‘ use the officers of Chow that now 
exist, not mixing with them other men of mer- 
cenary views, to proceed to the new city.’ The 
meauing is that the king at first should only 
surround himself with the men whom the duke 
had tried and proved. ff«Sll=S 

« , — Ts'ae put a comma at and interpret* 
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Tlie duke said, “Yes, young as you are, be it yours to complete 
;^12 the loork of your predecessors. QvXtwaX^ the spirit of reverence, and 

4 you will know who among the princes sincerely present their of- 

-,i ferings to you, and who do not. In those offerings there are 

I many observances. If the observances are not equal to the articles, 
I it must be said there is no offering. When tliere is no service of 

i the will in the offerings of the princes., all the people will then 

say, ‘ We need not be troubled about our offerings,’ and affairs Avill 
be disturbed by errors and usurpations. 


fP ifby X ^ ± 

‘ cause all the ollicvrs to know the views of the 
sovereign.’ But this is too great a supplement 
to the text, nor is there any necessity for it. 

and in may very well be joined 
together. Tlie duke teiis the king to t.ake the 
officers now in Chow to 1.6,* and there make 
tlioni join their companions, i.e., labour in their 
oid departments at their old duties. Lin Che- 
k‘e has it:->j|^ Z ^ 

-1^. It is difficult to say whether wo 
should understand if A! 


it is better to leave that point as incapable of 
any very definite s.'>ttlemeiit. 11. T/tt 

greUness of the work devolving on the king. 

P. imlicates that the dnke felt constrained to 
go on with what he had to say. it**- 
‘finish the work of WSii 
and Woo,’ i.e., secure the establishment of the 
dynasty of Chow. 12. The im/mrtance of 

si licet- itg in the offerings and in all expressions of 
loyalty of the princes; and how the king might knmo 
whether they were sincere or not. Ts'ae puts a 
stop at so tliat is equivalent 


as descriptive of the king’s measures, ( to theduke of ShaouTrepeated admonition that 
or of tlie conduct of the officers. 1 liave Jakeii • the king siiouid cultivate the virtue of reverence, 
it with tlie fonner reference. is supposed t’nnt Ciiing, reverent himself and 


— comp, the ‘ T‘ae-kea,’ Pt. i., p 7. 3 did 
not accept the me.vning of ‘ praise ' t’nere, but w e 
may as well admit it Iiere, wiiere tlie words are 
addressed to tile king, and lie is not iiimgeif the 
speaker. 

Pp- 11 — 13. The counsels Here are of a wider 
import, and relate to how the king should deal 
with the princes of the empire, and attach the 
masses of the people to himself. The duke also 
plainly intimates ins own purpose to retire from 
public life. The in p. 11 might seem 

to intimate that they were delivered at adifferent 
time and place Ironi those widch preceded: but 


«iucere, wo’ild, as if iuluUively, know whether 
the princes were sincere or not in their expres- 
sions of loyalty. ^ ‘in the 

presenting of offerings, there are many cere* 
monial usages.’ See the use of this 

passage made by Mencius, VI., Pt. H., v., 4. 
Tlie ‘Complete Digest,’ on that passage, says 
that and paraplirases — I' 

in the transiaUoa, 


VOL. ill. 
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you my young son, manifest everywhere my unwearied 
diligence, and listen to my instructions to you how to help the 
people to observe the constant rules of right. If you do not Lstir 
yourself in these things, you will not be of long continuance. If 
you sincerely and fully carry out the course of your correct 
lather, and follow exactly my example, there will be no venturing 
to disregard your orders Go and be reverent. Henceforth 1 
1 study husbandry. There do you generously rule our people, 
and there is no distance from which they will not come to you.”^ 


the king ihouJd address himself ganeraUy to fhe 
government of the people with diligence and reverence. 
Xhe duke tcill Kithdraw to his f elds. ■nm 

, — Ts ae says he does 
not nndersund ^ ^ 0^, but thinks 
the meaning may be-^ ^ iM ^ 

transla- 
tion. This appears to have been the view like- 
Gan-kwO. Keang Shing reads on to 
before putting a comma, and takes ^ (the 

^ quotes the passage with ^4) = ^^ 
‘to separate,' ‘to divide,’ alleging for this the 
authority of K'ang-shing. He has:— i 

business of government is 

^ ^ 'ft ^ S ‘to 

help the course of the people’s constaiit^ture ’ 
The meaning seems to be what 1 have -iven in 
the translation. If the people be thus niled — 
influenced, not forced,— it may be hoped they 
will be forward to obey the guidance 


— • to use efltort,’ ‘ exert one’S-self.’ There 

are disputes as to the form of the character, but 
none as to the meaning. TTf 

W- yy -lb. jlC ‘^0 arrange order- 


ly.’ Here the meaning is that king Ching’s 
measures should all be ordered after those of 
Ins father. We cannot suppose that any other 
than king Woo is meant by JP though 

Keang Shing explains the phrase by ‘those 
whom your father honoured,’ referring to the 
great captains and ministers who assisted in the 
overthrow of Show. 

all the critics understand that the diikeof 
Chow here intimates his purpose to withdraw 
from public life. Gan-kwb, however, would 
interpret— -I will retire as old, and teach the 
husbandmen about righteonsness and in illus- 
tration of this, Ying-tft quotes a passage from 
Fuh-shang s ‘Introduction to the Shoo’(|^^ 

t^)’ ’'“s the rule for retired officers 

to occupy themselves in the villages with teach- 

pLl /\ J '*'® cannot suppose 

that the duke of Chow would come under any 

‘there,’ I’.e., in Lo; Ho come.’ 

Th. T « fg- a. * 

^ M ^ the g 
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14 IV. The king spoke to this effect : — “0 duke, you are the enlight- 
ener and sustainer of my youth. You have set forth great and illus- 
trious virtues, that I, notwithstanding my youth, may display a 
brilliant merit like that of Wan and Woo ; reverently respond to the 
favour of Heaven ; harmonize and long preserve the people of all 

15 the regions, and settle their multitudes here ; and that I may give due 
honour to the great ceremony of recording the most distinguished, 
regulating the order for the first places at the sacrifices, and doing 
ever^hing in an orderly manner without display. 

16 “But your virtue, 0 duke, shines brightly above and below, and 
is displayed actively throughout the four quarters. On every 


Ch. IV. Pp. 14 — 21. The kino, with many 

COMPLIMENTS, KESrONDS TO THE COUNSELS OF 
THE DUKE, AND PROMISES TO ACT ACCOUDISOLY. 

At the same time he intreats him not to 

CARRY OUT ms PURPOSE OF RETIRING, AND 
CHARGES HIM TO REMAIN AT To. Cluin Leih 
observes tliat after the )3th par. there ought to 
lie some mention of the king's having gone with 
tile duke from Haou to Lo, and he supposes 
that a portion of the Book is here lost. The 
Datura! iuference from parr. IS — 21 cert.iinly is 
that the king, when he spoke them, was in LO ; 
but we need not suppose that any tablets were 
lost. The Book may never have been longer or 
less confused than it now is. 


Pp. 14, 15. The tciny, with mention of his ohlitja- 
ttons to the doke for his rounsels. promises to tokr 
his advice about the sacrifices to be offered and the 
record of merits to be made. 14. 

^ — ** niuch more natural to 

construe this historically, in the indicative mood, 
than to take it with Gan-kw0 in the imperative. 
He says the meaning is ; — ‘ You ought, O duke, 
to enlighten and sustain me. You must not 


sj^ak of.’ ‘ to display.’ The ‘great and illus- 
trious virtues ’ which the duke had celebrated 


are those implied in the counsels which he had 


just given. If the king could 

he would display the virtue required in p 11. 


If he could he would escape 

the evil menaced in the 
of p. 13. If he could 

he would realize the 

ffl *1*0 of p. 13. Choo He says that 

‘ to build the city of L6, and settle 
the dwelling of the people there.’ 15. This 
par. must be construed in close connection with 
the preceding. It has reference to the counsel 

given in^7. 

‘great ; is evidently employed from the 
^ ^^;i^ = ‘to deem important,’ ‘to 


give the due importance to.’ 

— this also must be interpreted from p. 7. 
Of the last clause it is not necessary to treat 


P. 16. The yreat services of the duke in the 
business of the govt., vhich left the king nothing to 
do blit to attend to the sacrifices. ,We must 
understand all this as said by the king to pre- 
pare the way for pressing the request that the 
duke would not c-arry out his purpose of with- 
drawing from public life, 

‘ on every side ' as in tho 
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hand appears 3 'our deep reverence to secure the establisliinent of 
order, so that you fail in iiotliing of tlie earnest lessons of Wan and 
Woo It is for me the jmuth only to attend reverently early and 
late to the sacrifices.” 

17 The king said, “Great, 0 duke, has been your merit in helping 
and guiding me; — let it ever continue so.” 

18 Ihe king said, “O duke, it is for me, the little child, to return 
to my throne in Chow, and I charge you, 0 duke, to remain behind. 


‘T-ae-kc4.>Pt.i.,p.5-5^>j^>^^. HX’ 

‘ a steelyard,’ here = ‘ to balance,’ • to make 
even.’ When it is said we see the 

duke calmly and reverently ‘meeting’ ail dif- 
ficulties and emergencies, and adjusting them 
witli tile balance of bis wisdom .and measures. 
Oau-kwd is evi<k-nt!y wrong, when he takes 
this clause not as dt-seriptive of the character 
of the duke’s government but of its results, and 

-53 # jR. -S * ^ 

1 — Kiiarig suing ingenious- 
ly takes this as=»‘you make no error; with 
civil capacity .Trl with military you te.ach the 
empire. I prefer, however, to construe as iii the 
transiiuioii, ^r|l 

‘ hat h.ive I to do Y I shouhi not do so well as 
you in the admini.stration of affairs. I have 
only to perform the sacrifices which devolve 
upon me.’ 

P. 17. 7?ie king brlefiij nemiitiihitp.s the duke’s 
sc/'vices, and asks him to continue theni^ and not 
withdraw from public life. = ‘to 

teach,’ ‘to direct.' Ts'ae says :— ^ fit 

t'a ^ ^ ^ G.an- 

kwu’s explanation of 

tlioiigh 

wrong, is yet amusingly ingenious: — ”T^ 

^ ^ llM’ fln ^ ^ 55 . ‘ ttie whole 

empire accords, and alfinus by its approval the 
merit of your services ! * 

Pp. 18 20. The king declares his own purpose 
to return to Haou, and charges the duke to continue ^ 
tn public life, remaining at LS, and completing the 
measures of government which he had initiated. I 
18. On the interpretation of this par. 


mere is as muen oivcrsity ot opimon as on par. 
I. The view in the tran.slatioii is thatof Ts‘ae, 
adopted from Lin C!io-k‘e and other early 
seholnrs of the Sung dyii. The old interpreters, 
followed by many in the present dynasty, under- 
stand that the king is here aceeiling to tho 
duke's request that he would proceed to L5, 
aiid promises tlmt he would there appoint the 

duke’s son, Pih-k‘in (-jj^ to the princi- 
pality of I.oo. 

Where were the king and the duke when the 
p:ir. was spoken? The old interpreters sav— 
‘In Haon;’ and Gaii-kw5 supposes that the 
king is on his throne, at a soleiiiu audience where 
the duke has resigned the regency, so that 

^ ill ^ ‘I *hen 

I Iiave retired from this audience, go and he 
king in Lo.’ I cannot read the Book without 
getting the impicssion that the speakers were 
now in Lo. And without referring to any 
passages, which might require a lengthy and 
minute discussion of them, the fact that king 
Ching did not take up his residence at Ld, and 
that this city did nut till after many reigns be- 
come the real capital of Chow, is sufficient to 
sliow tiiat tl\e king is not here promising to go 
to I.d, but saying that he will retire from it. 
On this ‘View lias its natural 

meaning. Chow is Hanu, as in the first par. of 
last Book. I should s.ay that this clause ought 
to he decisive on the point of the dialogue’s 

taking place in L3, were it not for the #3E 
J uf par. 6. And allowing all the wmght 
wc can to the interpretation of neces- 

sarily adopted there, I must still think that 
mmT-m is strongly confirmatory of 
the view of the Book taken by the Sung scholars. 

With regard to ^ 1 ^, « it indicates,’ 
says Kiiaiig Shiiig, ‘the apimintment of PiU- 
k‘in. The king’s idea was that if he conferred 
the uivestiture on lus son, he might retsdn the 
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3 Order has been initiated throughout the four quarters of the empire ; 

but the ceremonies to be honoured by general observance have 
*: not yet been settled, and I cannot look on your merit as completed. 
P Commence on a great scale what is to be done by your remaining 
J here, being an example to my officers, and greatly preserving the 
people whom Wan and Woo received ; — ^by your good government 
you will prove the help of the whole empire.” 


duke at court as the prime minister of tlie govt.’ 
Nothing can be argued conclusively on either 
side of the question from the words of the 
text, niiiy be taken as in the 

translation ; and wlicn I look at them without 
reference to the controversy agitated about 
them, I must understand them thus. They 
may, however, likewise be taken as Gau-kwO 
and the other early interpreters did. 

Referring to Sze-ma Ts’een, he tells us th.-it 
king Woo, immediately after the overthrow of 
Show, invested his brother Tan with tlie princi- 
pality of Loo, and that Tan did not proceed to 
take the cliarge of it, but remained at court to 
assist the king, ^ ^ M ^ 

^ ^ 

^ ^ ill'’ i 

also, that after the death of Woo, when tl)c 
duke of Chow had resolved, notwitiistuiuling 
the injurious suspicions afloat about i'.im, to 
remain as regent of the empire during tiie mi- 
nority of Oiling, he invested his son Pih-k‘in 
with^ Loo, and gave him this cliarge : — ‘A son 
of king Wfln, brother of king M'oo, and uncle 
of king Cliing, I am not of mean position in the 
empire. But I have sometimes tlitice left my 
batii unfinished, and thrice left a meal, to r°- 
eoive officers, fearing lest I !ni.ght fail to secure 
a man of virtue and ability for the service of 
the govt. When you go to Loo, he careful lest 
your being a prince make you arrogant to 
others.’ According to this account, l’ili-k‘in 
liad been invested with Loo several years before 
the building of Lb. Ts’.ie argues the same 
tiling from passages of Bk. XXiX ; but I do 
not insist on them, because Maou Iv'e-ling lias 
shown tiiat they- need not be taken as decisive 
on the question. Still Ts’een’s statements carry 
in themselves evidence of their correctness. Of 
Ml his brothers and adherents, the duke of 
Chow was the one whom king Woo was bound 
to reward. No doubt lie did confer on liim tlie 
country of Loo; and as the duke was detained 


from it all his reign and during so many years 
of his son’s reign, there mii^t liave been some 
one to supply his place. I lielicve that Pih-k‘in 
went to Loo at once, and that subsequently, 
ill the 3d or 4th year of Cliing, his fattier 
rcr-igned the dukedom entirely to iiim. This 
heiiig the case, there is no rwm left for the 

understanding the text— as the 
old interpreters did. 

19, 20. The king cotOd not foot on the duke's 
work as done, and he calls his attention to various 
points which were yet to he settled. 19. 

taking it 

or Kiiang Shing takes it = 

and says:-^ ^ ^ */]§• The 

meaning is substantially tlie same 

^ ^ takes ^ ijii “ 

ring to the ^ ^ of p. 8, and ^ ^ 
of p. 15. It may be so, but I rather 
uuderstand the king to be speaking here of the 
ceremonies in geuerai. by wliich their dyn. was 
to be distinguis’ncd from tliose which preceded 
it. Kcang Shing says they are called 
‘ being honoured by all the empire ’ jj j§ 

^ha. occurred twice 
before, in Bk. Vil., pp. 5 and 11, joined with 
, and in the sense of ijfc or % ‘ to soothe ’ 

‘to settle.’ ‘It means,’ s.iys Woo Ch-ing, ‘to 
honour and reward.’ 1 do not see liow to trans- 
late the term faithfully, and bring out a mean- 
ing appropriate to the contents. 20. 
means, acc. to Ts‘ae, 

^^7 as in the translation. Woo Ch‘ing takes 
as ‘ an introductory phrase,’ but says he 
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22 


f f O 0 

^Mnpj O 


The king said, “Remain, 0 duke. I will certainly go. Your 
meritorious deeds are devoutly acknowledged and reverently rejoiced 
in. Do not, 0 duke, occasion me this difficulty. I on my part will 
not be idle or tired in seeking the tranquillity of the people; and 
f example which you have afforded be intermitted. So 

^ empire enjoy for generations the benefits of your 

\ . The duke of Chow bowed his face to his hands and his head to 
the ground, saying, “You have charged me, 0 king, to come here. 

^ understand the meaning of it. The P. 21. The king finally announces hi. deter- 
would certainly seem to have reference ”’^oJwn not to remain himself at LS, and requires 
tu the .A. y-l ^ ,, , , the duke to Jo so. Of course the old interpreters 

nn m of P- >8- I do not see how ^ R mean, >I will go to L6* 

Caii-kw6 makes out of -iffi bis & v- iu- ^ ^ 

?■' ^ ^ S B 0 . All I. 

Among the officers there were those called + iL i -.i. , ^ 

nna I. a A3: ISA -Lt’ ®" ^ f’o o'd interpreters and their 

a d ot ers called gjg. ^ may be taken, with modern adherents it means, ‘remain to assist 
Tsae, to afford an example to, or, with Gan- i"®."® my premier,* while with Ts'ae it = ‘re- 

kwO, ‘to inspect.’ ‘to oversee.’ SI "S '"®’" ®t LiV The ‘Daily Explanation’ 

EgSf,-ia<,.,..Ki„i<,h.. ?!i >» H 

th.an-- effecting g«nl government, and being S' ^ 

a help to me on everv -.-..L -at: trl, -A. Ai, 


o. rsae takes the phrase as a n.arae of the new HA fgt "filL J >• |*> _BL 

city, or the two new cities of ^ ^ and J ^ 

m taken in connection with Haou and Fung, This is ace. to the views of Ts‘ae, 

as the points (f appui of the empire,— which is ^ ‘he other interpretations 

far^ched, and intended to strengthen his view °f ‘''is par. are non-natural. ^=65 

of as meaning to remain at L5, sufficiently ‘ to dislike,’ ‘ to turn away from > 

strong without such support. In a passaee ** ir.i n ^ 


of tlie appointment of X ‘“hing ^j='^ TO. Keang 

^ 9 eP- ®‘’‘"S“‘'‘esii:=^,butthemeamngcomesto 

Kar that four men were denoted by the ‘he same. He would point the whole differentiv 
fMmer phrase. If so, and we are to interpret however.-;^ fit Sfr ZM" >(’ 

P'«“ee, we must An ^ ^ 


the te.vt in aec. with' that passa^;; weT;: ^ 170 ^ ^ 

suppose toat the king wishes the duke alone to ^ W’ .mj ^ S ifi! #•• 
be to him all that those four highest and Ch. V Pn 2‘> 24 t 
trusted ministers could be. • -i p. 24 . The deke accepts 

the charge laid CPOX him ; SETS FOBUl HOW 
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I undertake the charge, and will protect the people whom your 
grandfather Wan received by decree, and xohom your glorious and 
meritorious father Woo also so received. 1 will enlarge the reverence 
which I cherish for you. 

23 “jBuf, my son, come frequently and inspect this settlement. 
Pay great honour to old statutes, and to the good and wise men of 
Yin. Good government here will make you indeed the new chief 
of the empire, and an example of x'oyal respectfulness to all your 


HE WILL FL’LFIL ITS DUTIES ; AND TELLS THE 
CO-OPERATION WIIICII HE EXPECTS FROM HIM. 

22. -p — this has refer- 
ence evidently to the of par. IS. 

Naturally and legitimately we undarstaiid 
of coming to a place ; and that place can be no 
other than L5, The cld interpreters holding that 
the duke only agrees to remain in public life, 
■without any reference to his undertaking tlie 
govt, of the new city, say that his returning 
might liave been called a or ‘ going away,’ so 
hig continuing may be called a or ‘coming ’ 
(see the gloss of Ying-ta in loc.). This is very 
forced. 

spends to the king’s ^ ^ .K 

in p. 20. Woo CICing correctly observes that 
we are to undcret.and after 

^ , being omitted in tlie te.xt for the sake of 
brevity Gan-kwb and 

Keang Siting take it as ““J", whicli I can- 
not make sense. They also take and all the 
other verbs as in the infinitive mood under 
the govt, of But it is much better to 

suppose that in the duke speaks in his own 
person. To me the in the last clause neces- 
sitates this construction. 

‘I will enlarge my reverence.’ is to be 

taken according to the account of it by Mencius, 
IV., Bk. I , i-. 13, ^ m ^ 1 1 ^ 

The duke would do his duty ; he will not allow 
the king to be remiss in performing his. Wang 
Ts’eaou says ingeniously: — ^ 




23. — I must translate 

this in the imperative, according to the view 
which has been taken of the last. The para- 
phrase in the ‘Complete Digest’ is: — 

‘although your majesty is 
returning, you ought to come and examine and 
see tills city of Lb, to govern it.’ ’Though the 
duke gives up the hope which he had cherished, 
that the king would take up his residence in 
the new city, he endeavours to make the best of 
his disappointment, and hopes that the advan- 
tages to be derived from L6 will in part at least 
be secured by frequent and regular visits to it 

from the king. ‘ statutes,’ 

i.«., we may suppose, the rules and principles 
of govt, approved or established by Win and 

^ ~ 

people ( = men) of Yin,’ are, we may again 
suppose, men belonging to old official families 
of Yin, wlio had kept themselves from the 
degrading vices which had occasioned the down- 
fall of the dynasty. Both and are 
governed by . and a conjunction is under- 
stood between its two objects. Tliis is forcing 
a meaning out of the text, bnt the meaning thus 
obtained is more likely than any other which 
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0. 

s 
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successors of Chow.” “From this time,” said the chd'e, “by the 
government administered in this central spot, all parts of the empire 
will be conducted to repose, and this will be the completion of your 
merit, 0 king. 

“ I, Tan, with the numerous officers and managers of affairs, will 
consolidate the achievements of our predecessors, in response to 
the hopes of the people. I will afford an example of sincerity to 
future ministers of Chow, seeking to render complete the pattern 
intended for the enlightenment of you, my son, and thus to carry 
fully out the virtue of your grandfatlier Wan.” 


has been put upon it. Comp, the view of G.vn- 

^ ^ m ^ 

and that of Kenns SliinR;— 

^ SI 
ff *»>« if 

^^^ofpar.2. 

— Ts'ae expands iliis by 

T*’ i’ ‘ 

shows respectfulness towards your ministers, 
and by such respectfulness lea<is the way for 
future kings.’ Gan-kwO’s view is the same; — 

»f»A- Keaug Sliing brings out nearly 
tlie same meaning by another construction of 

ft i: ^ Hi, jii # ® 

’■"'H is perplexing. The 
ainiplest way is to suppose as the nomina' 
live' to it. I understand ^ as in the 
‘Complete Digest ’=^ With Cp 

comi>are tlie 

Pfi in tlie last Book, p. H. 24. The 
duke here speaks fully and bnively of what he 
hiaiseif will do. We iiave had instances before 
ot his superiority to tlie mock hnnuUty with 
which Chinese statesmen generally veil apprecia- 
tion of themselves and their services, 

"?* sec on the Con. Ana., I., i , 


for the meaning of -jp. is * the many 

gentlemen ; ’ and from the^jJ|J which follows, 
we conclude timt the gentlemen intended the 
officer.? of tlie superior clas-scs, — as the critics 

— ‘ ill juiswcr to the multitudes.’ Tho meaning 
must be as iu the transl.ation. i^m^ 

= ‘faithfulness,' ‘loyalty.’ The 
expression is correlate to the 
of the last par,; and they throw light on each 
other. As the king would show to future kings 
an example ot respectfulness in dealing with his 
ministers, so the duke would show to future 
ministers an example of loyal devotednesa in 
serving his sovereign. 

— ^ = J^> ‘to complete.’ Ts‘ae takes 

38 = the ^ of par. 1, go that the 
meaning of the clause is— ‘ 1 will render com- 
plete the pattern afforded by you, my illustrious 
son.’ Ihe editors of Yung-ching’s Show observe 
tluit everywhere else he takes m or= 

‘ to cnligliteu,’ and that there is no reason to 
depart from tliat signification here ; so that the 
meaning of the whole is as in the translation. 

^ ‘ to complete,’ ‘ to carry fully 

out,’ Everything necessary to consolidate the 

dynasty miglit be considered as carrying out 

completing— the virtue of king Wan, its proper 
founder. 
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25 VI. A fterivank, the duke of Chmo took occasion to say^ “ The king has 
sent messengers to admonish the people of Yin, and Avith a sootiiing 
charge to me, along with two flagons of the black millet herb-flavour- 
ed spirit, saying, ‘Here is a pure sacrificial gift, which with my hands 
to my face and my head to the ground I offer for you to enjoy its excel- 

26 lence.’ I dare not keep this, and offer it in sacrifice to king Wan and 

27 king Woo." In doing so, he prayed, “ Let him be obedient to and 


Ch. VI. Pp. 25 — 28. The condcct of the 

DL'KE IS UEULIKISG SO.ME E.\TIl.tfmDIN A BY 
GIFTS FKOM THE KING, ASU TAKING OGCASIO.N 
FKOM THEM TO OFFEK A PRATER TO WaS A.ND 
Woo, EXPRESSIVE OF HIS LOVAI.TY. 


I cannot say tliat I am satisfied witti the mean- 
ing ot these parr, as it appears in the transla- 
tion ; but no interpretation of them lias been 
proposed wliicli can be fully acquiesced in by a 
cautious student. I have mainly followed the 
view of them given by Ts'ae, who himself follow- 
ed Soo Shill. The action of them is referred to 
some time subsequent to that in which the pre- 
vious parr, were spoken. The king is supposed 
to have returned to Haou, and thenoe he sends 
messages and gifts, doing honour to the duke 
as if he h.id been a departed spirit, and were 
continuing in heaven the guardianship of the 
dynasty which he had so efficiently discharged 
during his life. This was improper, and may 
be deemed improbable ; but if we remember liow 
the boy had given ear to the rumonrs that tlie 
dnke had designs upon the throne, and consider 
that even now he was not really following his 
advice, and fixing liis residence at L5, we may 
believe that tlie young emperor had more awe 
of the powerful niiiiister than love for him, and 
that he wished to propitiate liim by such an 
extraordinary offering. 

‘ The king sent messengers with admonitory 


lessons for the people of Yin, and being impress- 
ed with the merits of the duke, at the same 
time to soothe his mind, by the gift of an ex- 
traordinary mark at bis regard.’ 


is a species of bl.nck millet, used 

in the distillation of spirits. 1^ is a species 
of fragrant grass employed to flavour the spirits. 
The two characters are used liere as a name of 
the spirit which wa- made from them. is 
the name of a cup or bowl of medium size, in 
which sucl) spirit was usually kept. A larger 
vessel used for that purpose was called and 
a smaller, the size of the ^ was between 

the others. 0 ^ M tIc '"p* 

posed to be tlie message of the king which 
accompanied the offering. ‘ pure ; ’ 

Jjj^= ‘ to revere,’ ‘ reverent.’ The ‘ Doily 
Explanation’ gives for this clause: — ittfS 

» if Sn » •Sf * -ft. « « » 

Ts‘ae says that here has the same meaning 
as the phrase — •' in Bk. XXII., p. 26, where 

‘to ad- 


the character is explained by 
vance the cup;’ making the meaning to be — ‘I 
do not dare to drink this spirit.’ But it will be 
seen on that passage, that if -we must so define 

f there, we cannot admit the signification in 
text. And why should there be any dif- 
ficulty in understanding here as I have done. 
There is an instance of the same usage, quite in 
point, in the Ana., X., viii., 8. The duke was 
so far from using for himself the king’s gift, 
that he could not even allow it to remain by 
him, but presented it at once in a sacrifice to 
Wan and Woo. 27. Tliis par. is to be taken 
as a prayer for the king, offered when the duke 
sacrificed to Wftn and Woo with the spirit which 
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observant of your course. Let bim meet with no evil or sickness. 
Let him satisfy his descendants for myriads of years with your virtue. 
Let the people of Yin enjoy protracted prosperity.” He also said to 
the messengers^ The king has sent you to Yin, which has received 
his charges well ordered for myriads of years; but let the people 
ever have to observe the virtue cherished by my son.” 


had been sent to himself. M M #>- 
‘to accord with,’ ‘accordantly’;’ for 

M iE p- 

13. The clause ^ IHlS 




^ Q ‘let him not bring on 

”=J^’ ‘to meet with;’ but with more of an 
active eigiiificiition) himself any sickness.’ 

‘ to be full,’ • satiated.' We must suppose that 
the king is prayed for in his descendants for 
ten thousand years ; — as Ts‘ae has it, 

Ts‘ae takes ‘protracted 

loJi^evitv;’ and the ‘Daily Kxpianation ’ gives 
for the passage ,— M ^ tr 

# 1 ’ 

the poor remnant of Yin longeiijoy the h.ippineo 3 
of prosperity and plenty.’ 28. We arc to 
suppose that the duke now addresses the mes- 
sengers who had come from the king, and sends 
the counsel here contained to Haou, to the effect 
that though he would do his duly to carry out the 
ailinonitions which had been sent to the people 
of Vin, yet the government of them could only 
he effected by the personal virtue of the king. 

I am well aware, in thus interpreting these 
four paragraphs, that serious objections may 
be taken to the way in which the whole is 
supplemented, and many of the clauses explain- 
ed. All that can be said is that the interpretation 
seems to me more likely than any other that has 
been proposed. It will suffice if 1 subjoin here 
that proposed by Gan-kwd. He first reads 

(putting a atop 

at along with % ^ flS ^ ^J, 7^ 

-H- ^ The method 

by which I will complete the enlightenment of 


you. my son, is to complete the virtue of your 
grandfather Win.” This he says with refer- 
ence to the ceremonies which he would establish. 
“The reason why you must dwell here in the 
middle of the land, is that Wftn and Woo have 
sent you to come and carefully teach the people 
of Yin, recognising their charge, and giving 
titem repose ’’ ’ 

He then begins a new par. with and on 

says;— ‘The duke of Chow 
had been regent for seven years; and having 
produced a happy tranquillity throughout the 
empire, he took two bowls of black millet wine, 
and with purity and the utmost reverence had 
presented it to Wan and Woo that they might 
enjoy it, and announced to them the happy state 
of the empire. Having done this, he had resign- 
ed the government, hut king Ching had induced 
him to remain a.s his chief minister. He there- 
fore recounts those things here ^ 

On from 

j§(; J he says ‘ The duke says, “ Seeing 
this happy tranquillity of the empire, I made a 
pure announcen^nt to Wan and Woo not delay- 

“'"."‘•"'(W A ST 

r«. !T 

IS then taken as addressed to the king, and ex- 
pounded : — “ Do you, in administering the govt 
observe the regular constitutions, and carry 
thena fully into execution, with an orderly dU- 
criroination. Allow none to follow courses 
which would be productive of calamity and 
distress. So will the empire for myriads of 
years be satiated with your virtue, and tht dm. 
aMy of Tin will for ever become that of Chw ’’ 
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VII. On the day Mow-shin, the king in the new city performed the 
annual winter sacrifice, offering a red bull to king Wan, and the 
same to king Woo. He then commanded a declaration to be prepar- 
ed, which was done by Yih in the form of a prayer, and it simply 
announced the remaining behind of the duke of Chow. The king’s 


28lh par. he says : — ‘ “ When the king causes 
the people of Yin, high and luw, to hare such 
orderly relations with one another, then will be 
seen the eottrse nf govt, for myriads of years, 
and the people will for ever look to our des- 
cendants and turn to their virtue.” Thus he 
stimulates the king to complete the work begun 
bg WSn and Woo' (T jh "K 

It would be easy to fill pages with smaller 
variations of view that have bwn proposed on 
this difficult passage ; but the student will pro- 
bably think that it has been dwelt upon at 
sufficient length. I will, however, here subjoin 
the version of Gaubil, and a note which he gives 

on the character His version is; — ‘Vous 

avez envoye un expres pour faire instruire les 
peuples de Yin, et vous iui avez ordonne de me 
demander en quel etat etoit ma sante' ; outre 
cela vous m’avez envoye en present deux vases 
remplis du vin Ku-tchang, et vous avez ainsi 
parle : il faut avoir le coeur pur et respectueux. 
Je me prosteme k terre, et je me sers de ces 
deux heureux vases pour marquer mon respect. 

‘Je n’oserois boire de ce vin; mais je m’en 
suis dRja servi pour bonorer avec respect Ven- 
vang. et Vou-vang. 

‘ Je souhaite que le Roi soit exact a imiter 
ses anc^tres, qu’il vive long terns sans fkcheux 
accident, que jnsqu’a dix mille ans il ait dee 
imitateurs de sa vertii, que les nouveaux sujets 
de la dynastie Yin jouissent d’unc longue et 
heureuse suite d’annfcs. 

‘ Je souhaite que jusqu’k dix mille ans vous 
gouverniez hereusenient les peuples de Yin. 
Dans tout ce qui les regarde, faites ensorte qu’ils 
se plaisent k suivre vos exemples.* 

I need not speak of the character of this 
version. His note is to the following effect 
‘The characters K express a wine made 
from black millet or mid an odoriferous 


herb called ^ . Arc. to the thought of king 
Ching, this required in him who used it a heart 
pure and full of respect. It was set apart 
therefore for the cerenionies performed to Hea- 
ven. or spirits, or to ancestors. It was employed 
perhaps in all the three cerenionies. Now the 
character which expresses the respect to be 
shown in the use of this wine is jjj^, which 

is composed of three other characters : -7J<, 
meaning to show to; pt|, the west; and 
country. Could the ancient Chinese have had in 
view, in the use of this character, the country 
of the west from which they had come forth ? 
Do we have in it, applied to these ceremonies, 
the vestiges of some ancient ceremony, in which 
they regarded the west, when they honoured 
Heaven, the Spirits, or their first ancestors? 
The Chinese characters are composed of several 
other characters, and the whole has regard to 
the thing expressed by the composite character ; 
the several characters are the simple ideas which 
make the comjiosite one. The analysis which 
I make here of the rharacter is but a con- 
jecture. I only give it as such, and I do not 
care to engage to find proofs of it in the ancient 
monuments and traditions of China. I know 
that several Europeans have abused the analysis 
of Chinese characters; but the Chinese them- 
selves make sometimes such analyses.’ 

Gaubil was at home when he brought his know- 
ledge of mathematical and astronomical science 
to bear on the illustration of Chinese chronology; 
but this conjecture about the meaning of the 
term cannot be called happy. sug- 

gests the idea of some religious meaning, as be- 
longing to the whole character ; but the other 

half of it — is entirely pAoaetu;,and suggests 
merely its name or sound. It enters in the same 
way into more than 30 other characters. The 
character is used in the ‘ Canon of Shun,’ p. 6, 
where I do not know that the idea of the objects 
sacrificed to being the fathers of the nation 
who had their seats in the west ever occurred 
to any one. 

Ch. VII. Pp. 29—31. Histobicai, notices 
OF THE POBLIC AHNOimCElIENT OF THE DUKB'S 
AFPOIirrHENT TO SESiallf AT Ld ; ANO OF R» 
SCBSEqUEBT COVEBNatEKI. 29. 
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guests, on occasion o/the killing the victims and offering the sacrifice, 
all made their appearance. The king entered the grand apartment, 
and poured out the libation. 

The king charged the duke of Chow to I’emain, and Yih, the 
preparer of the document, made the declaration ; — aJl in the 12th 
month. 

Then the duke of Chow greatly sustained the decree which WSn 
aud Woo had received, through the space of seven years. 


— we may conclude from the next p.ar. that this ■ 
was in the 12th month. The king was then in ! 
Lfi. We may believe that he had come to tt j 
expressly for the service which is here described. I 
Gan-kw6 supposed that he had arrived on the I 
day Mow-shin ; but in that case we should have i 


read ^ ^|j and not 

is the name given to the winter 
sacrifice in the temple of ancestors. Ts‘ae read 


the tliree characte.'s together, with 

the meaning which I have given in the transla- 
tion ; — whether correctly or not I cannot under- 


take to say. The occurring where it does, 
is a great difficulty. Keang Shing puts a com- 
ma at and then takes as another 

sacrifice, oflTered on the first day of the first 
montli of the next year. This was the view of 
K‘ang Shing, who also supposed that after the 
usual service of the day there was still the 
sf^ial sacrifice to Wftn and Woo, wliich follows. 
Lin Clie-k‘e says the best plan la to allow 
that the is inexplicable, and so pass over it. 


I believe he is right. Sf. — see Ana., VI., j 

- , — comp, on Bk. VI., j 

p. 6. ^ ^ 

the or ‘Recorder,’ who officiated on the 
occasion see again Bk. VI., p. 6, and also Bk 
X.p.13. 


there is fought again the battle .as to the meaning 
of which has been gone into on i>ar. 18. 

i ^ ^ ijM ' 

denotes all tlie princes present and assisting at 
the ceremonies, and specially those representing 
the previous dynasties. 

ing tlie victims.’ is descriptive of the whole 
service as ‘a pure sacrifice presented in the 
temple of ancestors.’ 

-T A A I® ill. 

‘ the king entered info the great apartment (i.e., 
the middle hall of the temple), and poured the 
fragrant spirits on tiie ground to invite the 
descent of tlie spirits.’ 30. I understand 
this par. as a resume of the preceding, witli an 
additional note of time. 31. According to the 

translation whicli I have given, the ‘seven years’ 
mentioned are to be calculated from the 7tli 
year of king Ching. As Ch'in 3ze-k‘ae says : — 
‘The duke of Ciiow acted as regent for seven 
years, and then wished to retire from public 
life ; but king Cliing detained him in the govt, 
of Lfl, where ho spent otlier seven years, making 
ill all fourteen years from tlie death of king 

Woo’ (see the view of course U 

contrary to the old interpreters and those wlio 
adtiere to their views. They think that the 
‘ seven years ’ here are simply the seven years 
of the duke’s regency. 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XIV. THE NUMEROUS OFFICERS. 


1 T. In the third month, at the commencement of the government of 
the duke of Chow in the new city of L6, he announced the royal ivill 


The Na-Mb of the Book. — ‘The | 
numerous Oftioers.’ By the ‘numerous ofBcera ’ | 
are iiiteiuk'd the officers of tlie previous dynasty, \ 
who had been removed along with the people to | 
the new city of L6. The phrase occurs several 
times, and is taken to designate the Book, which 
indeed was addressed to those officers. It is 
found in both the te.xts, and has its place among 
the ‘ Announcements ’ of the Shoo. 

The prefatory note about the Book ^see page 
10) says that when the new city of Climg-chow 
was completed, the obstinate people of Yin were 
removed to it ; and that it was then that the duke 
of Chow announced to them the royal will, as it 
is here set forth. This statement has given rise 
to some discussion. We have met with various 
passages in the two last Books, which make it 
appear that many of the people of Yin had been 
removetl to the country about the US before the 
dukes of Shaou and Chow received their mission 
to proceed thither. The same thing may be 
argued from passages in this Book itself as well. 
Hence Ts‘ae follows in the wake of Woo Ts'ae- 
Imu, and says we have here an instance of how 
little the notices in the so-called Confucian 
preface are to be depended on. Maou K‘e-liug 
has endeavoured to wesikeu the force of their 
observations, but witli little success. 

It is just possible that king Ching, on return- 
ing to Haou after the sacrifice described in the 
end of last Book, ordererl another migration of 
the people of Yin to I.O, and on a large scale ; 
and that their arrival at the new settlement 
gave occasion to this address. This would re- 
concile the statement in the preface and the 
iutiinatioiis which are found of previous remo- 
vals of the people ; but it can be given only as i 
a supposition. 


Contents. The object of the announcement 
is to recimcile the minds of the people of Yin, 
and especially of the higher classes among 
them, to their lot. The day of Yin had gone 
by. The House of Chow was in the ascendant. 
They had been dealt with kindly and generous- 
ly. They had better .acijuiesce in their condition, 
and by loyalty deserve well of their new masters. 
If they did not do so, a worse thing would come 
upon them. 

Tlie address or announcement, much broken 
up, occupies the whole of tlie Book after the 
introductory paragraph. It has been divided 
into four chapters. The first, parr. 2 — t, 
vindicates the justice of the sovereigns of Chow 
in taking the empire to themselves. Tlie second 
parr. 5 — 15, unfolds the causes why the dynasty 
of Yin had been set aside. The third, parr. 
10 — 2d, shows how it h.Td been necessary to 
remove the people to L6, and with what good 
intention the new city bad been built. The 
fourth, parr. 24 — 26, shows that comfort and 
prosperity are here at 1.6 open to their attain- 
ment, while by perseverance in disafiection 
they will only bring misery aud ruin on them- 
selves. 

Ch, I. Pp. 1 — 4. When the address was 
DELIVERED. The house of Chow had over- 
thrown THE dynasty of Yin, hot from ambi- 
tion, but in execution op the will of God. 

I. Inti oduclori/. , — this 

third month is most naturally reckoned from 
the sacrifice described in the concluding parr, 
of the last Book. Sums call the year the first 
of Cliiiig’s reign, i.e., after he attained his ma- 
jority. Otiiers call it the first of the duke 
of Chow’s government of I.O Woo Ching 
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2 to the officers of the Shang dynasty, saying^ “ The king speaks to 
this effect: — ‘Ye numerous officers who remain from the dynasty 
of Yin, great ruin came down on Yin from the want of pity 
in compassionate Heaven, and we, the princes of Chow, received 
its favouring decree. We accordingly felt charged with its bright 
terrors; carried out the punishments which kings inflict; rightly 
disposed of the appointment of Yin ; and finished tht> work of God. 

3 Now, ye numerous officers, it was not that our small country 
dared to aim at the appointment of Yin. But Heaven was not with 


would identify this month, indeed, with the 
third of the previous year, and the address here 
with what I have called the ‘ written speei- 
iications ’ delivered then to the people of Yin 
and the chiefs of the various States; but it 
is suflicient to have referred to liis view. 

‘ when he commenced discharging the busi- 
ness of the govt, of Lo.’ J 

— we might take as simply = ‘ there- 
upon.’ The critics, however, all complete its 
meaning as in the translation, — 

officers are said to be those of 
‘ the king of Shang,’ meaning Show ; or perhaps 
we should take in the plural, and then 
= ‘ the Shang dynasty.’ 

Pp. 2-4. Chow onb) executed justice in over- 
throwing Yi/t, — was but the instrument in the hands 

”/<« ^ 

, — for the meaning of comp. 

Bk. Vn., p. 1, and XVI., p. 2. On 
see Pt. n., Bk. 11., p., 21, and on Men. v., Pt. I., 
i, 1. In addition to the two explanations of 
the meaning of which are cited in the notes 
on Mencius, I find a third, given here by Ma 
Yung,— that the autumnal sky is called be- 
cause ‘ the autumn air is killing 

and he argues that what is said immediate- 
ly after of ruin inflicted by Heaven confirms this 
acet. of the character Keang Shing approves 


this view ; but there is more force in the lan- 
guage, when we take as = 'compassionate.’ 
W’ith sorrow was the ruin sent down, but Yin 
could not be spared, so great was its wickedness. 
— ‘Without pity, pitying Heaven sent down 
great ruin on Yin.’ ^ ^ ^ 

“Ife ^ ^ ^ i »» ‘h® 

translation. This requires a considerable sup- 
plement. Keang Shing, without such sup., 

makes the text«^ M ^ 

‘ our Chow lent its aid to the charge of Heaven ; • 
— with which the student will probably be still 
less satisfied. ^ ^ comp. 

in ‘The Announcement of T‘ang,’ p. 4, 

M i Speech 

of T'eng,’ p. 4, we have ‘carry 

out the punishment appointed by Heaven.* 

The ‘punishment ’ here is the same, but describ- 
ed with reference to the agents employed by 
Heaven to execute it. 

not easy to catch the exact force of here 
and in p. 14. We must accept the definition of 
it by IE. to correct,’ ‘ to rectify.’ But in the 
rectification of the decree of Yin, there was in- 
volved the overthrow of the dynasty. 

^ Jl ^ ‘ complete 

the work or business of God.’ 3. -tIS 

tijl I ‘ to shoot at.’ See Ana. VII., xxvi. 
K‘ang-shing and Wang Suh read but they 
) must have written, we may almost say, that 
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Yin, for indeed it would not strengthen its misrule. \t. therefore 
helped us ; — did we dare to seek the throne of ourselves ? • God was 
not for Yin, as appeared from the conduct of our inferior people, in 
which there is the brilliant dreadfulness of Heaven. 

II. ‘ I have heard the saying — “ God leads men to tranquil securi- 
ty;” but the sovereign of Hea would not move to such security, 
whereupon God sent down corrections, indicating His mind to 


character by mistake for They define it by 
‘ to take,’ and liy j^, ‘ to drive out.’ 

••e., did 

not any longer give its favour to Yin. Gan-kw8 
read this on with the next clause, and has 

ven did not — or does not — give its favour to 
those who arc not sincerely strengthening their 
govt.’ Keang Shing and Ming-.shing, pointing 
in the s.aine w.ay, but dissatisfied with G.in- 

kwO’s explanation, take change 

into on the slenderest ground, — in fact, 
without any ground at .all, — making the whole = 

which is to me more uusatisfactorj' than the 
view which they condemn. The view given in 
the translation was first proposed by Soo Shih. 

is to be taken in- 
terrogatively. 4. How was the mind of 
Heaven known to be averted from Yin ? This 
par. supplies the answer; — ‘By the disafiTectioii 
of the people.’ We have here again the doctrine 

of vox populi vox Dei. 'rfr ^ If’”*’'® 

change of style from the indefinite term ‘Heaven’ 
to the personal ‘ God ’ is to be remarked. We 
have met with it before. ItffeTK 

‘ was what our people held fast and did.’ The 
expression is peculiar, but this explana- 

tion of it is much preferable to that of Gan- 
kwfi, who reads in the 3d tone, and says : 

the lower people of our House ot Chow main- 
tained their right hearts, and were for us.’ A 


peculiar force of the common in the Shoo, 
is very marked here. It serves to link the 
variotis propositions together, indicating that 
they form a series, each one being a sequence 
of what has preceded. 

Ch. TI. Pp. .5 — 15. The ueasons for the 

OVEKTHROW OF YlH; ILLO.STRATED BY REFER- 

F.MCE TO Yin’s own overthuow of thf. dyn- 
asty OF Hea. 5, 6. 7 'ke fall of Hea and rise 
ofShong. 5. 

meaning of these clauses has been very various- 
ly expl.iined. Tlie whole par. seems to me to 
speak about KiiS, and the ruin of the Hea dynasty 
brought about by liiin ; and in acc. with this, 
these two preliminary clauses are best under- 
stood as in the translation. 

‘ God leads men to a condition of tranquil ease.’ 
How does he lead men to this ? By the inward 
satisfaction and ontward prosperity ivhich be- 
long to a course marked by obedience to His 
will. It is added that ‘ the sovereign of Hea — 
KetS, that is — would not move to this securitv.’ 

^ ^ so 

to security, but hurried himself on to peril’ (see 
^ ^ M)- Gan-kwS’s view 

makes the passage have reference to Keii. but is 
more superficial. It is thus paraphrased by 
Ying-tS: — ‘The feeling of supreme Heaven is a 
wish that the people should always enjoy a 
tranquil happiness ; but Ke8, the king of Uei, 
rebellious to Heaven and injurious to the people, 
would not allow them to move towards this 
tranquil h.Tppiness.’ Keang Shing likewise un- 
derstood Ke« by J^, but he takes in ^l| 
as belonging to the second clause. He then 
says that (y | (he reads '0^ for 
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him. /iw, however, would not be warned God, but proceeded 
to greater dissoluteness and sloth and excuses for himself. Then 
Heaven no longer regarded nor heard him, but disallowed his 

6 great appointment, and inflicted extreme punishment. Hereupon it 
charged your founder, T‘angthe Successful, to set Hea aside, and by 

7 means of able men to rule the empire. From T‘ang the Successful 
down to the emperor Yih, every sovereign sought to make his virtue 


AS 

‘ to load or bring forward wortbies 
left ill obscurity, meaning tliat Heaven wishes 
sovereigns to employ the worihy.’ Tlie second 
clause=‘iiut Ke« would not conform to tins rule 
of employing the worthy.’ Woo Ch’iiig struck 
out a new path for himself, supposing that down 

to it is tlie great Yji and other good kings 
of Hea wlio are spoken of. — ‘When sovereigns 
love idleness and pleasure. God leads and puts 
them away. But the kings of Hea, like Yii, K‘e, 
and Shaou-k'gng, by their anxious diligence 
accorded with tliis mind of Heaven, and went 
not on to any idle ways, so tliat God sent down 
to them his favour and protection ( 

This variety of opinion shows tliat 
the meaning of the text is uncertain; but that 
winch I have given seems to be decidedly the 
preferable view of it. 

here also, botii the meaning and the pomtine 
are lar from being agreed upon. Woo Ch'ing’s 
view ot tlie whole par., which lias been given 
above, makes liiin pass after ^ to Ke«, to tliat 

f 

But when it came to this sovereign of Hea, 
K^. Ke-ing Shing, after Ma Yung, puts a 
comma at and reads with the next 
clause. The scope of the whole, howeve- is 
pretty cle.ir. In consequence of Kee's character 
and course. Heaven scut down various preuioiii- 


tory warnings, to arouse him to a recognition 
of its will. Ts'ne says ^ ^ ^ 

Gan-kwf) takes the ‘tow8rds,’a3 
not expressing tlie wiU of Heaven but iu favour 
towards tlie House of Hob, so that tlie visitii- 
uoiis intimated in were expressions of 

its kindly regard, which regard was only ex- 
tinguislicd by tlie subsequent recklessness of 
Kc 5. But this is finding too much in the char- 

■T'- 

not use the warnings given 

him by God.’ 

— comp. 

^ f ^ ^ Jt ‘Announce- 

ment of Cluiiig-hwiiy,’ p. 3. It is better to 
understand tlie plirasc as I Iiavo done, witli such 
a reference, than to take it, with \Voo Ch'iiig 
and others, as simply = 

it B# may be ‘ then or ‘ thereupon,’ 

appointment,’ i.e., to be sovereign of the empire. 
Tins is better than to take A^=^b# 

as Keang Shing does. 

^.-'seiil down and carried punishment to 
the uttermost.’ 6. 

—comp, the ‘T’ae-kea,’ Pt. i. 5, 

rule,’ Lin Che-k‘e joins 

to the preceding M jJ, which is 
very unlikely. 

. ^ ^2. Hoio the di/natty of Yin long eon- 

tifluedj and hozo it Jinalli^ j^erished, 7. Com- 
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8 illustrious, and duly attended to the sacrifices. And thus it was that 
while Heaven exerted a great establishing influence, preserving and 
regulating the house of Yin, its sovereigns on their part were humbly 
careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to manifest agood- 

9 doing corresponding to that of Heaven. But in these times, their 
successor showed himself greatly ignorant of t/te v'mjs of Heaven, and 
much less could it be expected of him that he would be regardful of 
the earnest labours of his fathers for the country. Greatly aban- 
doned to dissolute idleness, he paid no regard to the bright principles 

10 of Heaven, nor the awfulness of the people. On this account God no 
longer protected him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 

11 witnessed. Heaven was not with him because he did not seek to illus- 


p.Bk.X.,p.9, 

anxious about the sacrilices,’ i.c , dilic,ont!y .at- 
tended to them. The account of T'aii!{ in the 
‘T‘ae-kea,’ Ft. i., 2, gives a good illustiation 

both of the mm and the 8. 

Observe how the in the two parts of the 

par. correspond to each other. 

— ‘did not dare to lose God,’ i.e., the f-rvur 

of God. The critics all say 

^ 

dare to neglect the pattern set them by God, or 
to fail of the wish of God.’ 

‘caused their 

virtuous beneficial influence to reach tlie people 
in a manner corresponding to the vastness and 
greatness of Heaven.’ Keang Shing most unwar- 
rantably changes and enervates the sentiment, 
making the text merely =» 


HIS 1^’ ' before Heaven and enjoy- 

ed its blessing.’ 9. 

comp. Bk. X., p. 11. It is Show, of course, who 
is s]K)ken of. ^ m 

‘unintelligent of the waj’s of 
Heaven.’ The meaning given to 

in the par. of the 10th Bk. just referred to 
might suggest another version of tlie text ; but 
it will be found that we must take actively 
here, whereas it was passive in the ottier passage. 

^1 comp, the same phrase in Bk. 

X..p.l3;eto/. = ± 

i ^ ^ S 

toii of the former kings for the country.’ 

M ^ ii. ^ 

Bk. X., p. 9. 10. 

‘on this account.’ 11. Gan- 
kwb and Keang Shing take this par. as one long 
clause, assigning the reason of the ruin just men- 
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12 trate his virtue. 7rar?6’«Z, \vith regarrl to tlie overthrow of all States, 
great and small, throughout the four quarters of the empire, in 
every case there are reasons to be alleged for their punishment.’” 

13 “The king speaks to this etfect : — ‘Ye numerous officers of Yin, 
the case now is this, that the sovereigns of our Chow, from their 

14 great goodness Avere charged Avith the Avork of God. There was the 
charge to them, “ Cut off Yin.” They proceeded to perform it, and an- 

15 nounced the correcting Avork to God. In our affairs we have followed 
no double aims: — ye of the royal house of Yin must folloAv us. 


better to take it as in tlie translation.—^ 

M z- m di; 

li A general proposition j 
is liere laid down embracing the case of Show. 
Comp. Bk. X., p. 3. 

Pp. 13 — 15. T/ie sovereir/ns of Chow in ovtr- 
throwiitg J in hod merely performed the will of 
God. 13. 

— ‘ the sovereigns 
of Chow ’ were kings Wftn and AVoo. ^ 
we must take both ^ and 
^ adverbs joined to tlie verb The 

Slugs undertook the work, and they did so 
witti a great and almost more than human 
efficiency. Le-ts‘eang say s 

ilP^'®k.m,p.6. 14. 

may suppose this announcement to 
have ^n made, either while the operations 
gainst Show were in progress, as related in Bk. 
HI., pp. b ^ or after they were completed as 
in the same Bk p. 3. 15. The translation 

Ts'ae, who succeeds better 
witi^t than any other of the critics. He says • 

-.a 7 ' R ■S- jSS * ft R 


.^, ‘As Chow had not been double to God, 
dare Yin be double to Chow ?’ 

J p. 1. Lin Clie-k'c goes round 
about the passage in a strange way : — 

"tfel’ ' business of cutting off 

A’lii, we were acting in obedience to Heaven 
and in accordance with men. One movement 
accomplished the work. AVc did not need to go 
twice to the capital of Yin. But you would 
not discern to whom the favour of Heaven bad 
fallen. After your overthrow yon rebelled, and 
caused us a second time to put our forces in 
motion. It was you, belonging to the House of 
the kings of Shang, who called us to go to your 
capital of Yin.’ As far-fetched is the inter- 
pretation of K^ng Siiing, who takes 

' ^ (1 Up 35 T-’ ^ ^ 
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16 III. ‘May I not say that you were veiy lawless? I did r.ot want 

17 to remove you. The thing came from your own city. M'hen I 
consider also how Heaven has drawn near to Yin with so great 
tribulations, it must be tliat there was there what was not right.’” 

18 ^ “The king says, ‘Ho! I declare to you, ye numerous officers, it 
is simply on account of these things that I have removed and 
settled you in the west; — it was not that I, the one man, considered 
it a pai't of my virtue to make you untranquil. The thing was from 


Ch. III. Pp. 16 — 23. Thet H.VD ohmged 

tub kino MV CONTINUED DISAFV'ECTIOS TO 
KEMOVE THEM TO Lfl. He HAD DEALT KIND- 
LY WITH THEM, AND WAS I'KEPABED TO DO SO 
STILL .MORE. TllEIR REMOVAL TO Ld M'AS 
INTK.VDED FOR TIICIB Ol>OD. 16, 17. Tt 

trtu the liiwlexs amt renlitiuerl disaffection of Yin 
vhich had necessitated their retnocai; 16. 

"2 01 ~ 7 ^ ' 2 ^, — the emphatic force of 

the iT is brought out in English by using the 
negative interrogation. ■= 

‘lawle.ss,’ ‘unregulated.’ The reference is to 
the rebellion of Woo-kung and his people, with 
the king’s uncles who had been set over them. 

, — 1|^, ‘to move,’ ‘to ex- 
cite in this case = ‘ to remove.’ ^ 

g,,-comp. ^ g in the ‘In- 
structions of E,’ p. 2. 17. Here, as in p. 

II, 1 have translated according to the view of 
Ts'ae, whose exposition of the whole is — 

iE> W 1w ^ Gan-kwO ex- 

^nds it ^ ii: A’ ^ K' A 

^ thought of Heaven ; 
and having reference to the great crimes of Yin, 
inflicted the punishment of death, because Show 
would not correct himself and think of the 
laws.’ This is absurd enough, but not so much 


so as it may at first appear, Gan-kwo under- 
standing the ^ M ^ of the last par. 
to have reference to Show. Keang Shing takes 
a view of the par. quite as wide of the mark, 
making 2“=^’ ‘ to put to death,’ and inter- 

# ig: it ^ iK- 4 
^ ^ T is iffi A 
W^±^Efr ifei:T>jE 


P. 18, TAe king reiterates his assertion that in 
removing them to Ijo he was merely olteying the will 
of Heaven, There was no reason why they should 

murmur ctgainst him, — see on Bk. VII., p,. 

, ‘onacconntof 

these tilings,’ the facts, men tinned in the two prec. 
parr. — ‘ have transferred 

your dwelling and wesIeWyou,’ i.e., have removed 
and settled you here in the west. L6 lay south 
and west from Show's old capital, though it was 
to the east of Haou, Woo’s capital. Keang Shing 
strangely argues for the meaning of as 

being | [- ‘to give rest to,’ so that the 
meaning is — ‘I have changed the place of your 
dwelling in order to give you rest ’ W 

Jg K (S .a tit)- 

The expres- 
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the decree of Heaven ; do not resist me ; I dare not have any further 

19 change for you. Do not murmur against me. Ye know that your 
fathers of the Yin dynasty had their archives and narratives showing 

20 how Yin superseded the appointment of Hea. Ye now indeed say 
further, ^'-The ojicers of Hea were chosen and promoted to the 
imperial court, or had their places among the mass of officers." I, 
the one man, listen only to the virtuous and employ them; and 
it was with this view that 1 presumed te seek you out in your hea- 
venly city of Shang. I thereby follow the ancient example^ and have 
pity on you. Your present non-employment is no fault of mine; 
It is by the decree of Heaven.’” 


^ ^ A ^ 0 

# $ 'It s 
hI ^ ^ M 

'It ^ T w fa 


Wo 

o 


13 >=> 
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3*0” *3 here difRcult. Keang Shing 

gives for the whole — 

'14 ‘was not because iny disposi- 

tii.ii is ro.stk'ss.’ 

— T liavc translated this 
after 'I’s'ae. and Gaii-kwS took substantially the 
^.ne meaning:-^ M ^ ^ ^ 

The editors of Yung- 
ching!s Shoo s«'>y this interpretation is suitable 
enough ; but they also mention with approbation 
another, propos^ by Liii Che-k‘e: — ‘The thing 
wa.s from the <lecree of Heaven. That was not 
to be resiated, and I did !iot dare to make any 
dolay in obeying it. Do not murmur against 
me, as if the transference of you here proceeded 
from me.’ It is difficult to decide between the 
two. On tlie whole, 1 think the first is prefer- 
able. 

Pp. 19, 20. YfVs overthrow of Ilea sufficiently 
justified Chow's overthrow of Yin ; and if the 
officers of 1 ni were not noiv treated so well as those 
cf Hea had been, they had only themselves to blame 

* the prior — early — ages of Yin.* 

Koo Seili-ch‘ow says that hy we are 


to understand the engraved tablets kept in the 
depositories, and by the same circulated 
through the empire 

0#^)- -’o- 

^ = ‘to bring forward;’ 
make clioice of,’ ‘ to promote.’ By we are 
evidently to understand — f~ , ‘the of- 

ficers of the Hea dynasty.’ Tiie officers of Yin 
urge that tliey were not treated as those of Hea 
had been. sea®. — all agree that the 

capital of tl>e Yin dyn.isty and country about it 
are hero intended. But why is it called ‘ the 
heavenly ’city ? ’ K'ang-sliing says, • Because it 
Iind been originally establisli^ by lloaven.’ Leu 
Tsoo-hcen and others say, ‘Because there the 
eniTCrors of Yin — the sons of Heaven — had 
dwelt.’ Wang Sub says The king means to 
say, “ Shang, which is now my heavenly city.” ’ 
1 think it may be spoken ironically — ‘yow 
heavenly city.’ Keang Shin g takes the language 

from f*-A to 1 ^ to be spoken of the 
appointment of the viscount of Wei. — *1 also 
had regard to and einplo 3 ed the virtuous, and 
1 therefore ventured to seek out the descendant 
of your kings in the city,’ &c. This is amusing- 
ly ingenious, but few will be found to adopt the 
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“The king says, ‘Ye numerous officers, formerlj’-, when I came 
from Yen, I greatly mitigated the penalty in favour of the lives of 
the people of your four countries. At the same time I made evi- 
dent the punishment appointed by Heaven, and removed you to this 
distant, abode, that you might be near the ministers wlio had served 
in our honoured capital^ and learn their much obedience.’” 


view. The king is evidently speaking of what 
lie had done to those whom he was addressing. 

Ti.. 

meaning is that the king hoped their removal 
to LS would lead them to virtue and loyalty, so 
that it was really an act of kindness to them. 
While they were vicious and disaff'ected, it would 
be contrary to tlie will of Heaven to confer 
dignities and offices on tliem. 

P. 21. The officers and people of Yin had realty 
been dealt taith very leniently. This par. refers to 
the time three or four years back, wlien the 
rebellion of Woo-king, supported by the king's 
nnclcs, had been disposed of. Tlie wild tribe 
of the Yen — a district corresponding to the pres, 
dis. of K‘cuU-fow, dep. cf Yen-chow, Sh;-n-tung 
— had joined with the insurgents. We hear of 
them again in Bk. XVIII., as in .arras a second 
time against the new dynasty. The crushing 
of the Yen had been the last act in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. When that was accom- 
plished, the duke of Chow — for he was the agent, 
though the thing is here ascribed to the king, 
after the manner of ‘ The Great Announcement ’ 
— had time to deal with the people of Yin. Our 
natural conclusion from this par. is certainly that 
many of tlie people of Yin were then removed 

is here used in the sense of ‘ to diminish/ 
‘ to mitigate.’ Their lives were all forfeited ; 
but the king spared their lives, and only banish- 
ed them. We have not met with this usage of 
the character before ; but it is now quite common 
in legal language. Gan-kw6 took as 

equivalent to Ving-tS says : — sa# 

S-tfe. ‘Tii« pMpio 

consider their sovereign to l)c their life, and 
henee the sovereign is designated ■■ the life of the 


people.”’ The mraning then is — ‘I made an 
end of the rulers of your four kingdoms, 
thereh 3 ' executing on them the punishment ap- 
pointed by Heaven.’ But this is very far-fetched, 
and unwarranted. Nor is the view given by 
Keaiig Siting more likely. — ‘ I sent down lessons 
and commands for you. the people of the four 
kingdoms, and carried clearly out the punish- 
ment appointed by Heaven upon their rulers.’ 
By the ‘four kingdoms’ we are to understand 
the ‘ imperial domain of Yin,’ which had been 
portioned out to Woo-kang, and three of the 
king's uncles sec the note on Bk. VI, p. 12. 

Both and are defined by ‘ far,’ 
‘distant.’ 

— ^ is here taken as = ^ ‘ the honoured 

Chow,’ a name given to H.aou, the old c.apital of 
Chow, ill distinction from the new capital of 

Ld. It was in the duke’s mind, in 
prospect of the new capital, that the old trusted 
ministers of Chow should remove to it, wlien 
the influence of their character and principles 
would affect beneficialh' the adherents of the 
old dynasty brought there into contact with 
them. The translation is after the ‘ Daily Ex- 

H S K is fS 

little to choose between this and the following 

ingenious exposition hy Choo He: — tarn 

^ ‘ might be near 

us. serve us, and be ministers to us, honouring 
and imitating the rich and full obedience of 
our Chow.' 
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22 “The king says, ‘ I declare to you, ye numerous officers of Yin, 
— now I have not put you to death, and tliereforc 1 repeat to you 
my charge again. I have built this great city here in Lo, considering 
that there was no other place in which to receive my guests from the 
four quarters, and also that you, ye numerous officers, might here 
with zealous activity, perform the part of ministers to us with 

23 much obedience. You have still here I may say your grounds, and 
here you may still rest in your duties and dwellings. 

24 If you can reverently obey. Heaven will favour and compassionate 
you. If you cannot reverently obey, } ou will not only not have 


Pp. 22, 23. The king again repeals hU objects 
in building Lo, and iinpi esses on the ojfiecrs of Yin 
the kindness with ivhich he was treating them, 

22. 

‘ to ruiwat.’ They had received one charge on 
their first rentoval ; the present address iniglit 
be considered a repetition of it. 

, — possibly the ‘ great 

city ’ here may be the its , or imperial city, 
in connection with tlie building of which we 
have seen that the duke of Shaou was specially 
despatched. Tliough ‘ the lower capital,’ where 
the otlicers of Yin were located may have been 
previously built, at least in part, the design in- 
tended by it could not be realized, until the other 
was likewise prepared. 

king & ‘ guests * were the princes com- 
ing to court from all the States. 


fr y® hasting and 

rumiing.’ 23. Gan-kwd took this par. as 
a promise.— ‘If you learn obedience to us, and 


become loyal subjects, then you will still have 
here your grounds,’ ic. But it is Ix-tter to take 
the language as bi.storical, and showing how 
generously they Wicen treated, t^— 
herc = onr‘I may say.’ ‘business,’ 

‘ duties.’ jJ- = Jg, ‘ dwellings,’ ‘ settlements.’ 

Cll. IV. Pp. 24 — 26. I.ET THE OFFlCEas 
OP Yin ACQUIESCE IS THF.IR LOT, AKD THEY 
MAT HATE A HAPPY ASB PROSPEROUS FUTURE 
IN I.O. If they refuse to i>o so, they will 
BRING ON TIIE.VISELVES UTTER RUIN. *>4 

, — ‘If you can reTcrence.* We 
are not to find in here all that is denoted hy 
‘ the virtue of reverence ’ in Bk. XIII., but a 
standing in awe and submission to what had 
happened to them. ^ |^,_each of 

these verbs and ^ has a meaning of iu 
own. We are not to think that they mn into 
each other. As Lin Che-k‘e has it, 

-jB, 

-compare ^ in p. 21. 'I’lic 
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your lands, but I will also carry to the utmost Heaven's inflictions 

25 on your persons. Now you may here dwell in your villages, 
and perpetuate your families ; you may pursue your occupations 
and enjoy your years in this Lo; your children also will prosper; 
— all from your being removed here.’” 

26 “The king says, — ; and again he says, ‘Whatsoever I have 
spoken, is all on account of rny anxiety about your residence here.'" 


punishment of Heaven tlicre spohen of had 
only deprived them of their grounds in Yin ; 
this would deprive them of their lives. 25. 

the prefixed to |^, indicates, I tliink, that 

we are not to suppose that L6 is intended by ^ , 
— which, however, is the view of Lin Clie-k-e. 
Ts‘ae says that we are to understand the ‘ vii- 
lages ’ formed by the families around every 

four 71^1 or space of 3,600 mow. Every family, 
in connection with such a settlement, had its 
five mow, for houses and private garden, — in 
the field, and 21 in the associate village ; see 
Mencius, I., Pt. I., iii., 4. Taking this view, we 
must understand that the king iS not addressing 
here the officers of Yin merely, but the body 
of the people who had been removed from their 
old settlements. will then signify the 

homes of the several families belonging to each 
Tillage. as in p. 23. ^ 

— Gan-kwO takes this, as an additional predicate 


about their descendants, and makes 

M fir ^ S 

arise, and following your transformation also 
become good.’ It is much better to take the 
clause as I have done, — a view first proposed by 
Soo Shill. 

P. 26. After the Q there must be some- 
thing wanting. Compare the two last para- 
graphs of Book X VIII. There is probably some • 

thing lost also after the Q • cannot 
take as meaning ‘now it must be = 
and would hardly commence a sentence. 

is also elliptical. Ts‘ae brings out the 
meauingUmc-g^ ^ ^ ^0? W’^ 

siting makes the clause hortatory : — 

This is not so likely. 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK. XV. AGAINST LUXURIOUS EASE. 

MIJ H. m =f- 

I. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! the superior man rests in this, 
— that he will have no luxurious ease. He first understands the 
painful toil of solving and reaping, how it conducts to ease, and thus 


The Nave of the Book.— 'Avoid- 
ing Luxurious Ease.’ These words are taken 
from tlie first paragraph. They are the keynote 
to tlie wliolo Book, and lienee are rightly taken 
to designate it. Gaubil says the cdiaractcrs 
mean — ‘ 11 nie /nut pos se Um'er nu pJaisir* Med- 
liurst entitles the Book — On avoiding luxurious 
ease.' an'l are used interchangeably. 

Their primary signification is that of ‘ idleness 
compare llencius, \TI.. Pt. II., xxiv. l,and IV., 
Pt. II., xx,x. 2. But as the character is used 
in the Shoo, it docs not denote a mere passive 
idleness, but one in which, while the proper 
duties are neglected, improper lusts and grati- 
lications may be eagerly sought ; see the ‘Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 14; et al. Still the idea of the 
term here is that of ‘ lu.xurious or indulgent 
ease.’ is used as the imperative #• 

The Book is found in both the texts. It comes 
under the division of ^|] or ‘ Instructions.’ 

Contests. The prefatory note is simply to 
the etfoct that ‘the duke of Chow made the 
Woo y'M without a word about the time or 
occasion of it. The geneial view, which there 
is no reason to dispute, is tliat the duke of Chow- 
addressed it to king Ching, soon after he had 
resigned the government into his hands. That 
the minister thought it necessary thus to ad- 
monish the young sovereign confirms what I 
have several times urged, that there was between 
them a measure of dissatistaction on the one 


side and of suspicion on the other. There arc 
six pauses in the course of the address, which 

is resumed always with a ^ 0 PJ| 
‘ The duke of Chow said, “ Oh 1 " ’ A 
division into seven chapters is thus suggested. 

In parr. 1 — 3, the duke leads the king to 
find a rule for himself in the laborious toils 
which devolve on tlie husbandnmn. In parr. 
4 — 7, he refers to th'e long reigns of three of the 
sovereigns of the Yin dynasty, and the short 
icigiib of others, as illustrating how the blessing 
of Heaven rests on the diligent sovereign. In 
parr. G — 11, the example of their own kings, 
T‘ae, Ke, and Win is adduced with the same 
object. In parr. 12, 13, the duke addresses the 
king personally, and urges him to follow the 
example of king Wan and flee from that of 
Show. Ill 14, 15, he stimulates him by reference 
to ancient precedents to adopt his counsels, and 
shows the evil efifects that will follow if he 
refuse to do so. In parr. 16 — 18, ho shows him 
by the examples of the good kings of Yin and 
of king Wan how he ought to have regard to 
ilie opinions of tlie common people, and gird 
himself to diligence. The last par. is a single 
admonition that the king should lay what had 
been said to heart. 

Ch. I. Bp. 1 — 3. The gre.at pkincipi-b, 

THAT THERE SHOULD BE NO INDULGENT EASE. 

It is e.nforced by a reference to the toils 

OF HUSRANDRY, AND THE FKl.yUENT DEGENE- 
RACY OF THE SONS OF TUOSL 'WHO HAVE TOU.EI> 
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3 he understands t/ie law of the support of the inferior people. I 
have observed among the inferior people, that where the parents 
have diligently laboured in sowing and reaping, their sons often 
do not understand this painful toil, and abandon themselves to ease, 
and to village slang, and become quite disorderly. Or where they do 
not do so, they throw contempt on their parents, saying, ‘Those 
old people have heard nothing and know nothing.’” 

4 11. The duke of Chow said, “Oh ! I have heard that aforetime the 
emperor of Yin, Chung-tsung, was grave, humble, reverential, and 


HAED. 1. ^ - 

K'ang-shing thought that here was 

epoken simply of the ruler jJ^ 

without any implication of 
the virtuous character wliioli is commonly de- 
noted by tile expression. He must be wrong. 
Tile designation is to be taken of ‘ tlic man of 
virtue,’ with an application of it implied to 
such a man in autliority. I take as a verb 

~ lf~ . The usage is akin to tliat in Bk. 

( ■=■ is then under the govt, of m- 

Ts'ae, after Leu Tsoo-lieen, gives for tlie par. — 


^ ^ m M M. ^ ’’""es 

out the meaning very well. Ch'ing and Gan- 
kw6 both put a comma at — wliicli is very 

harsh. The - former says : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ; and the 

^ M 2. It is as weU to 

take -y* as the subject of the two 
here. The meaning would be substantially tlic 
same if we supposed tlic language directly ad- 
dressed to king Cliing, when would 

= ‘ when you first understand.’ The only dif- 
ficulty is with the 'The cliaracters 

simply show that ease and plenty are a result 
of the toils of husbandry. Gan-kw8 attributed 
a sort of hortatory force to them, and inter- 


p--' it*. 

^ ^ ^ 8^ ^ “8 

reaping are the toilsome business of tlie hus- 
bandman. This must first be known, and then 
plans for ease may be laid.’ Soo Sliih objected 
to this that the object of tlie duke of Chow was 
to get the king to put away tlie thought of 
ease, and it was not likely lie would begin to 
suggest to him the idea of ‘ planning for ease.’ 
The criticism is subtle, but correct. ‘ What the 
inferior people depend on ’ is their hard toil in 
tlie fields. Tliat is the law of their support. 
Ease comes from it as a matter of course. 
Ease finds them ; tliey do not seek it. 3. 
— compare 

XII., p. 11. 4- A , — as in the last par., 

^ ^ M.’ 

in the translation. is ‘ a proverb,’ ' a 


saying.’ Gan-kw6 understands by it ‘coarse 
language,’ taking it=^P see Ana. XI., xvi., 

4. Kcang Shing reads — 75 f*. 75 a. 

imZ' wi. ‘they become idle, and 
indulge in pleasure, behave rudely, and are 
lawless.’ I prefer the received text and inter- 
pretation. 

A’ as I have translated it ; or it may mean 
our predecessors.’ 


Ch. II. Pp. 4 — 7. The advxntaoes op 

AVOIDING SEI.P-ISnOLr.ENT EASE SHOWN BY 
THE Hlstunr OF SEVEEAL of the SOVEEElGNS 


VOL. in. 
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foarful. lie measured himself with reference to the appointment 
ot Heaven, and cherished a reverent apprehension in governing the 
j)eople, not daring to indulge in useless ease. It was thus that 
Chung-tsung enjoyed the throne for seventy and five years. 

“ If we come to the time of Kaou-tsung, he toiled at first away from 
the court, and was among the inferior people. When he came to 
the throne, it may be said that, while he was in the mournin" shed, 
for three years he did not speak. Afterwards he was still mclined 
not to speak ; but w’hen he did speak, his words were full of 
harmonious wisdom. He did not dare to indulge in useless and easy 


Of THE Ti.n iiYSASTr. 4. The case of Chumj- 
tsruaj. ^ lb ^ -t'*e 

liorc and the lullowing purr. = ' in tlie case of.’ 

^ 8.aerifieial title (^j of 

the emperor descril)od. See the note on T‘ae- 
mow, p. 220. and .are said to express 

the king’s reverence .Ts shown externally, while 
^iind.^ describe Ins inward feeling of it. 

^ ^ ^^Ts‘ac and many 

others understand ‘Heavenly princi- 


ples,’ BO that the meaning of the clause is, 'He 
nie.nsured (= defined the rules of life for) himself 
in accordance with heavenly principles.’ But 
this is needless refining. The meaning rather is 
that Kaou-tsuug felt that ‘ the appointment of 
Heaven,’ which placed him upon the throne, 

brought withitcertain duties and responsibilities, 

on his discharge of which depended his retaining 
Heaven’s favour; he therefore measured himself 
to know whether his course was what it ought to 
be. Woo Ch'ing brings this meaning out very 

S 7 (6 St 'R 35 ^ Ifc' I 


said on p. 220 that we might doubt the length 
of Chung-tsung's reign, if it were not thus 
guaranteed by the dtikc of Chow. Two brothers 
are said to have preceded him on the throne ; — 
y"”g-ke, wlio reigned 12 years, and before 
him Seaou-ke&, who reigned 17 years. If Chung- 
tsung were bom in the same year that their 
father died, d.c. 1664, he must have been 30 
when he succeeded to the empire. 


5. I he case of Kaou-tsung, 
of the last fart. 


isee nook, vui., 


the 0^ should evidently be read with the first 
clause, but it is dilB eult to explain it, or to ac- 
count for it. 

d'A comp. ‘ The Charge to YuS,’ Bt UL, 
p. 1. The old interpreters took 

It IS better to take it as = ‘ at first,’ i.e., 


while his father was alive ( 

‘with.’ 'The text must be supplemented 

It is perplexing to 


' loiij 


fi“d nsod as a preposition, and not simply 
a conjunction. 

,— in order 
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ways, but admirably and tranquilly presided over the empire of Yin, 
till in all its States, great and small, there was not a single murmur. 
It ivas thus that Kaou-tsung enjoyed the throne for fifty and nine 
years. 

6 “ In the case of Tsoo-kea, he would not unrighteously be emperor, 

and was at first one of the inferior people. When he came to the 
throne, he understood the lato of the support of the inferior people, 
and was able to exercise a protecting kindness towards their masses, 
and did not dare to treat with contempt the wudower and widows. 
Thus it was that Tsoo-kiia enjoyed the throne for thirty and three 
years. 


to bring out the meaning of Woo Cli'ing 

in ^ 

‘ He arose from among the people, and ascended 
the imperial scat.’ But in trying to account 

for the he overlooks the “fr pp has 
liere merely a conjunctive force, •= S- 7 } 

^ ^ ^ B -"* Tl” 

Charge to Yu6,’ Pt. i., p. 1. I hare said there 
that wo are not to suppose that the emperor 
during the years of mourning imaintained a total 
silence, but only kept from speaking on govern- 
mental matters. 'Phis is perhaps indicated by 

siiT'WtTia. 

— I liave translated this according to the account 
which we have in the beginning of ‘ The Charge 
to Yuc.’ KSang-shing supposed that tlie duke 
is still speaking of Kaou-tsimg during the time 
of mourning; but that is very unlikely. The 
history is evidently being carried on and for- 

, — ‘he made the 
Gtates — tlie empire — of Yin admirable and tran- 
quil,’ Ce^ he huslied all jarriugs, and produced 
great prosperity. 

6. Tie COM of Tttoo-keS. Tsoo-ke4 was the 
son o( Eaott-tsnug. I have mentioned on p. 269 
that Sze-ma Ts‘een says that Tsoo-keit was lewd 
and disorderly. Similar testimony is found in 
tile 0^. Having respect to these statements, 
Gau-kwO could not admit that the emperor 


spoken of here was the son of Kaon-tsung, 
and maintained that we were to find him in 
T‘ae-kcft, the grandson of T'ang. But from 
Chung-tsung the duke comeson to Kaou-tsung, 
approaching to the rise of their own dynasty of 
Chow ; — how unnatural the address would be if 
he were now to go back to the beginning of the 
times of Yin ! Moreover, the son of Kaou-tsung 
was styled Tsoo-ke4, wliile the grandson of 
T'ang was called T'ae-ket Nor does the con- 
finement of T‘ne-kc4 for a season by E Yin for 
bis misdeeds sufficiently answer the require- 
ments of the text, — 

>*h A’ ^ /I'* A 2 Gan-k.O 
“j— ® fi 3: ^ * 

;|^, ‘Tae-kea, being king, proved unrighteous. 
He had long displayed the conduct of an 
unworthy person, and E Yin confined him in 
T'ung.’ But the meaning thus given to 

which has already occurred three times in the 
address, and always with the signification of 
‘the inferior people,’ without any implication 
of unworthinesss, must bo rejected. On every 
ground we must conclude that the sovereign 
spoken of was not the grandson of T‘ang. He 
was tlie son of Kaou-tsuug. K'aug- shing lias a 
story that Woo-ting wanted to disinherit Tsoo- 
ke4’s elder brother in favour of liim, and that 
Tsoo-kek, thinking such a proceeding would be 
unrighteous, w ithdrew and lived fora time among 
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7 “The emperors which arose after these all their life-time enjoyed 
ease. From their birth enjoying ease, they did not understand the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, nor hear of the hard labours of 
the inferior people. They only sought after excessive pleasures, 
and so not one of them enjoyed the throne for a long period. 
They continued for ten years, for seven or eight, for five or six, or 
perhaps only for three or four.” 

8 III. The duke of Chow said, “Oh ! there likewise were king T‘ae and 
king Ke of our own Chow, who attained to humility and reverential 


theeominonpeople(|g[^ 

^ ^ Ti'ae adduces tliis as the ground 
«f the language in the text, — 

E 8/I'A Ying-ta and Maou K‘e ling 
him object to tliis account, that no au- 
thority can be adduced for it, and that there is 
no evidence of Ki-a's elder brother being unwor- 
thy, while it is defaming a good king like 
Woo-ting to say that lie want^ to disinherit 
hit eldest son in favour of a younger brother. 
K'e-ling, therefore, supposes that Tsoo-kiia, in 
his youth, bad tx^n dissolute, and consorted 
with unworthy associates 

’ But here is tlie mean- 
ing of to which I have objected above. 

His explanation is as much an hypothesis as 
that of K'ang-shing, whom he vehemently con- 
demns. The truth is, — while it is plain that it 
is the son of Kaou-tsung of whom the duke of 
Chow speaks, we do not know enough of tliat 
emperor to explain all his language. Gan- 

E K ^ )li 

It is better to take ^ = 
as in tlie translation. 

7. The other emperors of Ytn. ^ M 'A- 
— ‘ being born, they had ease.’ The ‘ Daily 



Explanation ’ says : — 

Kiiang Shing says in- 
geniously that the repetition of 

indicates that thus it w.is with one emperor 
and another. It is os well, however, to construe 
as I have done. 

another reading for this is 

but the meaning is the same. 

, — ‘ could come to old age but the sequel 


shows that he is speaking of the occupancy 
the throne. A long life and a loi^ reign, how- 
ever, would generally go together. It is to be 
observed that the reigns of the other sovereigns 
of Yin were not so short as the text says. 
Tliere were six emperors after Tsoo-kei, of 
whom one reigned 21 years ; a second, 23; and 
the tyrant Show himself, 28. Between Kaou- 
tsung and Chuiig-tsung, again, there were 12 
reigns, of which only 2 were under ten years. 

Cli. 111. Pp. 8 — 11. The duke directs the 
king’s attention to the princes op their 

OWN DYNASIV, — TO KINGS T‘AE AND Ke, AND 
ESPECIALLY TO KING WaN. g. 

■25’ the j|^ corresponds to the ^ with 
which pp. 6 and 6 begin. 

— see Bk. 111., p. 5 ; and the notes in pp. 268. 269. 
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9 awe. King Wan dressed meanly, and gave himself to the work of 

10 tranquillization, and to that of husbandry. Admirably mild and beai> 
tifully humble, he cherished and protected the inferior people, and 
showed a fostering kindness to the widower and widows. From 
morning to midday, and from midday to sundown, he did not allow 
himself time to eat ; — thus seeking to secure the happy harmony 

11 of the myriads of the people. King WS,n did not dare to go to any 
excess in his excursions or his hunting, and from the various States 
he received only the correct amount of contribution. He received 


g :J^j| ‘to press 

hard,* and ‘to repress,’ Hence g ;^“=‘to 

he liamble.’ 9. , — cotnp, 

what Confucius says about Yu, Ana, VUI^ xxi, 
‘ to approach to ; ’ here =» ‘ to appljr 

giving rcxKjse to the people.’ 

‘ services giving nourishment to 
the people.’ See Mencius, I., Pt. 11^ v., 3. 
Kiiang Shing takes ^ so tliat the par. 

would have a very unworthy meaning, — ‘ king 
Wan occupied himself with mean affairs,’ &c. 


both defined by 


and 


‘admirable,’ ‘excellent.’ 
If Wan’s mildness, it is said, had not been 
it would have been weakness ; and if his 
respectfulness had not been it would have 
been hj^oerwy ^ we Ana. V, 

flcult expression, and Kcang Shing reads 

which is much simpler. Ts’ae, 

adhering to the meaning of as ‘fresh, with 
no taint of corruption,’ sjiys that ‘ widowers and 
widows hang their beads down, all out of spirits ; 
and when you give them an alms, you make 
them as it were become alive.’ This is very 


strained. We must take 
which it sometimes has. Gan-kwa seems to 
miss the meaning altogether, and construes 
absurdly. is the sun declining in the 

i IS $ T" B a 

and 0^ signify ‘ leisure.’ Ying-tS observes that 
in their conjunction we hav e an instance of the 
duplicated expressions ^■) oI the ancients. 

^ ^ ^ in Pt. Ill, Bk, lU., p. 1. where 
jg§t has the sense of ‘ pleasure.’ Here, fol- 
lowed by however, the meaning of ^ ^ 
[}-, ‘ incessant movement,’ is to be preferred. 

On the see Mencius, I., Pt. II., iv., 5. There 
were the proper seasons both for tours of inspec- 
tion and hunting expeditions. Win made them 
both at those seasons, and did not protract them 
beyond the regulated length of time. 0^ •= 
‘tohunt.’ 

— Ts‘ae, after earlier critics of the Sung dynasty, 
takes this as 

‘beyond the correct amount 
outlie regular tribute, he made no oppressive 
exactions ; ’ and he adds that if Win dealt in 
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the appointment of Heaven in the middle of his life, and enjoyed 
the throne for fifty years.” 

12 IV. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! from this time forward, do you 
who have succeeded to the throne imitate his avoiding of excess in his 
sights, his ease, his excursions, his hunting ; and from the myriads 

13 pf the people receive only the correct amount of contribution. Do 
not allow yourself the leisure to say, ‘To-day I will indulge in 
pleasure,’ This is not holding out a lesson to the people, nor the 
way to secure the favour of Heaven. Men will on the contrary 


this way with the States which acknowledged 
his authority as cliicf of tlie West, it is easy to 
see how gentle was bis taxation of his own 
people. Gan-kwu interpreted the clause quite 
differently : — 

® 0 iE M ft 

expounds, ‘ He considered that it was from him 
tln-it all the States had to take their pattcni, so 
that his proper business was to regulate himself 
with a right heart, to minister the treatment to 
them.’ This is hardly intelligible ; and Keang 
Shing would gladly r^uce the whole clause to 
‘ and lererently attended to 
tile Inuiness of the gOTt^’ from a passage in the 
H ^ ^ -t’ ’’*’*'** Yuh-taae 
says ought not to be credited in the case ; — see 

, — Win’s ‘receiving 
the appointment ’ here can only be understood 
of his succeeding to his father as one of the 
princes of the empire. Gan-kwd observes that 
Win died at the age of 97, and as he was 47 
when he came to the principality of Chow, the 

expression pjl ‘middle of bis life,’ must 
not be pressed. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 12, 13. The dpke tracFs ki.vo 
Chino to make the maxim op ‘No oay for 
idleness’ the rule of ms life, and to 
eschew the examfle of Show. 12. Gan- 


kwo points 

understands tlie duke to Iiavc in view all fntnre 
sovereigns of the House of Chow 

that the ^|j that follows is merely a particle. 
I prefer, however, the construction of Ts'ac, 
whicli appears in tlie translation. Acc. to it, 
the words arc addressed to king Chiiig, though 
there is of coarse a lesson in them for fotutw 
kings as well ; a verb, «= & ‘ to imitate,’ 

and the which follows it refera to king WSii. 
onr ‘ sight-seeing.’ 

here the place of being appropriate 

to the case of the emperor, whereas the other 
expression was descriptive of Wftu as the ‘ Chief 
of the West,’ the Head of a portion of the States. 
Kiiang Shing gives for the par.— |l]^ |l£ 

appears in one of the chapters of ‘The Books 
of Han,’ and was perhaps tlie reading of Fnh- 
shang. 13. ^ must be taken as =« the 

'M K lit fil = ^ K 

\iX ^ “ot '‘'•■at the people 

should take as their lesson. 
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greatly imitate 3'ou, and practise evil. Become not like Show, the 
king of Yin, who went quite astray, and was abandoned to the 
practice of drunkenness.” 

V. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! I have heard it said that, in the 
case of the ancients, their ministers discharged their functions in warning 
and adrnonisliing them, in protecting and loving them, in teaching 
and instructing them ; and among their people there was hardly 
one who Avould impose on them by extravagant language or deceiv- 
ing tricks. If 3'ou will not listen to this ayid profit hy it, your 
ministers will imitate you, and so the correct laws of the former 


^ ‘wliat lieaven will accord 

with.’ 0^ = corresponding to the ftj 

alrove. A S ^ A 

in T vB Wi , — comp. ‘The Viscount of 
Wei,’ p. 1. It is very evident that may he 
spoken of vice as well as of virtue. 

Ch. V. Fp. 14, 15. Thk duke tROE.s the 

KING TO RECEIVE GOOD AOVICE, KEFERKING TO 
THE CASE OF AFCIENT SOVEKKIGNS WHO HAD 
BOKE SO, AKD rOlMTlHG OUT THE EVIL COKSE- 
QUE.VCES OF A COETRAUV COURSE. 14. By 

■^ZA wc are probably to understand the 
three sovereigns of Yin celebrated in the second 
chapter, and king Wan. 

— we have to understand i g, ‘their 
ministers,’ as the subject of the verbs ^|[ 

&c. The force of the ‘ still,’ is tlius brought 

•*nt: — ‘The virtue of those ancient sovereigns 
was complete. It seemed as if they needed no 
assistance ; but stilt their ministers did not cease 
to instruct them,’ &c. It indicates 

the mutual intercourse of sovereigns and minis- 
ters, while we must restrict the action of the 
verbs to the latter. 


. , lYTZT’ 

—this shows the result throughout the empire, 
when those good sovereigns were guided and 
supported iu such a way by their ministers. 


The diet, explains 




togctlicr by , ‘ to 


lie,’ ‘ to deceive.’ Tliis is plainly the meaning, 
but I do not know that by itself is ever 
found with tins signification. is defined by 

^ ^ W ‘ changing names 

and transposing realities, to deceive the sight.’ 
In I’uh-shang’s text this clause appears to have 
wanted the commencing and the 

after 15. An application of the state- 

ments in the prcc. par. is iicre made to king 
Ching. If he will not listen to them, Kn 

Hll A ^ ^ filj 'nienwiU 

leam of him.’ The ‘ men ’ intended are his 
■iiiniotcrs. iEM-jEft. ‘correct 
laws.’ Ts'ae instances the liglit punishments and 
light taxation, which were the rule with ancient 
good sovereigns, and which would bo superseded 
by severe jienalties, and heavy exactions. 

is to be joined with Jp 

R«.-' the people disapproving.’ The 
disallowing and changing the. laws which were 
favourable to them will awaken their disaffec- 
tion and displeasure. Hostile feelings will be 
cherished in their hearts, and turn to curses on 

their tongues. , — these two terms 

together = our ‘to curse.’ Ying-ta says that 
‘ to ask the spirits to make miserable is called 

la. and to announce one’s thoughts to the 
spirits by words is called 

Ts'ae and many others explain the par. in 
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kings, both small and great, will be changed and disordered. The 
people blaming you will disobey and rebel in their hearts ; — yea, 
they will curse you with their mouths.” 

16 VI. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! those kings of Yin, Chung- 
tsung,Kaou-tsung, and Tsoo-kca, with king Wan of our Chow, — these 

17 four men cfirried their knowledge ih'to practice. If it was told 
them — The inferior people mui’inur against you, and revile you,’ 
then they paid great and reverent attention to their conduct ; and 
with reference to the faults imputed to them they said, ‘ Our faults 
are really so.’ They acted thus, not simply not daring to cherish 


the way thus exhibited ; and I don’t think we can 
do belter witii it. Woo Ch'mg, taking jj;^ 

as Ts'ac does, gives for the rest a con- 
struction of his own, and makes the meaning — 
‘If you will not hearken to this and profit by it, 
then men will persuade you to change and con- 
fuse the correct laws of the former kings. Those 
Jaws were very favourable to the people ; and 
wlien they are so cliaiigcd, the people, small 
and great, will cherish, some of them, a rebellious 
resentment in their hearts, while others will 


proceed to curse you with their mouths’ 





Ill’ll] Jl'fgc/E 


^ A’ M ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ia T P ^ Keaug 

Shing reads lit A 7^ M 

^ JOE Tfij’ 'Z^ ~ 7 ^i^‘>VheD the ancient 


sovereigns were* not sage, then men led them 
away to change/ &c., according to the view of 
Woo Ch‘iug. He i& compelled, however, to doubt 


the genuineness of the K ; and indeed, if 
he genuine here (and there is no evidence to 
the contrary), the same cluiractcr in tlie prec. 

par. cauDot be assailed. The reading of M, 


moreover, and con.seqncnt m.aking this chapter 
terminate without any application to kingChing, 
takes from its connection with tlie rest of the 
Book. 


Ch. VI. Pp. IG — 18. The duke pkesses 

ON THE KING THE DOTY OF LISTENING TO 
ADVICE BY THE EXA.MPLE OP THE GOOD SOVE- 
REIGNS WHOM HE HAS MENTIONED, AND I'Ol.MS 
OCT AGAIN THE EVIL CONSEQCK.VCES Oi' A C ON- 


TRARY COURSE. 16. Jfi® , — ‘ trod in the 
way cf tlieir knowledge.’ Ts‘ae says this is 
what Mencius calls ‘ the richest fruit of wisdom, 
— tlie knowing, and not putting the knowledge 

* ; see IV., Pt I., xxvii. 2.). 17. Q 

may take as in Bk. XII., or more 

generally, as I have done in tlic translation. 
Ying-ti makes the clause ■= 

‘ they inereasingiy cultivated good government.’ 
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18 anger. If you will not listen to this and profit by it, when men with 
extravagant language and deceptive tricks say to you, ‘ The inferior 
people are murmuring against you and reviling you,’ you will 
believe them. Doing this, you will not be always thinking of your 
princely duties, and Avill not cultivate a large and generous heart. 
You will confusedly punish the crimeless, and put the innocent to 
death. There will be a general murmuring, which will be con- 
centrated upon your person.” 

19 VII. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! you king, who have succeeded 
to the throne, make a study of these things.” 


‘ in tlie caae of the faults which were wron^y 
imputed to them.’ 18. This is the applica- 
tion of the prec. two pair., as par. 16 w<as an 
application of 14. Kcang Siting ctuinot adopt 
Ip here in the first clause as in p. 16, not 
having the precedent which he there Iiad. Still 
he says we ought to read ; but I cannot 
think so. Tlie duke of Chow would not have 
put the case tlmt the worthies he celebrated 
could have behaved themselves so unworthily. 


At the transition is abrupt, but 

the meaning is plain. 


«s in the translation. This is much better 
than, with Keang Shing, to read as pUiA, 
and understand the expression a8 = 

^ I ^ - ffc , ‘ they could not have 
acknowledged the blame, and reproved them- 
selves.’ — ‘resentments will 

be the same,’ t.«., people may receive injuries of 
diSTerent kinds, but all will agree in the feeling 
of injury and resentment. 


Cli. VU. P. 19. Concluding exhor lotion, that 
the king should think of all that had been said to 
him, and use the adlress cts a light to guide him to 
snfetg and excellence, — as a beacon to warn him 
from what was ceil and dangerous. 


vot,. in. 
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THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XVI. PRINCE SlIIH. 



1 I. The duke of Chow spake to the following effect, “ Prince Shib, 

2 Heaven, unpitying, sent down ruin on Yin ; Yin has lost its appoint- 
ment, and the princes of our Chow have received it. I do not dare, 
however, to say, as if I knew it, ‘The foundation will ever truly 


The Name of the Book. — ‘Prince 
Shih.’ "With these words the Book begins, 
and they are taken to he its designation. Shih 
was the name of the duke of Shaou ; sec on the 
title of Book XII. It was to him that the 
address or announcement here preserved wa.s 
delivered, so that his name is not an inappro- 
priate designation for it. The Book is found 
in both the texts. 

CowTF.MTs. Ts‘ae says that the duke of 
Shaou had announced his purpose to retire 
from office on account of his age, when the duke 
of Chow persuaded him to remain at his post ; 
and the reasons which he set before him were 
recorded to form this Book. If this was the 
design of the duke of Chow, he was a master 
of the art of veiling his thonghts with a cloud 
of words. There are expressions which may be 
taken, indeed, as intimating a wish that the 
prince Shih should continue at court, but some 
violence has to be put uijon them. 

The prefatory notice is to the effect that, I 
when the two dukes were acting as chief min- 
isters to king Ching, the duke of Chow was 

‘not pleased’ see p. 11), and the 

duke of Chow made the ‘Prince Shih.’ This 
expression—* not pleased ’—has wonderfully 
vexed tlie ingenuity of the critics. It is of no 
use adducing their various explanations of it, 
for there is nothing in the Book to indicate the 
existence of such a feeling in Shib's mind. If 


he was really entertaining such a feeling from 
any cause, and had in consequence sought leave 
to withdraw from public life, the duke of Chow 
thought it his best plan to make no open 
reference to those delicate points. 

The two principal ideas in the address are — 
that the favour of Heaven can only be perma- 
nently secured for a dynasty by the virtue tn 
its sovereigns ; and that that virtue is ^ured 
mainly by the counsels and help of virtuous 
ministers. The ablest sovereigns of Shang are 
mentioned, and the ministers by whose aid it 
was, ill a great measure, that they became what 
they were. Tlie cases of W&n and Woo of 
their own dynasty, similarly aided by able men, 
are adduced in the same way ; and the speaker 
adverts to the services which they — the two 
dukes — had already rendered to their House 
and their sovereign, and insists that they must 
go on to the end, and accomplish still greater 
things. It may be that he is all the while 
combating some suspicion of himself in the 
mind of prince Shih, and rebuking some pur- 
pose which Shih had formed to abandon his 
post at the helm of the State ; but this is only 
matter of inference, and does not by any means 
clearly appear. It will be seen that I hav^ 
for convenience’ sake, arranged the three and 
twenty paragraphs in four cliapters. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 6. Chow is for the fresbnt 

RAISED BT THE FAVOUR OP HeAVBS TO THE 
SOVEEEtGKir OF THE EMPIRE. Bol THAI PA- 



bk. xvr. p. 3. 


PRINCE Sirill. 
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^ T If^ #. 0. 

abide in prosperity. [If Heaven aid sincerity, — ]’ Nor do I dare 
to say, as if I knew it, ‘ The final end will issue in our misfor- 
3 tunes.’ Oh ! you have said, 0 prince, ‘ It depends on ourselves.’ I 
also do not dare to rest in the favour of God, never forecasting 
at a distance the terrors of Heaven in the present time when 
there is no murmuring or disobedience among the people ; — the 
issue is with men. Should our present successor to his fathers 


▼OUR .WAV NOT DE PKRMAKENT. ThE DUKE OF 
Chow is anxious, and piunte Shih should 
BE the same, to secure IT Bt CULTIVATING THE 
VIRTUE OP THE KINO. I. — in the 

plainness of ancient manners, it is said, when 
people were talkinj; together they called each 
other by their names. Shih, however, is honour- 
ed with the title of ‘ prince,’ which might be 
given to him, as he had been invested with the 
principality of Yen. See on the name of Bk. 
Xir. 2. Chnw had .aiprrsedi'd Yin in the 
possession of the empire, but it could not be known 
beforeJornd how long it would continue. 

^ see Bk. XIV., p. 2. The ^ 

in the next two clauses has no conjunctive force, 
but marks the perfect tense. 

, — compare Bk. XU,, p. 17. That 
passage seems to have misled the old interpret- 
ers, and still to mislead many of the present 
day, as to the meaning of the text. They make 
the speaker to have the fate of the past away 
dynasty of Yin before him, and not that of their 
existing Chow. — ‘I do not dare to know and 
saj', “The House of Yin at its beginning might 
have long aecordeU with prosperous ways,’” 
&e. It is plain to me that the speaker has lie- 
fore him the destiny of Chow, which they of 
the dynasty mii.st fashion for themselves. Whe- 
ther it would be long or short must depend on 
their conduct. M S ^ ^ 

— * its foundation will for ever be sincerely esta- 
blished in prosperity/ I do not understand 
the next clause,—^ ^ jj^, ‘ if Heaven 
assist the sincere.’ Whether we suppose the 
speaker to have reference to the past Yin or the 
present Chow, these words seem eijually out of 
place. To say that either dynasty might be 


sincerely virtuous, and so be aided iiy Heaven, 
and yet not abide in security, is contrary to 
reason, and to the mo.st strongly ciierished 
principles of Chinese drxitrine. Medhurst road 
the words with the next part of the par.— ‘And 
should Heaven aid us in very deed, still 1 would 
not dare positively to affirm that our end would 
he entirely the result of misfortune.’ But such 
a construction is inadmissible. I have put the 
clause in the translation as incomplete, and also 
within brackets, to intimate that I think it 
out of place. ^ ^ ^ 

— Keaiig Shing reads ^ ^ ^ 

; but he explains by and by 
(*=jl^). Another reading, evidently falsa, 

ai ^ ^ B 

Pp. 3 — ^,5. The duty of the ministers of Chow 
was to do what theg could in the present to secure 
the permanence of the dgnastg. 3, 

#00.81* , — the simplest way of 
explaining these words, is by taking ^=, 

ifij permanence of 

the dyn. — depends on us,’ and supposing that 
the duke refers to a remark to that effect 
made at some former period by Shih. Lin 
Che-k‘o and others adduce his language in many 
parts of his Announcement, e.jf. pp. 10. 20, which 
they think the duke has in view. This is very 
likely. Other methods to try to get a meaning 
from the passage are harsh and violent. Gan- 
kwo, for instance, took the meaning to be — ‘ Oh ! 
prince, what shall I say? I will say, “You 
should approve of my remaining in the govt.'” 
It is strange that Maou K‘e-ling should still 
approve of such a construction. Woo Ch ing 
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and so 


prove greatly unable to reverence Heaven and the people, ^lllU dU 
bring to an end their glory, could we in our families be ignorant of it ? 
The favour of Heaven is not easily preserved. Heaven is hard 
to be depended on. Men lose its favouring appointment because 
they cannot pursue and carry out the reverence and brilliant virtue 


takes a a in the same wav, and then makes 

Bil#« it is my duty tu do my 

utmost to preserve the favour of Heaven.’ 

^ ^ ^ A witli which 

tliia part ends corresponds to the at the 

beginning, and = B 

HAM is all one clause, and to be read 
together,— another instance of Choo He’s long 
sentences in the Announcements of the Shoo. 
Ts'ae explains it by 

ax Keang Shiug ptits a stop at under- 
standing tlie duke as giving one re.ason for his 
remaining in the govt, th.at he could not rest in 
the present f.ns oiir of Heaven, but must forecast 
a change in the aspects of Providence. For 
the same resolution he finds another reason in 
the words that follow-^ ^ ^ ^ it 

5^’ (so he j oints), = ‘That our 

people may be kept from murmurs and dis.affec- 
tion depends on the right men being there.’ 
To make the language in any way bear this in- 
terpretation he is obliged to suj.pose that 


is a mistake for Q , Gan-kwO p,uiscd at 

and made ^ ^ A M ^ flc 

K A ^ !shih, = ‘ Why 

do you not think of the terrors of Heaven, and 
set about alfecting and transforming our people 
that they may nut eoinmit errors and fall into 
opposition.’ Interpretation could hardly be 
more unlicenseil. Nor does he succeed tietter 
ill what remains of the par, K‘e-Iing lalwurs in 
vain to impart some likelihood to his views 

^ ^ M ^ 

as in the last Book, pp 5 .and 6. By 

we must understand king Cliihg. The 


same interpretation must be given of the re.id- 
iiig— adopted by Keang 

Shing from a passage in the ‘ Books of the Early 
Han ; ’-sec the i ^ Jl- 
±T , — Ts'aa understands ‘ He.aven ’ to bo 
meant by ±- and ‘the jicoplo’ by T’ 
so that the e,vpression-=* 

Others understand ‘ Heaven and E.arth ’ to lie 

® K ft) A A-a 

g i*: II it » m 

taken interrogatively, = 

ht # m ^ T.'.., 

holflij)g that the object of the address was to 
induce the duke of Shaou to abandon his purpose 
of retirement, takes the question as addressed to 
him,—* Could you be ignorant of it ? ’ The old 
interpreters, holding that the speaker is much 
0(*cnpied Mith vindicating liis own remaining 
in the government, take 'it in the first person, 
— ‘C:ould I be ignorant.* The best plan seems 
to be to put it as in the translation. It may 
thus be applied to either of the dukes ; and I be- 
lieve that tlie duke of Chow intended it both 
for himself and his friend. 4, 5. 

— comp, the * Both pos- 
sessed Fure Virtue,’ p. 2 ; et al. Keang Shing, 
on the autlii'.ril}^ mentioned above, reads — 

X A iS Hi gji* ''•''cl' may gafely 
be rejected on iiitern.al grounds. In interpret- 
ing the rest of tlie par. there is mucli dififer- 
ence of view. Acc. to that followed in the 

tdUt^ n m m ‘ the reverent virtue 
and the brilliant virtue of their forefathers; 
the former referring to tlie ^ ~j\ of the 

last par., and the latter to 'the 

^ ^ governed by the 




prince shih. 


Bk. xvr. Pp. 5_7 
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illM^ 

illfllflfJ 

'M> 4 - 

their forefathei-s. Now T i, • . ^ » 


able to correct t ’ ?’, but as a little child om * 

of forefathers, anXaki 1?““ “oduct g,„“‘ 

\: , “Heaven is nof f ^ 

“’“‘Of great Heaven! 

a "» <=« l'^' 

illlffJSt* 


“*«P««ge thus, put a atopat ^ 
•«d read on the conduaion with theTrar ^ 
of the 6th par-^ ^ 

reverent aJdbriUiafyi^ ‘*"*'""* 

mu now with fotefatbere 

Siiiog lia^ nearlv fha» citUd Tan.' Kean? 

portion- 7t “ o^PUtn.ng t^ormer 

^ ^ (It- s. omiu thi« :M:) 



^ VH rKc It will suffice to men- 
non the view of K‘e-liog.— db qp - 5 ,- »»& 

S if ^ ^ 

iff CTr. g,^.™=r„* 




Tw—IH Hr 

i>erived durikg thb 

great and able minister « w *‘Rom the 

MREHT 8EIOKS. It wlfvov " »»"- 

H« tike to seev* wThes!- ®"'" '* 
Asrr OF Chow. ? f«K »tn. 

0/ Yin, 

Amrished. ^ ^'x’honiihey 

prefixed to ail the MriW -:^ ^>~the ^ 

not implying any Other besides Hi 

pointed out. -ffl- -B- ^ minister thus 


--.f wavwc 

p^..^ ^ A'~— 'Tte Charge fa. Ta* ' 

T.JS * ¥ f « «. 

fe..s S'/v “‘■•ii 

>1.“ 
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^ ^ 0$ X ^ ^ ft 

iSt ^ ^ I'j ^ ^ ^ 0^ 

^ ^.± P ± I'] 

ffiifl o 

0 X $«M'i 3^ jjifl ^ E 0$ ^ 

T‘ae-kca, again, had Paou-hang. T‘ae-mo\v had E Chih and Chin 
Hoo, through whom his virtue was made to affect God; he had 
also Woo Keen, who regulated the royal House. Tsoo-vih had Woo 
8 Hecn. Woo-ting had Kan Pwan. These ministers carried out their 
principles, and effected their arrangements, preserving and regulating 
the empire of Yin, so that, while its ceremonies lasted, those sove- 


— see the notices 22 and 2.3 in the Confiician 
preface. Wo may assume that in this passage 
the duke of Chow had before him the Books 
of .Sliaiig niontioncd m those notices, which are 
now lost. If we had them, wc should find the 

expression ^ JL '^> 

^ in ‘ The Charge to Yu?.’ From 
the I3th notice in the preface we learn that 
T-ang had a minister called Chin Hoo. He 
would be an ancestor probably of the Chin Hoo 
mentioned here in connection with T’ae mow. 

ia R , — if we had the lost 

Book Tsoo-yih (see Pref., n. 26), we should 
probably find this Woo Hcen mentioned in it. 

— see ‘The Charge to Yuf,’ Pt. I 
iii., p. 1. We cannot but be surprised that the 
duke does not make any mention of Poo YuC. 
Keang Shing throws out the hint that Kan Pwan 
and Foo Yu? may have been the same man, — 
which is absurd. Gan-shih says that as Pwan 
was the earliest in.strnctor of Woo-ting, the 
wisdom wliich guided that emperor to get Yu? 
for his minister was owing to him ; but this does 
not account for theomission of Yu? in the duke's 
list. Perhaps something like a reason for it is 
suggested by the next par. 8. The happy 

result of the services of those ministers, mm 
— this must be spoken of the six 
great ministers just enumerated. — ‘In accord- 
ance with this,’ — i.e., their course of action so 
described — ‘ they had an arrangement.’ ’The 
meaning is very obscure.’ The critics, however, 
all expand it much as Ts'ae does : 

m§. 

^ BE ^-Gan-kwb takes I™ - the 
Ceremonies of Yin,' as = ‘the govt, of Yin’ 


Ijj® , and the whole clause 
as meaning that the goM. of Yin was so good 
that its -.&vereign> wrre on earth the represent- 
atives of Clod above, and occupied the im|)erial 

it tt St ± ^ it A ±. 

This is ingenious, but it imposes too great vio- 
lence on the language, cannot be taken as 
the nominative to and 
arc most naturally taken adverbially, — ‘aci ord- 
ing to the ceroinonuil us.sges of Yin,' nr .is in 
the translation. Then and gjl ^ are 
predicates of the emperors of Yin, probably of 
those who are specially mentioned in the preced- 
ing par., the former char, describing them as 
‘deceased' (sec ‘The Canon of .Shun,’ p. 28), 
andfg^ X declaring the fact of their being 
associated with Heaven in the sacrifices to it. In 
the present dyn. all its departed emperors are 
so honoured at the great sacrificial services. 
Under the Chow dyn. only How-tseih and king 
■Wan enjoyed the distinction. The rule of the 
Yirvtiyn. seems to have been to associate the five 
emperors of whom the duke lias been speaking. 
[We have perhaps in this custom a reason for 
the omission of Foo YuS iu the prec. par. p’rom 
the Pwan-kang, Pt. i., 14, we learn that their 
ministers shared in the sacrifices to the sove- 
reigns of It in. Each emperor would have one 
minister as his assessor, and so Woo-ting could 
not have botli Kan Pwan and Foo Yug. Though 
the latter may hav'e been the greater man of the 
two, the saorificial lionour was given to the 
other as h.iving been the earlier instructor of 
the emperor. The duke, having the emperors 
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reigns though deceased were assessors to Heaven, while it extended 
9 over many years. Heaven thus determinately maintained its 
favouring appointment, and Shang was replenished with men. The 
various officers, and m.embers of the royal House holding employ- 
ments, all held fast their virtue, and displaj-ed an anxious solici- 
tude for the empire. The smaller officers, and the chiefs in the 
How and Teen domains, hurried about on their services. Thus 
did they all put forth their virtue, and aid their sovereign, so that 
whatever affairs he, the one man, had in hand, throughout the 
four quarters of the empire, an entire sincerity was conceded to 
them as to the indications of the tortoise or the milfoil.” 


as sacrifled to in his mind, had no occasion there- 
fore to mention Yu5. This explanation was 
first suggested by Soo Shih.] 

1 acquiesce in this view of the text, in pre- 
ference to that proposed by Gan-kwii. It has 
its difficulties, however, and one of the principal 
is that we are obliged to find another subject for 
the verb in tlie concluding clause. The use 
of at the end is peculiar. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ says it is merely ‘ an expletive ’ 

which is saying that no account of it 
can be given. A usage of it apparently an- 
alogous to that here is given in the Diet., with 

the definition — ‘a demon- 
strative.’ 

P. 9. The name subject. 

'ite M'J iW W — such is the punctua- 
tion adopted by Ts‘ae, and also by Keang 
Shing Gan-kw(5 read on to ■0 but the 
meaning whic-h he endeavours to make out for 
1^ is inadmissible. Ts’ae sup- 
ports the explanation of which appears 
in the translation, by referring to Mencius, 
Book VII., Pt. II., XU., ^ 

MH J^, ‘ If men of virtue and ability 
be not trusted, a State will become empty and 


void.’ The meaning seems to be that Heaven 
smiled upon the empire sustained by those 
great ministers, and there was no lack of smaller 
men to do their duty in their less important 
spheres with ability and virtue. 

-f- — it is not possible to say positively 

what officers are intended by these designa- 
tions. Woo Ch'ing takes as ‘ the 

people of the imperial domain’ 

comp, the use of the phrase in ‘ The 
Canon of Yaou,’ p. 2) ; but it must be used of 
officers or ministers, and not of the people. 
I suppose it = ww Perhaps Keang 
Shing is correct in taking as the 

officers with different surnames from that of 
the imperial House 

iA as cadets of that House In official 
employment ( 

The phrase is correlative 
with and is not to be joined with yj-s 

^ below, — as Gan-kwd does. 

a" — ‘ those who acted as screens (=»the prin- 
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10 The duke said, “Prince Shih, Heaven gives long life to the just 
and the intelligent ; — it was thus that those ministers maintained and 
regulated the d3'nasty of Yin. He who at last came to the throne 
was extinguished by the majesty of Heaven. Think you of the 
distant future, and we shall have the decree in favour of Chow made 
sure, and its good government will be brilliantly displayed in our 
new-founded St^ite.” 

11 111. The duke said, “Prince Shih, aforetime when God was 
afflicting Yin, ho encouraged anew the virtue of the Tranquillizing 
king, till at last the great favouring decree was concentrated in his 


ces) in the How and Tccn domains.’ «l- 
'still more;’ or simply = ‘likewise.’ 

‘all these ministers, 
about She court and aw.ay from it, throughout 
the empiie, displayed and e.xerted their virtue. 

I' Sn 


P. 10. Advice to ^tih, grounded on Ike prec., 
that he should do for Chow what those ministers 
had done for Yin. — 

Gaii-kw8 supposes that is spoken of 

the sovereigns of Yin, ^ ^ ^*. It 
is better to understand the characters of the 
ministers who have been spoken of. They are 
called ‘level,’ free of all selfishness, and 
‘intelligent,’ all-reaching and embracing. 


conveys not only the idea of long life, but 
also of prosperity, — as in the last Book, p. 
Show is intended ^ 

— * think of the distant future.’ This is better 
than to take the terms as simply i=‘ always 

tbml «I M ft IS jg 


‘its efficient govt, will 
be gloriously and brilliantly displayed in our 
new founded kingdon).’ Haou K‘e-ling under- 
stands L6 to be ‘the newly founded country ;’ 
but the dynasty is wh.at is meant; compare the 
p.assage of the She King, quoted in ‘Tlie Great 
Leaniing,’ comm., ii., 3. [It does not appear 
from this pur. that the duke of Shaou had ex- 
pressed his wish to withdraw from the pnblic 
service, but the duke of Chow is evidently 
urging him to continue at his post to the last.] 


Ch. III. Pp. 11 — 17. It was by the aid 

OF THEIR AHI.E SIIN'ISTERS THAT THE KINGS 
Wan and Woo were raised to their grand 

DISTINCTION AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 

EHPiRE. The duke of Chow looks to Shih 

TO COOPERATE WITH HIM IN MAINTAINING THEIR 


DYNASTY OF ChOW. 11. ±^m- 

God was cutting,’ i.e., was bringing about the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Yin. Kcang Shiiig, 
after K‘ang-shing, takes for a particle 
of style, the force of which passes into the 
verbs that follow ; but there is no necessity to 
resort to such a device. Hea Seen observes 
that ‘ Heaven encouraged king Wan, and after- 
wards encouraged king Woo ; hence the lan- 
guage-t^ ® ;-see the ^ ^ 

is ‘ a term, continuative of what has i^one be- 
fore,’ In the Le Ke, Bk. 

P- 24, we find this par. in the form— 
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12 person. But that king Wan was able to conciliate and unite the 
portion of the great empire which we came to possess, was owing to 
his having such ministers as his brother of Kih, Hwang Yaou, San 
E-sang, T‘ae Teen, and Nan-kung Kwo.” 

13 He repeated this sentiment, “But for the ability of these men 
to go and come in his affairs, developing his constant lessons, there 
would have been no benefits descending from king Wan on the 

14 people. And it also was from the determinate favour of Heaven, 
that there were these men of firm virtue, and acting according to 
their knowledge of the dread majesty of Heaven, to give themselves 


^ ^ A ^ T M <?• ™‘ 

wa«, no doubt, tlie reading current in the Han 
dyn. as from Puh-shang. 12. Kiny Wan 

and the ministers who aided him. 

‘ tli6 empire, or the portion of the 
empire, wEich we h.ad.’ Tlie reference is to 
the two-thirds of the empire which acknow- 
ledged the authority of Wan. 

‘perhaps.’ Tsow Ching-k‘e says that the 
terms intimate the difficulty of Wan’s I 

undertaking, and the greatness of the assistance 
wliich he derived from his ministers. 

3 ^, — from a passage in the 

'*e learn that this was a son of king 
Ke, and a younger brother of Wan. Kih was 
the name of his appanage, in the pres. dis. of 
Paou-ke Pung-ts‘^ng, Shen- 

se. [This was called the western Kih. There 
were two other districts called Kih under the 
Chow dynasty, — the eastern Kih, and the north- 

""•J ■"« •» 

surnames ; and ^ and ^ are 


names. So says Gan-kw6, and there is no reason 
to call the thing in question, except in the case 
of the second, whose surname is said by some to 
have been a It Of those five ministers we 
can hardly be said to know more than the sur- 
names and names. It would be a waste of time 
to refer to the legendary tales that are circulated 
about them. If we were surprised tliat there was 
no men lion in p. 7 of Poo Yoe, i t is no less strange 

that the greatest of Win’s ministers, the 

should here be passed over in silence. 
13. It is certainly most natural to take 
XB here as introducing anotlier remark, 
confirmatory of the preceding, by the duke of 
Chow. I can by no means accede to the view 
of Giui-kw<5, and of Keang Sliing and K‘e-ling 

among the moderns, that 

* is an observation of king Win, who, though 
he had those five ministers, still said, ‘They are 
not able (=enough) to go and come in my 
affairs.’ In order to make the rest of the par. 
harmonize in any w.ay with this construction, 
they are obliged to take = ‘ exquisite 

virtue.’ 14. This par. corresponds to par. 
9. What E Yin and the others did for the 
emperors of Y'in, that did these five ministers 
for king Win, — and all by the determinate 
favour of Heaven. Tlie ‘Daily Explanation' 

expands into=^j^ 
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to enlighten king Wan, and lead him forward to his high distinction 
and universal over rule, till his fame reached the ears of God, and 

15 he received the decree of Yin. There were still four of these men 
who led on king Woo to the possession of that decree with all its 
emoluments. Afterwards, along with him, in great reverence of the 
majesty of Heaven, they slew all his enemies; and then these 
four men made king Woo distinguished all over the empire, 

16 till the people univei’sally and greatly proclaimed his virtue. I^ow, 
with me Tan, who am but a little child, it is as if I were floating 
on a great stream ; let me from this time cross it along with you, 
0 Shih. Our young sovereign is i)Owerless as if he had not yet 
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;^'~coinp. in the last Book, 

p- '«• If KS ^ gE=75r 

Kc.*ing Sliing puts 
a stop at and makes to 

be doscnptive of the ministers, as becoming 
thoroughly enlightened and virtuous. This 
construction is not good. ^ # w- 

Comp. Bk, XIV., p. 4 , 35 . 

King Woo and his able ministers, ‘ 

men.* One of them had died, — it is supposed, 
the prince of Kill. ^ ^ — comp. ‘ The 

Counsels of Yu,’ p. 17. King Wan had the 
decree,— the appointment to the possession of 


the empire; but Woo came into the possession 
itself. is used here 

as in the last Book, p. 5, a preposition, 

‘along with.’ :^j.-sco ‘The Pwan-kang,’ 

pt.i.,p.2.^ J13 :^3E1tW“=fl3 

5E> ^ 3 ^ Kcang Shing 

puts a stop at as in the last par., and reads 

for , with which cliaracter the passage 

is quoted in the The meaning would 

then be— ‘king Woo looked humbly down on 
all beneath. But the punctuation and reading 
.are both bad. 16. Tlit duke of Chow en- 

ti eats isnih to co-operate with him in supporting their 
new dpnastg. Jf he will not do so, the consem.ence, 
will be disastrous. We must suppose that all 
the four ministers who had aided Woo were now- 
dead, and the burden of the State was on the 
dukes of Chow and Shaou. 

to float un tlie water.’ 
as in the last par.) jfr b)| ig) 
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ascended the throne. You must by no means laj' the whole burden 
on me ; and if we draw our.selves up without an effort to supply 
his deficiencies, no good will flow to the people from our age and 
experience. We shall not hear the voices of the singing birds, 
and much less can it be thought that we shall make his i''irtue equal 
to Heaven” 

17 The duke said, “ Oh ! consider well, 0 prinoe, these things. We 
have received the favouring decree of Heaven, to which belongs an 
unlimited amount of what is desirable, but having great difficulties 
attached to it. What I announce to you are counsels of a generous 
largeness. I cannot allow the successor of our kings to go astray.” 


/J'T- 

R S -'i' f here we must 

understand king Ching. The duke had, indeed, 
resigned the regency, and tSie govt, was in the 
emperor’s hands. But Ching was still young, 
and unequal to his high duties 

^ ^ ;^,-Ts‘ae thinks there 

is something wanting before the former of these 
clauses, and says he does not understand the 
latter. Gan-kwd took * 

you are blaming me for remainiug in the 
govt.,’ which agrees w'itli his view that the 
duke of Shaou was dissatisfied, because tlie 
other had not retired upon resigning the re- 
gency. The terms will bear the meaning whieli , 
I have given in the translation ; and it appears 
to me more in liarraony with the tenor of tlie 
address. As to the meaning of tlic second 
clause, the editors of Vung-ehing’s Shoo give a 
modified approval to the view of LeuTsoo-heeii, 

adduced by Yu E-shoo jUl' t>f the 
Yuen dyn.), making the words addressed to the 

dun. of sii«io'.-.g 

the characters much in the same way, but 
Mnsider that tlie duke of Chow is speaking of 
himself as well as of prince Shih. I can hardly 
tell how Gan-kwd interprets here. He uses 


many words, but I do not nnderstand them. 
KOang Shing points— ^ ^ 

= ‘Do not you by any means 
charge me to retire. I will e.vert myself, and 
exertion is never made without success!’ 

i i fk A 

»l^’ — singing birds ’ are meant 
the male and fera.ale phsnix, fabled to appe.ar at 
court in times of great prosperity. See on the 
‘ y ill and Tseih,’ p. 9. In the She King, Pt. III., 
Bk. 11, Ode viii, st. 9, mention is made of the 
phoenixes flying about and screaming on tlie 
hills. The o<le is ascribed to the duke of Shaon, 
and is supposed to celebrate king Ching and 
the happiness of his times. 

this is said with reference to the predicates 
in p. 7 about what the ministers of Yin did for 
their sovereigns. 17. The dake urges Shih 
io lag to heart what he has said to him. 

, — comp, the last Book, 

p.l9. 0 is taken 

mm , — comp. Bk. XII., p. 9. By 

‘the after man,’ we are to understand king 

Ching. The nx st the beginning of next 
par. renders this very probable. 
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18 TV. The duke said, “The former king laid bare his heart, and gave 
full charge to you, constituting you one of the guides of the people, 
and saying, ‘Do you with intelligence and energy prove a helper 
to the king; do you with sincerity support and carry on this 
great decree. Think of the virtue of king Wan, and enter greatly 
into his boundless anxieties.’” 

19 The duke said, “ What I tell you, O prince, are niy sincere 

thoughts. 0 Shill, the Grand-protector, if you can but reverently 
survey with me the decay and great disorders of Yin, and thence 
consider the dread majesty of Heaven tahich warns us ! 

20 “ Am I not to be believed that 1 must thus speak ? I simply say, 
‘ The establishment of our dynasty rests with us two.’ Do you agree 


Cli. IV. Pp, 18 — 23. 18. The duke of 

ShaoK had received a epecial charge fiom idug 
yVoo to he a guardian of the gonng king and of the 
dgnaetg. ‘ the former roan,’ ia to 

be understood of king Woo. On bis deathbed 
he had given the charge, of which a portion is 
here adduced, to the dukes of Chow and Shaou. 

, — the "Ji^ here would seem 
to = ^^, the ad), pronoun of the- third person. 
The phrase, however, = 

*')»■ ItiicKS , — this has reference 
to the appointment of Shili to lie the Grand- 


guardian, in which office he was to be a suppor 
and pattern for tlie people. Llii Chc-k‘e says 

®-_ IS i-tf ®i ia i. 

help the heir kmg.’ Two, joineU in any way, at 
called Shih waa to prove as a help-mee 


to the king. In ^ A "W' ‘I*® 

metaphor of a carriage in which the sovereign 


appointment was placed and carried on. 

w iw-k 

^ if 

T® * p- 19. The duke 

of Chow earnestlif begs Shih to enter into his ew- 
xieties^ and Uurn from the fate of Yin to iahottr 
foT Oit estahlishtnent of their dgnastg, 

1'“* '* hortatory, and the meaning 
seems to be best brought out by giving the trans- 


lation an optative form. 

may be 

taken as = A S A H’ 

‘ great disorders.’ or A ‘ great distresses.’ 

^ A Heavenly terrors,’ is., 

the terrors of Heaven which were to be dreaded 
by them, and gnarded against through a diligent 
discharge of their duties. 20. So much was 
dependent on the two dukes that thtg ought to be ex- 
erting ihemselres to the utmost, and rsfieciallg to he 
looking out for men who might hereafter supph their 
places. 
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with me? Then you also will say, ‘It rests with us two.’ And 
the favour of Heaven has come to us so largely : — it should be ours 
to feel as if we could not sustain it. If you can but reverently 
cultivate your virtue, and bring to light our men of eminence, then 
when you resign to some successor in a time of established security. 


21 “ Oh ! it is by the earnest assistance of us two that we have come 

to the prosperity of the present day. But we must go on, abjuring 
all idleness, to complete the work of king Wan, till it has entirely 
overspread the empire, and from the corners of the sea and the 
sunrising there shall not be one who is disobedient to our rule.” 


to be taken interrogatively. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ gives for it : — 

cT 

The two men are evidently the 
duke of Chow himself, and the duke of Shaou. 
The clause = 

ifh — as in tlie translation. Gan-kwO took 
the two men to be W'iln and Woo, and this idea 
pnt him to the greatest straits throughout the 
par. Even Maou K‘e-ling does not venture to 
defend such as an interpretation. 

^~m^~A-^m=.A- m- 

or ‘ to be equal to.’ ‘to sustain.’ I do 


not know what to make of the in the last 
clanse. The speaker does not complete his 
meaning. He simply says — ‘In the fact of 
yielding to successors in a time of great pros- 

perity,’ , Critics supply a hat is wanting 

according to their different opinions as to the 
main object which the duke of Cliow had in 
view In the address. 21. 2'hc ftoo dukes 


had done much for Chovi in the past ; it remained 
for them to complete their work. 

^ it # i 

my> — ‘ we tliereby .’ The ‘ we ’ is we of Chow, 
= our dynasty. ^ 

‘causing it universally 
to overspread this people.’ 

- * z # fk’ w B fk ■&■ ■ ■“ 

yield to our transforming influences, and become 
subjects who may be employed. 


[M. de Guignes observes on this paragraph : 
— ‘ It is sufficiently singular that a philosopher 
like Cbow-kung inspires here the spirit of con- 
quest ; it was then, therefore, the taste of the 
Chinese, who sought to extend tliemselves more 
and more to the east.’ See ‘I> Chou-king,’ p. 
237. The duke’s words hardly called for such 
a remark. He is merely seeking the full estab- 
liihment of their dynasty. — that Chow should 
enter into all the possessions of Yin.] 
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22 The duke said, “0 prince, am I ntit speaking in accordance with 

reason in these many declarations ? 1 am only influenced by anxiety 

about the decree of Heaven, and about the people.” 

23 The duke said, “ Oh ! O prince, you know the ways of the 
people, how at the beginning they can be all we could dexire, but it 
is the end which is to be thought of. Act in careful accordance with 
this fact. Go and reverently e.xercise your government.” 


22. Tkt duke affirms the reasonaJifeness of 
Aia and re^states the grounds of them. 

;T* ^ H ^ 

interrogativer>, like the commencing clause of 
p. 20. This is sufficient against the view of 
Keang Shing, wb* reads it indicatively, and 
takes so that the meaning is — ‘I in 

my want of wisdom wake those many declara- 
tions.’ 3$. ‘accordant with 

reason.’ We have met with it before, having 


this moaning. 


23. The unctrtaintg of the ntUichmeni 
ff the jiec)yfe should mak't ministers careful to retain 
their good wilL Kti ■=■ ‘ the ways of the 
people;’ now all-attachment to a govt., now 
disaffected and rebellious. It M: m- 

W © ft- 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK, XVII. THE CHARGE TO CHUNG OF TS‘AE. 


1 When the duke of Chow was in the place of prime minister, and 
directed all the oflic'ers,.the lci?ifi's uncles spread abroad an evil report, 
in consequence of which he put to death the prince of Kwan in 
Shang ; confined the prince of Ts‘ae in Koh-lin, with an attend- 
ance, however, of seven chariots ; and reduced the prince of Ho to 
be a private man, causing his name to be erased from the registers 
for three years. The son of the prince of Ts‘ae being able to display 
a reverent virtue, the duke of Chow made him a high noble, and 
when his father died, requested a decree from the king, investing 
him with the country of Ts‘ae. 


The Name op the Book. — # Z 

‘The Charge to Cliung of Ts'ae.’ Ta ae 
was the name of the small State or ili.'^trict, 
which formed the appanage of Ton, a younger 
brother of the duke of Chow, on whose history I 
have slightly touched in the note on p. 12 of 
Bk. VI. The name still remains in the dis. of 
Sliang-ts ae (Jjy Jep of Joo-ning, Ho- 

nan. Too was dei>rived of this appanage, but 


it was subsequently restored to his son, and 
the Charge preserved in this Book was given to 
him on the occasion. The name of Too’s son was 
Hoo (^^)- Be is here called Chung; but that 
character only denoted his place in the roll of his 
brothers or cousins. A Chinese scholar has 
atteniptcd to explain it to me thus. — Too was 
younger than king Woo, and so, from the 

standpoint of king Ching, he is called ^ 
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‘(younger) uncle of Ts'ae.* King Ching and 
Hoo were cousins,— • hrothers,* according to 
Chinese usage of terms, and Hoo, being the 
younger of the two, was called -Jljl. 

‘(second) brother of Ts'ae.’ 

The Book is only found in the old text, or 
that of Gan-kwO. There is some dilTerence of 
opinion ns to the place which it should occupy 
in the list of the Books of Chow. Ts‘ac thinks 
it onght to Ihj placed before ‘Tlic Announce- 
ment about La.’ In the ‘Little Preface,’ as we 
have it from Ch'ing, it is placed the 96th in 
tiie list of Books, immediately before the 
‘ Speech at Pc.’ Ming-shing allows that so it 
is wrongly placed, which indeed is evident, but 
says that Ch'ing gave the preface as he found it 
without venturing any alterations, whereas the 
author or forger of Gau-kwii’s commentary 
took it upon him to remove the notice to where 
it now stands. Wicthcr Gan-kw6’s commen- 
tary be a forgery or not, the Book occurs in it, 
I apprehend, in the place which it originally 
occupied. There is no necessity for supposing 
with Ta‘ae that it shotild be before Book XIII- 
We do not know in what ye.ar Ts'ae Sliuh died. 
Ts’ae Clmng’s restoration to his father’s honours 
may not have taken place till after the building 
of Ld, and king Cliiug had taken the govern- 
ment, upon reaching his majority, into his own 


bands. 

CoKTEWTS. The first par. is of the nature of 
a preface, giving the details necessary to explain 
the appointment of Hoo. The seven paragraphs 
that follow are the king’s Cli.arge, directing him 
how to conduct liimseli) so that he might blot 
out the memory of his father’s misdeeds, and 
win the praise of the emperor. 


1 . 

12 . 


P, 1. Prefatory details. 

^ 'T , — comp. ‘ The Instructions of E,’ p. 

S ^ ’ P- 

J^, — ‘ carried out the law to the 
utmost,’ = ‘ put to death.’ [This confirms the 
interpretation given of ^ ^ ^ in Bk. 

VI..P.13.] 0 ^ ^ M ^‘-0 

= ‘to confine.’ K'ang-sliing defined the term 
was the name of a place; but 
where it was, we cannot tell. Sze-ma Ts’een, 

Ts'ae Shull was allowe 


says that 
r an attendance of ‘ ten 
chariots and 70 footmen.’ In the 

jjftj mention is also made of 70 foot- 
men, hut the chariots are seven, as in the text. 

the ‘Daily Explanation ’ 


the name of Iloh Shnh 
was Ch’oo (j^). Ch’oo’s appanage was Hoh, 
the name of which remains in Hoh Cliow, dep, 
cf P’ing-yang (^ ^), Shan-sc. ^ ^ 
— ‘ for three years he had not his teeth,’ 

i.c., he was stmek off the family roll. The 
names of all the brothers were entered accord- 
ing to their ‘teeth’ or ages; hence one of the 

definitions of in the diet, is by ^ 

see the note on the • n.'une of the Book.' Ts'een 
says that ‘when the duke of Chow heard 
of the good character of Hoo, he raised him 
to be a noble of Loo’ 

opinion of the speaker in the passage of the 
referred to above was the same 

6^ ~t~)- Ts'ae on the contrary tbiuks that 
the offiM of ‘ high noble,’ conferred on Hoo, was 
within the imperial domain, and not in loo. 
Tills view appears to me the more likely ; but 
the text docs not enable ns to decide the point. 


‘ He requested a decree from king 
Ching, and again invested lloo with Ts’ae, that 
he might continue the line of his father.’ Gan- 
kwfi thought that the Ts’ae with which Hoo 
was invested was not the same which had been 
the appanage of his father, but another on the 
east, ‘between the Hwae and the Joo,’ to which 
the name of Ts’ae was given, to mark the 
connection between it and the former. This is 
not likely, nor is it supported by proper his- 
torical evidence. 


[Shill King (^,j^ of the Ming dynasty) 

denies the various statements in this par., say- 
ing they are legends founded on a misappre- 
hension of the duke of Chow’s language in ‘The 

Metal-bound Coffer,’ — 

; and that to suppose that 

the duke killed one brother and degraded two 
others, as he is hero siud to have done, is in- 
jurious to his character, and would establish a 
precedent of most dangerous nature. Having 
thus settled it that the statements are not true, 
he goes oil to the conclusion, that this Book is 
a forgery. Rut this is egregious trifling. The 
statements of this par. were staple of Chinese 
history before the burning of the Shoo. Tlie 

passage of the adduced above, and the 

sequel of which contains a part of par. 3, is 
sufficient to prove this. The duke of Oiow is 
easily vindicated from any cliarges brought 
against his character fur the deeds which are 
related here.] 
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2 “ The king speaks to this effect, ‘My little child, Hoo, you follow 
the virtue of our ancestors^ and have changed from the conduct of 
your father; you are able to take heed to your ways ; — I therefore 
appoint you to be a prince of the empire in the east. Go to your 
country. Be reverent ! 

3 ‘ In order that you may cover the faults of your father, be loyal, 
be filial. Urge on your steps in your own way, diligent and never 
idle, and so you will hand down an example to your descendants. 


Pp. 2 — 8. The charge. 2. Thr virtnf 

of Iloo, to which he was enlith-d fo> the distinction 
conferred on him. -{.■ Q , — it may seem 
that this should be translated — ‘Tlio king spake 
to the following effect,’ rather than as I have 
done. 1 apprehend, however, that tlje cliarge 
was delivered by tlie duke of Chow in the king's 
name, in the same way as the charge to the 

Viscount of Wei, Bk. VIII. The ^ J 
in the last par. leads me to this 
view, nor need it be rejected though Hoo's 
appointment may have taken place after the 
building of L5. must ■= # 

ifi ^ 8St ^ fj-" 

translation. — Ts'ae was to the 

east of Haou, Cliing’s capital. ea/ir 
— the first definition of in the diet, is 

^ ^ ^ Z it’ ‘ 

a prince was invested.’ The primary meaning 
of the term, however, was, no doubt, ‘a tumulus 
or mouud and Se« Ke-seuen 
ingeniously accounts for its being used as tlie 
designation of a territory in this way: — 

■T ® ft )il T’ ^ tt- 

‘The emperor, when .appointing a prince over a 
State, took from the earth of his own altar to 


the spirit of the land, and gave it to the prince, 
tliat he might raise an altar to the spirit of the 
land in his State, which »as thence called by the 

name of m Compare tlic note on * The Tribute 
of Yu/ Pt. i., p. 3.'>. 3. Hoo piufif fjo on as 

he had hiyurt, covet inp bj/ his good deeds ihe evil 
met/totg oj'hts father. 

— the force of the is p.artly concessive, and 

partly hortatory. By M A is intended, of 
course, Hoo’s father. Though Hoo was acting 
contrary t,) his father’s example, yet as his 
conduct would remove the disgrace that rested 
on his father’s memory, it is characterized as 
‘filial.’ 8)6 ^ — Gan-kwd gives 

for this — 

reference plainly to the conduct of Hoo’s father, 
who had left no traces of good by which he 
might direct his steps. Lin Che-k‘e says 

The characters, as I understand them, are 
liter, illy: — ‘Do you push boldly on 

treading on your 
own person/ The conclusion, — ■ 

quoted in tlie 

as referred to above. 

[Ch‘in FoO'leang says: — '"When Shun gave 
charge to Yu, he made no reference to the 
misconduct of his father K‘wan ; and the duke 
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Follow the constant lessons of youi' grandfather, king WS.n, and be 
not like yonr father disobedient to the royal orders. 

4 ‘Great Heaven has no affections; — it helps only the virtuous. 
The people’s hearts are not constant; — they cherish only the kind, 
Acts of goodness are different, but they contribute in common to 
government. Acts of evil are different, but they contribute in 
common to disorder. Do you be cautious ! 

5 ‘To give heed to the beginning, think of the end: — the end will 
then be without distress. If you do not think of the end, it will be 
in distress, and that the greatest. 

6 ‘ Exert yourself to achieve your proper merit. Seek to be in 
hai'mony with all your neighbouns. Be a fence to the royal House. 
Live in harmony with your brethren.’ Tranquillize and help the 
inferior people. 
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of Chow, when giving charge to the viscount 
of Wei. made no mention of Woo-kang. How 
is it that he here makes mention so repeaterily 
and distinctly of Hoo’s father? Hoo’s father 
was his own brother, Jt was necessary he 
should speak ot him, on the principle explained 
by Mencius, VI., Pt. ii., iii. ; ’—see the ^ 

^ ^ M ^ *1^,— comp, the 
^Tae-ke«, Pt. iii, p. 1. ^ ^ M 

^ “s tl*e Books of 

Chow, in the -(1 5: 5. 

ta IK ^J}, it ^ § -Comp. ^ ^ 
^ in the ‘Tae-keS,’ Pt. iii., p. 6. The 
same sentiment is here brought diiferently out. 
ifi to be taken in the same ex- 


pression— the last Bk. p 23. 
Hi the H -p 

is a quotation from the Shoo, the original of 
which is probably in this par.— 

1*. 6. Rufes fur H(H) in his leJntions with others, 

‘exert yourself in acliieving your proper 
merit.’ Wh.at that merit was is not SiOid. ‘It 
embraced,’ says Tseaou Hwang ), ‘ tho 

bringing forward the able, the intelligentadmin- 
istration of the government, and the right use of 
punishments.’ ‘ th® prince of the 

neighbouring States on every side.’ 
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‘ Follow the course of the Mean, and do not by assuming to be 
intelligent throw old statutes into confusion. Watch over what 
you see and hear, and do not for one-sided words deviate from the 
right rule. Then I, the one man, will praise you.’” 

“The king sa37s, ‘ Oh ! my little child, Hoo, go, and do not idly 
throw away my charge.’” 

be intelligent is a sctBsli shrewdness ’ ( «91- 

p^==;gc, ‘to exercise a diseriminauing 
judgment.’ might be trans- 

lated in the second person, — ‘your,’ or even in 
the first. Ts-.ae expands from thus: — 

11 5i ^ — fi it' 

P. 8. Concluding admo7iitfon. 


1^- ^ ^ -the ^ does not connect the 
clauses with those which precede 

* brethren,’ are the princes and nobles of the 
same surname with himself. 7. fiuki of a 

more internal character. Lin Che- 

obser ves that this clause is equivalent to 
the at the commencement of the 

* Doctrine ot the Mean.* AVe need uot, however, 
look for any moral or luetaphyslcul doctrine in 
the text. is here ‘ the middle,’ ‘the proper 

Mean.’ Emphasis is to be laid on the 
in the second clause. Wang Ts’eaou savs: — 
‘Intelligence ts a Heavenly virtue; assuming to 
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1 I. In the fifth mouth, on the day Ting-hae, the king arrived from 

2 Yen, and came to the honoured city of Chow. The duke of Chow- 
said, “The king speaks to the following effect, ‘Hoi I make an 
announcement for you of the four kingdoms and many other regions. 
Ye who were the officers and people of the prince of Yin, I have 
dealt very leniently as regards your lives, as ye all know. You 

3 kept reckoning greatly upon some decree of Heaven, and did not 
keep with perpetual awe before your thoughts the preservation of 
your sacrifices. 


Introdcctort Note. The Preface to the | 
Shoo contains the naraes of two Books now 
lost, which had tlicir place between ‘ The Ciiarge 
to Chung of Ts'ae ’ and ‘The Numerous Re- 
gions.’ The one was styled ‘The Government 
of king Chiug,’ and was made on occasion of an 
expedition of the king to the east, when he 
smote the wild tribes of the Hwae, and ex- 
tinguished the State of Yen 

S The other bod reference 


to the king’s removal of the chief or ruler of 
Yen to the district of P‘oo-koo in 


Ts'e, and was styled mmm which we 
do not know how to translate, being unable,- 
from the loss of the Book, to say how the 

cliaracter should be taken. The Book 
that now comes under our notice was a sequel 
to tliese two, tlie prefatory note saying that it 
was made on the return of the king to Haou 

i™ y.. (/jg i g g ^ 

Now, the prefatory note to ‘The Great An- 
nouncement ’ says that after king Woo's death. 
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when Woo-kflng and the three uneies of Ching, 
who had been placed as overseers of liim in 
Vin, rebelled, tlie wild tribes of the Hwae rose 
at the same time and made common cause 
with them. In ‘The Numerous OfBcers,’ p. 21, 
again, tlie king is made to say to the nobles of 
Yin, that, ‘when he came from Yen,’ he dealt 
very leniently with them. The question has 
been raised whether, in those and other notices, 
we have intimations of only, one expedition 
against the tribes of the Hwae and Yen, or of 
successive expeditions. On the lost Book of 
‘The Govt, of king Ching,’ Ch‘ing l{‘ang-shing 
says that the exploits described in it were those 
of the duke of Chow when he put down the 
rebellion of his brothers, and that he did not 
know how the Book had been arranged in tfie 
place assigned to it in the Preface. Keang 
Shing, Wang Ming-sliing, and others, who all 
but swear to the words of Ch'ing, would arrange 
all the Books I have mentioned before ‘The 
Numerous Officers.’ In the standard chro- 
nology. moreover, the ‘Numerous Regions ’ is 
assigned to the fifth year of king Ching, n c. 
1,110 (or 1,111). On the other hand, Gan-kwd 
maintains that the wild tribes spoken of were 
not tamed by one visit of the imperial forces. 
The duke of Chow smote them, he says, and 
Yen with them, when quelling the rebellion of 
his brothers and Woo-kSng, but they rebelled 
again when the duke had resigned the regency, 
and the king himself, probably attended by his 
uncle, took the field against them j and it 
was on his return from extinguishing the State 
of Yen, that the announcement contained in 
the ‘ Numerous Regions ’ was made. It is of 
the operations at this time against the Hwae 
and other wild tribes, he thinks, that mention 
is made in ‘ The speech at Pe.’ 

I am inclined in this matter to adopt the 
view of Gan-kwfl. We may conclude from the 
arrangement of the Books that this was the 
opinion of the compiler of the Preface. If we 
may credit what Mencius says, the records 
of the Shoo do not tell us a tithe of the wars 
carried on by the duke of Chow to establish 
the new dynasty : — ‘ He smote Yen, and after 
three years put its ruler to death. He drove 
Fei-leen to a corner by the sea and slew him. 
The states which he extinguished amounted to 
fifty’ (Mencius, Bk. III., Ft. II., ix., 6). I may 
conclude this note with the remarks of Shoo 
Shih on the difficulty with which the dynasty 
of Chow was established. He says : — ‘ “ The 
Great Announcement,” “ The Announcemeiil to 
the prince of K‘ang,” “ The Ann. about Drun- 
kenness,” “ The timber ofthe Tsze,” “The Ann. 
of the duke of Shaou,” “ The Ann. about Lo,” 
“The Numerous Officers,” and “The Numerous 
Regions,” — these eight pieces, each having its 
different subject, yet have all a general reference 
to the fact that the minds of the people of Yin 
would not submit to Chow. When I have read 
“ The Great Speech,” and “ The Completion of 
the War,” 1 have always exclaimed — ‘How 
easily did Chow take the empire from Yin 1 ’ But 
when I read these eight Books, I exclaim — 
‘With what difficulty did Chow bring Yin to a 
quiet submission ! ’ “The Numerous Regions” 
was addressed not to the off. of Yin only, but also 
to those of the other regions throughout the 
empire; — showing us that it was not the people 
of Yin only who refused to acknowledge the 


new sway. One can understand how deep had 
been the influence of the six virtuous kings who 
came after T*aiig. Under the tyranny of Show, 
the people were as if in the midst of flaming 
fire, and they turned to Chow as water flows 
downwards, without thinking of the virtue of 
the former kings. But when the empire was a 
little settled, they ^vp^e no longer amid the fires, 
and their thoughts turned to the seven emperors 
of Yin, as a child thinks of its parents. Though 
sages like king Woo and the duke of Chow 
followed one another with their endeavours to 
soothe them, their insurrectionary movements 
could not be repressed. Had the new dynasty 
not possessed the duke of Chow, it could hardly 
have been established. — This he knew, and it 
was this which made him apprehensive, and 
that he did not dare to withdraw from public 

life.’ See the 

The Name of the Book. — -jj. ‘The 

Numerous Regions.’ The phrase occurs in the 
2d p.ar., and up and (low n thronghont the 
greater portion of the Book : and hence it is 
used to designate the whole, indicating that it 
was addressed to the representatives not of one 
region, but of many. In parr. 24 — 29, the phrase 
‘numerous officers,’ takes the place of 
and Woo Ch'ing has removed so much 
to the former Book ; — for which he is hardly to 
be blamed. ‘The Numerous Regions’ is found 
in both the texts. 

Contests. The king has returned to his 
capital in triumph, having put down rebellion 
in the east, and specially extinguished the 
State or tribe of Yen. A great assembly of 
princes and nobles, — the old officers of Yin, 
and chiefs from many regions besides, — is gath- 
ered on the occasion. They are all supposed 
to have been secretly, if not openly, in sympa- 
thy with the rebellion which has been trampled 
out, and to grudge to yield submission to the 
rule of Chow. The king, by the duke of 
Chow, reasons and expostulates with them. 
He insists on the leniency with which he had 
dealt with them in the past ; and whereas they 
might be saying that Chow’s overthrow of the 
Yin dynasty was a usurpation, he shows that 
it was from the will of Heaven. The history 
of the empire is reviewed, and it is made to 
appear that king Woo had displaced the emper- 
ors of Shang, just as T‘ang, the founder of 
Shang, had displaced the emperors of Hea. It 
was the course of duty for them therefore to 
submit to Chow. If they did not avail them- 
selves of Its lenieucy, they should be dealt with 
in another way. 

Having thus spoken, the duke turns, at par. 
24, and addresses the many officers of the 
States, and especially those of Yin who had 
been removed to LO, speaking to them in the 
style of ‘The Numerous Officers.’ Finally he 
reminds them all that it is time for them to 
begin a new course. If they do well, all will 
be well with them ; if they continue perverse, 
they will have themselves to blame for the 
conseq'jences. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 12. Time tviibk, and par- 
ties TO WHOM THE Announcement was made. 
A REVIEW Oi THE DOIVNFAEI. OF TUB HeA 
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DTNAgTY, AND OF THE HISTORY OF THAT OF 
ShaNC ; — TO SHOW THE WAV OF HEAVES IN THE 
RISE AND FALL OF THE IMPERIAL SWAY. 1. 

See the introductory note. On and 

see the notes on Bk. XIV., p. 21. Gaubil 
observes that whereas the most approved history 
of the empire refers the date of this Book to 
the 5th year of king Ching, or b,c. 1. 1 1 1, there 
really was uo day Ting-hae in the 5th month 
of that year in the calendar of Chow. The 
correctness of his observation is easily verified, 
for the Chow year corresponding to b.c. 1.111, 
must have commenced with the cycle day 
But wc have seen (p, t21) that it 
was ill the year tt.c. 1,098 that the duke of Chow 
resigned the regency. The next year, b.c. 1.097. 
began, if the calendar was correct, on the 6th 
cycle day, or and the 5th month must 

liave couiinenced with the day J* or 
J^, 80 that the day Ting-hae would be the 20th 
or 2Iat of it. Gan-kwo arrived at the same 
result from his view that the day ijc Bk. 
XIII., p. 29, was the last day of the year. 
Let these numerical statements have whatever 
weight is due to them ; — they seem to me to 
show that this Book follows ‘The Announccineiit 
about La.’ in chronological order, and that wc 
are right in rejecting the early date assigned to 
it by K'ang.sliing and his followers. 

2- B. H 

iiouBcement is thus introduced differently from 
any tliat have preceded. ‘ The Great Announce- 
ment’ for instance begins with 
though the king could have had little or nothing 
to do with it. The language of it. like the expedi- 
tion which it vindicated, was all from the duke 
of Chow. The compilers of the Books, however, 
did not think it necessary to prefix a 

H’ as they have done here. The only reason 
for the addition in the text at all satisfactory 
assumes (what I have infen ed on other grounds) 
that this announcement was made after the 
duke had resigned the regency. The king 
might then have been expected to declare his 
sentiments in his own person. He did not do so 
ou this occasion. There were reasons, no doubt, 
for his not doing so, though we cannot assign 
them. The duke of Chow was spokesman as 
before ; and to indicate their diflTerent positions 
we have the prefix — ‘The duke of Chow said.' 

o’ P 0 ^ ^ -O’ 

*ee upon Bk. VIL, p. l. Woo Ching under- 
stands by ‘all the States in the four 

quarters of tlie empire ’ ( ^ ^ 0 

by ^ ‘ the people of all the States ’ 

0 ^ ingenious but not satis- 
factory. stand collater- 

ally, and indicate difl'erent regions. The ‘ many 
regions’ are more extensive than the ‘four 
States,’ and cannot be taken as embraced in 

them. We must understand the as in 


Bk. XIV.. p. 21, of the imperial domain of 
Shang or Yin, which had been divided into four 
l>arts presided over by three of king Woo’s 
brothers, and by Woo-kang, the son of Show. 
It seems to me absurd to suppose, with Kiiang 
Shing, that Yen was one of the States thus 
classed together. 

Then by are intended the princes 

and people of other regions generally. It is 
piobable the people of Yen, in the rising wliich 
had been quelled, had raised the standard of 
the fallen dynasty, and that the issue of their 
struggle had been eagerly wait.ed for by the 
people of the old irn[)erial domain, and of other 
eastern regions. However that may be, the duke 
of Chow and other friends of the new dynasty 
thought the time a fitting one to give another 
and general exposition of the grounds on which 
they vindicated for it the sovereignty of the 

empire. 

— ‘ prince of Yin,’ is denoted 
Woo-kan^. Koan^ Shing takes — 

Ml 4? ft H- H It ll 

Rii *ye princes of the empire, governing 
the people : ' but such a meaning of in this 
place is very unlikely. Woo Ch ing retains 
J^j^in the seii.se of ‘ the Yin dynasty,’ but Likes 
the clause in the same way as Shing (J^ 

^ ^ saying tliat whereas 

the ‘ people ’ were addressed in ^ ^ ^ 
'be speaker here rises to address their 
‘rulers But 

there is no such gradation of thought in the 
te.xt, and Ch-ing's exegesis lies under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of making 
The duke of Chow, having CcTlIed the atteiuioa 
of all in the assembly to what he had to say 

^ ^ 0 ^ 

addresses himself more particularly to the nobles 
and people who had occupied tlie imperial do- 
main of Yin. 1 understand ISftf-a 

‘ Daily Explanation ’ differently j|5 

1^ M - p- 21. I 

understand the language here as in that previous 
passage, in accordance with the views of Ts‘ao. 
Here, however, he supposes that the king 
says he is sparing their lives a second time, and 

M ^ ^ = ^ ^ ^ 

^P, ‘ Be ye all aware of thi*.’ But this 
clause and the former are to me plainly his- 
toric.ll, and refer to what is past. Ts‘ae’s view 
is fully and clearly expanded in the ‘ Daily Ex- 

. SS iS ft Jk. 4- 
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‘ God sent doM’^n correction on Hea, but the sovereign 07ili/ in- 
creased his luxury and sloth, and would not speak kindly to the 
people. He proved himself on the contrary dissolute and dark, 
and would not yield for a single day to the leading of God ; — this 


This par. is the key note to the Book, and it is 
right to connect it closely with what precedes. 
'J’he subject of it is the officers and people of 
Yin,’ who had deemed the empire belonged to 
the House of T'aiig by a ‘divine right’ 

and did not consider (hat what Heaven 
had given, it might and would take away, if there 
were not the earnest and virtuous discharge 
of the duties of government. Ts ae makes 
Yen to be the subject of the par. Thus the 
‘Daily Explanation' follows the passage just 
quoted with — ‘And do you know tlie reason 
why Yen has perished? The people of Yen 
presumed greatly on their private views, reckon- 
ed on the decree of supreme Heaven, and with 
evil action rose in rebellion. They used no 
far-reaching reverent forethought, wnich would 
have led them to obey the laws, and rest in 
their lot, whereby they would have preserved 
the saeritices to their ancestors. They have 
thus suddenly brought destruction on them- 
selves ; and do you look to Yen as a beacon, and 
know that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
rashly sought or relied on." But why should 
we suppose that the speaker has here tlic State 
of Yen III view? It is mentioned indeed in the 
1st par., but that is an addition by the compiler, 
and Yen is nowhere referred to in the address. 
It was too insignificant, moreover, to occupy 
the place which must be assigned to it, if we 
suppose that the aimounccnicut is thus made to 
turn upon its history. 

No similar objections can be made to the 
view which 1 have taken. The sacrifices to the 
emperors of the Yin dynasty were allowed, in 
the generous cleinency of king Woo, to be con- 
tinued by their lineal descendant Woo-kang, 
the son of the tyrant Show ; but no sooner was 
Woo dead, than he and his adherents rose in 
rebellion against tlie new dynasty, and brought 
down new and licavy punishments, though still 
tempered with mercy, upon themselves. I am 
surprised that none of the Chineso clitics have 
thus connected the 2d and 3d parr. 


Gan-kivO joined the 3d par. with the 4th, and 
supposed that Kee, the last emperor of the Hea 
dyn., was the suhj«-t of it. Kiiang Shing deals 
with it very inanely, s.iying that it is a general 
declaration, = ‘Should kings reckon ou the 
decree of Heaven, and not reverently consult 
with long forethought, for their sacrifices ' ( -j-' 

^ ikfi i'H.— on 7.he same 

charaoters iu Bk. VH . p, 1. Keang Shing 
would make them in both places merely a phrase 
of introduction or exclamation ; but we are not 
reduced to have recourse to such a device. 

Pp. 4 — 7. How the sovereipnii/ oj' the empire 
passed from the House of Hea to T-anq. I. 
Ts‘ae tliiiiks that some paragraphs introductory 
to this have been lost, his reason being that 
it is the custom in the Shoo to precede the 
account of the downfall of a dynasty because 
of the wickedness of its last emperor with a 
reference to the virtuous emperors who preced- 
ed liiai. That is the j'raetiee certainly, but the 
duke of Chow may not have observed it here. 
We are not obliged to sujipose any loss of text. 

# ^ S -comp. Bk. XIV., 

p. 5. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ here takes 

=IE- ^ 

rowfully,’ ‘ with sympathy.’ 

0 . 

Analects and Mencius, is used for ‘a whole 
day.’ Here the phrase = ‘ one day,’ ‘ a single 

day.’ Keang Shing has for it ; and 

the ‘Daily Explanation’ gives ^ 

‘ He could not for a single day be advis- 
ed by (exert himself on) the leading of God,’ 
— the critics dwell on the phrase — ‘ the leading 
of God,’ and understand by it the unceasing 
monitions of conscience, — all the ways by 
which the heart of man is toucheil in Provi- 
dence, which may be described as efforts on 
the part of God to keep him from evil, and 
lead him into the way of righteousness. 5. 
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is what you have heard. He kept reckoning on the decree of God 
in his favour^ aud would not promote the means of the people’s 
support. By great inflictions of punisiiment also, he increased the 
disorder of the States of Hca. The first cause of his evil course was 
the internal misrule, which made him unfit to deal w'ell with the 
multitudes. Nor did he seek at all to employ men whom he could 


Ts'ae says that most of this par. is not under- 
Btood by him. He brings out the meaning 
which appears in the translation, howe .er. and 
is on the whole more successful in dealing 
with it than the other critic.*. The same subject 
evidently is continued, — the crimes of Ke6, 
which occ.asioiied the overthrow of the Hea 

dynasty. ® -compare 

the notes on ‘The Speech of T’aiig,’ p. 3. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

sion has been taken variously. 

Gan-kwd explains by so that the 

meaning is — ‘that which should be bestorved 
on the people,’ viz., good govt, and lessons of 
instruction : and the whole = he could not be- 
gin even to govern and instruct the people as 
he ought. This is very unsatisfactory. In the 
YihKing(^^^j>)itis said— 0 ^ ^ 

Shing, taking tliere as = ‘to be attach- 
ed to.’ understands the text a3 = ‘he could not 
do what would make the people attached to 
Mm.’ Ts’ae defined the character in the Yin 
by ‘ to rely on,’ and not by [|j^, from whidi 
he deduces the meaning of the text which I have 
given. — KeS made no provision for tlic neces- 
saries of life among the people, such as food 
and clothing. tills 

continues the description of Ked. He is the 
subject of Woo Ch‘iiig on the contrary 
understands ‘ Heaven ’ as the subject of and 
makes the clauses descriptive of the punishment 
of Ked. — tho critics 

are aU agreed that by pg ‘internal dis- 
order,’ we are to understand theviledebaucheries 
of which Ked was guilty in his connection witii 
Me-he (see pp. 170, 1 71 j. 

With Ts’ae, Woo Ch‘ing, and others, I take 
^ = ‘to begin,’ and m is equivalent to 


a noun, the subject of K’ang Shing and 

Wang Suh botli took fp as =» or but 
they do not account for the Equally un- 

satisfactory is tlie exegesis of Gan-kwd, who 
takes as if it were Ajj. With 
comp. Bk. XIV., p. 13, 

is taken, by 

all the critics except Woo Ch’ing, as = ‘all 
the multitude of tho people.’ The only dif- 
ficulty in so taking it is with wliich would so 
be applied to describe the act of the superior to 
his inferiors, — which is contrary to its common 

usage. Feeling thi.s, Ch’ing takes m as deno- 
ting the sacrifice to God which was so called (see 
the did. in voc.), who takes the clause as»=‘he 
could not attend well to tlie sacrifices to God.’ 
But this is 80 far-fetclied that it is better to 
acquiesce in the other view, even with the 

difficulty attaching to it. 

R. — I have translated here alter the ‘ Daily 
Explanation,’ which has : — 

» A jin ® ffl IS. a * It) s 

.K’ 

choose between this and the view of Ts’ae and 
Woo Ch’ing: — ‘Nor could he make great ap- 
proaches towards the virtue of reverence in 
which lie might liave shown a generous largeness 
of heart to the people ’ 

rfij ;A: i ^ K)- oan-kw'a 

gave quite a different meaning to the second 
clause: — ‘Nor could he greatly advance to the 
virtue of reverence, but was very indifferent 
and idle in governing the people ’ (^^ 

Vn Keang Shing reads 

instead of if- and interprets:— ‘The greatly 
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respect, and who might display a generous kindness to the people, 
but he daily honoured the covetous and cruel, who were guilty of 

6 cruel tortures in the cities of Hea. Heaven on this sought a true 
lord for the people, and made its distinguishing and favouring 
decree light on T‘ang the Successful, who punisiied and destroyed the 

7 sovereign of Hea. Heaven’s refusal of its favour to Hea was decided, 
and it w'as because the righteous men among your many regions w^ere 
not permitted to continue long in their posts of enjoyment, and the 
many officers whom Ilea respected were quite unable to maintain 
an intelligent preservation of the people in the enjoyment of their 


false were employed by him, and put into 
offices, to tlie caluiiiity and bitter suffering of 
the people ’ ^ ^ 

be gluttonous or greedy,’ ‘toeovet;’ m -• 

— comp, in ‘The Speech of T'ang,’ 

P. 3, ^ ^ij ^ ^ij. ‘to cut off tlie 

nose,’ is better translated liere generally. Keang 
Shing reads after on the authority of 
the but the nicaoing which he gives 

to the whole is very far-fetched. — ‘The people 
also under the rule of Ilea, suffering tlie oppres- 
sion of greed and cruelty, longed more every day 
to sec the kingdom of Hea cut off.’ Only one 
searching for strange meanings could attempt 
to draw this from tlie te.xt. 

r.«. B#-*. 

‘ Heaven’s refusal o/ its Javnur to KeS, (lir Hea) 
Was great and decided.’ The rest of the par. 


explains why Heaven thus withdrew its favour. 
V7e have iu Bk. XVI., p. 9, an opposite declara- 
tion of Heaven’s favour to Sbang, — 

)Ni in the 

same way in botli passages, as meaning ‘deter- 
minate,’ ‘decided.’ 

K’-pR’ ‘ righteous people,’ ■= 

‘men of virtue and ability. They are called 
‘ of your many regions,’ re., the many regions 
of the empire. We can lay no stress on the 
1^, ‘your.’ ^ ‘long iu 

much enjoyment, ’=Mor,g in the enjoyment of 
their offices/ Keang Shing soys: — 

W 

‘couid not understand to preserve and secure 
enjoyment for the iieople.’ The use of ^ , and 
the before , render the language obscure, 
but the meaning seems to be what I have given. 
The ‘ Daily .Explanation ' gives for it — 

‘ tliey could not understand the 
art of govt, so as to .secure their tranquil enjoy- 
ment (= possession) of the people of the empire.’ 
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/im but on the contrary aided one another in oppression, so that of 

the hundred ways of promoting prosperity they eould not advance 
one. 

8 ‘In the case indeed of T‘ang the Successful, it was because he 
was the choice of your many regions that lie superseded Hca and 

9 became the lord of the people. He paid careful attention to the 
essential virtues of a sovereign, in order to stimulate the people, and 

lU they on their part mutated him, and were stinuilatcd. From him 
down to the emperor Yih, tlie sovereigns all made their virtue 
Illustrious, and were cautious in the use of punish men ts;— thus also 
1 1 exercising a stimulating influence over the people. When they, having 

Ying-tMuo.ostheviewotTooY«(^5|)|e^) 

, is that ‘ He.iven, in seeking a lord for tlio 
♦ rt 1 • I t„ /• «t « . 


to the same effect, making ‘to re- 

ceive ; «ee the gj Keang Shing defines 
^ ‘ i» equivalent to ‘all,’ but 


people, simply follon etl the choice of the many 
region,’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hu Gan-kwd aiul Keang Slung 

I 


f^s Afc equivaicnt to *ail, but 'W lU) ami xveang Oiung 

with the further meaning of ‘mutual’ co-opera- however,— * was able among yuur 

f{/^« “2^ ~n 3 ^* r ^1^ WM many regions to rhrioca Mr. » t>..i *u:_ 


tion. ''®e‘ons to choose t/.e worthy: But this is 

-Gan-kwft connected thef^rnwoftheseL^s than the other 

witli the one preceding. — ■ They aided one an- from the characters themselves, 

other ill oppression, even in aiiundred ditiereiit sentiment so suitable to the tenor of 

SitionmXtd7ctme“^ We ought surely to take M 


an addition to the IndictnientTl. A^d rherwel^^ M 

g^tly^n^le to initiate any plan of good’ here as in p. 5. Ts‘ae, however, makes, M 
^ HE ^ '* better to be = ‘ what he depended on,’ t.e., the essential 


' -w » fJW IW' •'•wvwva ,,c., tllC CbSCUliai 

to cunne c^h e clauses together as I have done. '*irtue of a sovereign, or benevolence. 

Ihe leads us back to iw-ft, ■to imitate,’ ‘to find a pattern.’ 

^ ^ Bi *" P- fit® meaning comes *t t" tbe sense of ‘ punishment.’ 

out as in the translation * people, though he might punish them, 

p„ „ ,, stimulated to virtue!’ The student will 

rp. a-u. fhe mpwe gained by the vhtue of mark the force of the Jh and the ffi in the two 

•nent'ofShiw 8 ’xisgovem- of the Chinc,se language, that the critics iiitcr- 

tion f th * ^ '* Pr®‘ in the next par. quite diPerently 

tion of the intermediate clause of this par.,-- 5 fir m ^-fc A- JE. “ amerently. 

that there i y„ ^ IX , p. 3. Thc 

" difference assertion made here about the sovereiims of tlie 

meaning, as suted by YaouShua-muhr-AI;® XI o n Tt ’ » ’^0’ ««« on Bk. 

an Uiun XL, p. 11. It is strange to find this specified 
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examinerl the evidence in criminal cases, put to death those charge- 
able with many crimes, they exercised the same influence ; they did so 

12 also, when they liberated those who were not purposely guilty. But 
w’hen the tlnxme came to your late sovereign, he could not with the 
good will of your many regions continue in the enjoyment of the 
favouring decree of Heaven.’ ” 

13 II. Oh ! the king speaks to the following effect, ‘ I announce and 
declare to you of the many regions. Heaven had no set purpose to 
do away with the sovereign of Hea, or with the sovereign of Yin. 

14 But it was the case that your ruler, being in possession of your 
many regions, abandoned himself to great excess, and reckoned on 
the favouring decree of Heaven, making trifling e.xcuses for his 

15 conduct. And so in the case of the sovereign of Plea ; — his schemes 


with reference to the emperors ; hut so it is in the 
text. — comp, in ‘The 

Counsels of Yu,’ p. 12, fiii i; ® 

12. By ^ ‘your 
sovereign,’ we are to understand Show. 

should be interpreted with 
reference to the of p. 8. 

The critics have all overlooked this. 

Ch. II. Pp. 13 — 16. How THE SOVB- 

HEIOHTV OF THE EMPIRE, HAVING PASSED FROU 

Hea to Yin, bv the will of Heaven, passed 
AGAIN from the TYRANT SHOW TO THE PRINCES 
OF Chow. 13. The critics have much 
to say on the manner in which this par. begins, 
—the repetition of ^ ^ Q, and the |l^ 

which precedes. But what can be said to 
the purpose, more than that the duke of Chow 
chose thus to speak? Very strange is the 
method of Keang Sfaitig, who makes the 


Pf an exclamation conclutling the previous 
paragraph. ^ 

11 -tfc (Ts‘ae), our ‘ on purpose,’ 
‘with premeditation;’ = ‘to put 

away,’ ‘ to remove.’ By and 

we are to understand Keg and Show. The re- 
moval of them, however, was equivalent to the 
overthrow of their resiiective dynasties. 14. 

^ ^ ‘ your sovereign,' referring 

to Ke«. ^ on tf'o 

ground of — your many regions.’ Keang Shing 
gives: — ‘relying on the multitudes of your 
many regions.’ as in 

p. 22,=^^, ‘lightly,’ ‘ trifiingly.’ Compare in 

Bk.XIV.,.p.6,;;C’^^>^^. 15- 

Here the speaker turns again to Ke€, the 
representative of the Hea line (1^ 

Tsoo-heen says that the here is that of 
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of goveynment were not of a tendency to secure his enjoyment of 
ike empire, so that Heaven sent down ruin on him, and the chief of 
your State entered into the line of his succession. Indeed, it was 
the ca.se that the last sovereign of your Shang was luxurious to the 
extreme of luxury, while his schemes of government showed 
neither purity nor progress, so that Heaven sent down such ruin on 
him. 

‘The wise, not thinking, become foolish, and the foolish, by 
thinking, become wise. Heaven for five years waited kindly, and 
forbore with the descendant of Tang, to see if he would indeed 
prove himself the true ruler of the people, but there was nothing 


meaning ‘ to— collect,* ami the is thai 

@ ' "loaning ‘ to enjoy the empire ’ He 
adds that ‘ good governmental measures bring 
together all means of prosperity ’ 

I^Jf jy 

way of explaining the characters. Keang Shing, 
not so well, takes ^ = Woo Ch ing is 

here, as frcciuently, peculiar. Ho makes 

to mean — * the princes were alicii' 
flted, and ho could not bring them together and 
make them come to court with their offerings ’ 

3R 18 (-fi) 




ajf _ . , 

ruin,’ ■= such a ruin. ^ » 'r4 Z- 

by is meant T‘ang, so called as beinj 

then merely one of the princes, ‘the holdc 
of a State.’ ^ separated— inter 

rupted ^it.’ Koo Seih-eh‘ow says: — ‘Prom Yi 
to Kefi ihere had been a continuous suceessioi 
of 4tK) years; but from this it was interriiptet 
and broken °ff ’ ( g ^ 1^ ^ 

Iain Che-k‘e observes on that il 

means ‘he carried his ^-his luxurious in. 


dolence to excess.’ This is better then to take 
one of the characters in the sense of ‘to 
go beyond.’ ^ ^ ‘pure;* 
^ ‘ “'’''ai'oe,’ ‘ progress.’ The mean- 

ing of the clause then comes out 

as in the translation. Keang Shing, after Ma 
Yung, takes ^i^== ‘ to ascend,’ so the whole 

=^‘his measures of govt, did not go up purely 
to Heaven.’ This is far-fetched, but not so 
much so as Woo Ch’iiig’s interpretation. Ho 
t.nkes .^1^, in its sense of ‘the winter sacrifice, ’ 
and hence for ‘sacrifices’ in general, so that 
‘he did not offer his sacrifices 

with purity !’ 

jip . — these two 
sayings h.ave wonderfully exercised theingenuity 
ol the critics. Confucius has said (Ana. XVII. 
iii.) that ‘the wise ot the highest class and the 
stupid of the lowest class cannot be changed.’ 

Surely he who can be called ^ belongs to ‘ the 
W'ise of the highest class how can the dictum 
of the great sage and the sentiment of the dnke 
ot Chow in this pass.age be reconciled ? The 
foreign student is not concerned to reconcile 
them. What the duke says we know to be 
^cordant with facts. He had not come to the 
tolly and arrogance of the sage and his school 
exalting the ‘ bageiy mau ’ above tlie attributes 
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18 in him deserving to be regarded. Heaven then sought among your 
many regions, making a great impression by its terrors to stir up 
one who might look reverently to it ; but in all your regions, there was 

19 not one deserving of its regard. There were, however, our kings of 
Chow, who treated well the multitudes of the people, and were able 
to sustain the burden of virtuous government, and to preside over 
all services to spirits and to Heaven. Heaven thereupon instructed 


of humanity, and all created beings. 

‘to wait.’ j^i ‘to allow in- 

dulgently a longer time,’ The in 
% occasions a difficulty. Woo Ch'ing makes 
it ■= ‘ this,’ as in the expression 

quoted in the ‘Great Learning,’ Comm, 
ix., 6. It is better to take it as merely giving 
emphasis to the active meaning of the verbs 
and Show of course is intended,—* the 

descendant ’ of T'ang. The clause 

^ ought, I think, to be connected with the 
preceding, as appears in the translation. Gan- 
kwo, however, and in recent times Keang Shing, 
understand it as = ‘ But he greatly played the 
people’s lord, and there was nothing in him,’ 
&c. When it is said that Heaven forbore with 
Show for five years, giving him the opportunity 
of repentance, there must have been something 
remarkable in the closing period of his history, 
which was known to the duke of Chow and his 
hearers, and to which allusion is made. We, 
however, do not know the events of the time 
with sufficient minuteness to be able to say 
what it was. See on the in the 

‘ Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1. 18. 

— greatly moving by its terrors.' Moving 
whom? Gan-kwS says — ‘Show.’ Bat this is 
evidently wrong. The individuals intended to be 
moved were the prinees of the various regions ; 
the terrors employed to move them were the 
overthrow of Show, and the troubles generally 
of the time. There is a difficulty in inter- 
preting the expressions and 

Ts ae gives 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


^ "W ’"fluenee and bring forth 

one who might receive its decree of favour 
and' regard,’ for ^ ^ Then for 

iS ^ ^ 

‘all were insuf- 
ficient to sustain the favouring decree.’ Woo 
Ch'ing explains in the same way. But 

1^ must mean ‘their looking to Heaven,’ 
not ‘Heaven’s looking to them.’ simply 

= }^, ‘ to turn round and look at,’ com- 

monly with the idea of kindness or favour 
attached. I suppose that the subject of the 
former is ‘the princes,’ and the object, 
Heaven, while of the latter the subject is Heav- 
en, and the object, the princes. 19. 

— these ‘ kings ’ were Wan and Woo, 

/|i J “ i’ ‘ ^ preside over.’ The 

wholes ^ ^ ^ inE’ 

preside over the sacrifices to spirits arid to 
Heaven.’ The phrase Jjj^ has occasioned 
some difficulty. When Or. Medhurst made 
his translation of the Shoo, he supposed that 
was an adj. qualifying and rendered 
the passage by — ‘ Only they could superintend 
the worship of the Divine Heaven.’ Subsequent- 
ly he saw the error of this, and has corrected 
it in his ‘Theology of the Chinese,’ pp. 56, 57, 
where he refers to the paraphrase of the ‘ Daily 
Explanation,’ — 

Gaubil traas- 
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them, and increased their excellence, made choice of them, and gave 
them the decree of Yin, to rule over your many regions. 

20 III, ‘ Why do I now presume to make these many declarations ? I 
have dealt very leniently as regards the lives of you, the people of 

21 these four States. Why do you not show sincere and generous 
obedience in your many regions? Why do you not aid and co- 
operate with us the kings of Chow to secure the enjoyment of 


Uted the clause by— ‘ II (he takes ^ 

as singular) fut en etat d’etre mis a la tite des 
affaires qui regardent les esprits and observes, 

in a note, that ^ is equivalent to the 

i. *** ' Both possessed pure Virtue,’ 

p. 3. So far he is correct ; but the ^ should 
not be sunk in a translation. Its use shows very 
clearly, how, while the ancient Chinese could 
Kiy of God, whom they intended by ‘ Heaven,’ 
that lie was a spiiil, just .is we do, they did not 
consider Him as merely one of ‘the host of 
spirits.’ Ko Chinese critic has ever taken 
here as an adjective. ’Tliey invatwbly 
understand a conjunction between j|j^ and 
I need only give further what Ch’in Ta-yew 
says on the passage:—^ 

be still asked why 
as the more honourable, does not precede 
we may reply with Dr. Medhurst, that 

^ might have been taken as meaning ‘ tlie 
spirits of heaven ;’ or (which seems to me more 
likely, as that usage of ^ is foreign to the 
Shoo) that the collocation was chosen to avoid 
the coming together of the closely allied sounds 

‘Heaven therefore (see j^in Bk. XVI., 
p. 21) taught ns, and thereby was excellence.’ 
By the ‘us,’ are intended the at 

the beginning of the par., and I have therefore 
kept the third person in the translation. 


Ch. III. Pp. 20 — 23. The king couptaiNs 

OK THE RELUCTANCE WITH WHICH THE RULE OK 

Chow was suhmitted to; shows the roi.tr 

OK IT, AN1> DECLARES THAT, IK PERSEVERED IN, 
IT SHOULD HE DEALT WITH IN ANOTHER STYLE. 

20. MtM, — ‘ how dare I ? ’ The critics 


m.iko no remark on the use of ‘to dare,’ 
‘ to presume,’ here. It is strange from the lips 
of the king in this connection. He might very 
well speak of himself as ‘ presuming,’ with re- 
ference to Heaven; but it sounds oddly as it 
stands. ^ p 2. 

Yaoii Shun-muh says : — ‘ At the commencement 
of the announcement, the king tells them how 
he had spared their lives, and starts from that 
to unfold the reasons why Heaven now bestows 
its favour and now withdraws, that they might 
be taught to nip the unquiet and insurrection- 
ary tendencies of their hearts in the bud. Here 
he reminds them a second time of the same 


thing, wishing to show them the path of self- 
renovation and improvement, that they might 
escape the miseries of extreme punishment in 
which tliey were going on to involve themselves.’ 

21 . 

character in p. 17, as giving em- 

phasis to the previous verbs. ’This usage cor- 
responds to that which is not unfrequent with 
our English il. — ‘Why do you not sincere it, 
and liberalize it ?’ Treated so well by the govt, 
of Chow, why would they not obey it sincerely 
and with a largeness of mind like that which 
had been shown to them. It is not easy to trans- 
late the clause. Medhurst misses the meaning ; 
and when Gaubil .says ‘ Pourquoi ne seriez-vous 
pas desorinais fideles et tranquiUcs dans votre 
pays,’ the ‘ tranquiUea ” by no means brings out 


sufficiently the meaning of IS^’ 
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Heaven’s favouring decree? You now still dwell in your dwellings, 
and cultivate your fields; — why do you not obey our kings, and 

22 consolidate the decree of Heaven ? The paths which you tread 
are continually those of disquietude; — have you in your hearts 
no love for yourselves ? do you refu.se so greatly to acquiesce in 
the ordinance of Heaven? do you tridingly reject that decree? do 
you of yourselves pursue unlawful courses, scheming by your alleged 

23 reasons for the approval of upright men ? I simply instructed 
and declared to you ; I secured in trembling awe and confined 
the chief criminals : — I have done so twice and for three times. 


•=3^^ assist and ‘to aid.’ 

X is beat taken a3=^^, ‘to preserve,’ ‘to 
maintain.’ The kings of Chow had received 
the favouring decree of Heaven ; but that decree 
liad to be made firm or sure by tlie cheerful 
acquiescence of the people and princes in their 
sway. ^ ^ ^ comp, the 

closing par. of the ‘ Numerous Officers.’ 

«=j|^, ‘to accord with,’ = ‘ to obey and have 

sympathy with.’ EE = ‘ to make wide,’ 

«=‘to strengthen.’ 22. The ‘Daily Ex- 

planation ’ says tliat here ‘ tlie people of Yin are 
reproved as to the past, and admonished as to 
the future.’ The lirst danse is to be supposed 
narrative; but all the others are best taken 

interrogatively. M TiriS H 
-mTimmr' 1^. This is some- 
what harsh, requiring the inversion of 
but what can we do? Keang Shing takes 
in the sense of — ‘I have sought to 

guide you rej^tedly, but still you are not 
tranquil.’ This construction is more objection- 
able. Their ‘paths of disquietude’ were the 
rebellious movements in which tliey had repeat- 
edly engaged. ^ ^ 

by Gau-kwd and Keang gliing iudica lively, = 


‘you do not yet love our dyiwsty of Chow.’ I 
prefer, however, to understand it as in the 
translation. Ts‘ae gives : — 

or * to rest or repose in.’ 

—sec par. 14. ^ ‘ lawless 

ways.’ The last clause, ^ j]^, is a 

difficult one. Gon-kwO and Ying-ta are as 
enigmatical upon it as the text itself. Keang 

Shing takes 7T* *°° * mperiora,’ .and gives : 

believed by your superiors.’ But wliat ‘ supe- 
riors ’ can we think of in the case ? The trans- 
l.atiou is after the ‘Daily Explanation,’ which 


says:— ^ 


23. Post knieucg woutd 
7iot ht continued, if theif still conthnied dissothjied 
and g(xve disti^t^nce, 

is to be taken as descriptive of the king s past 
dealings with the rebeliioits. Kin Le-ts-eang 
says: — refers to the announce- 
ments made before the expedition to the East 
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But if you do not take advantage of the leniency with which I 
have spared your live.s, I will proceed to severe punishments and 
put you to death. It is not that we, the sovereigns of Chow, 
hold it virtuous to make you untranquil, but it is you yourselves 
who accelerate your crimes and sufferings' ” 

IV. “The king says, ‘Oh! ho! I tell you, ye many officers of the 
various regions, and you, ye many officers of Yin, now have ye been 
hurrying about, doing service to my overseers for five years. 


refers to the captives and prisoners, 
during that expedition, who however were not 

^ fit .S 8#' # 0 

maj retain the signification of as ‘only,’ 
‘simply.’ We cannot, however, interpret ^ 
m as wo have done in the previous instances 
of its occurrence, p. 11, and Bk. IX., p. 12. The 
here perhaps requires that we interpret the 
phraae differently. Wang Ts'eaou gives for it 

rfij 0 

— comp, the two last clauses of Bk. X., p. II. 
Compare alsoBk. XIV., p. 10, 


Ch. IV. Pp. 24 — 29. Trf, kino addresses 

KOBE PABIICL'LAKLY THE NUMEROUS OEFICERS 


WHO Had been removed to LO, and urges 
THEM TO THE BIGHT DISCHARGE OF THEIR DUTIES. 

If they do well, they will have great 
KEWARD8. If they PROVE IDLE AND PERVERSE, 
THEY WILL BOTH BY HeaVKN AND THE KING, 
BE MORE HEAVrLY PUKI.“HED THAN THEY HAD 
YET BEEN. Woo Ch'ir.g, as I stated in the 
note on the name of the Book, removes this 
chapter to the ‘Numerous Officers,’ with the 
exception of a part ot the 29th par., which he 
seems to reject altogether. In this measure, he 
followed the example of the critics Woo and Hoo 


(probably 

change of the style of address, ti-om ^ to 


^ lt> certainly filrcs countenance to it, 
though the ^ ^ in par. 24 may be 

pleaded in favour of the received arrangement. 
The point, however, is of little importance. 


P. 24. Ying-ta explains ^ 

± itl: 0 :A ^ ^ 

dt> ni |§ ^7 ‘yo“ who are 

here, the numerous officers of the four quarters. 
The princes from the four quarters of the empire 


are inus aesignaieu. i would rather take 


ffj .TS = J^ ffj, equivalent to ‘all 

the quarters of the empire.’ £ ^ ^ 

5E. inE ( — Tl’C Yin term for ‘year’ is 
used, perhaps because it is the old officers of that 
dyn. who are .addressed), — acting as ministers 
to my overseers for five years.’ Kiiang Shing 
supposes that the ‘overseers’ are the three 
uncles of the king, who had been appointed by 
Iiis father to oversee Woo-kang, and finds a 
reference to the past ; — ‘ Ye hurried about, doing 
service to my overseers for five years.’ But 
this interpretation is quite absurd ; and more- 
over the is inexplicable on it. It is only 


exceeded in absurdity by the view of Gan-kwd 
who would interpret:— ‘Ye run about serving 
iiiy overseers. If you do so for five years with- 
out fault, I will restore you to your original 
territory!’ King Ching’s ‘overseers’ were the 
niinisters of Chow, under whose charge the 
officers and people of Yin removed to Ld were 
placed. The statement that those officers had 
served them there for ‘five years’ should put 
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25 There are among you the emplo)'es, the chiefs, with the numerous 
directors, small and great : — endeavour to discharge your duties ac- 

26 cording to the laws. It is from youi’selves that the want of harmony 
arises: — strive to be harmonious. In your families there is a 
want of concord: — strive to be harmonious. When intelligence 
rules in your cities, then will ye be proved attentive to your duties. 

27 Do not be afraid, I pray you, of the evil ways of the people; 
and moreover by occupyirig your offices with a reverent sedateness, 
you will find it pos.sible to select from your cities individuals on 


beyond .n cloiiht «h»t 1 liavo all .iloiij' maiiU.iin- 
t‘d. that the removal of the people to the ikov 
settlement had taken place before tlic bniiding 

of the imperial city of LS. Sec the 

25. and [p. are all names 

given to various officers. They wore common 
designations under the Chow dyn. ; — see the note 

from Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae in the But what 

what and what | p- are here intended 
weeanuot tell, and any very definite transl.ition 
of the terms cannot he given. Ts'ae gives 
the nie.aning of , ‘ aff.iirs,’ ‘ business. = | 
‘duties.’ The diet refers to the p.issage nmler 
the meaning of ‘law 3,’ w hieh we know that 
often has. I have combined the two. [We j 
know that Fuh-sli.mgread— 

Keang Siiing of course 
eilits; but I cannot find or give any suitahieex- 
planation of such a text.] 2fi. i’liere seems 
to l>e .some gradation of thought here, fron. har- 
mony of mind to harmony of eondurt ; thence to 
social hiirmony in the families of the people, 
and thence again to what we may call a genera! 
political h.armony: — all to fa' secured by the 
harmony of the officers addressed. W'ang Ts eaou 
says that ‘ the first requires serene tran- 

quillity of mind in order to the harmony of the 
body or whole character, and the second lequires ! 
the harmonious ebe<iience of the whole character [ 
to reason in order to the h.crmuny of the faiiiiiy.’ I 


elaiises. however, is very indistinctly intimated, 
anil hence Gan-kwA gives another interpreta- 
tion, which it is not wortli wtiilc to adduce and 
animadvert upon. 27. 28. Tlie former of 
tliese p.irr. describes certain tiling’s to he aimed 
at by the numerous officers, if tliey could suc- 
ceed in which, there would be the results which 
the latter p.<r. sets forth. It must be allowed 
that it requires considerable ingenuity to de- 
cide on the meaning wliicii is to be given to 
the clauses of the former. ^ ^ ^ 

taken in the sense 
of " to fear.’ has its force of e.\horta- 

tioii cr ciitroaty. The jjlj ‘“'*1 conduct,’ 
is to be referred to the people, w hose stupidity 
and obstinacy made them so difficult 

of management. 

‘ tlic appearance of harmony and reverence.’ 

sclfct the worth}' in yourcitics, thus consulting 
to get their assistance.’ 8uch is the view of 
the imsining proposed by Ts ae, only that he 
finds the idei of concession in m Woo 
Ch'ine’s interpretation is different. Uo says : — 

JS « « 1><1 S. "T .B. 

». ifc- #ja. a 


See the mm This signiticaiice of the difft. Keang Shiog reads the first clause 
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28 whom you may calculate. You may thus in this city of L6 loim 
continue, cultivating your fields. Heaven also will favour ana 
compassionate you ; and we, the sovereigns of Chow, will greatly 
help you and confer rewards, selecting you to stand in our royal 
court. Only be attentive to your duties, and you may rank among 
our great officers.”’ 

29 “The king says, ‘Oh ! ye numerous officers, if ye cannot e.xhort one 
another to pay a sincere regard to my charge.s, it will further show 
that you are unable to honour your sovereign, and all the people will 
also say — “We will not honour him.’ Thus will you be proved slothful 
and perverse, greatly disobedient to the charges of your sovereign. 


along with par. 2C, anil edits it — 

T m B Pur lie gives llie authority 
of the ; but that is of no iiiipoi tance, as 

this character is there explained ,by But 

the quotes the passage with and not 

± , which Shiiig arbitrarily .assumes to have 
been tlie originsil reading. The meaning which 
he thus finds is: — ‘You will be proved atten- 
tive to your duties, and your superiors will 
have no occasion to detest your evil wajs ’ 

pt, seems to =‘ from this— on the ground of 
your behaviour in this— city of I.o.’ The torcc 
of is sufficiently given by our ‘ may.’ On 

1^ ft ffl’ Ts’eaou observes that ‘to 

cultivate a field ( Q ) is called in the same 
way as to catch fish ) is called 

‘gift you and compassionate you.’ 



^aid you and 


confer bountiLi) on you,’ fit ft ft 
1^ lias its hortative force. Ts’ae gives for the 

J[ft H ^ ft ^ 

—comp. * The Numerous 
Oftcers,’ p. 20. It will tliere bo seen how tho 
oOiuers of Yin desired the favours that are here 
promised them. 


P. 29. Jf ihei/ 71 ill not be won by the leniency 
'^hown and the favours promised to theniy but continue 
di^furledy and make the peoph afso disaffected^ 
they shall he dealt- ibtth summarily and severely. 
Tilt* critics are here concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the ciiarge of speaking, or making 
the king speak, like one of the chiefs and 
arbilerfi among the princes, of whom we read 
so much in Mencius, — first corixing and then 
ibreaiening, subduing men merely by their 
^trengtli. Leu Taoo-iieen goes into the point at 
lengilu and says tliat here we have the judgment 
and lilt- inflitbioii of Heaven always preceiling 
the judgment nnd act of human authority. But 
we should find the same thing in the speeches 
of those tyrant chiefs. The duke said what 
seemed most likely to liiiu to accomplish his 
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Throughout your many regions, 5^011 M'ill bring on yourselves the 
terrors of Heaven, and I also will inflict its punishments, removing 
you far from your courltr)^”’ 

30 V. “ The king says, ‘ I do not tvish to make these many announce- 
ments, but in a spirit of awe I lay my commands before you.’ He 

31 also says, ‘Now you may make a new beginning. If you cannot 
reverently realize the harmony which I enjoin, do not hereafter 
murmur against me.’” 

end. comp. Bk. 

XIII., p. 12. The moaning of is the same 
ill both passages, only the idea of ‘otTerings’ is 
more here as the expression simply of loyal 
oK'Uicncc. ‘depraved,’ ‘perverse.’ 

‘to seek for and bring on ii M 

^,-oomp. ^ ^ 5 ^. RV. XIV., p. 21. 

'I'he king would seem to be threatoiiing the 
refnictory with another and more distant baiii»h- 

nieiit. Ts’ae conjectures that ^ fj is a 


mist-ake for -j-, whieli, I think, is very 
likely. 

Ch. V. Pp.30,31. The conrtn'iion of the address. 

-q^, — the relation be- 
tween the two clauses seems to require that the 
former should be supplemented as in the trans- 
hition. B# % ^ M Sf 

ilP’ ^ gr.ant to you to change and be- 
gin afresh.’ The however, is not = 4 . 
but-.&. 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW 

BOOK XIX. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 
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1 I, The duke of Chow spoke to the following effect, “With our 
heads to our hands and then to the ground, we make our declarations 
to the new emperor, our king.” In such manner accordingly all the 
other ministers cautioned the king, saying, “ In close attendance on 
your Majesty there are the regular presidents, the regular high of- 
ficers, and the officers of the laws ; the keepers of the robes also, and 
the guards.” — The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! admirable are these 
oficers. Few, however, know to be sufficiently anxious about 
them.” 


The Name or the Book. — il^. ‘The 

Eitablisliment of Government.’ This plinise 
occurs four or five times in the course of the 
Book, and is thence taken to denominate it ; — 
with considerable sppropriatene.ss. The suliject 
treated of throughout is, it will be seen, how 
good government may be established. The 
Book is found in both the texts. 

CoMTENTs. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo 
give the following summary of the Book from 
Tung Ting l^), of the Yuen dynasty, 
which is tolerably complete: — ‘In imperial 
govt, there is nothing more important than the 
use of pjoper men ; and when proper men are 
being looked out for, the first care should be 
for those to occupy the “ three hiyh po.sitions." 
When these are properly filled, ali the other 


offices will gel their riglit men, and imperial 
govt, will be est.iblished. The appointment of 
the officers of business, of pastoral oversight, 

and of the law ( 

gre.it theme of the whole Book (IST 

and the words, “Admirable are these ! But to 

know to be sufficiently careful about them," 

, are its pnlse may be 

felt everywhere, throbbing in all the sentiments]. 
Parr. 2 and 3 illustrate the subject from the 
history of the Hea dynasty ; parr. 4 and 5 do 
the same from that of the House of T‘ang ; and 
in p.arr. 9 to 13 it is shown how Wiln and Woo, 
like tlte founders of the previous dynasties, 
knew how to be anxious about the selection of 
tlieir officers, and so obtained the great inherit- 
ance of the empire, initiating the happy state 
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which was then continuing. Erom par.T 6 to the 
enil, the duke earnestly addresses the king on 
his duty to put away from him men of artful 
tongues ; to employ the good, distinguished by 
their habits of virtue j to be always well prepared 
for war ; and to be very careful of his conduct in 
the matter of litigations. His object in all was 
that the king should learn from the founders of 
the different dynasties how he should manifest 
anxiety on the great subject of the Book, and 
should be warned by the fate of KeC and Show 
against allowing himself to be indifferent about 
it. The whole is an example of loyal affection, 
which we teem even to the present day to be 
able to take hold of.’ 

Lin Clie-k‘e comments upon it, arranged in 
three cliapters; — parr. I — 5; 6 — 15; 1C — 28. 
Tlie student will find the arrangement in fire 
ciuqitert which I bare adopted of morc^assist- 
ance to him. 

The obdkr or thb pabaoraphs ; and Date. 
There is no ancient anthority for altering the 
arrangement of the received text ; but the reader 
can hardly fail to be annoyed with the long list 
of oflicers of Win and Woo in parr. 8 — 15. — i 
Why aboiUd the speaker go at so much length 
into their appointments, after having touciied so 
briefly on those of Yu and T‘ang ? The student's 
atteutkm is distracted by the lengthy enumcr.i- 
tion; it could only have diverted the young 
Icing's miud from the important lesson which 
the duke wislicd to impress upon him. There 
is, again, the greater portion of par. 2 , — from 
^ has always seemed 

to me to lucre no proper connection as it stands. 
The only Chinese critic, liowever, whom 1 have 
met with, wlio owns to feeling the same difficul- 
ties is Wang Fih. He does not scruple to ssy 
that the text as it stands is ‘head and tail in 
disorder, and without connection.’ His concep- 
tion of the occasion when the duke delivered 
the sentiments of the Book is this : — It was 
soon after kiug Clung undertook the respon- 
sibilities of the government. At such a time 
it was proper &at all the officers should 
unite in lesiming him, and the duke of Chow 
accordingly appeared with a host of them, great 
and small, and when they liad expressed their 
views on the point wliich seemed most important 
to them, he took the subject up, and prosecuted 
it in his own way. Pili would thus remove 

C . 8 — 11 , and the part of par. 2 to which 1 
! referred, and make tliem all one long 
pteUminary paragraph;—^ ^ 0> ^ 

'I' E’ * ^ W. 

A «S tt A- « e WH . 


A 5!' jw # $ i’ b] 5) 

The praise of ingenuity cannot be denied to 
this arrangement of the text, and if it were 
proper to decide on such a point simply on 
internal grounds, I should not hesitate to adopt 
it. 


Wang Pih supposes that this announcement 
was made after the duke of Chow had resigned 
the regency. Sneh was the opinion of all the 
early scholars; and likewise, we may presume 
from the order in which the Book stands, of 
the compiler of ‘The Little Preface,’ though his 
note says nothing on the point (see Pref. N. 54)_ 
Now, however, in the received chronology, the 
Book is referred to the 4th year of king Ching. 
This date was first proposed by Hoo Woo-fung 
5 Bl **** Sung writers, 

author of ‘he ^ A and is argued 

forinthe^lggl g, — on very insufficient 
grounds, as will be seen from the notes on various 
paragraphs. 


Ch. I. P. 1. ClBCCMSTAKCES ATTF.XDINC 
THE DELIVERX OF THE ADDRESS ', AND ITS 

msM- a M 

will be seen that 1 have translated 

- 7 ^ - 7 ^, in the first person plural, understand- 
ing that the duke of Chow appeared before 
the king with a long train of ministers, and 
that lie here speaks first in tiieir name, — for 
himself and for them. Then -J- 

-j-' intimates that the ministers all took up 
the subject, and began to speak for themselves. 
As the ‘Daily Explanation’ has it: — pf 

M ^ i' 

entered on their admonitions, however, when 
the duke takes the word from them, and con- 
tinues the address in his own person, — 

Gan-kwd supposed 
that the duke of Cliow was the speaker in liis 
own person throughout. Hence he understood 
-Tp as =‘ with my head to my 
hands, &c., I make an announcement.’ For 
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P^, ‘He also took up the various prot-eiluros ■ "ho were in the gre.it offices w.is loiljrcd 
of the king hy which he should estublish his ' safety or the j)cril of the throne; by those 


govt., and warned him on the subject of them 

all, saying,’ . But Lin Che-k'c well 

observes that this is very forced, and ai>art fioin 
the meaning of the text. The interpretation 
which I have given was first fully developed by 
Ch‘in Shann-nan ^ *he 

germ of it in the comment of Wang Sub, 

I*®' Dr. Medhurst makes 


~ 7 ^, to be addressed by the dnke to all the 
ministers. — ‘The dnke of Ciiow, o</f/rc.\soa/ A/s 
viinisUrtt, siMikc to the following effect. Bow 
down and make obeisance, while you .address 
the new emperor and king.’ This construction 
is to be decidedly rejected, but there can be 
pleaded for it the authority of Woo Chang, who 

■Ifei- S3 ^ 3E 

Heaven who has inherited (or, who is continu- 
ing) the line of succession, the king.’ This 
language, it is said, is more appropriate, if 
addressed to the young king, a minor, than if 
addressed to him when of full age. It seems to 
me, on tlic contr.iry, what «e should exjicct, if 
siKiken to Ching now fully seated on the throne 

ninniimA- 

—‘the regular chiefs, the regular holders of 
office, and the equali/ing men.’ It is difficult 
to s.ay what officers arc intended hy these ile- 
signations. Leu Tsoo-heen says ; — ‘ These are 
the oeeupiers of ‘ tlic three positions,’ mentioned 
in the 4tli par., but nowhere else in the Books 
of the three early dynasties do the design.itions 
appear. Slay we not supiiose that they were 
other names for the high nobles and assistants 
about the imiicrial court? Dilferent names 
were given to tlie oecnp.ints of offices, as when 
the prime minister was called A-h.-ing ; 

and Paou-hiing (-[^ and when the three 
chief ministers about a prince’s court were call- 
ed K‘e-foo (Pj- Nung-foo ^), a„a 

Hwang-foo ^). In the same way, the 
names in the text are to be taken simply as 
diversified designations of the groat ministers 
who assisted in the govt, during the three dyn- 
asties. The two designations of and 

^ ^ which follow are the names ol two 
wlwted from among the various classes of in- 
ferior officers, as sjiecimens of the rest. With 


] whose offices brought them into familiar intcr- 
j course wilh the sovereign his character was 
I liable to he affected ■ — the condition of the 
empire dejiended equally on them both.’ See 
There can be no doubt these 
observationsgive thcgoncral nieaningof the text, 
nnd the reason wliy the ministers and officers 
j mentioned in it are si>ecified ; but how are we to 
, translate the dini-rtnc designations? Gaubil 
; a\ oids the difficulty hy retaining the names, and 
I giving vague accounts of tlie officers intended by 
tlifin in his notes. It seems reasonable to take, 
with Lin Che-k’c, here as = the 

7^ 4^. a as = the ^ 

7jr ; and the ^ as = the 'pj 
; We may then understand by 

the chiefs or presidents who had a pastoral 
charge of the people hy 

Hi’ f'>cl>igl' ministers of War, Instrnction, 
Works, S:c., in Die imperial domain; and by 
'¥A’ the law officers, = ‘ level,’ ‘ to 
level,’ ‘ the instrument to nmke or determine a 
level.’ are the officers who guard the 

laws, the instrument of justice. The officers 
called 1^, ‘Connected Rohes,’ and 
I Tiger Braves/ ru’o not known to have existed 
j under these names in the previous dynasties ; 

I this Book shows that they were an institution 
in tile times of \\ an and Woo. We do not find 
the n.ame of in the Chow Le, but tlierc 

are cmimerated the ‘ master of tlie furred robes ’ 
^ ^ * master of robes to the empress ’ 

^ ‘'“= ■ ' (in A)’ 

, ‘m.isUr of robes ’ "Inch must have 

been kindled appointments. See Books VI. 










fni ^ CApressiy 

mentioned in Bk. XXXI. Tliey were guards, 
amounting, aec. to K‘ang-shing, to 800 men, 
generally in attendance on the emperor’s person ; 
but uiiglit be detailed off to otlier services, 

^ ifk 1^’ “ tranHa- 
tion. Many critics understand the characters 
as luciuiing — Admirable are these observations ! ’ 
But it would be hard to say what observ.ations 
have been made. The duke takes the word out 
of the mouth of the others, and at once gives 
out the text w hich he proceeds to illustrate in 
his own way. 

those who know to make tiie not gelling the 
pjopor men for tlicin a subject of sorrow are 
lew 
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2 TI. “Among the ancients who exemplified this anxiety there was 
the founder of the Hea dynasty. When his House was at its 
strength, he sought for able men to honour God. His advisers, 
when they knew of men thoroughly proved and trustworthy 
in the practice of the nine virtues, would then presume to inform 
and instruct their sovereign, saying, ‘ With our heads to our hands 
and then to the ground, 0 sovereign, we would .say. Let such an one 
occupy one of your high offices; Let 5Mc/t an one be one of your pastors : 
Let such an one be one of your law-officers. By such appointments 


PRINCIPLC, — AN ANXIOUS CONCERN TO GET THE 
OFFICES OF .STATE FILLEII BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTORT OF THE HeA 

DYNASTt. 2. -jfr A ilk I’i % 

M=iJr ^ A ilk tr ^ ‘iilii 

, ‘of the ancients 
Mho walked in tliis course of a «ise an.xiety 
there was the great Yu, tlie Sovereign of Hea.' 
■jfh = or JQ, ‘ to walk,’ ‘ to tread.’ Gan- 
kwfl and K€ang Shing take it as ; but 
they bring out the same meaning. 

:Ac 3E a * ®. nf. 

‘ when the imperial House was greatly strong.’ 
Kiiang Shiiig, after Gan-kwo, by under- 

stands Hi A A ^ ‘the families of 
the high nobles and officers ;’ — an interpretation 
nut nearly so good as that which I have fullow- 

^ ^ ± 

-comp., in P. 4, 2 ^ 

and, in p. 6, These three 

p.Tssages supply a very striking testimony of tlie 
recognition in those times of God .is ruling over 
the nations of the eartli. Yu, T‘ang, and kings 
Wan and Woo, the founders of the three great 
dynasties which arestill celebrated, all consider- 
ed it their great busine.«s to honour and serve 
God. They were simply His ministers. What- 
ever were the errors of religions belief and 
worship into which tliey fell, they held fast 
this important principle — that they were called 
to their high stations by the one Supreme Ruler, 


and were Iwitnd to occupy in tlicm so as to 
please Him. 

Z , — this, I think, is spoken of Yu’s 

ministers, the advisers w ho were about liim. Not 
only did Ae .-eek out able men to honour God, 
hut they also symp.tthized with liim in his views, 
and co-operated with him, and recommended to 
liiin men of whose character and fitness they 
were assured. As Wang Ts'caou tersely says : 

^ A ^ A’ 

ministers of antiquity served the sovereigns 'oy 
recommending the right men ; the good and able 
sovereigns of antiquity served Heaven by employ - 
vig those, men. For see ‘ The 

Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ pp. 3, 4. Lin Che-k‘e 
explains ^ 

, ‘ those whom they knew by examina- 
tion of their actual conduct.’ 75r^. 


- 7 ^ - 7 ^, — these three clauses are to be taken 
not as general advice with regard to putting 
good men in the positions indicated, but as 
specific, with reference to the individuals whom 
tliey had in view as displaying more or fewer of 
‘ the nine virtues.’ ^ ^ ^ 

and so will you prove yourself the sovereign 
indeed.' ^ ;^j^.-Gan-kw 6 quite 

misunderstoixl the meaning of this part of the 
par., led away in the first place by interpreting 
the — ■' of the ^ ‘ three 

localities assigned to the five banishments,’ 
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you will discharge your royal duty. If you judge by the face only, 
and therefrom deem men well schooled in virtue and appoint them, 
then those three appointments will all be occupied by unrighteous 

3 people. The way of Kee, liotoever, was not to observe this precedent. 
Those whom he emplo 3 'ed were cruel men ; — and he had no suc- 
cessors. 

4 111. “ After him there was T'ang the Successful, who, rising to the 
throne, greatly administered the bright ordinances of God. He em- 
ployed to fill the three high positions those who were equal to those 


mentioned in tlie ‘O.nnon of Shun,’ p. 20. He 
gives for the ^vh.>le:-|| j® JE ^ 

P? 3^ A 'Hi Mm 

^ ‘Consult on the ground of tlie things 

you have seen before your face, .iiid w hich will 
not admit of <loubt ; you can then einpitty those 
who are greatly accordant with virtue, and will 
be able to fill all the offices witli men of worth. 
Thereafter you cun locate the unrighteous peo- 
ple in the three places assigned to tlieui : — those 
whose crimes are heinous, farthest among the 
four wild tribes; less heinous criminals Iwyond 
the nine provinces; and those whose offences 
are lighter still beyond the boundaries of their 
several States,’ Tliis interpretation of — 

is altogether foreign to the .scope of tliTpaiS { 
graph ; but it continued till the Sung dynasty 
and even then Soo Tung-po followed it ’ 

‘ to judge merely from tlie face, or | 
outward appearance.’ SKBfflSSlI 

Sii 

a Keang Shing avoids the old inter- 
pretation of — and brings out a meaning 
something like what I have given, but by hard 
shifts. He reads before takes 


fS] ; ^ for for ; and interprets, 

‘If yonr counsels are deceived, and you move 
towards men who ,iro not virtuous, and place 
them in these offices, then the occupants of 
these three positions will he able to give no good 
example to the people.’ 3. 

‘ K'eS’s virtue,’ i.e., his evil way, ^ being in a 

bad sense. — ‘ did not do the past,’ 

i.e., did not imitate the example of Yu in employ- 
ing the w ortiiy. Tlie language is not clear, but 
it is better to point and construe as I have done, 
. after Ts’ac. (iaii-kw6 and Keang Shing have 
each a different method ; but they take the same 
view of the whole paragraph. Ate 

Cli. III. pp. 4, 5. The importance of the 

SAME PRINCIPLE EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE SllANO DYNASTY. 4. HlSy bO 

taken, with Ts'ae, as a compound conjunction, =i 
our ‘again,* ‘further.’ 

an,l greatly regulated 
the bright appointment of God.’ ascend- 

seems to be used with reference to T'ang’s 
from being the chief of a second-rate State 
hecoimng emperor. Other explanations of the 
term are given, hut it is not w oi th w hile to dwell 

on them. or i,o regulate,’ ‘to 

administer.’ Gaii-kw6 prefers the meaning of 
‘ to give ; ’—hut very inappropriately. The 
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positions; and those who were called possessors of the three grades of 
ability could display that ability. He then studied them severely 
and greatly imitated them, making the utmost use of them in their 
three positions and with, their three grades of ability. The people in 
the cities of Shang w'ere hereby all brought to harmony, and those in 
the different quarters of the empire were brought greatly under the 
5 influence of the virtue thus displayed. Oh ! when the throne of T‘ang 
came to Show, his character nas all violence. He preferred men of 
severity, princes of States w'ho deemed cruelty a virtue, to share 


meaning' is, that when T'ang was established 
on the throne, his whole system of govt, was in 
harmony with the mind of God. His institu- 
tions might be regarded as divine ordinances. 

is clearly paraphrase in the ‘Daily Explana- 

Still more evident here than in the 2d par. is 
the blunder of Gan-kwo in taking — •' of 

‘the three places of banishment.’ — ^ 

, — ‘ the three — or three classes— of posses- 
sors of ability, men among a thousand.’ Gan-kw6 
and Keang Shing suppose that men. are meant 
who possessed the ‘ three virtues ’ mentioned in 
‘The Great Plan,’ p. 17; but it is simpler to 

understand that by are intended men who 
had talents and virtue which would make 
them eligible to the three high positions. On 
such T'ang had his notice fixed, and was 
prepared to call them to office at the proper 

B = ^ in "S-w 
m*;S- mmMBp- 

Woo Ch'ing may be said to expunge 

for ho says that they are ‘ a form of 
introduction’ Gan-kw6 and 

Keang Siting interpret the passage thus: — 
‘T'ang’s majesty became a great example to the 


empire because he was able to use the right 

B ii A ft 

— '^)- I'h^y differ, however, in the mcan> 

ing which they give to ; but their con- 

struction of the text is far inferior to that of 
Lea Tsoo-heen and other critics, which I have 
followed. is not the particle, but the verb, 

= ^, ‘to think of,’ ‘to study;’ and = 
or ‘ to imitate.’ Tsoo-heen says that 
T'ang’s way with E Yin, first sitting as a learner 
at his feet, and tlien reposing entire confidence 
in him as liis minister, may illustrate the mean- 
ing. , — by ‘ the cities of 

Shang ’ we"afe to understand all the territory of 
the imperial domain. 

— ' thereby were led to great imiUition, and saw 
the virtue oj' their sovereign.’ Th e ‘D aily Ex- 
planation ’ expands it; — 

ft. 4 b a, II, * a- ffi' * « ^ 

the commencement of parr. 5 and 6 in Bk. XV. 

‘ strong,’ ‘ violent.’ Ts'ae explains 
^1^, ‘ he advanced 
to office those who punishetl capitally.’ Keang 
Shing also gives for but 1 must 

take as a description of 

‘ men of violent character, like his oam, who 
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•with him in the fjovemment of the empire; and at the same time, 
the host of his associates, men who counted idleness a virtue, sliared 
the offices of his court. God then sovereignly punished him, 
and caused us to possess the great empire, enjoy the favouring 
decree which Shang had afore received, and govern all the people 
in their myriad I’eahns. 

6 IV. “Subsequently there were king Wan and king Woo, w’ho 
knew well the minds of those whom they put in the three positions, 
and clearly saw the minds of those who had the three grades of 
ability. Thus they could employ them reverently to serve God, 


advanced ( =deomed) puntsliments as the proper 
instrument of govt.’ Show had pleasure only in 
those prinoee of the States who were such. 

*his countries,’ see ms to be opposed to 
j^’ ‘ his govt.,’ i.e., the fiefs to the court. 
1 take in the sense of ‘ sovereignly.’ Any- 
thing with the c.xpress sanction of imperial 
authority is so denominated. 

'*5 « — 'entirely to rule the myriad 

surnames.’ Compare in Bk. XIV., p. 6, Jj 

Weneed 

nut seek for any other meaning to (as Ts’ae 
docs) than the general one of 'f^, ‘to govern.’ 

— comp. Pt. III., Bk. III., p. 9. I sup- 
pose th.'it ^ is used without any particular 
reference to the surnames of the people as being 
BO many, or that Mn-nmsi- 


Ch. IV. Fp. 6 — 15. The same pbincipie 

or ANXIETT ABOUT E-MPLOTIMO THE BICHT .MEN 
EXEMELltlED IN THE KISOS WaK AND WoO. 


6. Ts’.ie observes that when it is said 
that 'R’Sii and Woo knew the miiuist and saw tht 
minds of tlie — •' .7^ and ‘his is 

equivalent to the lancrua^e of the 2d par., 

It certainly 

indicates th.it those sovereigns sought to obtain 
the most thorough knowledge of those whom 
they placed or would place in the highest offices 
of trust. Tsoo-hecu calls attention to the differ- 
ence between and — They jbi*w what 

was in the highest servants of their govt. ; they 
saw what the men of ability could prove them- 
selves to be, when culled to employment. 

, — those whom Wta and Woo 
thus appointed were the — ^ and 
Ts’ae, arguing from the language of the Bk. 
5E ^ ^ ‘he to be the 

governors of a or five States, and the 
to be the Chiefs of a ^ or 210 States. I do 
not think that we need to seek for such a de. 
finite application of the terms. Cli’in Leih 
says that it was a common practice of antiquity 
for the princes of States to reside at the imperial 
court, and there sustain office, while the officers 
of the court were also sent forth, as princes of 
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7 and appointed them ns presidents and chiefs of the people. To 
establish their government, they had the men of office, the officers 
of law, and the pastors, and these appointments were their three 

8 concerns. They had also their guards ; their officers of the rol)PS ; 
their equerries; their heads of petty officers; their personal attendants; 

9 their variou.s overseei's ; and tlieir treasurers. They had their 
governors of larger assigned cities and of the smaller; their men of 
arts; the overseers whose offices were beyond the court ; their grand 
historiographers ; and their chiefs of direction : — all, good men of 
constant virtue. 


States. Sec the 7. Kean? Shinu 

briefly and con)picliet«aiv.?ly explains ttiispiir. — 

A “ ft 

1 A’ '^A ; and 

8. The lonif enumeration of officers in 
tliis and some following paragraphs has no 
org.inie connection with the rest of the Book, 
the argument of which would be improved by 
the omission of it. 1 h.ave shown in one of the 
introductory notes how Wang Piti would dispose 
of it. All that we can do is to c.xiilain the 
various dosign.ilions in the best way we can. 

(read ts'ow) — ‘equerries.’ These be- 
longed to the dep.artment of the ^A or 
masters of the imperi.al stud. Their rank was 
that of See the Chow Le, Books 

XXVIII. and XXXII. yh A-“4 ' t 
heads of small officers,’ We can- 
not define the designation more particularly. 

, — C»n-kw8 understands 
this phrase as in tlie translation, — 

^ ^ ^ 

has this signification, and that denotes 

‘charioteers’ -flP). Woo Ch'ing, again 
would confine the two characters to this latter 
meaning. Gan-kw8’s interpretation seems the 
preferable. ^ ,=‘ the hundred super- 

intendents or overseel 5.’ The phrase denotes 


all the officers who had their special individual 
charges. Many ^ are mentioned in tlie Chow 

SI m- ^ P‘1- 5 Tfr. W) 

§] A’ f^e trea- 

surers.’ In the Chow Le, Bk.Vl^ we have 
the ll^, or ‘Graml Treasurer;’ the 

1^, or ‘Treasurer of gems, pearls, gold orna- 
ments,’ ic. ; the j^, or ‘ Keeper of the inner 

treasury;’ and the or ‘ Keeper of 

tlie outer treasury,’ — the treasury of disburse- 
ments. Other m are mentioned in other 
places. Wang Yen says : — ‘ The denote 

all charged with the management of the imperial 
wealth’ ( A* P^)., 9. The A® 

4' must be construed, with Ch‘in Shaou* 
nan, yjv ‘the commandants of 

Too, great and small.* 'Ibe clause is .an instance 
of what ia called ‘interlaced style’ ( tf 
^ when completed would be 

On the mean- 
ing of see the note on Mencius, II., Pt. II., 
iv., 4. By the ‘great Too’ here we are to 
understand the cities in the imperial "domain 
assigned for the support of the highest nobles 
( >^ ‘small Too’ the 

cities assigned to those of inferior dignity. 

M — • men of arts’. ’This is understood to 
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“ /n the various States there were the minister of Instruction, the 
minister of War, and the minister of Works ; with the many officers 
subordinate to them. 

“Amon® the wild tribes of the Wei, the Loo, and the Ching; in 
the three Po ; and in dangerous places : they had wardens. 

“ King Win was able to have in himself the minds of those in the 
three high positions, and so it was that he established those regular 
officers and superintending pastors, so that they were men of ability 


inelude, according to the langnage of the Le 
Ke, Bk. ^ Pt. IT., p. 10, ‘all who employ 
their arts in the govt., — priesta, historiographers, 
archers, cliarioteera, doctors, diviners, and the 

practiaera of the varions mechanical arts * ( 

these’Q’ ^ are distinguishetl from those in 
tlie prec. par. by the addition of ‘ out- 

side ministers.’ We are to underst-md officers 
with special charges, as in the former case, but 

located away from the court. :k%- 
see on Bk. X., p. 13. We are to understand 
here not only the ‘Grand Historiographer,’ but 

all the officers in his department. 9-i^ 
is defined by Ts’ac ^ ‘ the heads 

of tlie several classes of offices.’ He illustrates 
his meaning by referring to the 

or ‘butcher,’ and the pij or ‘cook,’ 
whose offices were both subordinate to that of 
the or ‘master cook,' who wa* their 

'ffi' *1^ ^ — this U descriptive 

w the oflicers enumerated, and of the subordi- 
nates employed by them. 


P. 10. ’This par. has reference to the various 
oIBcera iu the Sutes of tlie prtuccs. See ‘The 
Speech at Muh,’ p. 2. 

P. 11. ’This par, would seem to go on to 
apeak of the officers, — overseers or governors, — 
whom Win and Woo appointed among the wild 
tribes, the at the close belonging to eatdi of 
the tribes specified, sll included under the com- 
mencing The ~ A, however, occasions 
a difficulty, for their peoj^ were tlie descend- 


ants of T'ang’s original subjects, and could not 
be classed with the under which term 
therefore we can only include the u the 
and the The two first of these are men- 
tioned in the 2d par. of Bk. II., referred to 
above, with other wild tribes, who acted with 
tile forces of king Woo in his overthrow of 
Show. The are not mentioned there, and 
there is much difference of opinion as to how 
that term should be taken. Gan-kw6 adopts 
the meaning of ‘the mnltitudes;’ Ming- 
thing approves that of ‘rulers,’ which is 

given to it in tlie ^ mtd others suppose 
it is the name of a wild tribe, like the two 
preceding terms. ’Tlie ‘ three Pd ’ were Mung 

or the ‘ northern Po,’ in the pres. dis. of 
8hang-k‘cw, dep. of Kwei-tih in Ho-nan; the 
western Po, in ilie pres. dia. of Yen-sac, dep. of 
Uo-nan; and the 'southern P8,’ which was only 
a few k fh>m tlie northern. Ts'ae says that he 
does not understand the meaning of He 
snpposes however that it may mean ‘strong 
positions' throngiiout the five do- 

mains, where it was deemed proper to locate 
special officers. K'ang-shing joined it with 

and supposed that it denoted the three 

strongholds, where the overseers of tlie different 
P6 were placed. 

Pp. 12 — 16. Further txeiKpl\fitatitm it WSn 
and Woo of their anxietg to get right men ; and 
of the coujidenee which they reposed in them when 
got. 12. 

- we mutt explain these words from the 

in par. 6. King Wan was 
able to know fully the minds of his officers. 
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13 and virtue. He would not himself appear in the various notihcations, 
in litigations, and in precautionary measures of government. There 
were the officers and pastors io attend to them, whom he simply 

14 required to be obedient and not disobedient. Yea, as to litigations 
and precautionary measures he would seem as if he did not presume 

15 to know about them. He was followed by king Woo, who carried 
out his work of settlement, and did not dare to supersede his right- 



and to employ them with entire confidence. 
Gan-kwO, indeed, took the tangnage differ- 

‘ king W5n was able to set his 
mind on this,- -the putting far oflT the bad and 
elevating the good.’ But, as Clioo He has 
observed, if this were the meaning, we should 
have read ^ ^ »nd not ^ ^ 

KOang Shing roads ^ 

^ which he interprets—' King 

Wan employed his deliberatiug mind.’ 75r 

jt ^ ^ iS: A’-^^ ^ 

are intended the 

• |Tr ''f ?**■• *"‘1 

^ A A 

are not mentioned here, unless the flift 
A be taken to include them and all the other 
officers who have been enumerated. 

^ ti-s * ft tt « 

ffi] being a description of the quali- 

fications and virtue of Win’s officers. 13, 
14. These parr, are intended to show how 
king Win, having appointe<l the right men, 
left them to the management of their c^ces, 
and did not interfere with them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. mikm- 

mffrm jy, ‘he in no way interfered 
with; — did not attend to, along with his own 
duties.’ Jiff ‘govemmenUl 

orders and notincatious.’ This seems to be the 
only proper meaning of this phrase in the 
connection. It must run on with the sii 


and — all under the govt, of 

Kiiaiig Shing, partly alter Gan-kwO, 

w^uld atuch ^ 3E ^ T iOt 

to the previous par., with the meaning that 
king Wan was guided in appointing his officers 
by the deliberations of his mind, and paid no 
attention to the praise or censure of individnals 

by others (J|F A 15 # ^ 

W > S IS’ ‘ 

inal causes — see on Ana. XII , xiii. Ji« 

- H ^ fit fl- 

State which were to be guarded against and 
provided for.’ , — the 

is taken os >^3 a particle of connection. 

this is a very difficult clause. 
I have translated it after Foo Yuen-tsoo 

ft ^ ^ y — 

Litigations and precautionary measures only 
are mentioned here, because king W&n could 
not but know the notifications that went forth 
in his name. 15. I/vw King Woo entered 

into the spirit and vark of Mis father. mm 

CO"*? 


XIIL, p. 19. By 


Ts'ae thinks we 
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eons and virtuous men ; who entered also into his plans, employing 
as before his forbearing and virtuous men. It was thus tliat they 
unitedly received this vast inheritance. 

V. “ Oh ! young son, the king, from this time forth be it ours to 
establish the government, appointing the high officers, the officers of 
the laws, and the pastors; — be it ours clearly to know what courses 
are natural to them, and then greatly to employ them in the govern- 
ment, that they may aid us in the management of the trust of the 
people, and harmoniously conduct all litigations and precautionary 
measures. And let us never allow othei's to come between us and 


(lioald undentand A ; itnd 

iimilarly We get an easier meaning 

certainly by taking the expressions in tliis way, 
than if we understand them of king Wan him- 
self. 

Ch. V. Pp. 16 — Hi. The duke addresses 
KING Chino directly, and urges him ever 

TO ACT ON THE PRINCIPLE WHICH HAS BEEN 
ILLUSTRATED. 15,16. Ifnw the Uiig should 
cure/uUf choose, tntiiely trust, and steadily maintain 
his officers. — this language 

has been pressed to show that tlie address was 
delivered when the king was a minor. 

-^p", it must be conceded, is properly =• 

a sucking child ; but it is used away from that 
signification, whether it was applied to Ching 
about his 15th year, or hij 20th. When the duke 
of Chow had resigned the regency, he still 
continued to think of the king as the boy he had 
watclied over, and ruled for, and so he calls 
him here, when offering these counsels wliich 
are not at all appropriate to him as a minor 

, — the critics all gay 
that here (and in otlier clauses below) refers 
to king Ching. Woo Ch'ing says, ‘The six ^ 
in pp., 16. 16, are all the duke’s ^iiig king 
Cl>ing’ ( A ^ ^ fit ^ 3E). Ch>in Ta- 
yew says. ‘By the ^ tlie duke identifies him- 


self with the king. Sovereign and minister 
should compose, as it were, one lioily’ ^ 

may be correct, but we may as well translate by 
the plural of the first persomil pronoun, “fr 
covers the ]^. 

fi A’ ^ p 

able how the order ofeniimeration, when speak- 
ing of the • three positions, is contimiiilly varied. 

the language of p. 6. here must be equal 

to there. The critics generally define it by 

ll^, and then understand by 

‘know tliat they are accord.int with right, 

obedient to heavenly principle. Ts‘ae, much 

more hnppily, goes on to explain jj^by 

‘ that in which the mind reposes,’ and then 
adduces, to illustrate the roeaiiiiig, the words of 
Confucius (Ana. II., x.) _A 

* Examine in what things a nisii 
rests.”rIow can he conceal his character ! ’ 

Keang Shing would 
strangely make here only a particle of in- 


troduction. 
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17 tliem. Yen, in our everj’ word and speech, let us be thinking 
of officers of complete virtue, to regulate the people whom we have 
received. 

18 “ Oh ! I, Tan, have received these excellent words from others, and 
tell them all to you, young son, the king. From this time forth, 0 
accomplished son of Woo, accomplished grandson of Wan, do not 
err in regard to the litigations and precautionary measures; — let 

‘the people wliom we have received,' j pointe<lIy upon them. 18. ^ 

who have been entrusted to us by Heaven, ^ or ^ ‘admirable words ’”r ‘good 
and transmitted to us by our ancestors. f]f words.’ refers no doubt to all that he has 
^ij ^ ^ = ‘thus,’ said in the address. The ‘men frotn whom he 

•in this condition.’ Pj to come between them ’ were probably thehostof minis- 

.w , , , l»J fv-.- , . , tera aiKl ofRcers, who had commenced to address 

them either between them and their work, or , . . , . , , , ^ . 

w * oi . . . .. the king when he took the words out of their 

between them and us. Keane Shine joins this . % . . 

, , mouth, Liu Che-k'e praises the honesty of tlie 

clause on to the next, and readj ^ instead of ^bow in making this acknowledpn.ent, 

from Wang Ch'ung’s He labours and contrasts him with some other statesmen 

hard but unsurcessfully to interpret his text, wlio used the ideas of others, taking all the 
17. In translating this par. I have fol- credit of them to themselves, 
bwej 1, ae, who Ukes and accompliahcd son. Iho accompliahod 

@ ^ *^'"8 Shing no doubt is intended, 

•g ‘"luring the space of one word or TF. ^^®re is no end of the 

one sentence.’ Lin Clie-k*e lias the same view, disputes about bow if, is to be taken. Ts‘ae 
W^o Wing would refer — 3^ — ^ to the i‘ = JE A- 

^ par. 13. Gan-kwb’s comment on have in Bk. IX., p. 17. From the conclusion of 
the whole par. is strangely laboured and absurd ; p. 21 we must conclude that the 

ft* are intended. Wang Ts'eaou makes 
ffil St> ^ ^ P ^ itk ^ observation on this p:\r.:— ‘ The prec. 

jK B|| Ajf ^ I fc t par. says that the sovereign is not to let other 

hiterrupt the proceedings of his officers ; 


/C? “Jv admonished not to throw those 

IS oi 'Ti >• • proceedings into error by interference of his 

lo -<• i/ie King is re/iealedly and variemsh . — - . 

warned againnt ci ring in the matter of litigations ^ I . Eo yV* IMj pj 

and jireeautionaig measures. There was probably Ei ti’ ^3E 

some disposition in the young emperor to in- bv -y y|V -4^ a. xui J-L 

lerfere with the regular course of these two ^ ^ n S — • W’ 

departments, which made the duke dwell so M W Mi,)- 19- S 1*7 
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19 the proper officers regulate them. From of— old to the founder of 
Shang, and downwards to king Wan of our Chow, in establishing 
government, when they appointed lii</h officers, joastors, and officers 
of the laws, they settled them in their positions and unfolded their 
talents. It was tlius that they gave the government into their hands. 

20 In the empire never has there been tlie establishment of govern- 
ment in the employment of artful-tongued men ; — nuih such men, 
unlessoned in virtue, never can a (jocerinnent be distinguished in the 
world From this time forth, in establishing government, make 
no use of artful-tongued men, but seek for good officers, and get 
them to use all their powers in aiding the government of our empire. 

21 Now, 0 accompli.slied son of W'oo, accomplished grandson of Wan, 
young son, the king, do not err in the matter of litigations. There 
are the officers and pastors to attend to them. 


A-e*SffiA- By ‘of old,’ Yu, 

the founder of the Hea dyn., must be intended. 
^ ^ ^ « explained 

unroll a clue,’ * to get hold of 
the end, and draw out all the silk.’ The high 
officers, being put in their positions, wore made 
to unlo.d all their talents. We mav Weep the 
proper meaning of however. See the com- 
ment of Leu Tsoo-heen in the sfr — tfcf 

It is better to understand the clause thus, 
than to take it, with Gan-kwo, as»=]|^ 


20. Men of artful tongues 
should on no occount be allowed to get office. 

W. f «• s- 1^) A = # A’ ‘ 

‘ talkative,’ ‘ artlul men.’ Cdieong Kew-stiing 
gives ilic- following account of them :='|^ Si, 

1ft W ASSES' 

^'|[ is commonly defined by jjj^, but we may 
retain its proper signification. 

9. 21. Comp. par. 13. 
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22 “ Have well arranged also your military accoutrements and 
weapons, so that you may go forth beyond the steps of Yu, and be 
able to travel over all beneath heaven, even to beyond the seas, 
eveiywhere meeting with submission ; — so shall you display the 
bright glory of king W&n, and render more illustrious the great 
achievements of king Woo. 

23 “ Oh ! from this time forth, may you and your successors, 
in establishing the government, seek to employ men of constant 
virtue.” 


r. 22. Ttii* par. suddenly introduco* a sub- 
ject difft. from tlin.ie hitherto dwelt upon, and 
seemingly quite out or place in the Book. At 
the close of his address to prince Sltih, however, 
we found the dnke of Chow all at once break 
into the same warlike mood. There he would 
hare the dynasty extend its away, till ‘ frem the 
corners of the sea to the sunrising there sliould 
11 ^ be one disobedient to the rule of Chow.’ Here 
his enthusiasm rises higher, and lie will hare 
tlie empire extended lieyond its limits in the 
time of Yu. Many of the critics argue that 
after tlie dynasty of Hca began to decline, tlic 
wild tribes all round the empire encroached 
upon it. till the ‘nine provinces’ of Shang 
hardly embraced half the territory which those 
of Yu had done. 'I'hcre is no definite testimony, 
however, to tliis effect. If it were so, we can 
well suppose tliat tlie duke of Chow was bent on 
extending the sway of his House, to recover at 
least all the ground tiint hud been lost troin the 
time of Yu. fg. ^ ^ 

defined by ‘ to have in good onler.’ Tlio 
term me.ins ‘to interrogate judicially.' Its 
proper force liere is ‘ to maintaiu a strict inquiry 
into.’ and are used in the diet, 

to define each other; both signify ‘military 
weapons.’ Gan-kwti is followed by Ts‘ae in 
distinguishing them, as I have done in the 

— 'ascend tlie footsteps of Yu.’ But 
this hardly makes sense, 'rhe ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion’ defines ^ by ^ ‘to go 

beyond.’ For tiie ‘footsteps of Yu,’ the limits 


of his different progresses, see ‘ The Tribute of 
Yu,' Ft. li., p. 23. and the * Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. 

1^. is used in the sense of == ‘ to 

cause to be displayed.’ Leu Tsoo-heen tries to 
argue that the duke of Chow is not inciting the 
king here to warlike expeditions, but only to 
be prepared for war us the best security for 
peace. He lays down this maxim very terselv ; 

suns 

Shiiig defines by 0^ , ‘ to be circumspect,’ 
‘to watch against,’ so that he brings out the 
meaning that the king was to liave done with 
war and cultivate the arts of poaee, ns the 
means of securing universal submission ! For 
this interpretation there is no more ground than 
for Tsoo-heen’s reasoning. [I am glad to find 
that Woo Ch’ing thinks this par. as much out of 
place as I do. ‘ It lias no connection.’ lie says, 
•with the text before and after. It may be 
presumed tiiat a portion of the Book has been 
lost.’] 

F. 23. The duke here repeats tlie burden 
of Ids address, extending his wishes from king 
CIring to his successors. IS A-# IS 

ZK- fi 

in ' The Counsels of Kaou-yaou, p. 2, 
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24 VI. The duke of Chow spake to the following effect, “ 0 grand his- 
toriographer, the minister of Crime, the duke of Soo, dealt reverently 
with all the criminal matters which came before him, thereby to 
perpetuate the fortunes of our empire. Here w as an example of 
careful anxiety for other ministers^ to rank with him in the ordering 
of the appropriate punishments.” 


Ch. VI. P. 24. I cannot see tl’at this par. 
has any connection with the rest of the Book. 
It appears indeed to be more out of place, if 
possible, than par. 22. It is evidently a fr.agment 
of some of the lost Books which has got tacked 

on here. ■§] minister 

of Crime, the duke of Soo.’ From a passage iu 
ttie we learn that 

the duke of Soo (where Soo was I have not as- 
certained) was called and was minister 

of Crime to king Woo. 

^.-Gan-kwd gives for this— 

60 as to reverence the eriminal cases which you 
use.' But what moaning can a reader get from 
this? Kiiaug Sliing endeavours in vain to 

explain it. I take ^ together as an adverb, 


= ‘ reverently.’ = ; different from 

^ "“'''-ft- ilK-Slfilt 

zm ‘ the criminal causes whicli he decid- 
ed,’ — which ‘ passed through ’ his hands. 

- 7 p -y^, — the ‘Daily Explanation ’ givei 

& iiii Ini Ml' M d!' in @ 

This seems to give the meaning, but I 
prefer to take ^|J as referring to the duke of 
Soo, and :>= ‘ to rank with him.’ 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XX. THE OFFICERS OF CHOW. 

M. IS. . R. #. -61. S It’ 
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I. The king of Chow brought the myriad regions of the empire to 
tranquillity ; he made a tour of inspection through the How and 
Teen tenures; he punished on all sides the chiefs who had refused to 
appear at court; thus securing the repose of the millions of the people, 
and all the princes of the six tenures acknowledging his virtue. He 
then returned to the honoured capital of Chow, and strictly regulated 
the officers of the administration. 



Tub Name of the Book. — ‘The 
Officers of Chow.’ The Book contains .t general 
outline of the official system of the Chow dyn- 
asty. It details the names and functions of the 
principal ministers about the court, to whom 
various counsei.s moreover .are addressed by 
king Ching. The Officers of (,'how’ is not an 
inappropriate name for it. It ia foui..! only in 
the old or Gan-kwo’s text. Ts'ae asMcn.s it 
to the class of the Books of the Shoo called 

‘Instructions’ (^|j 

Date; and Question of Genuineness. The 
first par. refers the Book to king Ching, 
■without any mention of the duke of Chow. 
Its date therefore must be in some year after 
the duke resigned the regency, and tlic king 
took the govt, into his own hands. As the 
next Book but one (now lost) contained an ac- 
count of the duke’s death, in the lUh year of 
Cliiiig, we may assign the ‘ officers of Chow ’ to 
the 9th or 10th year of that monarch. I in- 
troduce the subject of the date here, because of 
the strangeness of the prefatory note about it, 
that the Book was m.Tde • 'vhen king Ching 


had made an end of the House of Yin, and 
extingmshed the wild tribes of the Uwae’ (see 
page I'J). The ‘making an end of the House 
of Yin ' carries us back to the death of Woo- 
kang in the 2d or i'.d year of Clung (see P. N. 
41): from winch the extinction of the Hwae 
tribes would bring ns down to his 7th or Stii 
year. The Ist par., which is the proper intro- 
duction to the Book, makes no mention of eiiKcr 
of those events. I do not think the prefatory 
notice is entitled to any consideration. 

On the question of the Genuineskss of the 
Book, it will be sufficient here to give the 
remarks of Ts'ae, reserving the fuller discussion 
of the points lie mentions for their proper place 
in the annotations. He says : — ‘ Tliis Book d.is- 
agrees with the Choiv Be, as we now have it. in 
various points. For inst,ince, the Chow Le does 
not contain the ministers called here the “three 
rviinq,’’ and “ the three Kon.” Some have said 
that the Kuhj .and Kon were dignities, enjoyed 
by other ministers, and were not specific offices ; 
but if we refer to parr. 5 and G, where it is said 
that “the three* Kuny discourse of the principles 
of reason, and adjust the .States,’’ and that ■ the 
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three Koo assist the Kung to diffuse widel}^ aU 
transforming inHuenees,** these ure specific 
duties, helongin? to offices to which there can 
be none superior. Others would identify the 

here the of the Chow I 

Le, aed the iKU with the ; but this I 

cannot be, for tlie and are I 

only subordinate officers in the department of 
the minister of Instruction. 

‘ Again, it is said here, p. U, that “ in six years 
the cliiefs of the five tenures attend once at 
court," wliore.aa in the Ciiow Le, Bk. XXXVIll.. 
the princes of the six tenures appear at court, 
from such and such a tenure, every year; 
from anotlicr tenure in two years ; and so on ; 
— a quite difforcut arrangement. Tlicsc discre- 
pancies give rise to doubts ; but the Chow Le 
could only have licen mndeby asage. Or perhaps, 
the duke of Chow, wlien he was making oU liis 
arraiigeroehfs for the officers of tlie governineiit, 

had not come to tlie offices of the and 
What I mean is tiiis, tlint ho was vestnunctl by 
some consider.itioii of ilicir greatness from speak- 
ing of tlieiii. Moreover, the book was not 
completed when the duke died. The laws and 
regulations in it had not all come into practice ; 
— Tliis may account for llie discrepancies I have 
pointed out. And still farther ; —What must 
have formed the sixth pint of the Chow Le, 
Tiie officer of tlie Winter,” is lost. Tlie be- 
ginning and end of it arc incomplete. It is a 
work of theduko of Chow, to which alas ! he did 
not put the finishing hand. Let the reader of 
the Slioo, however, compare it carefully with 
the classic, aud lie will be able to judge of tlie 
gavemmeutal amngeoients of the duke of 
Ciiow.’ 

CoxiESTS. The Book has a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, more distinctly marked than we 
generally find in the Books of tlic Shoo. The 
first par. is introductory, and dcatfrihes the 
condition of the empire vvlicc the arrangements 
of tlie official system of Ciiow were publicly 
announced ; ail the other parr, contain that an- 
nouncement. The king begins by referring to 
the arrangements of former dynasties. He then, 
pan'. 0 — H, sets forth the priiicipai offices of 
State, the muiislcrs of 'which had their residence 
at court, and goes ou to the amuigemenU for the 
administration of the provinces. The remaining 
parr, contain many excellent advices to the min- 
istersand officers, to discharge their duties so that 
the fortunes of the dynasty might be consffiidat- 
ed, and there be no dissatisfaction among tiie 
myriad States. The whole, it will be seen, falls 
naturally into a division into five Clmptera. 

Ch. I. The cowdiiion or the esipirs when 
THIS address to THE MINISTERS .»ND OFFICERS 
WAS FROMUWIATED. Bebellion bad been quelled ; 
disobedience had been punished; peace had 
been aecumd at length within the borders of the 
empire. — There was now leisure to attend to 
the right ordering of the system of adininistra- 

tl ^3 £ tt S 

king of Chow soothed tlie myriad regions.’ 
This phrase, — ‘ the myriad regions,’ as well as 

tlie mu and below, are taken by 

Ying-te as vague expressions, it being proper. 


when speaking of the movements and measures 
of the emperor, to do so ‘in large terms;’ and 
botli Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae approve of the 
remark. I have sp-oken of the five tennrea of Y u, 
and the ten tenures of the Chow dynasty on pp. 
148, 149 ; and the difficulty of reconciling them 
with one another, and of reconciling the dimen- 
sions of even the five tenures with the actual 
extent of the country. There are other difficul- 
ties, however, in the' way of taking the ‘myriad 
regions’ of the text literally, which may be 
seen iii the note of Ch'in Src-k‘ae la he. He 
says; — ‘The empire of Chow was 10.000 h 
squ.ire. A space of 1,000 k square, giving 
an aiea of 1,000.000 square If, would contain 100 
Stntes, o.ich 100 h square ; and the whole, 10,000 
such States. But the territory of one of tlie 
greater princes was 100 /e square; — it is easy to 
sec liow tlic tenures could contain 10,000 States. 
At the begiiiiiing of the Chow dynasty, however, 
the princes who assembled at Miih were only 
800 (sec on p. 298, App. to the Great Declara- 
tion). And in the “ Imperial Regulations” [see 

the Le Ke, Bk. ^ ^ij] the States of tha 
empire only amount to 1.7 13. For these reasons 
Ying-tk said we were not to take the 10,0o0 in the 
text liicraily.’ Wc can indeed only regard the 
‘myriad States ’ of the text as a great exaggera- 
tion; and we must take in tlie same way the 

statement in the ^ about the great Yu, 
that ‘ wiicn he assembled the princes at mount 
T‘oo, they came w ith their gems and silks from 
ten thousand States’ ( ^ 


W i 


H) Sift'S? —SCO the figure of the 
tenures of Chow, on p. 149. Those of the How 
and tlie Teen were the first and second beyond 
tlie iin|icrial domain. The critics seem to think 
that the king’s progresses were not confined to 
tliem, but extended at least to the ‘ ux temtrea * 
imin^iatcly mentioned, ‘Tliese two are men- 
tioned,’ says Ying-tt, ‘ as being nearest to the 
imp. domain.’ But why should we extend the 
meaning of the text in this way ? ’There may 
have been good reasons, not recorded, why only 
the i/ew and Ttta teeurcs were inspected at this 


«... 

Y'ing-tt says Uie king 
had only smitten the Hwae tribes, and the 
statement here that hit punitive expeditions 
had extended on every side is an exaggeration 
like that in ‘ myriad regions.’ Here again our 
best way is simply to take the text as we find it. 

translation. Gan-kwo takes I 


’ll;-' 


ing which the character has, but which does 


not seem so appropriate here, 
comp. Ft. III., Bk. III., p. 5. 




Chow dyn. had nine fuh, or ten, including the 
imp. domain. By the ‘six tenures’ here are 
probably to be understood the How, Teen, Nan, 
'Ts‘ae, Wei, mentioned in the 1st par. of the 
‘ Announcement about Ld,’ and the imp. domain. 
There is much discussion on tlie point among 
the critics, however;— see Lin Che-k‘e in he. 
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II. The king said, “ It was the grand method of former times to 
regulate the government while there was no confusion, and to 
secure the country while there was no danger.” He said, “Yaou 
and Shim studied antiquity, and established a hundred officers. At 
court there were the General Regulator, and the President of 
the Four Eminences. Abroad there were the Pastors of the pro- 
vinces, and the princes of States. Thus the various departments of 


, ‘honoured and received (==• ac- 
knowledge^ Uie virtue of tb« House of Chow.’ 

^ ^ ^ where did the king 

return from? This announcement, occurring 
here, affords some ground for Yiiig-f» s view, 
that the king made a progress not only through 
the How and Teeu tenures, but through all tlie 
others. By it would seem that we 

should understand Woo’s capital of Haou ; — see 
on Bk. in., p. 1. There king Ching continued 
to have his residence, notwith.otandihg the duke 
of Chaw’s wish tliat he should remove to the 
new city of I.S. The prefatory notice, however, 
says that the king returned to Fung, which had 
bein the capital of Win. The various methods 
by which it has been attempted to harmonize 
the two statements may be seen in Lin Che-k‘e. 
He himself approves of the view of Ch'in Shaoa- 
nan, — that king Ching first came to Haou, ‘ the 
honoured city of Chow ’ in the text, and there 
deliberated and determined on the various ar- 
rangements for the officers; and that then, 
before the public proclamation of them, he 
went to Fung, to annour.ee the intended mea- 
sure in the temple of king Win. 

managed tlie rectification of the officers ad- 
ministering the affairs of goveruiuent.' 

Ch. n. Pp. 2— 4. First PART OF THE kino’s 

address; — ^THE PRBCKDENTS OF KORHER DIN- 
ASTIES, AND HIS OWN AKXIETT TO DISPLAV A 
SISULAK WI8DOSI. 2. ^ 

Gan-kw5 gives for this-'^^ ^ A 
‘we ought to accord with ( = to follow) the 
great method of antiquity.’ It is better to 
take with Lin Che-k‘e, as an introductory 
particle, so that simply = 

‘anciently.’ Ts‘ae understands the phrase thus. 
He is wrong, however, I think, in his interpreta- 


tion of ^ M ^ tfr’ ^ 

were in apposition with and the whole 

meant — ‘in ancient times, the age when right 
principles greatly prevailed.’ Gaubil takes the 
passage thus, and appears to think that some 
great meaning lies hid in it. He translates -. — 
‘Anciently, in tlie time de la grande lot, good 
government consisted in preventing troubles, 
and in preserving the kingdom without danger ; ’ 
adding in a note, ‘ We see that the time of the 
gi-and law is a time of innocence ; tlie troubles 
and the dangers of States come not till after 
this time. I believe that king Ching means to 
say that innocence of manners and public tran- 
quillity are the basis of good government. The 
cumraentaries give here no light on the text.’ 

The text is really sufficiently plain. 

iSfc “ * ?raud method of former times 
was this:’ — . The next par. illustrates how this 
method was carried out by Ynou and Shnn, and 
Yu, and T‘ang. When they bad brought peace 
about in their distracted empires, they proceed- 
ed to secure it by the ordering of their official 
system. And Cliing, having got the empire 
tranquillized at length, would now go on to 
imitate their example. 

3- 

on the names of Pt. I., and II. Yaou and Shun 
are intended, and it seems better to give those 
well-known names in the translation. Medhurst 
for gives — 'examined the records of 

antiquity.’ But a statement so remarkable 
should not be supplemented. Gaubil observes 
tliat • tliese two sovereigns, it may be inferred, 
had certain sources of knowledge, tliat is to say, 
some history, of the times anterior to theirs.’ 
The expression may lead us to infer so, but I 
have not introduced the inference into the 
version. Gaubil adds: — ’The author of the 
*# speaks of the officers of Hwang-te,and 
of Shaou-haou, who reigned before Yaou. Con- 
fucius, in his commentaries on the Yih King, 
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government went on harmoniously, and the myriad States all enjoy- 
ed repose. In the dynasties ofHeaand Shang, the number of officers 
was doubled, and they continued able to secure good government. 
Those intelligent kings, in establishing tlieir government, cared not so 
4 much about the number of the offices as about the men. Now J, who 
am a little child, cultivate with reverence my virtue, concerned day 
and night about my deficiencies. 1 look up to those former dynasties, 
and seek to conform, to them, while 1 instruct and direct you, all 
my officers. 


speaksofFuli-hc,ofShin.nung,anJof Hwang-tc, j 
as of princes of an earlier date.’ This suhject will 
be found touclicd on in the prolegomena. 

^ ^ 

‘Canon of Shun,' p. 2. soe on 

the ‘ Can. of Yaou,* p \\ ,etal see 

on the ‘Can. of Siiun,’ p. 16. Ts‘ae takes 

a8 = ‘tlie chiefs of the princes of States;’ 
and Ying-til identified thorn with tlic 
mentioned in the ‘ Yih and Tsciii,’ p. 8. Much 
preferable to either of those views is tliat 
of Lin Che-k‘e, that the and are two 
of tlie five orders of feudal princes, among 
whom the provinces were divided, — two specified 
for the whole 

, — comp. 

^ ‘ P- 27. 

Medhurst translates hy ‘and 

yet they were enabled to maintain order,’ as if 
it were surprising that they should be able to 
do so with two hundred officers instead of one 
hundred. We ought not to suppose any adver- 
sative force in Lin Che-k‘e appears to 

have had an impression of the meaning similar 
to tliat of Dr. Medhurst, for he writes of the of- 
ficers of Hea and Shang being doable the number 
of thoee of Yaou and Shun, and of those of the 
Ciiow dyn. being still more numerous (amouiit- 
ing to 3uh;, because men were more able in the 


earlier times. It is str.ingc that it did not occur 
to him tliat, ns the population grew with the 
lapse of time, the number of officers was neces- 
sarily increased. m £ M * Gan- 
kw6 joined tliis to the next par., and understood 
it as a general remark about ‘ intelligent kings,’ 
with whieli Ching prefaces tlie account of his 
own anangements. It is better to understand 
tlie rem.aik as applying to Yaou and Shim, Yu 
and T ang. The gist of it is, that tlicse sove- 
reigns were not anxious to have the sliow of 
many offices, but to get right men. 'Ts'ae says; 

— ‘reverently sedulous 
about my virtue.’ ‘W reach to.’ 

«. a T' ® IS IS* rr 

r-n Wc must suppose that he measured 
ills deficiencies with reference to the standard 
of Yaou, and the other ‘intelligent monarchs.’ 

-f- # ^ M 2 1 i- Itt ^ 

jl^ ''P those intelligent 

monarclis of former dynasties, seeking to honour 
tliem and conform to them, and not to act con- 
trary to tlicir example.’ m&mw- 
— to lesson and lead the officers.’ 
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III. “I appoint the Grand Tutor, the Gi'and Assistant, and the 
Grand Guardian. These are the three Kung. They discourse of the 
principles of reason, and adjust the States; harmonizing and 
regulating the operations of Heaven and Earth. These otRces need 
not always be filled : — there must jirst be the men for them. 

“/ appoint the Junior Tutor, the Junior Assistant, and the 
Junior Guardian. These are called the three Koo. They assist 


Ch. III. Pp. 5 — 14. The secon d part of 
THE king’s address, GIVING THE PRISCIPAI. 
OFFICIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL AHRANGEMESTS 
UNDER THE NEW DYNASTY. 5, 0. The three 
Kung, and three Koo. We cannot well translate 

and Jljj^ in these parr. Medhurst calls the 
, ‘ three dukes,’ and the — ‘ three 

conspicuous ones.’ But the terms are here .as 
names of office, and not of nobility. We mny 
suppose that the Knng were so called with 
reference to the public spirit and freedom from 
sdi selfishness which denotes. The diet, 
says the Koo were so named to show that, though 
they were assistant to the Kung, they were not 
to be considered as subordinate officers of their 
departments. Gan-kw6’s account of the name 
is somewhat similar:—^, ^ ^ ^ 

it is said — ‘I appoint the Grand Tutor,’ &c.. 

we are not to under- 
stand that tliese names and the offices belonging 
to them were first constituted by king Ching. 
From Pt. IV., Book XL. we see tliat they were 
in existence in tlie time of the Sliang dyn. King 

Wan had for grand Tutor, and under 

Woo that office was exercised by the dnke of 
(’how, while the duke of Shaou was Grand 
Protector or Guardian. The nic.aiiing must be, 
that tliooffices were now more definitely declared 
a part of the goverumeiital system of the Chow 
dynasty. Lin Chc-k‘c is of opinion that little 
is to be gained ii.y .attempting curiously to define 
tile names 0i0’ and distinguish 

tlieni from one another. Kea K‘wei ( 
held that had rcferoiico to the preservation 
of the person ; "1^, to aiding in virtue and riglit- 
eousness ; and 0i|J. to the guidance of instruc- 
tions. Can-kwo smd that ‘ the m was the 


emperor’s pattern ; tlie his helper ; and 

the his sustsiner in virtue and righteous- 
ness.’ Tlie renderings in the translation cannot 
be far from the exact me.’.ning. The business 

of tl-.e tliro-. Kung ^ 

By^ we are to understand all 
pnnci^es of reason and truth, — all the courses 
01 uuigs, which it was proper for the emperor to 
pursue. The edect of the Kuiujs’ discoursing 
on these with him wouid be seen in the States 
of the empire, in tl.e govt, of which there would 
be no disorder. It would be seen also in tlie 
harmony of all the elements of nature, and the 
material prosperity which was dependent on 
them. This seems to be wlmt is intended by 
‘ liamionizing and regulating the Ytn and Yang' 
On the two characters and which occur 
with tlieir mystical application nowhere else in 
the Shoo, it may be sufficient Iiere to give the 
note of Gaiibil : — 'Chinese books are filled with 
these two characters. In their natural sense 
signifies -‘clear.” “light,” and [1^, “ob- 
scure,” “ darkness.” In Cliinese Physics is 
“ movemeut,” ov the principle of movement ; and 
j)^ is “repose,” or the principle of repose. The 
moral and nictapliorical applications of the 
terms are infinite, and e.xtend to whatever is 
susceptible of tb.cm more or less, whether in Phy- 
sics or in Morals. Tiie sense of this paragraph 
is tliat all goes well in tlie empire ; tiiat tlie laws 
are in vigour; that commerce flourishes; that 
there arc no public calamities; that tlie seasons 
are not deranged.’ I believe that the meaning 
is not more than what Gaubil says. The remarks' 
of Waiig Kaiig-vaii are quite express on the 

I ittEmA*. 
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the Kung to diffuse widely all transforming influences; they with 
reverence display brightly t/ie powers of heaven and earth ; — assisting 
me, the one man. 

“/ appoint the prime minister, who presides over the ruling of the 
empire, has the general management of all other oflicers, and secures 

representation], The CUorr I^e therefore ii 

— j™ M gK yg* not silent on these great ministers, as we might 

fS’ riQ ps) !7C 'V suppose from what Ts‘ac says. It only does 

TK ''ft ^ {Til -H Itcat of them separately, defining their 

^ M 'PT’ ^ duties, and enumerating the officers in their 

^ As ^0* •'^P'l’Omenls. But they were not the heads of 

7* 1~ '“pi lUk. aS ‘departments. They eomposed the emperor’s 

cabinet or privy council. Biot calls them hap- 
RA. SB. -ir -Jc &H Qil pHy — conseillers auliques.’ and Mes vicc- 

B ' •vJ' ^ ri 3, conseillers.’ They were the prototypes of fJie 

See my remarks 1 ph or ‘Inner Council ’ of the present day. 
on ‘ The Dwtrine of the Mean,’ L 6 ; <t af. It did not belong to the plan of the Chow Lc to 

— the meaning I speak of them more fully than it does. 

of this is brieS^ and cie«ly given by one of But if we could not thus account for the little 
. . .1 t ZlX that is said about them in that Work, the infer, 

the brot.icra Ch i S- fjfj would be against it, and not against this 

fP. -4^ 'ST it SS iJ' '^u 4h ‘If Book. There can be no doubt as to the genuine. 

^ ^ IW /w fly, v> ness of the first half of par. 5. If all the rest 

the riglit men cannot be got to put lu these . , _ , , , , •. i , - 

positions, it is better to leave them unoccupied.’ ot the Book be lurged, so much — u gjp, 

MP a, ‘ seconding ( ^helping) the Kimg.' to us with the guarantee of Ch‘lng Heuen ; and 
>'* FT V ll'C^ng Sh'nig edits it os a veritable frag- 

correspond to in the former ment of ‘The Officers of Chow.’] 

par. Tsoo-heen says that ‘Heaven aird Earth p y _,2 s« c/n>/ minuter, of it,, ex- 

are used with regard to the ^sible ^ms of y„,y „,entioned. but in 

those bodies or powers, and and with every ease we are to understand that he was 

^ theheadofadepartment with many subordinate 

regard to their or operating energy, officers. There is a close correspondence between 
Gaubil is wrong when he would understand thuse si-'^ departments of Chow, and the ‘six 
‘religion’ by ‘Heaven’ aiKl ‘ government’ by AC) by ,i,g 


correspond to |jg in the former ment of 'The Officers of Chow/] 

par. Tsoo-heen saya that ‘Heaven aitd Earth p y _,2 ,!x chi,/ minuter, of th, ex- 

are used with regard to the ^sible ^ms of y„,y „,entioned. but is 

those bodies or powers, and and with every ease we are to understand that he was 

^ theheadofadepartment with many subordinate 

regard to their or operating energy, officers. There is a close correspondence between 

Gaubil is wrong when he would understand thuse si-'^ departments of Chow, and the ‘six 

‘religion ’by ‘Heaven’ and ‘government’ by goardg’ (-/r by which the govt, of 

‘Earth.’ 

[I have elated, in the introductory note from ‘he empire i» now administered. 7. ^ 

'rs-ae, the objection taken agwnet the pnuine- the great or prime governor.’ 

ness ot this Book, from the Chow Ee 8 saying ^ -f- 

notliiiig about the duties of the three Kung and The name was as old as tim Shaiig dynasty, fw 
three Koo. But the existence and exalted applied toE Yin, Pt. IV., Bk. IV., 

dignity of these offices is referred to repeatedly P- *** *'** office of the duke of Chow 

in the Chow Le. For insUnce, Bk. XXL, p. ('« Bk. XVII., p. 1.), who nnit^with it the 

3. commences-^^ ^ A ^ dignity of ‘ Grand Tutor.’ ’The ^ ^ is ‘ the 

^1^ which declares the existence of officer of Heaven’ of the Chow Lc, 

tlie Kttug, and intimates their superiority in ““d is represented now by the ‘Board of Civil 
rank to the executive ministers of the govern- Office ’ He was superior to all the 

ment. Par. 32 of Book XXXVI., again, gives other great ministers, and was called ‘ tlieil 


the Koo likewise precedence of those ministers. Head ’ ^ ^ "g ). This difference be- 

ii W’ M’ tween him and them is intimated, I think, by 

S ± ^ ^ ^ management 

officers.’ This is prob&bly whxt is 
10’ ® TE intended by the difficult clause in Pt. IV., Bk. 
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8 an uniformity throughout all within the four seas ; the minister of 
Instruction, Avho presides over the education of the empire, incul- 
cates the duties attaching to the five relations of society, and trains 

9 to obedience the people : the minister of Religion, who presides over 
the ceremonies of the empire, attends to the service of the spirits 

10 and manes, and makes a harmony between high and low ; the 
minister of War, who presides over the military administration of 
the empire, commands the six hosts, and secures the tranquillity 

11 of all the States; the minister of Grime, who presides over the 
prohibitions of the empire, searches out the villainous and secretly 


must understand ~ff , from p. S, at tlie com- 
mencement of tins and the other parr. The 
in them is also to he taken as = 

‘the empire.’ 8. gj :^,--‘the super- 
intendent uf the multitudes,’ perhaps witii a 
reference to the meaning of as ‘ diseiples.’ 
This officer was as old as the time of Shun ; — see 
the ‘Can. of Shun,' p. 19. He is tlie ‘officer of 

Earth ’ ^ ) of the Cliow Le. His depart- 

ment seems to merge in that of the present 
• Board of Ricee,' for wc can hardly identify it 
with the ‘ Board of Revenue ’ ( ^5 

^ J£ ^,-comp. ^ ‘Can. 

of Shun,'p. 19. 

Ts'ae for 

'^1^, — tliis office was also as old as the time 
of Shun. See ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 23 ; whicli 
supplies an explanation of the name 

aa=^j^ ‘chief officer of the an- 

cestral temple.' Otherwise, we might translate 
it by — ‘ The reverend,’ ‘The very reverend.’ He 
was the ‘ officer of the Spring ’ C# ^)of the 
Chow Le ; and his department now is tliat of 
the Board of Bites (j^ 'T^)> which also absorbs 
in a great measure the functions of the ‘ min- 
ister of Instruction,’ .is I have observed. 

p A=the ^ ^ ^ A I# Mb 

^1^ A ‘ R*® ceremonies to 

be paid to the spirits of Heaven, of Earth, and of 


Men,’ of the Chow Le. Gauhil says : — ‘ II s’agit 
des ceremonies religicuscs pour les esprits, et 
des civilcs pour Ics liomines raorts.' One cannot 
restrain a smile at the distinction which he 
introduces between the ceremonies, as here 
‘ religions,’ and there only ‘ civil I ’ #i±T. 
— all festive, funeral, and other ceremonies, as 
well as those of sacrifice, came under the 

who bad therefore to define the order of 
rank, precedence, &c. This is what is intended 
by the ‘high and low’ of the text. JO. 

, — T8‘ae ssys that ‘ no arm of warlike 
measures is more important than the cavalry, 
and hence the minister of War was called 

“ master of the Horse ” ’ 

This minister 

does not appear among the officers of Shun. He 
is the ‘officer of Summer’ ( 1^) of the 

Chow Le, and appears in the'^oard of War ’ 
(^X -0^) of the present day. 

— ‘handles the govt, of the empire.’ But the 
same might be said of every other minister ; — 
why is the name of ‘ government ’ used only in 
connection with the minister of War? ’I's'ae 
says; — ‘Military measures are used to punish 
and to smite, — to correct the evil -doers ; they are 
the greatest uf tlie measures of imperial govt.' 

r'jE'3E&Z:k^i- jk®- 

sec on ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ p. I. 
U’ ^ — ‘ manager of banditti ’ 

$3 0 Kaou-yaou was Shun’s 

minister of Crime, though he was only called 
-f- ; see the ‘ Can. of Sliun,’ p. 20. There ia 
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wicked, and punishes oppressors and disturbers of the peace : and the 

12 minister of Works, who presides over the land of the empire, settles 
the four classes of the people, and regulates the seasons for obtain- 
ing the advantages of the ground. 

13 “These six ministers, with their different duties, lead on their 
subordinates, and set an example to the nine pastors of the provinces, 
enriching and perfecting the condition of the millions of the people. 

14 In six years the chiefs of the live tenures attend once at court. When 
this has been done a second six years, the king makes his tours of 


now the ‘Board of Punishments’ m 
but the text says that tlic minister of Crime 
* handled the prohiLitions of the empire.’ ‘ He is 
so described,’ observes Ch'in King, ‘to show the 
benevolent purpose of punishments, as instituted 
to deter men from doing evil.’ This minister was 
‘the officer of Autumn’ ‘^) of the Chow 

Lc. 12. ^ ‘ the minister of Works.’ 

He was the ‘officer of Winter’ 

of the Chow Le, the portion of which relating to 
his department was unfortunately lost, though 
the scholars of the Han dynasty have endeavour- 
ed to supply it. The present ‘ Board of Works ’ 
( T corresponds to this minister, and his 
functious. In the ‘Canon of Shun’ we have 
the name of ^ and also of ^ J[^, which 
appears to have been the more ancient designa- 
tion see the ‘ Can. of Yaou,’ p. 10. gj ^ 
may be translated — ‘ overseer of the nnocenpied,’ 
suggesting to us that the earliest duties of this 
minister must have been to assign unoccupied 
lands. Kin Le-ts’^ng says: — ‘The 
was the minister who managed unoccupied 
grounds -J-), dividing and defining them 
in preparation for the investiture of ministers : 
for dotations to officers; for assigameot as 
fields to husbandmen, shops to mechanics, and 
slices to traffickers. All the ground unappor- 
tioned was under his management; once appor- 
tioned, the minister of War, and the minister of 
Instruction had then to do with it.’ See the 

^ sft’ 0 the four 

classes of the people,’ i.«., arranges that scholars 
or officers, farmers, workers, and merchants 


shall all live in the places best .adapted for them. 

0^ itfe ^ij’ — ' t'raes the advantages of 
the earth.’ This would seem to imply that dif- 
ferent operations might be required at different 
times, and that changes and removals of settle- 
ments might come to be desirable ; — all to bo 
done by the advice and authority of the minister 
of Works. 


Pp. 13, 14. Relation of (he six ministers to the 
pastors of the provinces; and rale for imjierial 
progr essesj and appearances of the various princes 
at court. 13. 

ii H ‘ each 

one leads on those belonging to his department.’ 
The subordinates of each department amounted, 
in theory, to sixty. As the Chow Le exists, 
however’ the dept, of the prime minister has 
63 officers ; that of the minister of Instruction, 76 • 
that of the minister of Keligion, 69 ; that of the 
minister of War, 69 ; and that of the minister of 
Crime, 66. The excess in each, it is supposed, 
belonged ongiiially to the officers of the dept, of 
the minister of Works, the account of which is 
commonly believed to be lost. See the work of 


vyai a** jtj 


‘to go before— be an example to— the nine 
pastors. We do not learn from the Shoo how 
communications were maintained between the 
SIX ministers at the imperial court and the 
pastors of provinces. 14. 

m the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII., it 
is said that the princes of the How tenure 
appeared at court every year ; those of the Teen 
every two years ; of the Nan, every three years- 
of the Ts‘ae, every four years ; of the Wei, every 
five years ; and of the Yaou, every six years, 
this seems a diflTerent arrangement from that 
described in the text. The text mentions five 
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inspection in the four seasons, and examines the regulations and 
measures at the four mountains. The princes attend on him, each 
at the mountain of his quarter, and promotions and degradations 
are awarded with great intelligence.” 

15 IV. The king said, “Oh ! all ye men of virtue, my occupiers of office, 
pay reverent attention to your charges, and be careful of the com- 
mands you issue ; for, once issued, they must be carried into etfect and 
not be retracted. By your public feeling extinguish all selfish aims, 
and the people will have confidence in you, and be gladly obedient. 

16 Study antiquity in order to enter on your offices: In deliberating on 
affairs, determine by help of such study, and your arts of government 


tenures and not six ; — perhaps the Yaou tenure 
was too distant, and too little reduced to the 
order of the nearer domains, to be made much 
account of in kir>g Ching’s time. Ti>e text of 
the Shoo and of the Chow Le so far agree, 
that in six years the princes from all the 
tenures had appeared at court. They differ 
in this, that the te.xt would appear to ra.ake 
the princes to appear there only once, whereas, 
acc. to the other authority, all but tliose of the 
Taou tenure would have appeared repeatedly. 
The interpretation must be strained either in 
the one case or the other, to make the two 
accounts agree. 

Compare parr, 8, 9. Shun’s progresses were 
made every live years, and the nobles ail ap- 
peared during the intermediate ones. As the 
empire and its population grew, it was found 
necessary to separate the progresses by a longer 
interval. 

Ch. rv. Pp. 15 — 20. Tbisd part op hie 

ADDRESS : — VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS TO THE 
MINISTERS AND OPFICERS AS TO THE WAT IN 
WHICH THEY SHOULD DISCHARGE THEIR DUTIES. 

1 5. How they shotild attend to their offices, 
especially in the mallei of issuing orders, and in 

pntting away all selfishness. is best 

taken here as ; the king thus 

shows his respect for his. ofScers. IXTJr 


\iAn-m.jkm±zmm 

Tiia — what commands are we to un- 
derstand by here ? Most critics take them 
as ‘governmental notifications’ jj^ 

but I cannot think so. Such orders 
would go forth as from the sovereign himself. 
I understand the commands here, with Leu 
Tsoo-heen, as orders to be issued by superior 
officers to their subordinates ; to which I would 
add notices by any of them to the people under 
their jurisdiction. 

‘ return,’ ‘ to come 
back.’ It is here nearly equal to our ‘ to retract.’ 
The difficulty is with the especially in % 

for it in Iwth cases. 

fln ^ tr- There seems no better way of 
dealing witlx it. 

16. The necessity 
of study — of acquainting themselves with the past 
and the present — in order to their discharge of 

their duties. ^ ^ ifr 
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will be free from error. Make the regular statutes of our dynasty your 
rule, and do not with artful speeches introduce disorder into your of- 
fices. To accumulate doubts is the way to ruin your plans ; to be idle 
and indifferent is the way to ruin your government. Without study, 
you stand facing a wall, and your management of affairs will be full 
of trouble. 

17 I caution you, my high nobles, exalted merit depends on the 
high aim, and a patrimony is enlarged only by diligence. It 
is by means of bold decision that future difficulties are avoided. 

18 With rank, pride comes unperceived, and extravagance in the 


BnAt ; it is, no doubt, to these words 
that Tsze-ch'an. the niiiuster of Ching, refers 

“ ^ ^ ~h — ■ 

M ♦ Bii ft A S H 

In iilustration of the 
advice, comp. Bk. IX., p. 5. The clause 

seems also to be quoted io the 
fp in connection with the 

-Vat'S we are to understand tlic statutes 
of the existing dynastj. The ‘ Doily Explana- 
tion’ expands 

clearly, though rather lengthily 

85*111 

W.iiMy«omp«e 
with the sentiment that in ‘Tlie Ctiarge to the 
viscount ot Wei,’ p. 4, 

*IP Ts'ae thinks the ‘sharp mouths ’ are 
those of the officers themselves ; Wang Kang- 


yay tiiinhs tliey are those of others to whose 
suggestions the officers listen. What is said in 
‘The Cliarge to CImng of Ts'ae,’ p. 7, may be 
pleaded to determine in favour of eitlier view, 

-itf7«wa»3SEra«'»i 

ms 

compare Con. Ana., XVII., x. 17. Tie 

necetsilif of a /tii/k aim, of diliyenct, and of deciiion. 
This advice (and we may suppose, with Ts‘ae, 
the others that follow also) is addressed to the 
* the chief ministers and officers ; ’ but 
we need not coniine its application to them. 
Gan-kw5 says : — 

It — this may bo expressed by 

^ 75r.^> &c. I caU attention to 
tills to illustrate the use of the wbicli may 
be called the particle par emiueuce of tlie Shoo. 
Cboo He illustrates tlie sentiment by I 


^ This List expression is from the 7^ 

We say — ‘ Procrastination is tlie thief of 
time;’ the Cliinese say — ‘Procrastination is the 
thief of business.’ 18. Against pride and 
tjctravaganet. sr-mm. —see, for the 
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same way with emolument. Let reverence and economy be real 
virtues, and do not show them in your affairs with hypocrisy; 
Practise them as virtues, and your minds will be at ease, and you 
will daily become more admirable. Practise them in hypocrisy, 
and your minds will be toiled, and you will daily become more stupid. 

19 In the enjoyment of favour think of peril, and never be without 
a cautious apprehension. He who is without such apprehension 

20 finds himself amidst what is to be feared. Push forward the 
worthy, and give place to the able, and harmony will prevail among 
all your officers. When they are not harmonious, the govern- 
ment becomes a tangled confusion. If those whom you advance 
are able for their offices, the ability is youre. If you advance 
improper men, then you are not equal to your duty.” 


meaning of on 

Connseis of Yu,’ p. II. The cure for pride is 
‘rcTerence’ (^^), “lUn to what we call ‘eelf- 
respect.’ If a man feel that be is in himself 
abore his rank he will not be lifted up by it. 
Similarly, the cure for extravagance is ‘ economy ’ 
But this reverence and economy must 
he real, and not assumed, — true virtues. This 
is the meaning of 

'Heverence (the cure for pride) and 
economy (the cure for extravagance) must be 
traiy virtuous, and not «ere/yconveyances(=car- 
riages to convey) for your hypocrisy.’ I cannot 
do anything better than this with the 
Mencius probably had this passage in view, 
when he wrote ^ ^ ^ ^ 


19. In pro^pa ity Aink of adversity. 
v®* T’ae-ka, Pt. iii., p. 

We find the 


text quoted in the 

with for We may take the in 

^1^ as according to the construction 

of the T‘ae-kea, 1. c. 

Shin She-hing observes that 'the first two 
intend tbs apprehension of the mind, wliile 
the last indicates the calamity of overthrow 
and disgrace.’ 20. How it would be for 
their own good and the public advantage to advance 
At meritorious. The first four characters — 

^ found in Seun E'ing, 

— ‘ yield— show complai- 
sance — to the side.’ {^ , — tlie 

defines by ‘ the appearance 

of a great rock.’ The meaning of ‘con- 
fusion,’ is commonly given to it here. 
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V. The king said, “ Oh ! ye eharged with the threefold business 
of government, and ye great officers, reverently attend to your depart- 
ments, and conduct well your affairs of government, so as to assist 
your sovereign, and secure the lasting happiness of the millions of 
the people : — so shall there be no dissatisfaction among the myriad 
States.” 


Ch. V. P. 21. The ehd op the address; | 
— The happy and perm.vment results op the ] 

MINISTERS AND OFFICERS ACTING AS THEY WERE I 
EXHORTED. — ^ — See last Book, p. 

7. The ‘six ministers are intended by the 
phrase; but how to classify tliem as the 

A’ ^ A’ respectipely, I do not 

know. By^^ are intended all the subor- 
dinate officers of the six departments. 

^iaevidently^'j^. Wang 


K4ng-yay says that the last clause, 

is is inexplicable. The aa 

describing the feeling of the people to the officers, 
is inadmissible, he thinks, and he cannot con- 
strue the But there are many more dif- 

ficult passages in the Shoo. I do not think the 
mc.TniDg is that the States would never be 
wearied of the officers, but that they would 
never be weary of the dynasty Bostained by 
them in such a way. 
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I. The king spake to the following effect, “Keun-ch‘in, it is you 
who are possessed of excellent virtue, filial and respectful. Being 
filial, and friendly with your brethren, you can display those 
qualities in the exercise of government. I appoint you to rule this 
eastern frontier. Be reverent ! 


Intbodcctobt Note. Keun-ch'in was the 
successor, in ‘ the eastern capital,’ of the duke of 
Chow, who henceforth passes off the stage of 
the Shoo, which he has occupied so long. Be- 
tween the ‘Officers of Chow’ and the ‘Keun- 
ch‘in ’ there were two Books, which are both 
lost. The loss of the second we must much 
deplore, for it contained an account of the death 
of the duke of Chow, and an announcement 
made bj king Ching at his bier. The duke 
died in Fung, the capital of his father Win, 
and, dying, signified his wish to be buried at 
Ching-chow, which he had built and watched 
over. The place was dear to him; but his 
wishes in regard to it were always to be dis- 
appointed. He had sought to make it the 
capital of the dynasty, but king Ching would 
not leave Haou. He now wished that his dust 
should rest in its soil, but the king chose rather 
to have him buried in Peih, the cemetery of their 
House (in the pres, district of Han-yang, dep. 
of Se-ngan). The object, according to Sze-raa 
Ts‘een, was to honour him. He says that ‘ the 
king buried him in Peih, near by king Win, to 
show that, he did not presume to look on the 
duke as a minister.’ 

The duke of Chow was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest men whom China has produced, and 


I do not know the statesman of any nation 
with whom his countrymen need shrink from 
comparing him. But this is not the place for 
writing either his history or his eulogium; I 
only wish, before passing on with the tr-mslation 
of the Shoo, to consider the claim which has 
been advanced for him to the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. Gaubil held that he waa 
versed both in astronomy and geometry, and 
says expressly that the use of the compass waa 
known to him see ‘ Le Chou-king,’ p. 21i, 
note 4. The common opinion of the Chinese is 
that not only was the use of the instrument 
known to him, but that he discovered it. In 
the chapter on ‘Inventions’ (■${) ). iu the 

^ ^ or ‘Inquiries into 

ancient things for the use of Learners,’ it is smd 
— ‘The duke of Chow made the south-pointing 
chariot, which has come down to us in the form 
of the mariner’s compass ’ 

’The circumstances under which he is said to 
have made this instrument may be given first in 
the narrative of P. De Mailla, in his ‘Histoire 
Generale de la Chine,’ pp. 316 — 318. When I 
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subjoin the soiiroe* of his narrative, the reader ] 
wili see how the history lias been compiled, and | 
whether we can put faith in the things related. 

P. De Mailla savs This same sixth year of 

his reign, king Ching, after having established 
his different officers, received the news that the 
ambassadors of a foreign kingdom, called Vui- 

tehang-t^i ^ come to 

bring him presents and do him homage. This 
kingdom, situated to the south of the country 
of Kiao-ttlu (:^ gh) or Cochln^diina, had 
never sent anybody to China. The emperor 
gave orders that the ambassadors should be con- 
ducted to the court, and that great honours 
should every where be paid to them- This prince 
( ? the king, or the duke of Chow) received them I 
very well, treated them with distinction, and ac- 
cepted their presents, among which was a white 
pheasa-nt, — a species heretofore unknown: after 
which he made the inquiry be put to them on 
what business tliey hsd come. They replied by 
interpreters, that the ciders of their country 
said loudly, that for three years they had had 
neither winds ncr tempest, no unseasonable 
rams ncr great waves ot the sea, and that there 
must be some special cause for such favour ot 
Heaven; that apparently the throne of China 
was occupied by a sago emperor, who had 
procured for them these benefits. 

‘ After that, the duke conducted them to the 
ancestral temple of the reigning family, where 


111 H^SA^ =#Wiatt 

the sixth year of the liuke of Chow’s regency, he 
framed the ceremonial and official statutes o/ thi 
djnaslg, and made its miisie. The whole empire 
iKcame harmonious and tranquil. At that time, 
ambastadmt came from yu6-chang. with three 
elephants, and interpreters speaking nine lan- 
guages, and presented a white pheasant. King 
Ching put them in tJie hands of the duke of 
Oiow, who said, “Where the benefits of hia 
virtue have not ^en experieneed, the supciwr 
man declines to receive gifts : and a sovereign 
does not acknowledge as his subject# those to 
whom he has not issued the orders of his govt, j 

on what ground is it that this offering comes 

to ns?" 'Ae ambassadors begged to say. “ We 
come by the command of the elders of our king- 
dom. They said, ‘ For a long time there have 
i been no unusual winds uor unseasonable rains 
1 in the sky. Is it not likely that there is a 
sagely man ih the middle kingdom? Why 
should yon not go and pay homage at his 
court ? ”’ On tins the duke of Cliow presented 
them in the ancestral temple.’ 

It will he obsfcrved that in this account no 
mention is made of the * south-pointing chariots.’ 

We come to Han Ying, not much later than 
Fiih-shaiig. In liis ‘Introduction to the She 


ancesirai icmpic -k,. ..-.©.....o — ./? _ , 

be caused to be displayed on the one side the pre- King’ (§i[ ^ y|* '(||), composed about tho 
cents which they had brought, and on the other ,j,g ge,.ond century B.o., we have 

those which king Clung was sending to their jj,bstanfially the same account of the embaasy 
prince. Among these were five chariots of yu4-chang, but with certain msrvels which 

invention. They accommodated the travellers, « eF- -V wfc ^ 

and indicated at the same time the route which preceded it. He says ^ ^ ^ 

they kept, by means of a small box, made in — . jj- .m » -jr- ^ 

the form of a pavilion or dome, suspended from .r:.! 09 ^ 110 ft’ |>^ ^ 77’ 

the roof, in which was a hand that always ^ ^ Mg ^ ^ Rj/ T 

pointed to the south, to whatever side the chariots ^ ^ IW ^ ^ W ^ 

might turn. It was on this account that they ^ ^ 

were called Tehi-nan-tsie (;J| ^ or R, ^ ^ ^ “T; 


aents wliieh they liad brought, and on the other 
those which king Ching was sending to their 
prince. Among these were five chariots of a new 
invention. They accommodated the travellers, 
and indicated at the same time the route which 
they kept, by means of a small box, made in 
the form of a pavilion or dome, suspended from 
the roof, in which was a hand that always 
pointed to the south, to whatever side the chariots 
might turn. It was on this account that they 

were called Tdii-nan-Uhe ^-)i or 

chafiat of the south. This machine was very 
useful to the envoys of Yue-tchang-tehi, for 
when they were arrived at the kingdom of Fon- 
nau-lin, on the borders of the sea, tlwy took to 
some barques, and by meaus of this compass 
they needed only one year to return to their 
own kingdom.’ 

How, the Shoo does not contain, and never 
contained, any account of this embassy from 
Cocliin-cliin^ and I have searched in vain for any 
mention of it in Sze-ma Ts’ecn. The earliest 
mention of it is in fub-shang’s ‘Introduction 

to the Shoo’ A *1'* 
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yA ^ M w (m ® M Tfe time of kmg Ching, three stalks of grain grew 
jjs. I y M rt rf Q ym through a mulberry tree and came out in ono 

ffro -flu "^v’ tS’ iS 5^ flowering head, which was almost large enough 
"SC -tlTf "M* Sff nTr to fill a cart, and long enough to fill tlie box 

wT* /JH J . A W’ of it. The king said to the duke of Chow, 

^1 Bll S' EJ iMl A, “What is this thing?’’ The duke replied, 

^ ^ S m ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ “Three sulks growing into one head probably 

a* "M ^9 JtL ¥Si ■ffii' Sn S > betoken that the empire is now at length be- 

— • - — * ' coming one.” Sure enough, three years after, 

the ruler of Yue-ebang sent an embassi/ with 
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interpreters speaking nine different languages, 
which presented a white pheasant to tne duke 
of Chow. The interpreters were necessary, be- 
cause the distance was veiy great, with d.-irk 
and deep mountains and rivers, so that the 
ambassadors might nut be understood. The 
duke of Chow asked to what they were indebt- 
ed for the offerings, when the interpreters said. 
We received the command from thegrey-haired 
men of our king<lom, who said, ‘For long, 
even for three years, we have had neither 
violent winds nor disastrous rains, nor storms 
on the sea. Wc may believe that there is a 
sage in the middle kingdom ; — why not go and 
present yourselves at his court?’ This is 
the reason we are come.’” 


I do not find this account in the Introduction 
of Han Ving, as it is now generally edited ; 
but it is quoted continually in illustration of 


the embassy from YuC-chaiig; — see the 

on the ‘ Life of the duke of 
Chow.’ Tliere seems to be no reason to doubt 
its having come from Han Ying; but it will be 
seen that neither does he make any mention of 
the ‘south-poiuting chariots.’ 


The earliest authority that I have found for 
connecting the duke ut Chow and the embassy 
from Cochin-china with these chariots is the 


FJI ^ ^ a Work of the Tsin 

dynasty, the writer of which, after giving his 
opinion that the invention was due to H wang- 
le, about 1.500 years anterior to the Chow 
dynasty! adds that Hang Kefin of the ‘After 
Hau,’ attributed it to the duke of Chow. We 
read : — ‘The duke having produced by lua govt, 
a state of great tranquillity, the people of Yna- 
chang came with interpreters speaking different 
languages, and presented one white pheasant, 
two black pheasants, and the tusk of an elephant. 
The ambassadors being astray as to their road 
back, the duke gave them two pieces of orna- 
mented and embroidered silk, and five light 
carriitges, all made on the pattern of pointing 
to the south. The ambassadors were convey- 
ed in these to the .south, as far as the city Lin 
[probably the pres. Kwei-lin, metrop. of Kwang- 
se] of Foo-nan near the sea, so that in a year 


they reached their own country, &c.’ 7^ 

ISia5t«®n;<E.Sf$3£*- 
1^' ^ ^ ® ^ S S' 05: ZT' 

i ® ^ #>■ 


My readers will probablj' lie disposed with me 
to set down the embassy from Yne-changasa 
mere legend, and the claim of the duke of Chow 
to be the inventor of the ‘south pointing chariot ’ 
as nothing better. 


It is attributed to him under different circum- 
stances in a fragment of the Works of 



latan, somewhat later than Mencius, towards the 
end of the Chow dynasty. What he says, is 
that ‘the prince of Suh-shin presented a white 
pheasant to king Wan. There being a fear lest 
he should lose his way on his return home, the 
duke of Chow made the south-pointing chariot 
to conduct him safely ’ Q 

^ , art. I.). Now. the Book of tlie Shoo which 
immediately followed the ‘ Officers of Chow ’ 
was about the chief of Suh-sbin ; but the 
presumption from the prefatory notice is that 
it did not contain anything about the duke of 
Chow. It related, moreover, to a visit from 
that chief to king Ching, and not to king Wan. 

Allusion has been made to tlic account 
which carries back the making of the south- 
pointing chariot to Hwang-te, more than 2,600 
years before Christ. This is given by Sr.e-ma 
Ts'een. — Hwang-te was operating to put down 
a rebellious cliief, called Cii'e-yew, who frustrat- 
ed his measures for a time by enveloping the 
armies in clouds of mist, so that the emperor’s 
men could not tell their [lositiun. Against this 
magical contrivance, Hw.ang-te made the chariots 
in question, and succeeded in taking the rebel 
alive. Later narrators ascribe the chariots to 
Hwang-te’s empress ; and there have been those 
who, forgetting the claims both of Hwang-te 
and the duke of Chow, have ascribed them to 
Kwan Chung, the chief counsellor of the duke 
Hwan of Ts'e, in the 7th cent. b.c. ; — see the 

The general opinion among the Chinese, there- 
fore, that the duke of Chow made the ‘south- 
pointing chariot,’ cannot be received as resting 
on ahistoiicalfound.ition. The ‘south-pointing 
chariot’ altogether may be called in question. 
The accounts of its construction as being 
drawn by four horses, with the wooden figure of 

a genius on the roof, are all 

fabulous; — sec tlie 

would be bard to say that the mariner’s compass 
was the child of this chariot. The truth, I 
imagine, is this, that the Ctiinese got some 
knowledge of the compass — found it out them- 
selves, or learned it from India — not long before 
the Christian era, and that then the fables about 
the making of south-pointing chariots in more 
ancient times were invented. 

Thb Name of the Book. — ^[, ‘Keun- 
ch‘in.’ Ts’ae says that this was the name of the 
minister ; and as the Book contains the charge 
given to him, it is called after him. Others 
would translate the charaeters — ‘Prince Chin,’ 
as we translate the title of Bk. XVI., by ‘ Prince 
Shih.’ Thus Hen Seen says: — ‘Ue must have 
been invested with some principality as its 

ruler, on which account he is called 


vur.. Hi. 
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2 II. “Formerly, the duke of Chow acted as teacher and guardian 
of the myriads of the people, who cherish the remembrance of 
liis virtue. Go you, and with sedulous care undertake his charge; 
act ill accordance with his regular w'ays, and exert yourself to illus- 


Prince- @ ^ 

But as we know nothing of any principality 
with which this Keiin-ch'in had anything to 
do. it is better to abide by the view of Ts‘ae, in 
which he followed Gan-Vwo. 

K‘ang-shing supposed that Kenn-ch'in was a 
son of the duke of Chow,- a younger brother 
of Pih-k‘in, but the evidence seems conclusive 
that this was not the case. The charge could 
hardly have been delivered without containing 
some reference to such a relation between 
Keun-chdn and his predecessor. See in Lin 
Clie-k*e, on the point. The Book is found 
only in tlie text of Gau-kw5. 

CoifTBnTs. 1 take the summary of tiiesc 
which is given in tlie ‘Complete Digest of Com- 
mentaries on the Shoo.’ — ‘The wlinic Book may- 
be divided into three parts. The first, which is 
also the first par., contains tlie words of Keun- 
cli‘in’8 appointment to the charge of the eastern 
capital. The concluding words, — “ Be reverent,” 
are specially emphatic, and give the key-note to 
all that follows Tlie second part contains parr. 
5! — 6, and enjoins on Kcun-cli'in to exert him- 
self to illustrate the lessons of the duke of Chow, 
and thereby transform the people of Yin. The 
third part, p.-irr. 7 — 14, furtlier entoms on him 
to give full development to tliose lessons, and 
adduces various particulars in wiiich his doing 
so would appear, — ail illustrative of the com- 
mand at the conuuencement, that he should be 
reverent’ 

Ch. I. P. 1. The charge to KEVK-cH’m ; 

AHD THB GBOU5D OF IT IS HIS FEKSONAL EX- 
CELI-ENCE. 1* » S # ift.-'" 

‘filial piety and respectfulness’ are 

tlie attributes which compose the ‘excellent 
virtue’ attributed to Keuu-cli‘in. Gan-kw6 
interprets;^ wrongly of ‘self-respect’ 

a It is expanded,' however, in 

the next clause into and is 

thus made to embrace both the respectfulness 
of tlie younger brother and tlie kindness of the 

elder. , — ‘can be displayed 

>■ the possession (or by the possessor) of govt.’ 
This s^uel does not commend itself so readily 
to a foreigner as it does to the Chinese. A man 
it seems to ns, may be a good son and a good 
brother, and yet be but poorly fitted for the 


duties of an administrator, wliilc it is true that 
a bad son and a bad brother cannot be trusted 
to discliarge the duties of any other relation. 
The doctrine of king Ching, however, is that of 
all Chinese authorities, ancient and modern ; — 
compare ‘The Great Learning,’ Comm., ch. ix. 


[Tills portion of the Keun-ch‘in is quoted by 
Contiicius, Ana. II., xxi. ; but not to the letter. 
It would be absurd, iiowever, to conclude from 
that that the text here is not genuine.) 


‘ eastern border or frontier,’ 
we are evidently to understand Ching-chow, 
‘ tlie lower capital,’ to wliicli the jicople of Yin 
had been removed. Gaubil is quite wrong, 
when lie would understand by here the 
sacrifice ofiTered to Heaven, or the place of it. 
Cb‘in S7.e-k‘ae gives the following statements: 
— ‘The imperial city formed a square of nine le. 
Outside tlie city was called the Fifty k 

off was called the “near or frontier,” and a 
hundred le off w.-is called the ‘- remote frontier.” 
Cliing-chow would be in tho “near frontier.’” 




MUST FOLLOW 


THE EX.VMPLE AND LESSON’S OF THE DUKE OF 

Chow; must feel the difficultt of his 

DUTIES : SEEK THE COUNSEL OF OTHERS, BUT USB 
HIS OWN JUDGMENT ; EVER ASCRIBING IllSMEKIT 
AND SUCCESS TO THE EMPEROR, 2 

, — ‘ tutored and preserved the my- 
riads of the people.’ The myriads of the people 
were those of Yin who had been removed to L6. 
—This is a very clear instance of the way in 
which such high-sounding phrases as ^ 
are employed. 

, — from the 

M foUowg, we must interpret 73r 

of the duke of Chow,=s 

‘tiiat which he was charged with.’ Med- 
l.urst takes 7 ^ as = ^, ‘you,’ which it often 
IS ; but Its usagejn the Shoo permits ns also to 
take the 7^ g] as I propose. Ts‘ae also 
hakes it thus. 
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3 trate his lessons : — so shall the people he regulated. I have heard 
that he said, ^ Peri'ect govei'mnent is like piereing fragrance, and 
influences the spiritual IntelHgei»ees. It is not the millet wliich 
has the piercing fragrance ; it is bright virtue.’ Do you niake 
this lesson of the duke of Cho'iv your motto, being diligent 
from day to day, and not presuming to indulge in luxurious ease. 

4 Ordinary men, while they have hot seen a sage, are full of desire, 
as if they could not get a sight of him ; but after they have seen 
him, they are still unable to follow him. Be cautioned by this. 
You are the wind ; the inferior people are the grass. 


— timt the king U here quoting word.'i which 
he hud hciird, directly or indirectly, from the 
duke of Chow, appears clear from the (J^ 
Gan kw8 only hoard in 
them the voice of some ancient worthy. 

■=■ ‘fragrance smelt at a distance ’ 

i^i — these two kinds of millet, used in j 
sacrilic^ represent all the articles of sacrifice, ' 


— grain, flesh, fruits, spirits, ^cc. The elauscs ; 


quoted from the Books of Chow, in the ^ 

dft The general sentiment is 

the same as that which we find so often in the 


prophets of Holy Scripture, — tlie worthlessr.ess' j 
of sacrifice without an earnest moral purpose 
in the offerer. 

< 7 it f j “ M m 

So says the ‘ Daily Kxplaoa- j 


tion,’ taking gjjj as an adj., qualifying ^jj. 
This limy be done, but it is not necessary. 

this is quoted as 


from ‘The Kcun-ch in’ in the Le Ke, Bk. 

par. 15. It might be thus with tlia 


jlA- ‘tlie common people;’ but the king 
tells Kcun-ebin it ought not to be so with him. 
He must set an e.xainple to the multitude of 
obedience to the sage’s lessons, reinemberiiig 
that they would take their cue from him. 

H 1# a,. T S if 

An#. Xll, #i,., ^ ^ a. d' A 

studeut will not be sorrv to have the following 
lUustratiou of the conuuirUon bv Soo Tung-yo: 

-^i^z ft W' ^ d iil 4 h ifli 

W*.=gT'ar5ftrfi#*. a 

ai’4-TA»*rrAi»:0 A 
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5 “ In revolving the plans of your government, nev'er hesitate to 
acknowledge the difficulty of the subject. Some things have to 
be abolished, and some to be adopted : — going out and coming 
in, seek the judgment of your people about them ; and when 
there is a general agreement, exert your owm powers of reflection. 

6 When you have any good plans or counsels, enter and lay 
them before your sovereign in his palace. Thereafter, Avhen 
you are acting abroad in accordance with them, say, ‘ This plan or 
this view is all due to our sovereign.’ Oh ! if all ministers were 
to act thus, how excellent would they be, and how' distinguished!” 


K>'KI^''zr:2:r- 

— ‘planning your govt.’ The lower down, 
shows that we are to take in tlie second 
person. Compare tlie same expression in Bk. 
XVIII., pp. 16, 16. may 

be taken imperatively, as in the translation, or 
indicatively,—' there will perhaps always he 

difficulties.’ ttj A g S 0ili 

the aiA seeni to trouble the critics consid- 
enbly. yingYung(J®^J^ ) says on them : — 

Hl±;S*li(“i.ST.AT 

^ W’ m JL’ ‘ei'ing out tlio 

views of the sovereign to make them known to 
the people; bringing in the words of the people 
to make them known to the sovereign conip. 
on the *Can. of Shun,' p. 25. Cli*in Ta-yew 

r-tiimzmA-:Amz± 

>f|, ‘going out, consider thV< Uiatters with 
the p^ple ; coming in, consider them with your 
associates.’ But we may very well translate 
the terms literally, and consider the meaning 
as = ‘ always and everywhere,’ 

‘all,’ ‘the multitude of the people.’ 

‘to calculate,’ ‘to consider.’ ^ 

^ MO ‘when their words agree, then 

unroU the matter,’ ie., come to your own deci- 


sion. Compare ^ ^ Bk, XIX., 

p. ly, Gan-kw6 gives for here — it An 

iRZ ; — not so well. 

[In the Le ke. Bk. , p. 19, we find the 

words quoted from ‘ The Keun-ch 

A M §f|i J®> JE^ ^ 1^. ‘he con- 
cluding Ml] being omitted.] 

6. is defined by Ts‘ae as 
‘ words important to business ;’ and as 


words agreeing with reason.’ The 
‘plans’ and ‘counsels’ of the translation seem 
to correspond to the characters. Of Mm 
t^s s^d-^ 

^ ’ ‘ reference to virtue ; ^ to fame.’ 

The critics take different views of king 
ping s requirement in this pm-.; that he should 
himself have all the credit of Keun-ch'in’s 
wisdom and successes. Some, like a ^ 

quoted by Ts‘ae, see in it a disclosur^if the 
kings weakness and vanity. Others would 
make the king be speaking of Keun-ch'in’s 
ways m the past.-* When you had good plana 
and counsels, you entered,’ &c. This consW- 
pn 13 not natural ; and besides it would not 
much lighten the conclusion as to the king’s 
unjust vanity. Many critics endeavour to 
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7 III. The king said, “Keun-ch‘in, de you give their full development 
to the great lessons of the duke of Chow. Do not rely on your 
power to exeroise oppression ; do not rely on the laws to practise 
extortion. Be gentle, but with strictness of rule. Promote har- 
mony by the display of an easy forbearance. 

8 “When any of the people of Yin are amenable to the laws, if 
I say ‘Punish,’ do not you therefore punish; and if I say ‘Spare,’ 

9 do not you therefore spare. Seek the due course. Those who are 
disobedient to your government, and uninfluenced by your instruc- 


make it out that the king is only laying down 
what niiniaterg should do. with a lofty superi- 
ority to the imputation of vanity to which it 
mi^ht subject himself! The truth is, king 
Chi.ig was but a very ordinary man. 

[The whole of this par. is found, quoted from 
‘ The Eenn-cb‘iD,’ in the Le Ke, Bk. 

P-15.] 

Ch. III. Pp. 7 — 14. That KEtrs-cn'iH’s 

GRAND OBJECT SHOULD BE TO CARKT OUT THE 
PLANS OF THE DUKE OF ChOW, WITH THE SPIRIT 
AND MEASURES IN WHICH HE SHOULD DO THIS. 

7. It is observed by Hea Seen that this 
paragraph describes the way in which Koiin- 
cli'in sliouid carry out the plans of his pre- 
decessor among tlie people of Yin who did not 
violate tlie laws. There must be an absence 
of all oppression, but generosity must at the 
same time be accompanied with firmness. 

= *to play the awe-inspiring.’ 

‘ to pare.’ Its application here is to tlie practice 
of extortion. Keun-ch‘in it is observed by Lin 
Che-k‘e, was hot likely to do either of tlie things 
against which he is here warned, but it was 
right for the king to speak to him as he does, 
as it was right for Sliun’s counsellors to warn 
him against vices from whicli as a sage he was 
far removed. , — ‘be easy 

and tolerating to iiarmoniEe.’ The meaning 
seems to be that Keun-ch‘in should cany him- 
self easily and forbeariiigly, and so effect a 
harmony between the people and himself and 


his measures. Ts'ae explains the clause — 

^ 

King-yay says he does not understand. Ts’ae 


has a trick of poising his senteocesi, with more 
reference to their sound than their sense. 


Pp. 8 — 10. These parr, regard how Keun- 
ch-in should deal with the people who were 
transgressors of the laws. He sliouid have 
respect to the decisions of the law, and to the 
end of all law; and to nothing else. 8. 

, ‘ the laws,’ meaning the 
punishments assigned by them. The ‘Daily 
E.xplanation,’ for ^ 1^, gives— 

itb ^ ^IL ^ f?n A ^ 
.^J 5 =1t 

, ‘you ouglit 

simply to judge according to the due medium 
of lightness and severity.’ The case which the 
emperor puts here is a very remarkable one, — 
that of himself seeking to interfere with the 
operation of the laws, and yet telling Keun- 
ch’iii not to pay regard to him. There are both 
weakness and goodness in what he says. 9. 

this would seem to say that even in such cases, 
where punishment was inevitable, it should be 
modified by a consideration of the end of all 
punishment. But the idea of a modificalim of 
the punishment is out of place ; and therefore 
Gaubil lias probably given the real meaning 
of the passage by translating—’ vous devez les 
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tions, you will punish, remembering that the end of punishment 

10 is to make an end of punishing. Those who are inured to villainy 
and treachery, those who violate the constant duties of societ 3 % 
and those who introduce disorder into the public manners; — those 
three classes you will not spare, though their particular offences 
be but small. 

11 “Be not passionate with the obstinate, and dislike them. Seek 

12 not every quality'' in one individual. You must have patience 

13 und you will be successful j have forbearance and your virtue will 
be great. Mark those who manage their affairs well, and also 


puiiir severenient. afin d’empechcr que lea autres 
lie tonibent dans les mentes fautcs.’ 10. 

‘practised,’ ‘habitually given to.’ 
M ‘Counsels 

'p ^ ^ 'iii’ 

T ac-kea, Pt. u., p. '6. aii*r fs'eauu refers, 
pertinently enougli, to Bk. IX., p. 1.5, for in- 
stances of the crimes which are thus desciibed. 
P. 16 may also illustrate the ^ 


j This regards the people of Yin, who might be 
' prepared to submit cordially, and who would 
give occasion for a ‘ generous forbeurance.’ 


p. ^ T' "T Nun Ke-yew 

^ j) observes:-^ E£ 

Pp. 11- 13. How Ac««-cA‘i,*( shonid show 
patience and generous forbearance in dealing with 
thepeople. 11 . = , — ‘ do not 

Wst out into anger, and cherish dislike against.’ 
^ is the abiding of the J^;-comp. ^ ^ 

» uTJ*’ * Great teaming,' 
Comm., vii. 1. By ^ are intended the • stupidly 
obstinate’ people of Yin, who should continue 
opposed to the sway of Chow. They would 
give occasion for the ‘patience,’ immediately 
spoken of. 

’ 5 ^,— comp. 

Ana. XVIII., 


12. o 




PH 


-this 


•, as from the Shoo, but 


appears in the 


^ E ^ hi 

'W Comp Ana., XV., xxxvi. 

^ 7^ forbe.arance, ajtd 

the virtue is great.’— Ts’ae says:— ‘Patience is 
associiit^l with the issues of business ; fnrhear- 
anre, with virtue. The king’s discourse distin- 
guishes these two things, as the one is more deep, 
and the otlier more sliallow.’ Forbearance then 
IS superior to patience. KSng-yay eoiidenms 
this reading of the text ; but somelliing of the 
sort seems to be implied. 13. <t 0 

select ;’ meaning here ‘to mark,’ ‘to take dis- 
tinguishing notice of,’ whether in the way of 
approval or the contrary. On ^ ^ 

T* ^ ll'. ‘Daily Expianason’ ei.ca— 
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mark those who do not do so. Advance the good to induce those 
who may not be so to follow t/ietr example. 

“ The people are born good, and are changed by external things, 
so that they resist what their superiors command, and follow what 
they themselves love. Do you but reverently observe all the statutes, 
and they will become virtuous ; they will thus all be clianged, 
and truly advance to a great degree of excellence. Then shall I, 
the one man, enjoy much happiness, and your excellent services will 
be famous through long ages !” 


:zr “y* ^ M 

P. 14. The nodical goodness of human natuie 
ahcags makes it capable of being reformed. What 
happg effects would Jollow from Keiin-ch'in's con- 
ducting his govt, to this isstte. 

— compare Ana., VI., xvii., 

Ts‘ae considers that ±m 

fSb ^ mean—* They resist what 

tlieir rulers onlg conini.and, not exemplifying the 
same themselves, and follow what they love;’ 
according to the teaching in the ■ Great Learn- 
ing,’ Ccmiii., ix. 4. On this view the statement 
is that of another fact in the waj-s of men 
additional to what is said in the two previous 
clauses ; and may be considered ns the founda- 
tion of the in the admonition to Keun- 

ch‘in which foliows. Another view, which I have 
followed, is ingeniously suggested by WSng 
Kitng.yay. Acc. ^ jt ^ 

is merely an expansion or 
illustration of The whole of 

Kilng-yay’s annotation cn the passage is with 
reading := 

tfc. ft' M 


*• 4b a rS W @ 4^ B. 

Ts'as makes this = ‘ If you can reverently 
observe all the duties of society, and that with 
a real virtue,’ influenced no doubt by his view of 

Oursafer 

plan is to take accord, to its use in the 

‘Ann to the prince of K‘an,’ where it twice 
occurs; — in parr. 19 and 24. will tlien 

be descriptive of the conduct of the people thus 
ruled over. So, Lin Clie-k‘e : — ^ 

^l| itt ‘If you can reverence 

the constant statutes, and so lead them on, what 
they do will be in the way of virtue, and so all 
will be changed.’ 

- 7 ^ -^ 7 ^ ,— all this belongs to Keun-ch‘in. 
Ts‘ac is wrong in making 
jf}" , belong both to him and the king. 
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I. In the fourth month, when the moon began to wane, the king 
was indisposed. On the day Kea-tsze, he washed his hands and 
face, his attendants put on him his cap and robes, and he sat up, lean- 


Iniroductort Note. This B<iok brings us 
to tlie closing act of tlie reign and life of king 
Chlng. His reign, according to the current chro- 
nology, lasted 37 years, ending b.c. 1,079. The 
thing, however, is by no moans certain. Nothing 
can be gather^ on the point from the Shoo or 
from Ste-ma Ts'een. Between the appointment 
of Keun-ch‘in, moreover, as related in the last 
Book, and Ching's death, the history is almost 
a blank. The only events chronicled, and which 
have the authority of Ts'eeii, are a coinage of 
round money, with a square hole in the centre, 
— the prototypes of the modern cash ; and an 
enactment that the manufactures of cloth and 
silk should be two cubits two inches wide, in 
pieces of forty-four cubits long. 

The Name of thb Book.— ‘The 

Testamentary Charge.’ Dr. Medhurst has most 
unfortunately rendered these characters by 

turn round and look;’ and is ‘The 

ch.orge given, when turning round and looking.’ 
K'ang-shing saysi-fej 0 ^ ^ 

(W ® fSj ^ ‘•’e 

head is called The- king, when about to 
die, turned round and looked at his ministers, 
and so issued his charge.’ The phrase is now 
generally employed for a ‘ testament,’ or ‘dying 
charge,’ such application being derived from its 


use licre in the Shoo. The Book is found in 
both the texts. 

Contents. King Ching, feeling that his end 
is noar. calls bis six principal niiuisters and 
other officers around Ins couch, and cunnnits 
his son Ch'aou to their care and guidance. The 
record of all the Ciicunistances and the dying 
cliiirge form a chapter ending at par. 10 with 
the announcement of the king’s death. The 
rest of the Book is occupied with a detailed 
account of the ceremonies connected with the 
publication of the charge, and the accession of 
Ch’aou to the throne. It is an interesting 
monument of the ways of that distant time on 
such occasions. M. De Guignes tclis us that 
Rather Gaubil said that if ail the otlier Books 
of the Shoo had been filled with the names of in- 
struments, dresses, arms, &c., like this, he would 
not have undertaken to translate the Work. 
The difficulties which it presents of this nature, 
however, are not greater than we had to en- 
counter in translating ‘The Establishment of 
Government.’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 10. The sn kness ; Testa- 

JIESTARV charge; AND DEATH OF KING CllINC. 

, — ‘at the beginning of 
the growth of darkness,’ = wlien the moon began 
to wane, the 16th day of the month. See on 
the ‘ Completion of the War,’ pp. 1, 2. and 4. 

T'1i , — ‘ was not pleased.’ The phrase 
euphemism, instead 


‘ Retrospective Decree.’ 
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3 ing on the gem-adorned bench. He then called for the Grand- 
protector Shih, the baron of Juy, the baron of T'ung, the duke of 
Peih, the prince of Wei, the duke of Maou, Sze, the master of the 

warders, the master of the guards, the Heads of the officers, a/l 

the superintendents of affairs. ’ 


of saying directly that the emperor waa unwell. 
Woo Ching observes that ‘ the emperor’s being 
ill is expressed by ^ and ^ and 

his decease by ^ ^ and ^ because 
his ministers could not bear to name such things 
directly.’ 2. ^ ‘ on the ci.ay Kci- 

tsze.’ But what day of the month this was 
cannot be dcteruiiiied. Hoa Seen observes that 
‘ the historians of ilan conclude that it was th< 

same day intended by ^ in tlie Isi 

par., but it is to be presumed they are wrong 
In Iho ** Completion of the War,” p. 1, wc read— 

P, , where the day intended by ^ 

is determined by its caiendaric nanu 
preceding. In the text here there is no suet 
name given, and we cannot say wh.at daj 

was.’ See the ^ On the con- 

clusion of the historians of Han, and the yeai 
of king Citing’s death, Gaubil says ; — ‘ Lew Ilin, 
who lived some years b.c., and Pan Koo 

fSj), the historian, who flourished TO or 80 
years after Christ, place the year of the death 
of king Ching in l,07y, b.c., and make him to 
have reigned 37 years; and tliey are followed in 

these points by the standard History mm 
§ )• Tlicy add that, on this year of 
Citing’s death, the day ^ Uie 47th of the 
cycle, was new moon of the 4th motitb of the 
calettdar of Chow, and that was the 

day of full moon citing tlie text of this par. 
On the year n.c., 1,079, tlie day ^ ^ was 
the 28th February of the Julian year, but new 
moon was several days after ; the day 
Wiw the 14th of March, and the full moon WHS 
not till several days after. Those two authors 
therefore make a false calculation, founded on 
their false principles of the motion of the sun and 
rnoon, and of the return of the period of seventy- 
six years. The year 1,068 (or 1.069) b.c. was 
the year of the death of king Cliing ; the 16th 
of March was the day ^ .y, aud also the day 


of full moon in the morning for China. The 
place of the suu shows that it was the4Ui month 
of the calendar of Chow, because tlie equinox 
happened in the course of it.' The argument of 
Gaubil here agrees witii that which I have 
presented on Bk. XII.. p. 1 ; but the data are 


less sure, as we cannot be certain that 

in the text should be connected with the date iii 
the 1st par., as the reasoning suppose.? I receive 
tne impression that it should nut be so connect- 


^ W- '^'>'6 meaning of ^ 

wash tlie face,’ IS sufficiently estab- 
lished ; and hence Yiiig-ta says it remains that 
be taken for • to wash the hands.’ Ma Yung 


made it = ‘ to wash the hair.’ The ^ has 

1 ^ ^ 

worth while to try and settle the question of 
what particular cap or crown and robes the king 
wore on this occasion. His or crowns were 
six, and for each there was tne appropriate oc- 
casion. See on the duties of the in tlie 

Chow la?, Bk, XXI. The present was an extra- 
ordinary occasion, and no douiit his attendants 
settled on their principle of court etiquette the 
proper habit in which he should receive liis 
ministers. The text determining nothing, how- 
ever, on the point, critics are left to°decide 
the questions whicli they raise, according to 
their several views. See Lin Che-k‘e and 
Keang Sliing, iit he. Wc must leave in the 
same way the question undetermined of who 
the was or were. The ^ ‘‘">1 

oflicers of Ins dept, are probably intended. See 
the Chow Lc, Bk. XXXI.. m ^ Ts’ao 

would take the term more generally as — 
^ ^ ‘ ***® supporters and assistants.’ 

Lixi Che-k‘e ingeniously refers 
to the practice of Confucius, An.a. X., xiii. 3,— 

* When he was sick, and the prince came to 
visit him, he had lus head placed to the east, 
made lus court robes be placed over him, and 
drew his girdle across them.’ The sage would 
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4 The king said, “ Oh ! my illness has greatly increased, and it will 
soon be over with me. The malady comes on daily with more 
violence and Avithout interruption. I am afraid I may not find 
another opportunity to declare my wishes about, my successor, 
and therefoi’e I now lay my charge on you with special instructions. 


not receive a visit from liis prince in his undress, 
even though he was sick ; anu in tl>c s.viiie spirit 
king Ching would be properly arrayed on the 

octasion in the text — we are to 

conceive of the king seated on a mat, and leaning 
forward in his weakness on the bench or stool 
before him. The benches used at various im- 
perial ceremonies. were of five kinds, of which 
the ‘gem-adorned’ w.is the most hononrabic. 
See the Chow I,c, Bk. XX., ou the duties of 

the num accounts are given 

of their size. They vrete all, ace. to Ma Yung, 
3 feet long. Yuen Ch‘in s^tys they 

were ‘ 5 feet long, and 2 feet high.’ 3. The 
duke of Shiiou, and the other five ministers 
mentioned, were no doubt the six K'ing of Bk. 
XX. On the death of the duke of Chow, the 


duke of Shaou had succeeded liim as 
or prime minister, retaining also his dignity 


of ‘Grand-Guardian.’ 


A baron of Juy is mentioned in the prefatory 
notice to one of the lost Books, as having made 
the Ch'aou Ming '»’<i<tr of king 

Woo. Tlie one in the text may be the same, 
ora son of his. Juy is referred to the pres, 
dis. of Chaou-yili ^)' Se-ngan, 

Shen-se. The baron of Juy was minister of In- 
struction. The baron of T'ung was probably 
the minister of Religion. His principality of 
T*ung was in the sub. dep. of Hwa (jp 
dep.of T‘ung-cliow. ‘ The duke of Peih,’— see 

Bk. XXIV. Ch’in Sze-k‘ac says that he suc- 
ceeded to the duke of Chow as chief of all the 
princes of the east, and in the office of Grand- 
Tutor. He was minister of War. ‘The prince 
of Wei,’ — see on the name of Bk. IX. He or his 
sou was now the minister of Crime. ‘ 'The duke 

of Maou must have been the minister of Works. 
He is supposed to be called Kung or ‘ duke ' here 
from having been appointed Giand-AssLstant. 
Where Maou was is not certainly known 

see on Bk. II., p. 2. By 
we are to nnderstend the Jj^ ^ of Bk. 
XIX., p. 1,— the ^ ^ of the Chow I/G, 
BkXXXI. 


‘ the heads or chiefs of the various departments 
of officers ; ‘ — as frequently. 


We may take with Woo Ch'ing, as 

.a general designation of all the ministers and 
officers mentioned. It is said that the king sent 
‘a common summons’ for them all to come to 


his presence ( common occasions 
the order to repair i<> the imperial presence 
was given to the ‘six K‘mg,’ wlio would ‘lead 
ou tlie officers belonging to their several de- 
partments’ (see Bk. XX, p. 13); but on the 
present extraordinary occasion the order was 
sent directly to all, of whatever rank, Snch at 


least is the explanation given of the phrase 




Pp. 4 — !). The ting’s charge. 4. The 
severity and dimget ousness of his illness, rendering it 
necessary for li im to lute that opjtui tiiuity of making 
his wishes known to them. 

is the general name for sickness or 


dise.ise. When the sickness is severe, the 
teroi is used. ‘ to advance,’ ‘ to 

grow.’ is defined by or ‘ perilous.’ 
The ‘ Daily Explanation,’ however, for 

gives M ^ ^ ^ ‘ ““ly 

a little to the extinction of my breath.’ 

‘to come on.’ ‘to in- 

crease,’ or it may be construed with in the 
sense of ‘to continue.’ 

«■ ^ afraid I shall not find the 

opjwt imiity to speak solemnly and publicly about 
the succession.’ This is the simplest way of 
construing this clause, and is that adopted by 
Woo Ch'ing and Keang Slung. 6an-kw6’s 
method, followed by Ts‘ae, is over ingenious : — 

^ ‘I a® afraid I shall forthwith die, and 
not be able to make a public declaration to 
develop continuously what I have iii my mind.’ 

^ ^ 1^ ^ llii- ‘ 

c.xcrcise of thought I issue instructions.’ 6. 
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5 The former sovereigns, king Wan and king Woo, displayed in 
succession their equal glory, making sure provision for tlie support 
of the people, and setting forth their instructions. TJui people 
accorded a practical submission ; they did so without any opposi- 
tion, so that their influence extended to Yin, and the great 

6 appointment of Heaven was secured. After them, I, the stupid one, 
received with reverence the dread decree of Heaven, and continued 
to keep the great instructions of Wan and Woo, not during blindly 
to transgress them. 


The hriUianl and sticresx/nt nh of Wun and (Voo. 

^ i’ ‘*‘'® 

is used as an aJj, 

Rshed— manifested— tlicir doubled light, ’«= # 

® tiii ® 91 S ® 

expresses it, ‘continued one tlie other, and could 
make their virtue illustrious.’ This is much 
better than to I'nderstaud, with Ma Yung and 
Kcang Shing, that Mit is tlic liglit of the 
he.avenly bodies combined together, and that 

Mit is merely a Sgarative description of 
the virtue of Wan and Woo, as like tlie bright- 
ness of the sun and moon. 

—comp. Bk. XVIII., p. 5. I take in tlte 
same way as there. The various views of its 
meaning taken by the critics all re-appear on 
this passage. ^ij ^ ^ ^ 

is found with the meanings of ‘ to practise,’ 

and of ‘ to toil.’ Gan-kwCS takes the latter 
meaning, and understands the characters of 
Wan and Woo, = ‘ thus they toiled ; and though 
they toiled, they did nothing contrary to wliat 

(X Mm 

Che-k‘e, as far as regards 
the meaning of Tlie otiier meaning, how- 
ever, is preferable. It was approved by Choo 
He, and adopted by Ts^ae. Ace. to it, ‘ the 
people,’ is understood as the subject of 


There is no difficulty in this way witn 
Keang Siting also takes tliis view, and attributes 
tlte repetition of to the gasping utterance 
of tlie dying king. Tliis is not necessary. The 
repetition of the character gives emphasis to its 
meaning. I put no comma .after tlie lat 
as is generally done. 

* tliercby they could reach to all Vin,’ the 
whole empire came under their influence. 

6. king Ching had endeavoured to discharge 

kiA kingly duties, —‘Tlie 

stupid one wlio was after them.’ So Citing 
designates liimself. Gan-kwd and W^oo Ch'iiig 
find in the idea of ‘youth’ as well as of 
stupidity’ ^ 

but lliere is no such idea in the term in Ana., 
VIII.^ xvi. Kcang Shing, on the authority of 
the and partly also of Ma Yung, 

2 ^ from which ho 

endeavours to force out tlie meaning of 

'qp , ‘receiving Uie possession of Wfin 
and Woo, and being in the Central Great Land 
the common lord of all the princes ! ’ 

[ reverently met ( = set my- 
self to receive) the dread decree of Heaven.’ 

By ^ is meant, no doubt, the 

of last par., — the appointment to the empire, 

enforced by the dread requirements of Heaven 
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H ft * M‘?l M M 

7 “Now Heaven has laid affliction on me, and it seems as if I 
should not again rise or be myself. Do you take clear note of my 
words, and in accordance with them watch reverently over my 
eldest son, Ch‘aou, and greatly assist him in the difficulties of his 

8 position. Be kind to those wlio are far off, and help those who 
ai-e near. Promote the tranquillity of the States, small and great, 
and encourage them to icell-doing. 

9 “I think how a man has to govern himself in dignity and with 
decorum : — do not you allow Ch‘aou to proceed heedlessly on the 
iinpvdse of improper motives.” 


from those who held it. 7, 8. The general 
elutiet which the ministers would hate to pufonn 
for hit son and successor. ^ ^ 

Ts'ae puts a comma at and joins 
with the words that follow, as aa adverb, j 
— ‘probably,’ ‘ it is to be feared that.’ Gan- 
kw6 and Kcang Shing put the comma after 
»nd make it an ailj , descriptive of the 
siekuess. I prefer the former construction, j 
; — ‘ will not awake,’ i.e., to a 
conscious ability for my duties. ^ ^ 

^jj,— Ching thus declares his eldest son ss 
his successor. Ch‘aou was the son's name. He 
is known in history by his honorary title of 

K‘ang I have not been able to ascertain 

how old he was at his accession. 

particnlar hardsl\ip8 and difficul- 
ties are meant, in which the new emperor might 
be involved, but tliose of his position generally. 

As the ‘ Daily ExpLination ’ has it:— 

—see the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 16. On ^ 
^ Ying-U says:-_^ ^ 


quilUze them, making the States feel inacondi- 
tion of tranquil safety : encourage them, mak- 
ing them emulate one another in well-doing.’ 

^ and yjy ^ are composite 
designations for the whole empire. 9^ 

Spc.cifjl chaiffe to them to watch over the cAomrfrr 
of his son. ^ thia 

man,’ = * men * generally, or ‘ any man.’ 

on The Doctrine oi the Alean,* xxyii., i 
■^ = 3 !^, ‘to advance.’ ^ 

‘ improper springs,’ i.e., of action. Cboo Ho 
was asked the meaning of this phrase by one 
ol his disciples, who said that most critics took 
in the sense of ‘perilous,’ but that 

he thought it should be taken as simply = 

‘ things which ought not to be done.’ 
The master answered that meant 

small beginnings or s/trings of 
things.’ Ching had in view, no doubt, the mind 
of his son, as the spring and regulator of all 
his conduct. 
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Immediately on receiving this charge, the officers retired. The 
tent was then carried out into the court ; and on the next day, 
being Yih-ch‘ow, the king died. 

II. The Grand-protector then ordered Chung Hwan and Nan- 
keung Maou to instruct Leu Keih, the prince of Ts‘e, with two 
shield-and-spearmen and a hundred guards, to meet the prince 
Ch‘aou outside the south gate, and conduct him to one of the wing 
apartments near to that where the king lay, there to be as chief 
mourner. 



10. The king's (hath. 

gg (read seneu \ — ^ is to be taken adverbiol- 

understand 

[, * all the ministers,’ as the subject of 

‘retired,’ i.e., from 
the apartment wTiere they had received the 
charge. Gan-k\r8, as amplified by Ying-ta, 
makes the meaning to be that they retired from 
around the king to the ceremonial places in 
the apartment appropriate to their different 
ranks. In this way the interpreter only gives 
himself trouble. I prefer the simpler view. 

, — we are obliged 

to seek a meaning for here quite diflft, 

from that assigned to it in Bk. XIX., p. 1, where 
it denotes — ‘ the keeper of the robes.’ K'ang- 
shing would make the to mean the ‘ grave 
clothes,’ and '■ 
clothes ’ ( 5 ^ 


‘they made the grave 

^ 

But this view, though defended by Ming-shing, 


may safely be pronounced absurd. If it were 
to be admitted, we should have to find a third 
meaning for the phrase on its recurrence in p. 
14. Ts‘ae is right in defining it here, after Gan- 
kwO,by|jjJlj^. a kind of ‘ tent,’ or curtains 
and canopy, set up over tiie emperor, when he 
held audiences. This had been prepared when 
he sent for his ministers to give them his last 


charge; and that ceremony over, it was now 
carried out into the court. Into what court? 
This question will be best answered, and the 
student prepared to understand the next chapter, 
if 1 refer to the form of the imperial palace in 
: the time of Chow. It will easily be conceived 
by any one who has studied the architecture of 
the courts of the high oflBcers throughout the 
empire at the present day. 

The palace was much more long or deep than 
wide, consisting of five series of buildings, 
continued one after another, so that, if it 
had been according to etiquette, and all the 
gates had been thrown open, one might have 
walked in a direct line from the first gate 
to the last. The diffl. buildings were separ- 
ated by courts partially open and embracing 
a large space of ground. The gates of the 
different divisions, had their particular names. 
The first or outer gate, fronting the south, 

was called ; the second was called 

^ p^ ; the third, p^ ; the fourth, 

P^ ; and the fifth , called also p^ 

and Outside the second gate — the 

P^ — was held the ‘outer levee,’ 
when the sovereign received the princes and 
officers generally. Outside the 5th gate — the 

P^ — was held the ‘audience of govern- 
ment ’ * 19)- when the king met his min- 
isters, to consult with them on the business of 
the State. Inside this gate were the buildings 
which formed the private apartments, called 
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wliich vas Iictd ‘ the inner 
audience ’ ( ), and where the sovereign 

on occasions feasted those whom he designed 
specially to honour. 

[Such is the general view of the pahice given 
by Cboo He. Acc. to K'ang-shing, the second 
gate was tlie and the ^ was 

the tliird. Into a discussion of tins point we 
need not enter. The gates were only gates 
according to our ideii, in name, and included a 
large space, covered by u. roof supported on 
pillars.] 

The place where Clung delivered Ins testae- 
mentary charge was probably the hall in front 
of liis bed-chamber, a sort of throne with curtains 
and canopy — tlie , — being provided for 

the occasion. When he had finished, cither 
before or after tlic retirement of the ministers 
he was removed back to his chamber, and the 
tent — so to name it — was carried out into the 
court within the ^ p^. Metllmrst mistook 
the meaning, and translated 

J^ . witli reference to the ministers,— ‘going 
out, they set up their tents in tlie courtyard.’ 
Gottbil saw that ^ should be referred to 
the king; but he translated the clause by — ‘On 
detendit les rideaux, et on les remporU,’ taking 
no notice of the 

Ch. II. Pp. 11—29. PCBLIC DECLABATION 
OF THE KIMO’s CHARGE TO HIS SUCCESSOR, WITH 
THE VARIOUS CEREUOXIES OBSERVED OH THE 
OCCASION. 11. Immediate measure to reeog~ 
nue Ch'aou as the successor to the throne, 

, the Grand-Guardian being 

also the or ‘prime minister,’ the regu- 

lation oflll matters fell to him. Of Chung 
Hwan and Nan-keung Maou, we know nothing 
more than is here related. They were; no 
doubt, officers of trust and distinction about 
the court. # ^ ^ >01 simply = >1^ ^ 
cause,’ or ‘to instruct the prince of 


Ts^.’ 


but the 


has 


Uttle independent meaning. Keang Shinf^ould 
define it by to lead,’ after the ^ ; 

but what tlien becomes of the ■^, to which 
^ is merely supplementary. The prince 
of Ts'e was the son of ^ the friend and 
minister of king Wan, who had been enfeofled 
Dj Woo With the principality of TsH?, the 
capital of which was Ying-k’ew j„ 

the pres. dis. Lin-Uze, dep. of Ts’ing-chow, 
Sban-tuog. Keih is known in history as duke 


Ting ("J* ^ or JJ* His place at 

court, say all the critics, was tliat of 

or master of the guards. If it was so, it 
shows the dignity of that office, that it should 
be held by one of the cliief princes of the 
empire. 

A ,— Gan-kwo supposed that ‘ the two shield- 
and-spearmen ’ were Hwan and Maou them- 
selves, and that the meaning is that these 
officers were sent to the prince of Ts’e to get 
Ironi him a hundred of the guards under his 
oonimand, whom they preceded with spear and 
shield, to meet the prince. But the text, as it 
stands, will not hear this interpretation. It 
does seem strange, indeed, that only two men 
thus armed sliuuld have been selected ; but 
so the record says. Medliurst, by niisteke, 
took "P for =P and has rendered — ‘ two 
thousand spearmen.’ The style might have 
suggested to him that he was in error. ' 

P ^ ^ PI 

tAJ' " meet.’ Ts'ae and most of the otiicr 
critics suppose tlie 5tli or the ^ gate to be 
that intended. They think also th.at Ch'aou 
had been by hie father’s side at the time of his 
dcHth, ami that he went out purposely from 
the buildings in tlie rear, that he might be met 
thus publicly, and conducted back to be near 
t be corpse as chief mourner. I cannot help 
thinking that by the ‘ south gate ’ we are to 
understand the first or outer gate of all,— the 

P^. This is the view of Keang Siting, 
who thinks further that the prince had been 
absent on some expedition, and that he was 
now returning, just in the nick of time. Thia 
last supposition appears to me unlikely. The 
prince may have been absent from the pa- 
lace, tho’ not far off, when his fatlicr died, or 
lie may have purposely gone outside, that hia 
entrance in such a style, which was a public 
deciaration that he had been appointed successor 
to the throne, might be seen by all. 

A ^ *Wii ^ ^ ‘ ® " ""s 

apartment.’ On each side of tlie hall, immedi- 
ately in front of tlie private apartments, called 
the ^ there was a ^ side cham- 
ber, or wing, only not spread out, as in our 
idea of the wings of a house. That to which 
the prince was conducted was the 

‘side chamber on the east.’ llilfil 


be the lord of the mournful dwelling.’ The 
‘mourning shed’ called ^ was^not yet 
erMted. At the present stage the ap,artment 
iimicated in the text was the proper one for the 
prmce to occupy. 
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12 On the day Tiiig-inaou (two days after the king's death), he 
ordered a record to be made of the charge, and the ceremonies to be 

13 observed in publishing it. On Kwei-yew, the seventh day after, as 
cliief of the west and premier, he ordered the proper officers to 
provide the wood for all tlie requirements of the funeral. 

14 The salvaite men set out the screens ornamented with fia:ures 

15 of axes, and the tents. Between the window and the door, facing 
the south, they placed the different mats of bamboo basket-w’ork, 
■with their striped borders of wdiite and black silk ; and the usual 


] 2. The writing of the charge, and of the cere- 
monies to he obscrced. The order here given is to 
be understood as from t!ie Gr.aud-Guardian. It 
vould be given to the ^ or ‘ Recorder of 
tlie Interior,’ wlio was eliarged vtitli the writing 
of tlic appointments of the emperor ( 

^ Chow Lc, Bk. 

XXVI.). 

1^’ ‘ writing on a tablet (or 

tablets), and the regulations.’ E’or what wa.s 
thus written see par. 24. The ‘regulations’ 
are all the ceremonies connected with couver iiig 
the appointment of Ching to his son. Eew, if 
any, students, 1 apprehend, will be found to 

adopt Keang Shing’s notion, that by is in- 
tended ‘ the measure of 

Uie length of the tablets.’ l3. An order la 
jirepare wood. — no doubt the Graiid- 

guardian is still intended. In tlie 1st par, of 
the next Bk. he is introduced as 'leading for- 
ward all the princes of tlie western regions,’ and 
we have seen before that lie and the duke of 
Chow were ‘ the two chiefs,’ tlie one having 
under his jurisdiction the east of tlie empire, 
and the other the west. Shih is liere designated 
accordingly, as uniting tlie dignities of Cliief 
and Premier, tliough it is difficult to assign a '] 
reason wliy tlie compiler of the Bk. should v.ary 
his style in so perple.xing a m.aiiner. Ts‘ae 

defines ‘ to take,’ ‘ to procure ; ’ but 

this meaning of the character is not found in 
the d.ct., uor is it necessary. We may take it 


as an adj.,«=‘ requisite,’ ‘necessary,’ and 

will =>* required /> om the proper officers 
the necessary materials.’ those materials being 
probably of wood, though that is not necessarily 
implied in the term. So Gan-kwo : — -J- 

to. 

to the usual custom, the deceased monarch had 
been shrouded and coffined on the day 
the seventh after the d.ay of his death. The 
duties to him, tlierefore, were so far forward, 
that tlicy might proceed to the .mnouncement 
of his testamentary charge. There were cniy 

the shell or outer coffin (^^), and what were 

called the to be further provided ; and 

it was with reference to them, I suppose, that 
the Order in this par. was given. On those 
the Le Ke, Bk. 

Pt. I., p. 44, et af. It is not easy, liowever, to 
say definitely all that we are to understand 

here by Ming-sliing goes more at length 

into an examination of the point than any 
other of tlie critics whom I have seen. 

Pp. 14 — 18. At fovr points, where the emperor 
had been wont to receive his giiens, the arrange- 
Mtnts are Made as if he were sliU alive. 14. 

^ 3rt*,_in tlie Le Ke, Bk. ^ p. 22, 

we find-^ ^ IS ^ ^ 

assuming that and are iiitercliangeable, 
the 3^ here are commonly described as ‘ the 
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attendants on the masicians.’ In the 
=^, Pt. i., p. 3, again, we find 

which is more to the point, showing that 

certain 3^ or were employe<l in per- 

forming the more servile offices at the cere- 
monies of funerals and mourning. 1 suppose 
they were natives of some of the wild TeJt 
tribes : and we know that some of the 
or ‘ guards ’ were taken from those people. I 
have ventured to translate the character by 
our old term ‘ salvage,’ which seems to convey 
a less intense meaning than savage. 

— we have seen the meaning of 

on p. 10. What was called 
is represented as a screen, with axe-heads 
figured on it, which was placed under the 
canopy that overshadowed the emperor, and 
behind him. As to the meaning of the terms, 
the Bk. II., sect. says that 

‘ the space, east and west, between the window 
and the door, was called ^ ^ 

Here the screen in question was placed ; and we 
may believe, with many of the critics, that from 
its place it took its name. [Tlie only difficulty 
in the way of this is that in the 
character is in the 1st tone; whereas in com- 
bination with it is pronounced in the 2d.] 
Anything painted or embroidered black and 
white alternately is said to be The ^ 

m sect. says that ‘an axe is called 

the wooden handle being black as compar- 
ed with the glittering he.ad and edge.’ However 
this be, the screen about which we are concerned 
is called indiffereutly and 

the axe-heads on it being understood to be 
emblematic of the decision of the imperial de- 
tenninations. We are to understand that four 
such screens and tents were arranged in the 
four positions immediately indicated. Gaubil 
is wrong in translating both and 
in the singular. — ‘L'officier appelle Tie eut 
soin de uiettre en etat i'ceran, sur lequcl ctoient 
represent^es des haches.’ We are to under- 
stand also that all these and other arrangements 
were made by the direction of the Grand- 
Guardian. The of the preceding paragraphs 
is to be conceived to be constantly repeated. 

15. The first tent and screen were olaccd 
in front of the ‘rear hall’ belonging to the 
private apartments, of course directly fronting 
the south. There the king was in the habit 
of giving audience to his ministers and to the 
princes 2{I ^ ^ g g, 

^ PI So 

mean ‘between the windows;’ but from the 
account of given above from the 


we must take as an abbreviation lor 
^ ; — as in the translation. 

» a liffi.-it-i!'." 

spread out.’ On these mats the king sat ; there 
were three of them, one over the other; and the 
text would lead us to suppose that all those 
mentioned here were made of bamboo splints 
woven together, having the edges bound with 
silk stripes of black and white alternating 
is explained above ; m [read chim, 2d 


tone) = J^, ‘a border].’ Ying-tS, however, 
quotes a passage of the Chow Le, Bk. XX., on 
the duties of the ^ which, while it 

throws considerable light on the text, states that 
the three mats were each of a difift. material, and 
that each had its peculiar border. — 

i ft Sts 




’ PJC 
This 


3*: « IS S6 * 3E A- 

passage, as translated (not quite accurately, but 
sufficiently so for my purpose) by Biot, is : — 
' £u g^n^rai, dans les grands reunions du priu- 
temps ct de 1‘atttomne, dans les grands banquets, 
dans les c4r^monies oh 1 on tire de l‘arc, oh im 
royaume eat concede en fief, oh un grand digni- 
taire est nommA, il dispose le paravent brodd 
en noir et blanc, K la place que doit occuper 
l‘empereur. Le devant du paravent fait face 
au midi. II place la matte en joncs fins a bor- 
dure varidc. li ajoute la natte h lisiere qiii a 
une bordure peinte. 11 ajoute la natte a rangees 
qui a une bordure mvlaiigdc de noir et tie blanc. 
A gauche et a droite sont les petits bancs en 
jade pour s‘appuyer.’ Gan-kwb thinks that 

[this character is disputed] is the A 

of the above passage, the topmost of the 
three mats, the historian not thinking it neces- 
sary to describe the others particularly. Pos- 
sibly it may be so; but the point is really not 
of much importance, 

gated colours.’ The bench was adorned with 
such. fj is used as an adj., ■= ‘ usual,’ ‘or- 
dinary;’ intimating that the bench was the 
same which was used in such position by the 
living emperor 

Woo Ch'ing, however, explains the term 
differently, but by no means in so satisfactory 
a manner. He says : — fifi. 

]Tp^ ^ ‘ The benches are called 

J\j} because, though they were ornamented and 
Iwquered, their proper material could still be 
distinguished, its substance not all concealed 
by the ornamenting. The reason of this was 
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16 bench and adorned with different-coloured gems. In the side space 
on the we.st, facing the cast, they placed the different ru.sh inats, with 
their variegated border ; and the usual bench adorned wdth veined 

17 tortoise-shell. In the side space on the east, facing the west, they 
put the different mats of fine grass, with their border of painted 

18 sil’ic ; and the usual bench carved and adorned wdth gems. Before the 
western side-chamber, facing the south, they placed the different 
mats of fine bamboo, with their dark mixed border: and the usual 
lacquered bench. 


that m festive matters the ornamental takes the 
prominence; but on occasions of mourning and 
sorrow, the simple and substantial. Perhaps 

we ought to translate in the plural, acc to 
the pass, of the Chow Le just referred to. 

16- It is diftieult without 

a picture to get for nne's-ielf or to give the 
reader an idea of the They were on the 

front hall of the private apartments. 

The wall which was the bound-ary of this portion 
of the ‘hall ’ did not extend all the way across, 
and from the extremity of it short walls were 
built towards the south, coming forward to 
about a line with the pillars that supported the 
roof. These walls were originally called the 

acc. to the ^ H 

They were so called, as ‘fencing 
or differencing between the inside and out ' 

ft 

tent here spoken of were placed. I Ixiliere, in 
the side space between the and outer wall 
of the hall. The is descriptive of 

the position of this space, and is not to be 
understood of the asjiect of the screen and mats, 
which must always have been * towards the 
south.’ Gaubil translates by ‘devant 

1‘appiirtoment occidental,' and M^hurst by ‘in 
the western ante-chamber;’ but both are wrong. 
The space was not an ‘ ap.artment,’ but a portion 
of the hall with its own de.signation. Here the 
emperor, morning and evening, took his seat to 
listen to affairs of bu8i.ics8 (jjj^ 0 ^ 

^ Z J® 

mata.’ Ma Yung, Wang Suh. and Gan-kwO, 
all say that these mats (or at least the bottom 
one of them) were made of W W' ‘green 
rushes or reeds;’ and I have so translated. 


K'aiig-shing thinks that b.miboo mats the splints 
very fine, were intended 

really all guess woik. 
is supposed to hare the sense of mm- 
‘ variegated.’ 1 7 

comp, on last par. At thi.s point the emp. 
feasted his ministers and the elders of the king- 

(ib # ® 

— ‘great or superior s ’ Mats 
made of a kind of grass called ( Amn) are 
probably meant ; — why they were named 

1 cannot telL Tlic MW calls then 
ttlg by mistake apparently for 

t.e., silk painted in various col- 
ours. 1 8. BS ^ ^ appears 

to have been the ‘ wostf-rn side 

apartment/ i.e.j of the ‘rear hall,’ reKpomling to 
that on the east, which was the ‘ ajart- 
meiit ’ time by 

prince Ch*aou as the place of inotirning. Here 
the emperor had fais private meals 

is coianioiily nsed 
for ‘the young and edible shoots of bamboo; 
here it is read yus, and means a soft, flexible 
species of bamboo, of whicli mats were made. 

mixed borrler.’ How it 
was mixed. 1 don’t know. Perhaps the silk 
edging was all dark, but of dilTerent .shades. 
The ‘Jbiily Explanation’ says; — 

fie 

The reason, it Is said, tor preparing all these 
places, as if king Ching had been still uHre, 
was to afford so many resting places for bis 
spirit, which it was presumed would be present 
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They set forth also the five kinds of gems, and the precious things 
of display. There were the red knife, the gi’eat lessons, the large 
convex symbol of gem, and the rounded and pointed maces, — 
all in the side space on the west ; the large gem, the gems from 
the wild tribes of the east, the heavenly sounding stone, and the 
river plan, — all in the side-chamber on the east ; the dancing 
habits of Yin, the large tortoise-shell, and the large drum, — all 


at the ceremony of communicating, his dying 
clixrge to tiis son. They could not tell at what 
particular spot it would choose to be, and there- 
fore would enable it to have a choice. As Ts'ae 

expresses it. f# 3E ^ ^ 


P. 19. Duplay of various prtewus relirs. 

-f; fp — this clause covers 

the rest of the par., which gives in detail the 
gems and precious relics, with the places in 
which they were set forth. Ving-ti has noticed 


this construction of the par. : — llt«« 

take ^ pa,ssively, and understand a ^jj be- 

fore governing both it and 

fj , — ‘ the red knife.’ This was, no doubt, a 


knife which had been distinguished at some 
time in the history of the empire. It would be 
of no use wearying ourselves, as the critics have 
done in vain, to discover what knifr. u was. 
Concerning ‘ the great lessons * G.iubil eiitjuires : 
— ‘Was this the history of the empire, or some 
Book of religion or morals ? or the one and the 
o^er?’ We might put such questions indefi- 
nitely. Wang Suh thought we were to under- 
stand the Canons and Counsels of Parts I. and 
II. Ts'ae would go farther back, to the ‘ Books 
of the three ^ and five mentioned by 
Gan-kwS in his Introduction to the Shoo ; but 
he thinks the lessons of Win and Woo may also 
be included! % — see on Bk. 

VI., p. 4, where also the duke of Chow is re- 


presented as holding a mace (^) in his hand. 
To the imperial ‘ maces,’ or ‘ sceptres,’ be- 
longed the From the text we should 

naturally have concluded that one article was in- 


tended by those terms j but from the Chow Le, 
Bk. XX., on the duties of the we learn 

that there was one ‘ gem-tokeu ’ called and 

another called They were each 9 inches 

long the former rounded, expressive of good 
wili ; the Ollier pointed, expressive of sharp 
severity against evil. All these articles were 
exhibited in ‘ the western side-space,’ behind 
the screen, io,, of p. 16. 

‘ great gem-sfone ; ’ but said by 
K'ang-shing to be from mount Hwa. 

• gem -stones contributed hy the E, or w ild tribes 
of the cast.’ Ts ae would take ^ as«=>^^, 
‘ common,’ w hich does not seem at all so likely 
a meaning. ^ for the meaning 

of on the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 9. Gaubil 
thinks that means ‘the heavenly sphere, 

a celestial globe, or something else, to repre- 
sent the movement of the stars.’ But the use 
of the character for ‘ a globe ’ is quite 

modern. Jfflj" — this was some scheme 

to represent the first suggestions of the eight 
diagrams ot Fnh-he. ’llie fable was, that a 
dragon -horse came forth from the waters of the 
Ho, having marks or signs on his back, from 
which that emperor got his idea. See what is 

said on the ‘ Book of L6,’ p. 321. MZ 
ft — J^, see on the name of Pt. III., 

Bk. IV. — ‘great tortoise-shell.’ 

Among the gifts by which the friends of king 
Wan propitiated the tyrant Show, when he had 
confined the rising chief in prison, mention is 
made of a tortoise-shell curved as the pole of a 
carriage. There was a drum under the Chow 


dyn., called 


, made 8 feet long. That in 


the text, however, would probably be a similar 
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in the western apartment; and the spear of Tuy, the bow of Ho, 
and the bamboo arrows of Suy, — all in the eastern apartment. 

20 The grand carriage was by the guests’ steps, facing the south. 
The next carriage was by tlie eastern steps, facing the south. The 
foremost carriage was in the front of the left lobby ; and the next 
carriage was in the front of the right lobbj'. 


instrument transmitted from former times. 

By the western and eastern atjartments we are 
to understand two rooms, east and west of the 
m forming part therefore of the private 
apartments. They were behind the of 

the ‘rear hall,’ and of larger dimensions. 

— Tuy, Ho, and Suy were, 
no doubt, famous artificers of antiquity, and 
distinguished respectively for the making of the 
several artieles here mentioned. That is ail we 


can be said to know of Tuy and Ho, but Suy is 
supposed to be the same with Shun’s minister 
of Works. 


Ts‘ae suggests that the various articles hero 
enumerated were set forth not merely as relics 
of the empire, but as having been favourites, 
■with king Cliing;— to keep up the illusion of 
everything appearing as if he were there alive. 
He gives also a good remark from Yang She 

B|. 'll ft S' 

7JK ‘The articles of honour were 

set forth at the sacriHces, to show that the em- 
peror could preserve them ; they were set forth 
at the ceremomes of announcing a testamentary 
charge, to show that he could transmit them.’ 

P. 20. Display of imperial carnayts. In the 
Chow Le, Bk. XXVII., on the duties of the fj| 

we have a full account of the imperial car- 
riages, which were of five kinds,— 

and :—i.e , the grand carriage or- 
namented with gems; the second, ornamented 
with metal (gold, we may suppose); the third, 
ornamented with ivory ; the fourth with leather 
and lacquered ; the fifth, a wooden carriage, 
lacquered. Tsae supposes that all the five 
carriages are included in the text, the grand 

carriage being the ^ ^ (or which is 
the more common designation) ; ‘ the 

connected carriage,’ being the 


‘ the front carriage ’ the ; and 

■the next carriage (or carriages) in order,’ both 
the ^^^^and the I" this view he dif- 

fers from all the old commentators. Gan-kwo, 
Ma Yung, and Wang Suh took the carriages in 
the par. to be those of the Chow I.e in the order 
of their rank, the fourth, or leather carriage— the 
chariotof war — being omitted, as inappropriate 
to the occasion. K'ang-shing had a view of his 
own. The was with him, as the others, 

5 ^ ^ ^ 5 

No. 2, while the and the 5^ 

were the No. 2 

^ ^ ^ 2 fe)- I 


prefer to adopt the view of Gan-kw6 and those 
who agree with him. There can be no satisfac- 
tory explanation given of the names 

and 3^, and onr course is simply to translate 
them as we best can. The carriages were all 
arranged inside the Loo gate ; and this 

gives us some idea of the dimensions of the 
palace, or the ground which it inclosed, as two 
carriages could stand opposite to each other 
(and not close together, we may suppose) be- 
tween the gate and the steps by which the hall 
wa.s ascended. On the west of the hall were 
the guests ’ steps, those by which visilors ascend- 
ed ; on the east were those appropriate to the 

host, the 1 1 called here wm- The 
front of those steps was of course towards the 
south. The ^ H says-p^ ^ ^ 

‘Halls by the side of the gate 
were called We may translate by 

‘ lobby.’ Ts'ae observes that the carriages were 
thus displayed, as in the case of the screens, 


tents, and relics, that everything might be done 
as when the king was alive. The student will 
ask where they were brought from, and how they 
were brouglit inside the Loo gate. Of course 
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Two men in brownish leather caps, and holding three-cornered 
halberds, stood inside the gate leading to the. private apartments : 
Four men in caps of spotted deer skin, holding spears with up- 
turned blades, stood one on each side of the steps east and west, 
and near to the platform of the hall. One man in a great officer’s 
cap, and holding an axe, stood in the hall near the front at the 
ea.st end. One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a somewhat 
different axe, stood in the hall, near the front at the west end. 
One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a lance, stood at the 


they were brought, by the officer oaJle<I 
from their usual houses or repositories. How 
they were brought inside the I.oo gate cannot 
be explained so clearly. Mtng shing says that 
from the Loo to the Koou or outer gate there 
WHS a level way. This is not the case now in 
the structure of the large public buildings from 
which I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of king Ching’s palace. 


P. 21. Arran^umfid of suards trhoul Me gate 
end hall. 5Il A ^ 

sometimes used as a general designation for all 
coverings of the head used in ancient times. 
Here it denotes a leathern cap worn byjtuards, 
and which is flgured something like a having 
the surmounting cover, but no pendents attach 
^ *Pwrow cap,’i«., aec. to K‘ang- 

shing, with reference to the colour, which was 
like a male sparrow's head. The ^ was t 

species of a kind of spear or lance, sharp- 
pointed, with hooka bending downwards ( 

Gaii-kwS says the was 

'a Ihrce-comered tmton.’ I suppose the 
point above the ‘hooks’ was fashioned in tbit 
way, which would make it more a halberd than 
a spear. We have seen that is anothei 

name for p^ . These two men stood, each 
on one side, inside the fifth gate, within which 
everything yet described had been transacted. 


A ^ M 

ferent in form from the ^ fji, in being with- 
out the surmounting cover. It was made of the 
skin of a spotted deer, probably the aris. The 

spear had a blade with upturned edge, 
pi't-jecting on one side from the base of the point. 

Q 'The side of the plat- 
form of the hail was called ^2.’ ‘The two 
stairs’ are mentioned in the last par. We are 
to conceive of a guard accoutred as described, 
standing near the platform of the hall on each 
side of the steps by which it was ascended. 

— ' ^A ^ hero was of 

the same form as that worn by the emperor, 
but distinguished from it by the number of the 
pendents and the naturo of the gems strung 
ui»on them. The critics are probably right in 
determining that the ^ here was that worn 

hy a or ‘great officer,’ having ‘five 


pendents with black gems.’ ^ is the com- 
mon name for ‘ a battle axe.’ The was a 
weapon of the same kind, but with some peculi- 
arity of form, which it is difficult to ascertain. 

^ *“ under- 

stand the portion of the ‘ front Hall ’ or platform 
east and west, in front of the two described 
on par. 19. K-ang-shing says: — fib 4k 

KjS; 

•a 
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front and eastern end of the hall. One man, in a great officer's cap, 
and holding a somewhat different lance, stood at the front and 
western end of the hall. One man in a great officer's cap, and 
holding a pointed weapon, stood by the steps on the north, 

22 The king, in a hempen cap and a variously adorned skirt, 
ascended by the guests’ steps, followed by' the nobles aud piince.s 
of States, in hempen caps and black ant-coloured skirts. Having 

23 entered, they all took their places. The Grand-protector, the Grand- 
historiographer, and the minister of Religion were all in hempen 


are described as being varieties of the ‘a 
spear or lance with three points.’ I do not 
think that their e.xact form can be determined. 
See the figures in Ch'ing Yauu-teen's 

BJ) # xM$i4' S' "'•M.M 

^jEWH-p-b 

defines 

‘the extremities of the hall, near the steps.' 
These men stood east and west respectively 

from the bearers of the and the See 

Yaou-teen’s^ ^ yj, fg. ^ 

W = -h3L — 

— Ts‘ae says that ought to be after 
Ying-tk, and on the authority of the 

which, however, only defines the character 
as ‘a weapon grasi)ed by the imperial attend- 

side steps;’ but both Ts'ae and Kilang Shing 
agree in saying that the steps on the north of 
the hali, of which there was only one flight are 
to be understood. Shing says ;|[j 

Pj^. So, also Ying-tft, who observes further, 
that ‘ of the seven weapons mentioned in this 
par. it is only the of which we have any 
particular account. Of the rest we hare no 
description. The names and forms of ancient 
and modern weapons being difleretit, we cannot 


arrive at any certain knowledge about the 
vai'iou.s arms here mentioned. Wang Suh con- 
tented himself with saying that the characters 
were names of ancient weapons.' 

I’p. 22 — 24. The unnennrement nf the testa- 
mental 1/ chat ye; and the manner of' it. Ail was 
now ready for the grand r er'emony and ail the 
performers, in their appropriate array, take 
their places in the hall. 22. — 

sec An.a, IX., iii. the 

emperor’s dress on sacrificial occasions was 
variou-vly adorned. See the ‘ Yili and Tseih.' p. 

[ 4. The ‘ a.\e ’ was one of the figures upon 
it, and Ying-ta supposes it is mentioned here, 
by synecdoche, for all the others. It may be 

so : but I take as in p. 15. Ch’aou is here 
for the first time called ‘king;’ but still he 
goes up by ‘the guests’ .steps.' not presuming 
to ascend by the others, while his father's corpse 
was in the hall. P'^= ^ 

‘ant skirts;’ meaning dark, like the colour of 
ants. ‘They all entei^ and took their places ;’ 

the places proper to them, according to their 
various ranks. 23. A ^ % 

— we can easily see how the three dignitaries 
here mentioned should take the prominent part 
in the ceremony which they did. Their skirts 
were of a pale red colour 
proper colour of their sacrificial dress. 

— ‘the grand mace’ * cubit 

and 2 inches long, called also -=4^ . See the 
Chow Le, Bk. XIII., on the duties of the 
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caps and red skirts. The Grand-protector bore the great mace. 
Ihe minister of Religion bore the cup, and the mace-cover. These 
two ascended by the eastern steps. The Grand-historiographer 
bore the testamentary charge. He ascended by the guests’ steps, 
and advanced to the king with the record of the charge, saying, 
Uur great lord, leaning on the gem-adorned bench, declared 
his last charge, and commanded you to continue the observance 
of the lessons, and to take the rule of the empire of Chow, comply- 
ing with the great laws, and securing the harmony of the empire 

so as to respond to and display the bright instructions of WSn and 
VV 00. 


A It belonged to the emperor, and was one 
of the emblems of his sovereignty. 

-thi«_wM, no doubt, the minister of Religion, 
**** ^ of XX., p. 9. In the Chow Le 
he is called ^ ««'! immediately sub- 

ordinate in his department were the two 

‘Thus,' says K'ang-shing, ‘there 
were three ^ Cy J- ^ here are in- 
tended the and one of the 

-flQ, one of them carrying the |^, and the other 
the This view may be rejected without 

hesitation. ^ i, the emi„e,.ce, 

so de^in^ed probably as superior to the two 
Tt: 10- « defined-® ;g, ‘ the 

name of a cup.’ It must have been ^e par- 
ticular cup which the emperor only had the right 
to employ in sacrificing. 3®-— »ee on the 

of P- 7. This was what I have ' 

called there ‘a sort of frame by which the ' 
^nuineness of the gem- tokens conferred on the 
dim. princes was tested.’ -We see here that it 
was Itself made of gem. We can easily under- 
stand how the other tokens or maces could be 
tested by it ; but it is not e.\p!ained how it was 
applied to the ^ The Grand-guard.an 


and the minister of Religion ascended by the 
east or emperor’s steps, because the authority 
ol king Ching was, as it were, in their persons, to 
^conveyed in the prc.sent ceremony to his son. 

^^is the testamentary charge which the historio- 
grapher had written or graved on tablets by the 
guardian s order see par. 12. lie ascended by 
the guests steps, being only an employe' in the 
premier s department. Other reasons for his 
tong so have been assigned -.-unsatisfactorily. 
-fftP here is best defined by and i 

saying. Some make tlie nomina- 
tive to this, as if what follow,, were what had 
wn written. But this is not to be supposed. 
What was written was what the king had .spo- 
ken, as recorded in parr. 4-9. In presenting 
the record the historiographer made the brief 
speech which is here given. ;|i& 

tvl|' ‘cltarged you to continue to keep 
the great lessons of Wfin and 'Woo ’ ^ 

, ‘ to descend and be sovereign over 
the country (=, empire) of Chow.’ ^ 

~ ■ the great laws.’ This clause 

-eems to declare that the emperor was not 
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25 The hing twice bowed low, and then arose, and said, I am 
utterly insignificant and but a child ; how can I be able to govern 
the four quarters of the empire w'ith such a reverent awe of 

26 the dread majesty of Heaven ? ” He then received the cup and 
the mace-cover. Thrice he advanced with a cup of spirits ; thrice 
he sacrificed ; and thrice he put the cup down. The minister of 
Religion said, “ It is accepted.” 


absolute, but subject to certain constitutional 
laws. Se6 Ke-seuen, however, would make ‘ the 
great law ’ to be that delivered by Shun to Yu 
in Pt. II., Bk H., p. 15. 

Pp. 25j 26. Chaou's acceptanct of the sove- 
re^nty. gj/'. derived from the eye and small, 
has the sense of ‘little,’ ‘insignificant.’ The 
repetition of it expresses that idea strongly. The 

srhole expression— Si'' ^ ^ ''J'' ^ 

U a very humble designation of himself by the 
new emperor. 

sense of y^. The critics nearly all take j/fj 
and complete the meaning — 

iJw I 

four quarters of the empire as my ancestors 
did ? ’ This does not seem to be necessary. 

* fife iiS a H >Sr-* ft 

H5',^raAr , according to a common usage 

ifii- ^,-comp. ^ ^ 

in par. 6. occurred in Bk. 

IX., p. 19. 26. ^ ^ iP.— “'e 

king received these things from the minister 
of Religion, who had taken them up to the hall. 
‘He received them,’ says K'ang-shing, ‘one 
with each hand;’ but we do not know the 
manner of the action. Nothing is said of his 
receiving ‘the great mace,’ which the guardian 
had borne up. No doubt he had received it, and 


disposed of it somehow. — ^ 

P^, — Ts‘ae after Gan-kw6 defines by 
‘ advanced the cup.’ K‘ang-shing says ; 

^ ff M B M’ 


’■ g- meaning to go gently forward.’ The 


two definitions, it will be seen, may admit of a 
similar interpretation. Wiien the king leceived 
the record of the ciiarge he was standing at 


the top of the western steps a little eastwards, 
with his face to the north. The historiographer 
stood by king Ching’s coffin, on the south west 
of it with his face to the east. There he read 
the charge, after which the king bowed twice, 
and the minister of Religion, on the south west 
of the king with bis face to the north, presented 
the oup and mace-cover. The king took them, 
and having given the cover in charge to an 
attendant, advanced with the cup to the place 
between the pillars where the sacrificial spirits 
were placed. Having filled a cup. he advanced 
to the east of the coffin, and stood with his face 
to the west; then going to the spot where his 
father’s spirit was supposed to be, he sacrificed, 
pouring out the spirits on the ground after 
which he put the cup on a bench appropriated 
for it. This he repeateil three times. Such is 
the account of the ceremony given by Ying-Ut, 
which must be nearly correct, if it be not so in 
every particular. He says three difiTerent cups 
were used, while we should rather suppose that 
the sacrifices were all made with one, — the 

which is mentioned. The account in this 
point, however, agrees better with the 

being taken in the sense of ‘to 

set down a cup.’ There is a difference of opinion 
both as to the form and meaning of this char- 
acter. On these points Ch’in Leih has said : — 
‘There are two explanations of [1^. Gan-kw6 
defined it as meaning ^ do"'" * 

cup and most scholars have concurred in his 
view. Soo Shih, however, considered that it 


meant ‘' to r.aise to the teeth without drinking,” 
like in the par. below. At first I was in- 
clined to agree with Soo, principally because of 
the ‘mouth’ ( jlj ) at the side of the character. 


Subsequent examination altered this view. Pt 

is a mistake for with which the 
quotes the passage. Gan-kwO’s explanation 
oughtnotto be altered- If and were the 
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27 The Grand-protector received the cup. descended the steps, and 
washed his hands. He then took another cup. and in his hand a 
half mace, in order to make the responsive sacrifice. Having given 
the cup to an attending officer, he did obeisance. The king 

28 returned the obeisance. The Grand-protector then took back the 
cup, and sacrificed with it. He then just tasted the sacrificial 
spirits, returned to liis place, gave the cup to the attendant, and 
did obei.sance. The king returned the obeisance. 

29 The Grand-protector descended from the hall, when the various 

articles were removed, and the princes all went out from the temnle 
gate and waited. ^ 


same in meaning, why should we not find one 
or the other of them in the two contiguous par- 
a^phs?' See the ^1^. ^ 

both Gan-kwd and Wang Suh explain 
this— The minister of Religion said to the king. 
‘‘Drink now ; * ’ referring to the custom for the 
offerer to drink some of the sacrificial wine, 
and so receive blessing from the spirit or spirits 
sacrificed to. I prefer to take the meaning as 
in the translation. The ‘Daily Explanation' 

Pp. 27 29. IfoK the Grand-protector conclu~ 
ded the ceremotuf, 27. 

the ^ here must be th.it w hich the king imd 
used. If we are to suppose with Gan-kwO that j 
a diiJt. cup was employed for each libation I 1 
should think that the may have been used 

to fill them, descended-.- went 

down th^eps, putting the cup back into a 
basket (-j: ^ ^ T H)- and washed 
his hands.’ It was customary to wash the hands 
before offering sacrifice. Tlie is described 
as a ‘ half mace carried by ministers ’ 

Its make is called 
in the Chow Le, Bk, XX., A j 


With the new eup and this mace the guardian 
again ascended the steps— 

‘to return the sacrifice;’ here, it seems to 

me = ‘ to rej^at I he sacrifice,’ ‘ to offer a second 
sacrifice. The young king had in his sacrifice 
acknowledged to the spirit of his father that 
he had received his testamentary charge • it 
now belonged to the Grand-gaardian to in- 
lorm the same spirit that he had communicated 

,A. fln we are to 

understand one of the employes in thedepLof the 
minister of ^ligion. The bowing ’ w« to the 
spirit of the departed king, represented probably 
by a tablet, where it was supposed to rest. The 
guardian could not bow, and carry the cup and 
mace at the same time ; he therefore handed 
them to the attendant. ^ jSSi the 

king returned the obeisance as tor his father. 
^ 28. (^,— see on in the last par. 

• The ‘ Da ily Explanation ’ expanda 

1 ** iu the last par. Many 
CTitics, however, say that the bows were made to 
the new king, and returned by him for himself. 

1 do not think this is unlikely. The critics 
have not borne sufficiently in mind that the 
service described in this Book was one of an 
extraordinary character. 2 a. 
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^ ^ ^ ‘'®“” 

moved the apparatus of the service.’ 

— this is the Loo gate. The private apart- 
ments bad for the time, through the presence 


of the coffin and by the sacrifices, been con- 
verted into a sort of ancestral temple. 

— ‘waUed;’ i.e,, they waited to have an 
audience of the new sovereign. 


I append here the remarks of Wang Pih on 
this Book and the next. The difficult point on 
whieh he dwells wih be found treated of on the 
last par. of the Announcement of king K‘ang ; — 

ib±a»eM^Tms.m 

^^TiaMiUZ^mS 

nsmmzisif-^iiimA 


^z^.ffZinAsmm. 

■H MSS «»«£*&■* 

'I'Az&m-mzwm- 
m m^r^ft^mzmB 
r-Axm-MTimzm'in 


vox. ni. 
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Hit: 

PP 




7 ^ 

» — » . » • ^ yv^ — ■— * 

i s s f s in 

$ 8 s.3c»-!® ^ ^ 

I. The king came forth and stood in the space within the fourth 
gate of the palace, when the Grand-guardian led in all the princes 
of the western regions by the left half of the gate, and the duke of 
Beih those of the eastern regions by the right half. They then 
caused their teams of light bay horses, with red manes and tails, to 
e ex 1 ite , and the princes, raising aloft their secptres and other 
pr^en s, sai , Ve, your servants, defenders of the throne^ venture 
m bring here the productions of our territories and set them forth.” 
fH obeisance twice, bowing their heads to 

continuing the virtue of his pre- 

aecessors, returned their obeisance. Jr 


The Name or the Book, — J 

‘The Announcement of king K'ang.’ We 

have seen, on par. 7 of the Inst Book, that 
K'ang was the honorary postlnmious title con- 
ferred on Ch'aou, the successor of China, and 
third sovereign of the dynasty of Chow. In 
the diet, we find three explanations of the 
character, used with such an application It 
may denote that the individual so denominated 


was ‘an abyss, a fountain, sending forth its 

that 

' m and mild, fond of happiness ’ 

^ iff 0 j^) ; or Ibat ‘ he caus- 
ed the people to be tranquil and happy * 

Immediately on 
K aug s accession, he made the Announceuient 
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which is here recorded. The Book is found 
in both the texts ; but sometliing more must be 
said on this point. 

The coxnectios between this Book and 
THE LAST. The Book is found in both the 
texts. In Fnh'Sliang’s Shoo, however, this Book 
and the last formed only one Book. Yet the 
‘little preface’ shows us that there were in 
Confucius’ Shoo two Books, one called ‘The 
Testamentary Charge,’ aiKi one, ‘The An- 
nouncement of king K‘ang.' We cannot but 
believe also that Fuh shang’s one Book contain- 
ed the whole of them both. The only question 
is as to where the division of them should take 
place. Choo He says, ‘Take away the pre- 
fatory notices, and we should not think of 
making any division, 'fhe one part runs natu- 
rMly, by the connection of the style, into the 

^ ^ 

prcters, excepting Gan-kwS, — K'ang-shing, Ma 
Yung, and Wang Suh, — extended the Testa- 
mentary Charge to par. 3 of the Announcement, 
and made the latter very brief indeed. Mucli 
more natural is the division as it stands in the 
textus rKtpttis, and which I here assume was 
made by Gan-kwo, whether he acted merely 
on his own sense of fitness, or had special 
authority for the arrangement in the recovered 
tablets which were submitted to him. As the 
B<x>ks now stand, the first is complete, and the 
second. The portion which precedes tlie An- 
nouncement is a proper introdiiotion to it, while 
it is out of place as an appendix to the Testa- 
mentary charge. 

Tae Tung-yuen, of the present dynasty, 
pronounces both divisions wrong, hut his own 
view, if he can be said to have one on the point 
in hand, is reiy unsatisfactory. Accepting 
Fiih-shang’s arrangement of the whole in one 
Book, he would divide it into three parts;— the 
first, parr. 1 — 13, relating to the Testamentary 
Charge; the second, parr. 14 — 29, describing 
the accession of king K'ang, the year after hts 
father's death ; and the third, being all compre- 
hended in the Announcement, relating all that 
took place at the first public audience or levee 
by the new monarch, immediately after the 
accession. Granting all this, he still divides the 
two Books at the same point as Gan-kwfl Of 
his view, that from p. 14 of the Charge the things 
described all belonged to the year after Ching’s 

death, I shall speak on par. 1. See 


Contents. The action of the Book follows 
immediately that of the last. A great assembly 
of princes do homage after their fashion to the 
new king, and caution and advise him on the 
discharge of the great duties to which he is 
called. He responds with the declaration which 
has given name to the Book, referring to his 
predecessors, and asking the assistance of all 
his hearers that his reign might be a not un- 
worthy sequel of theirs. With this the pro- 
ceedings terminate, and the king re.sumes his 
mourning dress which he had put off for the 
occasion. It will be seen that I have arranged 
the paragraphs in three chapters. 


Ch. I. Pp. 1—3. First audience of the 

PRINCES AND MINISTERS HELD BV KING K'ANG. 

Their OrrEBixos; AND Advice. 1. 

<-®' A T B PI ft. VK 

king went out from the Loo gate, and stood m 
the space between it and the Ying gate.’ The 

gate, we have seen, was the 4th of the palace 
gates. It took its name, according to Ch'in 
Sze-k‘ae. from a drum near it which was called 
the Between it and the 5th gate was 

held the yj^ or ‘ audience of govt.,’ at which 
king K‘ang on this occasion received the homage 
of alt the princes, showing himself to them for 
the first time, as ‘ the son of Heaven.' 

[Ts'ae, by mistake, calls this the It 

would not be correct, however, to call it, with 
Sze-k ae, the 

On the Guardian and the duke of Peih’s 
loading the princes of the west and the east 
; respectively, see on the last Bk., p. 3. The 
j princes of the west entered by the left or eastern 
I side of the gate, and those of the east by the 
I right or western side, and took their places 
i accordingly. This appears to have been all ac- 
j cording to rule. The Le Ke, Bk. jjj^. ^ . 

I Pt. ii., p. 29, says, ‘The host enters on the right 
( of the gate, and proceeds to the eastern steps ; 

I the guest enters on the kii, and proceeds to the 
j western steps.’ From west to east and from 
I east to west, therefore, was the rule. See Lin 
I Che-k e, m toe. -^ ^ (= ^) ^ 

a team of four horses ^ ) was 

called Those horses were ‘yellow 

and red.’ The former character expresses the 
general colour of the animals. But ‘ yellow * in 
Chinese is applied to many shades ; that intend- 
ed here being, I apprehend, a ‘light bay.' 

18 understood to denote that their tails and 
Ttiaues were dyed this colour. This is inferred 
from a p.tssage in the 

which describes such an operation ; — 


mentions that some interpret tlie ^ of 

‘baskets of yellow and red silks,’ such as are 
mentioned in -The Tribute of Yu but such an 
interpr etat ion is very unlikely in this passage. 


‘The princes raised aloft the several maces 
which they kept, and their other presents.’ 

: — sec the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIIIt 


by is meant all the princes from the 
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^ ^ o iPj 

S ra is 4 ? 9 #. ic“# 


2 The Grand-guardian and the chief of Juy, with all the rest, then 

they did obeisance 

twice bowing their heads to the ground, and said, ‘ 0 Son of Heaven, 

nlL to declare our sentiments. Great Heaven 

^tered Its decree m favour of the great empire of Yin, and Wan and 
Woo of our Chow greatly received the same, and carried it out, 

KS ijig If this criticism of Ts‘ae 

be correct, as I believe it is, it disposes 
of the view of Tae Tung-yuei, that all the 
ceremonies from par. 14 of the last Book took 
place in the year after Ching’s death. There 
remains, inde^, the difficulty on which he in- 
sists. How was it that the princes of the 
varion.s domains happened to lie nt court with 
their (ilTcrings, &c., a« if in readiness fer the old 
f-ic^****’ ®'’‘* **'® «-'Cfs»>on of the new ? 
Ihe difficulty must be acknowledged ; but per- 
nops It would disappear if we had fuller informa- 
tion about the time. To my mind it is not so 
great as that of supposing that the action is sud- 
denly carried over many months, between parr. 13 
and 14 of the last Book, without the slightest 
note of time in the te.Tt:— to say nothing of the 
conclusion of Ts'ae and others from these words 


Yooa domain inwards. ^ ^.-these arc the 
maces or gem-tokens conferred on them by the 
emp., and which they brought with them when 
^ appeared at court. Ying-ta thought that by 
we were to understand the horses already 
e*hitiited_or.a portion of them at least -in the 
courtyard ; but I cannot believe so. A passage in 
the Book of the Chow Le just quoted, onthe 
duties of the ff beginning ^ 

may he consulted. Other offerings, referred 
to in the address below, .are no doubt intended, 
alnfi ?b mdeed, could not be raising theni 
aloft themselves ; but they had attetidaais wBh 
them who did so. _ - g 

or two ministers.' Comp, the use of “ in 
the Aua., III., xxiv., a ul. ^ 4* ^ ^ 

are to suppose that one of the princeri^oke in 
the name of all the others, IT ^ pq 

Is 

recorder of the Boo^'to ex- 
the o^iLncr“y’',u‘ king returned 

ob^rv^Xt . Cl.e-k‘e 

th^as a rule, the sovereign di.ie8 not 

retuni the ^ of his ministers, yet K'ang was 
on this occasion the hot and the princes all 

was done ‘in rightecusne^ thougTnm ST;! 

ShinVs 

comment is (so he reads) ^ 


i ^ ^ 


Pp. 2, 3. T'he advice giren bg all ihe princes to 
the young king, 

*d^®nccd in the last par. to present their 
offerings under the leading of the Guardian and 
the duke of Feih, .ns the Chiefs of the east and 
west respectively. Now tlie duke of Peih gives 
place to the baron of Juy, the minister of In- 
struction, and ranking among the six iC*iny next 
to the prime minister. 


it seems the simplest construction to take 

^ » "tThich immediately follows, meaning 

all the rest of the princes and ministers, who 
then ‘moved their left or right arms 

to one other,’ as they took their several places in 
the order required by thecourt etiquette. See the 
account of Confucius’ movements in the court 
ol^oo, Ana,, X., iii., 2. Ying-ta would confine 

theQiiardian and the baron of Juy. — 
These two made all the others advance, motion- 
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manifesting their kindly government in the western regions. His 
recently ascended Majesty, rewarding and punishing exactly in ac- 
cordance with what was right, fully established their achievements, 
and transmitted this happy state to his successors. Do you, 0 king, 
now be reverent in your position. Maintain your armies in great 
order, and do not allow the rarely equalled appointment of our 
high ancestors to come to harm," 


ing to them with their arms to take their proper 
places, to which motion thelprinccs responded.’ 
Woo Ch'ing has still a difft. view, taking yjiQ as 

A,; b'Jt thisonly complicates 
the construction. Q.— the Guardian was 
no doubt spokesman for all the others. 

— the diflBculty here is with 

which Ts'ae acknowledges that he doea 
not understand. He mentions the view of Soo 
Shih, that somehow there is an allusion to the 
confinement of king WSn by the tyrant Show 

in y ; but I do not see how this is to be 
brought out of the text. He mentions also the 
conjecture of some that is the same as 

in p. 6, being an error of the text 
for Gan-kwi) took as meaning 

Ma Yung and 'Vang Suh did the same. Ying-t& 
observes that and are allied in sound, 
and that therefore we may explain by 
I have translated accordingly ( 

suspect that the text is corrupted. Keang Shing 
makes = — 

There is no authority for such an interpretation 
of the char. |fti , — the patrimony 

of the chiefs of Chow was in the west It was 
in that part of the empire that their virtue was 
first recognised, and the foundations of their 
influence laid. IS *r It J,-'.!.. 
newly ascended king.’ Ching was not yet 
buried, and bad not received his honorary 
title. He could only be thus spoken of. 

A' ‘ ““"i 


punishments,’ which king Ching is said to have 
’finished harmonizing,’ t.e.. administering ac- 
cording to what was right, we are to under- 
stand probably the investitures of many princes, 
and the suppression of rebellions, with the 
punishment of the rebel.s, in which the duke of 
Chow played so conspicuous a part. These are 
all, allowably, attributed to the king himself ; 
and by these he completed the work begun by 
Win and AVoo, and the dynasty might be 
considered established in the possession of the 

empire. ‘be succeeded in.’ 

^ ^ A "laj be considered 

as in the objective gov. by m-iiA is under 
the govt, of the preposition understood. 

Woo Ch’ing gives the meaning of the whole 
■ sOfe -idh ^ ^ 


very clearly ^ 

i A 


— ‘ Keep your six armies like a bent bow. and 
magnify them.’ The duke of Shaou would 
seem to have in mind the counsel given to 
himself hy the duke of Chow, Bk. XVI., p, 21, 
and also what was said by that duke to king 
Ching, Bk. XiX., p. 22. 

^ ^ m la M ^ ^ 

fined by Ts’ae-|| 1^ g 

‘the appointment difficult to be got, and 
such as is seMoni to be got.’ Keang Shing 
give} Wang Sub's account of 

i 4' ^ ^ B it 

The speaker, in high ancestor 

(or _ ancestors),’ identifies himself with the im- 
perial House. This gives some support to whst 
is said, on p. 420, of the duke of Shaou’s having 
been the son of king Wan by a concubine. 
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4 II. The king spoke thus: — “Ye princes of the various States, 
chiefs of the How, Teen, Nan, and Wei domains, I, Ch‘aou, the one 

5 man, make an announcement in return for your advice. The former 
sovereigns, Wan and Woo, were greatly just, and enriched the peo- 
ple. They did not occupy themselves with people's crimes. Pushing 
to the utmost and maintaining an entire impartiality and sincerity, 
they became gloriously illustrious throughout the empire. Then 
they had officers brave as bears and grisly bears, and ministers of no 


Ch. II. Pp. 4 — 6. Reply of the Kitio to 

THE PRECEOmo ADDRESS; CALLED Ills An- 

HOUECEHENT. 4. The p/ mces do not appear 
as parties in the preceding address, nor are tlic 
OMisttrs mentioned here. But we 

must soppose that the address emanated from 
the princes as well as the ministers, and that the 
reply was made to them equally. No mention 
is made of the domain which was between the 
Nan and the Wei ; no doubt the chiefs from it 
were present, and they may hare been present 
also from beyond the Wei, though the text says 
nothing about them. ' A#j'- 

the emperor called himself— ‘I, the one man,’ 
and did not add his name. It was the rule, 
however, for the successor to the throne to 
do so, while the period of mourning for the 
deceased sovereign lasted.— See the case of the 

young emperor mentioned in the i#- 

flS*— + — ^ ^1^,-LinChc- 

k'e expands this ; — 

5. The of Wan 
and Woo; and how they were avpjwrted by their 
ministers and officers. ^ —as iu the 

last Bk., p. 5. — • were greatly 

Just and rich. The critics are probably correct 
in interpreting the language of the govt, of 
Win and Woo, — that it was just, carefully 
rnarding the righu of the people, and that it 
was liberal, making taxation light, so that the 
people had plenty for all their wants. The 
paraphrase of the ‘Dsily Explanation’ is.- 


® ^ ^ it 

in^nt is brief and satisfactory: — ^ iM* 

35 "P 0. S R la 1 ft 

•Hi' — ‘ they did not bend their 

minds on — address their efforts to — the faults 
oj >fie people.’ The meaning seems to be that they 
were not on the watch to find out crime and 
punish it. To quote again from the Daily Ex- 
planatinn 

no means accept Keang Shing’s definitions of 

Mi 

® ii » w.-m m-m n w 


lit ‘ ihey pushed the practice and car- 
ried it to the utmost.’ The question arises of what 
it was that they carried to the utmost ? Was it 
the virtues indicated in the two previous parr , 
so that and are merely adjectives ? or 
are we to take those two characters as nouns, 
denoting other virtues, having a substantial 
meaning of their own ? Lin Che-k‘e, Ts'ae, and 
the Sung critics generally take the former view. 

Ts m ^ ^ SS ® 
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double heart, who helped them to maintain and regulate the royal 
House. Thus did they receive the true favouring decree from God ; 
and thus did great Heaven approve of their ways, and give them 
6 the four quarters of the empire. Then they appointed and set up 
principalities, and established bulwarks to the throne, with a view to 
us their successors. Now do 5'e, my uncles, I pray you, consider with 
one another, and carry out the service which the dukes, your 
predecessors, rendered to my predecessors. Though your persons be 


GanU.w6| 

took the latter view, making ■ He 

gives-g^ ^ 4* ft ^ I 

have tran slated accordingly. Ma Y uug likewise 
took IF-'P ; but he put a stop there, and 
joined as an adverb with the clause that 
follows, in which construction Krang Shing has 
followed him. mmz± , — see Bk. 

-=• ' thna,’ ‘ Uiereby.’ ‘ correct.’ 

We seem to be obliged to understand a after 

m — ‘they thus received the right favouring 
decree from God.’ Keang Shing is the only one 
who construes differently, saying — 

What follows, ~ 2 ^, 

is an expansion of this clause, a more accurate 
description of the ‘ favouring decree.’ ^|| 

■= ‘ to accord with,’ •= ‘ to approve.’ 6. 

He appeals to the great princes to assist him as 
thetr Jiithers had assisted WSn and Ifoo, and in 
accordance ivtlh the intention of their appointments. 

^ ^ M’— ^ 

is W3u and Woo, as founders of the dynasty, 
so that the force of the term merges in that of 
This is much better than, with 
Keang Shing, to suppose the par. to begin at 


^ above, and make the nominative 

‘planting of defences or screens’ ) is 

nothingdifferent from the ‘ setting up of princes’ 

(ft «) « S # 2 A -ffi 

must be taken as = ‘ with reference to.’ • for the 
sake of.’ — as 

in par. 1. Ving-ta observes that when the 
emperor was addressing princes of large States 
wlio bore the same surname with himself, he 
called them ; and if their principalities 

were small, he called them The princes 

of a different surname were addressed by him as 
and ^ i- Here Cha'ou speaks 
more particularly to the great princes of his 
own surname. S — 

another.’ = ffll ^ 

think of and not forget.’ = ^•. Ac- 

cording as we take this to mean ‘ to soothe,’ ‘ to 
tranquillize,’ or ‘ to pursue quietly and steadily,’ 
we get two views of the passage. Lin Che-k e, 
after Soo Shih, adopts the latter view , and 
compares the sentiment with that in the 'Pwan- 
kang.’ Pt, i., p. H, and Pt. li., p. 14. 
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distant, let your hearts be in the royal house. Thus enter into my 
anxieties and act in accordance with them, so that I, the little child, 
not be put to shame.” 

III. All the dukes, having heard this charge, bowed- to one an- 
other and hastily withdrew. The king put oIF his cap, and assumed 
again his mourning dress. 


can discharge all loyal service to the royal 
House, as your predecessors did to mine, then 
their souls will have repose in heaven.’ I was 
at first inelined to this view, but a closer inspec- 
tion of the text makes me prefer the former, 
which is that given by Ts‘ac after Gan-kwfl. 

may be taken ns 
m the translation, after Ts'ae and Gan-kw6. 


The ‘Daily Explanation’ has:— 


Or we may translate—* Be thus 
reverently anxious to act in accordance with 
the requirements of your duty,' which is the 
view taken by Lin Che-k‘e. — 

‘a child,’ oQc who has not yet left his mother’* 
arras,’ 


Ch. HI. P. 7. The auDtEncE closes, and 
IHE Kisa EBSDJIES Ills MOuusxsG. The use of 


here confirms the interpretation of the 
phrase which I have adopted in p. The 
Concluding statement, showing that the king 
and all the uflicers only assumeil their mourning 
dress at the conclusion of this Announcement, 


has, since the timeof Sou Shih, given rise toacon- 
troversy, which will probably be among Chinese 
cntics interminable. According to Shih, every- 
thing about the publication of the Testamentary 
Charge and the subsequent proceedings ought 
to have been transacted in mourning garb ; and 
the neglect of this was a melancholy violation 
of proi>riely. If the duke of Chow had been alive, 
Shih thinks that he would not have allowed it, 
and he wonders why Confucius selected the 
documents recording it to form a portion of the 
Shoo. In point of fact, it cannot be prov^ 
positively that any violation of the proprieties 
established by the dnke of Chow was couiroitted, 
for the ceremonies to be observed on various 
occasions in the imperial court have not been 
transmitted. But to a student from the west 
the controversy appears trivial. We are glad 
to have the ceremonies actually observed at so 
distant a date brought before our eyes so graphi- 
cally as is done in ‘The Testamentary Charge,’ 

and ‘The Announcement of king K ang.’ 
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Si^ ^ 


1 I. In the sixth month of his twelfth year, the day of the new 
moon’s appearance was Katig-woo, and on Jin-shin, the third day 
after, the king walked in the morning from the honoured city of 
Chow to Fung, and there, with reference to the multitudes of Ching- 
chow, gave charge to the duke of Peih to protect and regulate 
the eastern frontier. 


IsTRODucTOKT NoTE. If that reign must 
liave been happy wliicli, extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, has yet left few or 
no memorials in history, that of king K‘ang may 
be so characterized. It extended over twenty- 
six years, but no other event of it, after the An- 
nouncement of the last Book, is alluded to in the 
Shoo or by Sze-roa Ts‘een, but that appoint- 
ment of the duke of Peih, to which we have 
now arrived. Ts‘een, indeed, tells us that ‘ dur- 
ing the time of kings Citing and K‘ang, the 
empire was in a state of profound tranquillity, 
so that punishments were laid aside, and not 
used for more than forty years’ 

Happy China! 

The Name of the Book. — ‘The 

Charge to the dvhe of Peih.' The territory of 


Peih was in the pres. dis. of Ch'ang-ngan 

<i«P- of Sc-ngan. It was not a large 
principality, whose ruler was entitled to bo 
styled duke or Away. That title is employed 
here as a denomination of dignity or office, the 
chief of Peih having succeetled to the duke of 
Chow as Grand-Tutor; — see on Bk. XXII., p. 
3. He was a scion of the House of Chow. This 
and his being Grand-Tutor may both be inferred 
from the manner in which king Iv‘ang addresses 
him as Ch'in Sze-k‘.ae says tlmt his 

name was Kaou He must have been 

well advanced in ye.irs, when the ‘Ciiarge’ re- 
corded here was addressed to him, for, acc. to 
p. 5, he had pl.ayed his part in the fortunes of 
liis House from tlie time of king Win. The 
Book was not in the Shoo of F uli-shang. 

Contents. ‘ King K'ang,’ says Ts’ae, ‘ con- 
sidering the eoiiehtioa of the multitudes of Ching- 
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chow, appointed tha duke of Peih to protect 
and regulate that district and its people. This 
Book contains the charge to him as it was re- 
corded on tablets.' 

Keun-cli‘in. who liad succeeded to the duke of 
Cliow in charge of Ching-ctiow, has followed 
him to the grave. By the labours of those two 
great ministers, a consideiable change had been 
effected in the character of the people of Yin 
who had been transferred to that district. King 
K'ang appoints the duke of Peih to enter into 
and complete their work, adopting such measures 
as the altered character of the people, and 
altered circumstinccs of the time, c-alled for. 
The charge occupies all the Book after au 
introductory paragraph, and may be divided 
into three chapters, each introduced by the 
words- -‘The king said.’ 

The first, parr. 2 — 5. speaks cf what bad boon 
accomplished in Ching-chow, and the admirable 
qualities of Kaou which fitted him to accomplish 
what remained to be done. The second, parr. 
6 — 11, speaks of the special measures which 
were called for by the original character and 
by the altered character of the people. The 
third, parr. 12—15, dwells on the importance 
of the charge, and stimulates the duke, by 
various motives, to address himself to fulfil it 
effectually. 

Ch. I. P. 1. The Time; Peace; ahd Gen- 
KBAL NaTUBE of TUG CbABOE. f»+ 

m i 'p'-flaa , sec on Bk. XIl., p. 2. As 
it denotes the third day of the moon, we 
are again enabled to bring the commonly re- 
ceived chronology to the test of calculation. 
Here I will give the note of Gaubil, as on jiar. 
2 of ‘ Tlie Testaireiitary Charge ; ’ — ‘ It is agreed 
that tlie day ^ here is tile third day of 
tlic sixth moon of the calendar of tdiow. Lew 
Hin and Pan Koo pretend that this was the 
year corresponding to n.c. 1,06T, to which year 
they refer the twelfth year of king K'ang ; and 
this chronology is followed in the 


g . In the year b c. 1,067, the 16lh of May was, 
indeed, the day ^ or the 7th of the cycle, 
but the 14th of M.ay was not the first day of the 
moon which did not happen till several days 
after; and that year therefore was not the 12th 
of K'ang’s reign. Laying down the principle 
, avowed by Pan Kod and Lew Hin about the 
third day of tlie moon, tlie cycle names in the 
text agree with the year n.c. 1,056. The 16th 
of May was tlie day of new moon in China ; the 
18th, the third day of the moon, was 
and this montli was the sixth in the calendar 
of Chow, since during it the sun entered the 
sign of the Twins. From “ The Announcement 
of Shaon,” “ The Announcement about L6,” and 
this Book, we see that the Chinese astronomers 


of those times counted the day when the sun 
and moon were veritably in conjunction to be 
the first day of the moon. The time of a lunation 
was divided into the time of brightness and the 
time of obscurity ; tiie passage from tlie obscure 
to the bl ight time was described as “ the death of 
tlie obscure,” and the passage from the brigiit to 
the obscure time as “ the birth of the obscure ; ” 
— see “ Tlie Testamentary Charge.” The stand- 
ard History gives 26 as the years of K'ang’s 
reign ; if tliat be correct, his death took place 
n.c. 1,042. since we iiave found that n.c. 1,056 
was his I2th year; and n.c. 1,067 was the first 
year of his reign. 

‘This year, nc. 1,067. should be marked by 
the cycle characters the llth year of 

the cycle. Now. the '• Bamboo Books ” do mark 
hij first year so ; but the year which they denote 
is ihat u.f. 1,007, differing from the true year, 
vliich appears to have been demonstrated, ex- 
actly an entire cycle of 60 years.’ 

[As the cycle names of tlie days here afford 
groiiiul for such important conclusions, in whicli 
Gaubil, I may state, was anticipated by Chang 
Yih-hing (tlie Buddhist priest mentioned on 
page I'O), under the T'ang dynasty, it becomes 
desirable to estnblisli the genuineness of the par., 
which may be hastily thrown aside with the 
remark tliat it only occurs in one of the contro- 
verted Books. Now this we are able to do, so fur 
as the year, montli. and days are concerned, from 
a passage in the )‘J| ^ ^ 
being tliat referred to by Gaubil, and w liich is 

t” --iK i + — ^ 

do not know wliat to make of ^ here; 
but it is plain that Lew Hin had seen a copy of 
the ‘Charge to Peih,' in this par. substantially 
the same with what we have in the text before 
us.] 

3E ^ 

III., p. 1. ^ ,^.-8ee on Bk. XX., p. 1. 

We ate to understand Haou. ‘The king went 
to Fung,’ says Ts'ae, ‘to give the charge in the 
temple of king Wan, because the duke of Peih 
had been minister to him.’ 

was what was called ‘ the lower capital,’ 

See on Bk. XXI., p. 1., where also 
‘ the eastern frontier,’ is explained, u- 

The time hsid come to adopt 
adifft. method with the people of Yin from those 
pursued by their former overseers, the duke of 
Chow and Keun-ch‘in ; — aa is explained below. 
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2 11. The king spoke thus : — Oh ! Grand-tutor, it was Avhen king 
Wan and king Woo had diffused their great virtue through the 
empire that they were able to receive the appointment which Yin 

3 had enjoyed. The duke of Chow acted as assistant to my royal 
predecessors, and tranquillized and established their empire. Cau- 
tiously did he deal with the refractory people of Yin, and removed 
them to the city of Lo, that they might be quietly near the royal 
house, and thus be transformed by its lessons. Six and thirty years 
have elapsed, the generation has been changed, and manners 


Cli. II. Pp. 2 — 5. First part of thf, 
ChAROE. How THE LMPIRF HAD REEN GOT BV 
W'an and Woo, assisied nv the dgke op 
Chow ; what the ih'KE had done with the 
people of Yin. New mea.shres were now 

CALLED FOR ; AND THE I'HARACTEH OF THE DUKE 
OF Peih, which marked him out as the man 

FOR THE OCCASION. 2. — RCC. tO 

what was said on — • in par. G of 

the last Book, we might translate this by ‘Uncle 
and Tutor.’ Lin Che-k‘e, moreover, says that the I 
duke of Peih was ‘a son of king Wan, a younger . 
brother of king Woo and the duke of Chow. | 

and an uncle of king Ching ( 

but I do not know his authority for such ; 

a statement. Sze-ma Ts'een has given the 1 
names of WSn’s ten sons by his queen T‘ac-sze, i 
and this duke is not among them. I believe he 
was a scion of the House of Chow ; but we may 

take here in the same way as in Pt. 

IV., Bk. XL, P- 1, as = ^ ^ijj. If he had 
really been a brother of the duke of Chow, we 
might have expected some reference to the fact 
in the course of the Charge. 3. 

^ J,— the critics generally 

understand by all K'ang’s predecessors, 

— Wan, Woo, and Ching. Lin Che-k‘e contends 
■with much force that the phrase should in this 
place be restricted to king Ching. It is hardly 
necessary to depart from the more common 


view. ChingmiLst certainly ho inelnded. Gaubil 
gives — ‘le roi, mou pere;’ Medhurst erroneous- 
ly,— ‘ these former kings ’ 
g ‘ (or I'is) empire.’ ^ 

^ f l[,-comp. Bk. XIV.. pp. 18-21. ^ 

iffl i ^ -comp. ^ Ft. IV., 

Bk. Pt. i., p. 9. The or ‘imperi.al 

city ’ of La was the place where the • nine 
v.ises’ of the empire were deposited, and where 
it was intended that the emperor should give 
audience to all the princes. The people of Yin 
in Ching-chow and thccountry about might very 
well be said to be near the ‘ royal house.’ The 

‘ Daily Explanation ’ expands '^|j 

n&mzm- a«gHiE- 

‘there have elapsed — been gone through — three 
A'e. or periods of twelve years.’ A period of 
twelve years was denominated a acc. to 
Ying-t4, because in that period the planet 
Jupiter completed a revolution in his orbit, and 
the cycle characters of the or ‘ earthly 

branches,’ had also run their round. We do not 
know exactly from what year we are to reckon 
these 36 years. If, as is commonly believed, 
the reign of Ching lasted 37 ye.ars, and we add 
12 years of K'ang’s reign to them, we obtain 
four duodenary periods, and net three. Even 
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have altered. Through the four quarters of the empire there is no 
occasion for anxiet}^, and I, the one man, enjoy repose. 

4 The prevailing ways now tend to advancement and now to 
degeneracy, and measures of government must be varied according 
to the manners of the time. If you do not manifest your approval 
of what is good, the people will not be led to stimulate themselves 

5 in it. But your virtue, 0 duke, is strenuous, and you are cautiously 
attentive to small things. You have been helpful to and brightened 
four reigns, with deportment all-correct, leading on the inferior 
officers, so that there is not one who does not reverently take your 
words as a law. Your admirable merits were that of many in the 


if we roekon from the date of the ‘ Atinounco- 
ment about Lb,’ we have more than 40 vears. 
A supposition of Gaubil, ttiat kinR k’ang 
intends the time wliich had elapsed from the 
death of the duke of Chow, seems to me 

very Ukely. our svord ‘ genera- 
tion’ answers to Ts‘ae says ; — 

jih i ‘Father and son are called a 
One generation passeth away, and another 
cometh.’ 

, — see t!ie use 

M “•> > P- 6. 

P. 4. Govl. must be varied according to the 
character of the people; the time was come for 
diicrimmatwe measutes. -fX 

-it would be hard to say hoi^Gan^wolindw- 
^*5 comment on it is— 

Yrng-u only makes more dark by his wpansion 
^t. I hare Mo^ js'ae who observes that 
“n 7r“W !M’ ‘generous,’ ‘affluent,’ 
‘good;’ and ^ 

pure; and then illustrates this clause and the 
next by saying that, when the duke of Chow took 
charp of ping-chow, the character of ti e 
people, with their evil habits ^uTchfnwd 

,®®r>- When Keiin-ch’in took chanre the 
^^e were considerably improved, an^henee 

e as enjoined to be forbearing with them, 
and promote harmonizing measures. 


— the people, we are to suppose, 
were now in that state, that the good of many 
of them deserved to be acknowledged, and that 
acknowledgement would act as the best stimu- 
lus to others. The paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ is : — 

IS-#- 

first c.ase it is a verb ; in the second, a noun in 
the concrete. 5. The great virtue of the 
duke of Peih. 

‘little things,’ = ‘ small matters’ (^59^7^' 
By p[^ ‘ four generations,’ we are 

to understand tlie reigns of Wiin, W’lxj, Ching, 
and the existing reign of K’a ng. Yiiig-t& 
refers to a passage in the Q ^ ^ 
[nij (near the end), about king Win, how he 

Wt^AX-rlnSKti=-<^'-- 

.^.1 wliicli shows that in the 8th cent. 
B.C., it wag the current belief tliat the duke of 
Peih had been a minister of king W’4n. 

Vt~ ^ — ‘with correct countenance 
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times of the former kings ; I, the little chikl, have but to let my 
robes hang down, and fold my hands while I look up for the com- 
plete effect of your nteasures." 

6 III. The king spoke, “Oh! Grand-tutor, I now reverently 

7 charge you with the duties of the duke of Chow. — Go ! Signalize the 
good, separating the bad' from them ; give tokens of your approbation 
to their neighbourhoods, distinguishirig the good so as to make it ill 
for the evil, thus establishing the influence and reputation of their 
virtue. Where the people will not obey your lessons and statutes, 


leading on those below you.’ But by 
we are to understand all the deportment. Liu 
Che-k*® refers, aptly enough, to the words of 
Confucius about the man in authority, Ana. 

0 W 615 W- 

6ffi “ a verb, = ‘ to imitate,’ ‘ to take as a 

model.’ J.-this 

clause is in a measure upjxjsed to the next. — 
‘ Even under my predecessors your admirable 
merits have been many ; how much more must 

1 be indebted to you ! ’ yj'* 

— we must not understand ‘ the robes let 
down and the bands folded ’ as expressive of 
idleness and indifference. The king figures 
himself in the ancestr.il temple, in his robes 
and attitudes of reverent ceremony, happy in 
the thought that lie liad so able a minister on 
wliom he might entirely depend. Coiiipaiv the 
same language in the conclusion of Bk. 111., p. 
10 . 


king K'.ang could not but have a feeling of rev- 
erence in delivering it. Tlie work tliat Keun- 
ch'iu had done is not mentioned, hut he appears 
in p. 13. 7. Many of the people of Yin 

liad profited so much by the labours of the duke 
of Chow and Keun-ch’in with them, tliat tliey 
might be pronounced reformed, and should re- 
ceive marks of favour, while those who continu- 
ed obstinately bad should be made to feei that 
they were marked. (low. 4th 

tone) ^ — these clauses show how 

the good should be dealt witli. is tlie name 


of a peculiar kind of flag, used among otlier 
purposes to mark out places or paths ; as a verb 


here, it^our ‘to signalize.’ 




E # ^1] -th 


the meaning in the translation. 



-'a signal,' ‘to set up a signal — akin to 


clause are connected as in tlie first clause. 


The king certainly is not sparing in liis laud- 
ation of tlie minister. 

Ch. HI. Pp. 6 — 11. Second paut of the 

ChaBGF. ; THE SPECIAL DUTIES WHICH THE 

DUKE WAS TO DISCHARGE; THE DIFFICULTIES 
WITH WHICH HE WOULD HAVE TO CONTEND ; AND 
THE METHOD BY WHICH HE MIGHT BE SUCCESS- 

6. , — ‘ reverently charge.’ 

The charge being so great, lieing communicated 
in the temple of king Win, having respect to 
the completion of the work of the duke of Chow. 


^ ^ ^ “"’p- 

expression Ana., XIV., xvi. The whole 

= '• planting — setting up— for them, i.e, the good, 
their influence and reputation.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ gives for it — 


^£, — these three clauses describe how the bad 
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mark off the boundaries of their hamlets, making them fear iodo evil 
and desire to do good. Define anew the borders and frontiers, and 
be careful to strengthen the guardposts through the territory, in 
Older to secure the tranquillity of the whole empire. 

“In measures of government to be consistent and constant, and 
in proclamations a combination of completeness and brevity, are 
\aluable. There should not be the love of what is extraordinary. 
Among the customs of Shang was the flattery of superiors. Sharp- 
tonguedness was the sign of worth. The remains of these manners 
are not yet obliterated. Do you, 0 duke, bear this in mind. 


should be dealt with. 

wells,’ about which their farms were distributed. 
It may be translated here by • hamlets.’ We sec 
how the people — the peasantry— of Yin were 
distributed over the country of which Ching- 

chow might be considered the centre. 
ft ^ Ts‘ne says that ^ and ^ are 
the same; but the meaning of given for 
in the diet., answers very well. Wang Ts’caou 
says : — ‘The city of Ld and the honoured capital 
of Chow were the two centres of the imperial 
domain. The honoured capital of Haou might 
be considered to have a square of 800 It, or 61 
squares of 100 le each, attached to it ; and Ld or 
Ching-chow to have a square of 600 le, or 36 
squares of 100 U each. The extent from east 
to west was greater than from north to 
south, but altogether there was as much as a 
square of 1,000 U. Thus the borders of Ld were 
also the borders of Haou.’ See the ^ 

‘strengthen the phees of 
ward within the boundaries over which you are 

^ ft’ © 

u a IS* 

Wang Ch‘ung-yun observes that, while the 
separation of tlie good from the bad was calcu- 
lated to have a beneficial moral efiTect upon the 
people, these latter measures were a safeguard 
against any attempts at insurrection. 


Pp. 8 — 1 1 . TTte difficulties the duke would have 
to contend with ; and how to contend with them. 

8. is defined as the opposite of or 

‘what is brief.’ ‘proclama- 

r — *¥• 

7C 


tious,’ ‘govt, orders.’ 

cF IS’ ‘complete :n principle, and compen- 
dious in expression,’ We may take ^and |iaj 
as synonyms. ij taken as having 

the meaning of ■ ready acquiescence,’ 

i.c., of inferiors with their superiors. Ying-til 
shows that this was the meaning given to the 
phrase in the time of Confucius, by quoting 
the remarks of Han K‘c (|^ ^), a stated 

man of Tsin, contemporary with the sage — 

urn* [I 

have tried without success to verify this refer- 
ence. Han K‘e appears repeatedly in the 

but I have not met with the 
remark attributed to him. Ying-ta has probably 
confounded with the scholar 

^ -y*, in the 3d Bk. of whose Works 

mention is made of who 

^ ^ ^ ^ l The sharp- 

tonguedness of the times of Yin is indicated in 
Ft. IV., Bk. V., Ft. iii., p. 9, and Bk. VU., Pt. 
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9 I have heard the saying — ‘ Families which have for generations 
enjoyed places of emolument seldom observe the rules of propriety. 
They become dissolute and do violence to virtue, setting themselves 
in positive oppo.sition to the way of Heaven. They ruin the 
formative principles of good ; encourage extravagance and display ; 

10 and tend to carry all future ages on the same stream with them.’ Now 
the otlicers of Yin had long relied on the favour which they enjoyed. 
In the confidence of their prideful extravagance they extinguished 
their ^euse of righteousness. They displayed before men the beauty 
of their robes, proud, licentious, arrogant, and boastful ; — the 
natural issue was that they should have ended in being tho- 
roughly bad. Although their lost minds have been in a measure 


i., p. 17. 9. On tlie conoral le«son of tins 

par., comp, various passages of Bk. XV. ^ 
‘to pursue the course of pro- 
priety'.’ 

‘to invade,’ ‘encroach upon.’ WiVC- 
‘ they injured transforming changes,’ i.e.. tiicy 
corrupt the public manners, acc. to vhicli the 
characters of individuals .are moulded. — 

in tlie sense of or ‘ to depend on.’ Their 
‘ favour ’ had been to tliem the mat on whicli 
they rested. The diet, gives on tlie cliaracter a 

note of Yen Sze-koo:— ^ ^ ^ -j;^, ^ 

the ‘ Daily Exphonation ’ gives — ijij^ .M! 

e# # is ‘extravagance’ taking its 
rise from pride. 

Che-k‘e understands this as meaning — ‘They 
tried to surpass other men in the beauty of their 
dress’ i>®tter to 

take the -J- after the adj. as in p. 5, — 

Luh Keen ([^ ^ ; 


Ming Jyn.) defines as=a ‘ the dis- 
soluteness of the mind ; ’ ‘ tlie 

1 Voluptuousness of the mind;’ 

‘the arrogance of the mind;’ 

‘ the froth of the mind.’ 

sliows tire natural issue of the various ways 
' and attributes wliich have been described, and 
attributed to the officers of Yin. It would be 
wrong to translate it as an historical future. 
We find a portion of this par., without any note 
I of quotation, in the , where appears 

I instead of 

^ "zr "zr 

phrase, the lost mind,’ to which so 

much imp'ortance was subsequently attsciied by 
Mencius, occurs for the first time in the classics. 

— ‘ to bar them.’ ‘ The root of evil,’ 
s.ays Ch'in King, ‘might still be present; and 
though tlie lost mind lias been recovered, it may 
be carried off again on the occurrence of tempta- 
tion.' 11. 
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11 recovered, it is difficult to keep them under proper restraint. If 
with their property and wealth they can be brought under the 
influence of instruction, they may enjoy lengthened years. Virtue 
and righteousness! — these are the great lessons. If you do not 
follow with them these lessons of antiquity, wherein will you in- 
struct them?” 

12 IV. The king said, “Oh ! Grand-tutor, the security or the danger 
of the empire depends on these officei-s of Yin. 'if you are not 
too stern with them nor too mild, their virtue will be truly cultivated. 

13 The duke of Chow was able to exercise the necessary caution 
at the beginning of the undertaking; Keun-ch‘in displayed the 
Iiarmony proper to the middle of it; and you, 0 duke, can bring 
it at last to a successful issue. You three princes will have been 
one in aim, and have equally arrived at the proper way. The pene- 
trating power of your principles, and the good character of your 


f rt’ 'If ^ 

difficult to say whether we should understand 

^ S BI Dll ‘ Having property 

and wealth, if they can also be instructed,’ oi 
‘Notwithstanding their property and vealtli, if 
they can be instructed.’ I think the former 
view is preferable, as Ch‘in King s-ays:— 

‘The lessons of antiquity ’ can 

only mean those of ‘virtue and righteousness.’ 
The crowding of diflt. subjects into one short 
paragraph is annoying and perplexing. 


Cli. IV. Pp. 12 — 15. The cosclcsioh of 

THE ChAKCE IJIPORTAKCE OF THE WORK ES- 
XBUSIED TO THE DUKE ; AND MOTIVES TO MAKE 


HIM EXERT HIMSELF. J2. 

here we must understand the 
whole empire. The king had said in par. 3 
that lie had no occaaion for anxiety about any- 
thing in the empire. His language here is 
different. ‘It shows,’ says ’rs‘ae, ‘that lie was 
one who could not rest easily in small achieve- 
ments.’ He would make assurance doubly sure. 

Hi) xdT* *•*« mle of 

conduct for the du’se of Peih. He was to 
pursue the right medium in dealing with the 
officers of Tin. 18. 

— comp. Bk. XXI., p. 7. = BWi 

, — Wang Ts’caou says : — 

* 0 IS ii fi. 
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measures of government, will exert an enriching influence on the 
people, so that the wild tribes, with their coats buttoning on the 
left, will all seek their dependence on them, and I, the little child, 

14 will long enjoy much happiness. Thus, 0 duke, here in Ching- 
chow will you establish fur ever the imperial possession of ( hoii\ 
and you will have an inexhaustible fame. Your descendants will 
follow your perfect pattern, governing accordingly. 

15 “Oh! do not say, ‘ 1 am unequal to this;’ but exert your mind to 
the utmost. Do not say, “^The people are few but attend carefully 
to your busiues.s. Reverently follow the accomplished achieve- 
ments of the former kings, and complete the excellence of the 
government of your predecessors.” 


J, ‘The gort. of the three princes differ- 
ing as this earlier and that later, yet each 
aiding the others, is what is called tS 
their measures, different as the cliange of man- 
ners and Unies required, yet always riglit in 
their own circumstances, is what is called 

—comp. 

Mencius, II, Pt. I, i-, 7. 
anil are one thing, or the course 

and tlic issue of the nile of Ching-chon-. 

^ H P 12. ^ 

see Ana., XFV, xviii., 2. ^ 

-see Bk. XXI., p. 14. 14. ^ ^ 

— Gan-kw5 expounds this — Hi 

(-)![)£ ^ X'-““ 

Explanation ’ gires for this : — 


^fe, ‘ to exert to the utmost' Tlie duke ought 
® to shrink from his duty, because it wiis 
arduous ^.-neither 

might he trifle with his work, thinking it easy. 

— comp, in the ‘ Can. of Yaou,' 
p. 3. By ‘ the former kings ’ we are to under- 
stand Wan, Woo, and Cbmg. 

— the ‘ former government ’ is that of 
the duke of Chow and Kean-ch-in. The clause 
will bear to be translated. — ‘that you may 
realize au excellence superior to the govt of 
your predecessors ;’ but we have two instances 
Qf J — after an adj. in this Book, and not indi- 
cating comparison. 1 prefer to cwisider as 
an active verb, and the whole — 

^ f- » 2 iS- 
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spoke thus:— “Oh! Keun-ya, your grandfather and 
®^^er, with a true loyalty and honesty, 
laboured in the service ot the royal House, accomplishing a me/it 


XT *1 "u “ I'wuunriy unrre)i. 

other event of his reign is commemorated 
but the appointment of the duke of Peih to the 
gOTt. Oi Chiug-chow. During his time, however 
several worthies of whom we have had occasion 
to speak passed. off the stage. In Loo, Pih- 

1,062 (0^063), and was succeeded by his son 
Ts'ew (g-), or duke K'aou who 

ga^ place in the king’s 20th year to duke Yang 
died in the last year of the 


411JU 111 oAciim 

And Other authors are unfavourable to him. 
The first symptoms of decay in the dynasty date, 
indeed, from his time. In d.c. 1,038 the duke 
of Loo was murdered by a younger brotiier, 
who established himself in his room, while the 
King could do nothing to avenge 00 great an 
outrage. 

Ch‘aou died in a hunting expedition to the 
south, according to most accounts, being drown- 
ed in the river llan, which he was crossing in a 
boat, whose plnnks w'ere only glued together! 
This account is no doubt fabulous. 


— j ^ IS wiiTii only gmea logetnei i 

reign, and was followed by his son Tsac (^), account is no doubt fabulous. 

or duke Yew (|^ .J The Name of the Book.-^ ‘Keun- 

assigned the death of Shih. the duke of Sh “ taken from that of the person 

the co-worker with the duke of Phnw • *‘PP<'iotmcnt to be minister of Instruction 

esUblishment of tlie dynasty. subject of the Book. Keun-ya’s 

The viscount of Wei the r i-, i ” "ot known. His father and grand- 

and Chung of Ts‘ae have all ^ “’’S- i '.t appears, had been in the same office 

chronicled in this rei"!!. their deatlis j before, him; and hence it is conjectured that he 

Kim: K‘anir was jj, '“^y have been the grandson of the Chief of Juy, 

^ neceeded by his son Hea minister of Instniction at the coni- 

tJgj). known as king Ch'aou (R3 Zn-i oiencement of king K‘ang’s reign. This is 

whom the standard History asKtiTT^” ^ i’ ” Possible ; but wo cannot sa 3 - more, for, acc. to 

reign of 51 years. The Shoo hvwo * Jr received chronology, the commencement of 

about him. The appointment n'f Muh’s reign was separated from that of K‘ang 

minuter of Instructio^ hi tlifBcS^";^ 

arrived, was made by king'^uh Fuh-shaiig’s Shoo. 

(^)- Ch'aou’s son and successor »i,» « . Contents. The Book is short, containing 
“cccssor, the first only seven paragraphs. The 4th and 5th parr. 
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2 which was recorded on the grand banner. I, who am but a little 
child, have inherited the charge of the line of government trans- 
mitted from WSn and Woo, from Ching and from K‘ang, and keep 
also thinking of their ministers w'ho w'ere able to aid them in 
the good government of the four quarters of the empire ; — the 
trembling anxiety of my mind makes me feel as if I were treading 


speak of the duties of the minister of Instrue- 
tioo. The other paragraphs stimulate Keuii-y^ 
to the discharge of them by motives drawn 
from the merits of his forefathers, and the 
services which he would render to the empire, 
m.aking his sovereign no unwortiiy descendant 
of Wftn and Woo. 

Pp. 1 — 3. Thf king speaks of the merits of 
Keun-ya's grandfather and father; of his own 
anxitly to get ministers egual to those ef his ances- 
tors ; and of his hope that Ktnn-ya would render 
him services which should prove that he was the 
worthy scion of a good stock. 1 . in' 

H i ^.-Ma San (,|| ^ ; Ming dyn.) 
gives the following definitions of & M 

if- ‘The putting forth one’s 

whole mind is called ; there is not in it the 
insincerity of a single thought; holding firm 
the way of principle is called ; there is not 
in it the incorrectness of a single action.' We 
must understand a preposition, or 

— >J5C |H name of the grand imperial 

banner. Tlie Chow Le, Bk. XXVII., makes 
tnentioD of the , or ‘ superintendent of [ 

banners,’ who had charge of all the ‘ nine flags 
or banners’ therefore, is in 

^usage used apparently as synonymous 
Commonly, however, we find it used 
with reference to the grand standard, on which 
■Were figures of the sun and moon, with figures 
of dragons, lying along its breadth, one over the j 
other head above tail. The sun and moon, | 


however, were the distinctive figures of tlie 
grand banner. It was borne aloft when the 
emperor went to sacrifice ; — see the same Bk. of 
the Cliow Le, on tlie duties of the rti ^.p2- 
The names of meritorious ministers, moreover, 
were inscribed on it during their life time, pre- 
paratory to their sharing in the sacrifices of the 
ancestral temple after their death ; — see the 
Chow Le, Bk. XXX., on the duties of the 

a)|!i,p.3. 2. if 

— it is inferred, and with reason, from the lan- 
guage of this clause, that the king had lately 
succeeded to the throne, and that this Charge 
to Kcun-ya was delivered in the early part of 
his reign. Cbronologists generally refer it to 
his 3d year. But how is it that while speaking 
of the line or clue of govt., as being transmitted 
to him from W4n and Woo, Ching and K‘ang, 
lie makes no mention of K’ang's successor, his 
own father? The prefatory note expressly 
assigns the charge to king Muh. 

— the meaning of this is, that while 

the" l ing felt that lie himself could not follow 
his predecessors passibus erquis, he thought also 
how they, so superior to him, had yet been 
assisted by very able ministers. What cause 

was there then for anxiety to him ' It- 

In the edition of the ‘Thirteen King,' for 

“Jt i ^ 

But Gan-kw6’s comment—;^ ^ jj§[ 
g;- 8 how 3 that he must have read * 
3E *iE probably crept into the text 
from Bk. XXVIII, p. 1, q.v. ^ ^ 

— see ‘ The Testamertary Charge,’ p. 25. 

M,— this representation of perilousness 


also found in the Yih King, under the diagram 
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3 on a tiger's tail, or walking upon spring ice. I now give you charge 
to assist me; be as my limbs to me, as my heart and back-bone. 
Continue their old service, and do not disgrace your grandfather 
and father. 

4 “Diffuse widely the knoivledge of the five invariable relations 
of society, and reverently seek to produce a harmonious observance 
of the duties belonging to them among the people. If you can 
be correct in your own person, none will dare to be but correct. 
The minds of the people cannot attain to the right Mean of 

5 duty ; — they must he guided by your attaining it. In the heat and 
rains of summer, the inferior people may be described as murmuring 


comp, the 

various ways in which Kaou-tsung spoke of 
YuS’s relations to him, IV , Bk. VIII., Pt. i., 
ip. 5 — 8j and also par. 11 of the ‘Yih and 
Tseih.- 

‘the old office of your fatlicrs.’ The only dif- 
fieulty is with tlie would seem to be 


and then 7^'^^ JJ^i '* ‘the old duties 
vhieli would almost seem liereditary in your 
family.’ yiiig-tft ingeniously says — 


tS: ^ tr- This par. and the 

next show that Keun-ya’s father and grand- 
father had been the miulatera of Instruction. 


P. 4. The yiecial duties of AVw/i-yft, and the 
iinpoi'iance of his extmplifffing himself ilie fessutts 
which he tantjht. , — con»p. 

Simn*8 cliarge to SeC, his minister of InstruC' 
tion,— ^ ^ ^ embraces 

.what are here called .fflt and^ij. ^ de- 
notes tlie social relations, witli tlicir obligations, 
a.s so many rnnms or unchanging rules of life ; 
^|| denotes those obligations recognised and 
obeyed as practical duties or laws of conduct, 
‘reverently.’ 

— comp. Aua. XII., xvii., 

Tlie paraplirase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation ' is interesting : — 


RiJS*:*MIEiJii*iB. 

Sii 

iiiiSIK.2 

d’-tii#? 5. Ifoio s^tiifMithy for 

the hordsiiips of the people should move KeuH'ya to 
kihom for their good, 

‘ the inferior people may be described .as 
murmuring and sigliing.’ Its is to be 
taken ae in Bk. XIII., p. 12,— M % ^ 4^’ 

, — ‘theirs indeed are hardships!’ 
As the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ says, 

a « S IS ffi ar # 
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and sighing. And so it i.s with them in the great cold of winter. 
How great are their hardships! Think of their hardships in order 
to seek to promote their ease, and the people will be tranquil. 

6 Oh ! how great and splendid were tlie plans of king WSn ! How 
greatly were they carried out by the energy of king Woo. They 
are for the help and guidance of us their descendants; — all in 
principle correct and deficient in nothing! Do you with reverence 
illustrate your instructions, and enable me to honour and follow 


4a 

—the advice here given to Keun-ya is substan- 
tially the Slime with th.it given to T'ac-keS 
by E Yin, -to ^ ^ 'If fl- The 

student will say, ‘ fiut Keuii-yawas tiie minister 
of instruction, wliosc province was the minds 
of the people, whose business was tlieir moral 
training: — how is it that he is hero directed to 
think of the difficulties of their lot, and to 
provide for their material well-being?’ In an- 
swer to this, there may be quoted fi rst the re- 
marks of Chang Urh-kca Ming 

dyn.): — ‘When the nourishment of the people 
is provided for, their moral training may be 
carried on with advantage. While they are 
groaning amid their sufferings from hunger and 
cold, it is vain to require from them to pursue 
the Mean, and discharge all the duties Ireloiig- 
ing to their various relations.’ See tiie g^. 
Next we may refer to the e.xjfositinn of the duties 
of the minister of Instruction in the 9th 3k. of 
the Chow Le, from many parts of which we might 
suppose that he was the minister of Agrienlture, 
and charged with the care of the material well- 
being of the people, rather than with what is 
commonly understood as the business of their 
education. That poverty tends to crime, and 
competency to virtue is a maxim recognised in 
China from its earliest liistory. These remarks 
seem to explain sufficiently anything that might 
seem incongruous in this par. There is no 


necessity to supjKise with Lin Che-k*e that it is 
spoken to Keun-ya, not as minister of Instruc- 
tion merely, bnt as uniting with that office 
tlic dignity of one of the A'««y, and so charged 
with •tiie harmonizing and regulating of the 
operations of Heaven and Earth’ (Bk. XX, p. 
5), able somehow therefore, and bound, to mode- 
rate the iieats of summer and the cold of 
winter. 


[In the Le Ke, Bk. p. 17, we have 

most of this par., with some trifling variations : 

H-S 


P. 6. The h iiig mentions the achierementi: of 
he dyiiu.'/y in the /•a'-t. niid Aopes not to come short 
if his f>i I ih rrsi-or.^ fry the help oj' Kcitn-ga, toko 
ikeuise will thus he shonm no itmvorthy son of 
lis fathers. —sea 

lU this quoted by Mencius, HI., Pt. VI., ix., 6. 

^ ^ ^ it % 

Zp we arc probably to understand kings Ching 
iiidK’ang. The whole =. 

^.-compare ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ f il’ 

low ever, indicates what issued from Ain and 
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the example of my immediate predecessor, to respond to and display 
the bright decree conferred on Wan and Woo: — so shall you 
be the mate of your by -gone fathers ” 

The king spoke thus; — “Keun-ya, do you take for your rule 
the lessons afforded by the former courses of your excellent fathers. 
The good order or the bad of the people depends on this. You will 
thus follow the practice of your grandfather and father, and make 
the good government of your prince illustrious.” 


Woo ; what was conferred on them. 

this danse must have refer- 
ence to Keun-ya, and not, as Gan-kwO supposed, 
both to the king and the ministers, 
are the grandfatlier and father of Keun^a, 
already referred to. Literally tlie clause is— 
‘Going back, you will match your former men.’ 


P. 7. T^e king finally urges Keun-ya to follow 
the example of his father and grandfather in the 

comp, the same phrase in 
IV., Bk. Vin., Pt. iii., p. 10. There, however, 
it denotes ‘ the former premier,’ or chief of the 


administration of Shang, while here we can 
only understand it of Keun-ya’s father and 


grandfather. —‘on this;’ i.e, your 

thus following your fathers. 


^,— the ‘Daily Explanation’ has for this:— 




[The whole of this Charge appears forced and 
exaggerated.] 
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^ ^ ^ 
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*• king spoke thus: — “Pih-keung, I, come short in virtue, 

and have now succeeded to the former kings, to occup}' the great 
throne. I am fearful and conscious of the peril of viy position. 
I rise at midnight, and think how I can avoid falling into faults. 

The Name op the Book ; ahd Date. — 

*Thc Charge to Keung.’ The prefatory 
note says that ' king Muh appointed Pih-keung 
“ -01 IE , and thereupon was made 
the ‘Charge to Keung.’ From par. 1 we learn 
that Pih-keung j^) was the name of the 
indiridnal to wlioni tlie charge was given ; the 
title therefore might have been iMZ 
or simply |^, after the analogy of 
the title of the last Booh. Ko reason can 
be given for the form of the name as we have it, 
but that it was the fancy of the compiler to call 
it so. As Lin Che*k‘e says, jj;^ fiS. 

As to the office which Pih-keung was appoint- 
ed to fill, there are two opinions. In the preface 
itiacaUed and in the Book, p. i. 


He is no doubt included among the 
of p. 6, and we must admit, therefore, the 
designation in the preface as correct. Now 
is used first for ‘servant,’ without reference to 
the nature of the service. The diet, gives tiie 
definition of the ^.-|o (E- 

‘one who tenders services,’ and illustrates this 
by a passage from the Le Ke, ^j® jS.— fk 

public officer is called £ ; an officer in the 
family is called But the character also 

means ‘a charioteer’ ^ g Tlie 


I diflft. views depend oa whether the general 
meaning or the special be supposed to predomi- 
nate in tlie case before us. 

When we refer to the Cliow Le, we find many 
officers in the dept, of the minister of War 
denominated as In Bk. XXXI., we have 

and in Bk. XXXII., we have the 

is taken here jg 
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2 Formerly, Wan and Woo were endowed with all intelligence, august 
and sage, while their ministers, small and great, all cherished 
loyalty and goodness. Their servants, charioteers, attendanst, 


and - 0^ . The student natarally, and 
I think correctly, supposes that he has in the 
of Bk. XXXI. the office of Pih keung ; 
but Gan-fewfl and Ying-ta, whose views Lin 
Clie-k-e approved of, were of opinion rather that 
he should be identified with the of Bk. 

XXXII. The duties of the are dc- 

«e ibed in many parr. He, or they — for there 
were two olficers so denominated — regulated the 
dress of the emperor on ditt’t. occasions, and the 
positions where he sliouid stand or sit. He 
received the great commands of the emperor, 
and delivered them to those for whom they 
were intended ; and conveyed on tlie other hand to 
the emperor memorials from without. He went 
before the emp. to and from andiences. These 
details are sufficient to show how close were Ids 
relations with tlie emperor, and luiw intimate 
were tlie services which he rendered. 

Tlio l^, under whom (tliougli this point 
is not so clear) appear to have been the 

, &e., mentioned above, had charge of the 
gruid carriage of the emperor, and drove him 
in it to sacrifices. Sio far they were close cnougli 
together, but tlteir relations were by no means 
so numerous and iiitiuiatc as those of tlie emp. 

and the Wliy sliould we suppose tiiat 

Pih-keuug was appointed ^ ^ and not ^ 

• 01 ' 

The only reason is that the ^ were 
great officers of the second degree (Cj? 

while the were only of the tldrd 

(~[^ There would be force in this, 

if tlie one office had been under the other. 
But tliere is iio evidence to show tliat tliis 
was the case. The two K'ungs erroneously 
supposed It was, and hence tliey were led to a 
•wrong eonelusiou about tlie office of Pih-keung. 

There were two under whom were 

4 petty servants (yJ^ g^), 6 servants for sacri- 
ficP* •§!), 12 special servants 
2 treasurers (0), 4 clerks (_^), 2 helps (>^), 

20 waiters (^), witli perliaps others. Pili- 
kenng must have been the senior or cliief of tlie 
two. Biot translates the term by, ‘Grand Do- 


nieslique.' ‘ High Cliamberlaiii ’ is the nearest 
I can come to it in English. 

[This long investigation of the office of Pih- 
keung may be wearisome to some readers. I 
thought it worth while to enter on it, because 
many Chinese critics have professed themselves 
unalile to determine tlie point. M. de Guignes, 
who had certainly read the Slioo with eare, at 
least ill Gaubil's version, strangely says, in his 
summary uf the Book, that ‘ Keung was one of 
the great officers of king Mull. He is named 

Pih-keung l>erttuse iie was chief of 

several vassal princes!’ So difficult is it, 
without prolonged and close study, to interpret 
correctly documents in this language) 

Tlie Book is only found in tlie * old text.’ 

CoNTE.Ms. King Muh represents himself as 
conscious of liis own iiicompctencics, and op- 
pressed witli a sense of tlie important duties 
devolving on him. His jircdeccssors, much 
superior to himself, were yet greatly indebted 
to the aid of the officers about tlicDi ; — liow 
much more must tliis be the case with himself! 

Ho proceeds to appoint Keung to be the Higli 
Chamberlain, that ho may guide correctly all the 
otlier servants about tlie imperial person, and so 
promote his virtue ; telling him the manner of 
men whom lie should employ, and tlie care which 
he sliouid c.xercise in Hie selection of llitui. 

Pp. I — 3. Prekinmnrytothtnppohitmvnt. 1 , 
The ktnj a yittif anxiety in the thuuyht oj' his oten 
tncojtyjetenry and hts hajh position^ 

competent in tlio 

puiut of virtue,’ Compare Kaou-tsung’s 

ill ‘The Chaige to Y’uc,’ Pt. 

i-. p. 2. iBI A ^ ^ 

•=J§ i Ts‘ae gives for tlie whole. 

MW 

see Mencius, II., Pt, I., vi. 3. Ying-t4 
says here, tliat the plirase denotes ‘ tlie coiiiino- 
tlon of the iicart M- 

‘pcrilousness.’ 

perh.ips has an adverbial force, = ‘ there- 
upon.’ 2. H dll and Won, saye os thci/ iz-c/r, 
tea-e ye tyn alhj aided hi/ the set vauts vbvul them. 

or ‘grave,’ ‘august.’ 

^ i ‘ 

who were about them, on the right and left, roiu- 
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and followers, were all men of correctness, morning and even- 
ing waiting on their sovereign’s wishes or supplying his defi- 
ciencies. Those kings, going out and coming in, vising up and sitting 
down, were thus made reverent. Their every warning and command 
was ^ good. The people yielded a reverent obedience, and the 

3 myriad regions were all happy. But I, the one man, am destitute 
of goodness, and really depend on tlie officers who have places 
about me to help my deficiencies, applying the line to my faults, 
and exhibiting my errors, thus correcting my bad heart, and 
enabling me to be the successor of my meritorious predecessors. 

4 “Now I appoint you to be High Chamberlain, to see that all be- 
longing to your department and my personal attendants are correct. 


istering and wuting ; 
otcers;’ 

j * the chaiuber- 

lains and all their ffuborUinates j 

‘all In close attendance on the 
•overeign'i person.’ Choo He remarks that an- 
ciently and in the Han dyn., ‘all who were even 
In mean offices about the sovereign were officers 
of some rank 

‘ tc accord with,’ ‘ to obey.’ ?^“giE’ 

‘ to support and correct.’ ai 

it — this is to be understood of the sovereigns. 

^ j® Wang Gan-fluh 

observes that ‘ intimations of the imperial will 
to serve as warnings were called while 
such as were to liave the force of laws were 

3. The detJarts h^» mtick store ke must be 
dependent on the ^uod neroices of those ubout hun. 


^ ‘ 
which things are made straight. We naturally 

look for a corresponding figure in but we 
do not have it. It is taken here by Gan-kwd, 
as » * to raise up.’ * to exhibit.’ Lin Che- 

k e understands by ^||, the ‘ thread which is 
used in mending rents ; ’ and he takes in the 
sense of ‘ to examine.’ 
former ardent and meritorious ones’ are Wsn 
and Woo. 

Pp. 4 — 8. The appointment of Pih-keung . — 
His eluliet, and rn/es for iheir discharge. 4. 

; — see the note on the 
name of the Book. lETmZS.- 
— the -J* need not be translated. It merely 
carries on the action of to ^L' 

^ i^uers of the High 
Chamberlain's department mentioned in the said 
note. Ts'ae taking A jE ’*^=A ^ 
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that you may strive to promote the virtue of your sovereign, and 

5 together supply my deficiencies. Be careful in choosing your • 
officers. Do not employ men of artful speech and insinuating 
looks, men whose likes and dislikes are ruled by mine, one-sided 

6 men and flatterers ; but employ good men. When these household 
officers are correct, their sovereign will be correct ; when they are 
flatterers, the sovereign will consider himself a sage. The sove- 
reign a virtue and his want of it depend equally on those officers. 

7 Cultivate no intimacy with flatterers, nor get them to fill the 
offices of my ears and eyes;~they will lead their sovereign to 


would yet include among them the Tarious of- 
ficers of the carriages who were under the 
"JSs §2’ I said, we saw to be wrong. 

The here can hare nothing to do with the 
carriages I have my doubts, indeed, whether 
it should be translated ‘charioteers’ in p 2 
, ‘cultivate together.’ is used as 
, Mencius, I., Pt. I., i., 
3. Wang Ts'eaou says on it; — -fc 'jfr 

^ ^ ^ • 5 . now KfuT,g 

should be careful in selecting his officers. 


W ' / IM’ ‘friends,’ ‘compan- 

ions, ‘ brother officers.’ • But we must take the 
term here as meaning the subordinate officers 
of the Chamberlain’s dept. It would appear 
from this that, under the Chow dyn., it was the 
business of every head of a dept, to select all 
the members of it. There were, no doubt, 
general principles for his guidance, but it was 
his to choose the men. 

see ‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ p. 3. 
.^.-see Ana.. XVI., jv. Ts‘ae defines thorn 


-w A w ^ 

in Bk. XiX., p, 9, ■a* ^ qj 

6. 7'A<i importance of having correct 
wen about the sovereign. we may 

translate this here by ‘ household officers.* 

.... ta .hi, 

^ — ‘Sages himself,’ = smMm- 

7. Vhe king tewns JCeting agaitt against 
having anything to do with jiaUerers. 
see Pt. IV., Bk. VIII , Pt. ii., 5. 

^eeBk.XIX.,p.20. ^ Z 

g,— ‘ to get them to fill the offices of the cars 

and eyes. The king must in a great measure 
hear w ith the ears and see with the eyes of those 
about him. See the phrase 
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8 disregard the statutes of the former kings. If you choose your men 
not for the goodness of their personal qualities, but for the sake of 
their bribes, the offices will thus be all made of no effect. Your 
great want of reverence for 3 mur sovereign will be apparent, and 
to you I will impute the blame.” 

9 The king said, “Oh! be reverent! Ever help your sovereign 
to follow the regular laws of duty tMch he should exemplify." 


in Men^ VI,, Ft. I,, xv., 2 . 8 . Lei Keung 

choote kis offictrt on iht ground of whai tht>j ort^ 
and not for what they have or can give him. 
ii here =» ‘ to bribe,’ * a bribe.' 

A ^ "n ’ ^ ^ ^.-this u «d- 

drested directly to Pih-kcung. — ‘If it be not 
the man in whom is the excellence, but it is the 
bribe in which you see the excellence.’ Gan-kwo 
missed the' point and terseness of the language: 


' ‘ to make void,’ ‘ to leave as it were 

empty.’ This is diflTt. from its use in Bk. IX., 
pp. 6, 17. Perliaps Bk. XII., p. 10, 


should be explaiued in accordance with this 
text. 

P 9. The conclusion, = 

‘ the regular or constant laws of conduct,’ which 
the sovereign should observe. 

CoNXLUDiKc Notb. Tho character of king 
Muh does not stand high vith Chinese hi^- 
torians. Towards the end of his long reign, 
for 5.5 years are assigned to him, he took it into 
his head that he should travel, «;tl)out any 
definite purpose of usefulness, all over the em- 
pire, wherever he could go. He did not prove 
the man that the critics say might have been 
expected from the language of his Charges to 
Keuii-ya and Pih-kcung. Lin Che-k'e thinks 
his fallings olf have been exaggerated. To my 
mind these two addresses betray a tendency to 
exaggeration, and betoken a feebleness of mind. 
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I. In reference to the charge to the prince of Leu ; — When the 
king had enjoyed the throne till he was the age of a hundred 
years, he gave great consideration to the appointment of punish- 
ments, in order to restrain the people of all quarters. 


Iktbodcctort Note. The two last Books, 
there was reason to belieTe, were to be referred 
to the commencement of king Muh’s reign ; this, 
we learn from the Book itself, was the work of 
its cloae, when the king was not less than a 
century old. Daring the half century that he 
occupied the throne, the House of Chow went 
on to decline. Acc. to Sie-ma Ts'een, the king 
would engage in hostilities with the wild tribes 
round about, contrary to the counsels of his 
advisers, losing consequently the former rever- 
ence with which they had regarded the sovereigns 
of Chow, and the good-will also of many of the 
princes. As to the character of his enactments 
about punishments, which were the work of his 
hundr^th year, opinions are greatly divided, 
some critics condemning it so much that they 
cannot understand why Confucius gave the 
Book a place in the Shoo. I will reserve tlie 
expression of a judgment in the case till we 
have considered its different parts in detail. 

The Name of the Book. — 
ftrinet of Leu upon Punishments,' or ‘The 
Fanishments of th* prince of Leu.’ The Pre- 
fatory note says that ' Leu received the orders 
of king Mnh to set forth the lessons of Hea on 
the redemption of punishments, and there was 
made Leo oh Pukishhehts (see page. 13., n. 
64). We can hardly say that any of this appears 
in the Book, for L«u, or the prince of Leu, is 
mentioned only once. The king is the speaker 
throughout. Nothing is said of Hea. We may 
accept the tradition, however, that Leu was 
aCuh's minister of Crime, and Uiat the regula- 


tions. which the king announces had in the first 
place been digested by him. 

g IS to be taken as = ‘The prince 

of Leu,’ being itself the name of a principality, 
the place of which cannot be clearly ascertained. 
The Book is quoted in the Le Xe several times, 
and in other works, by the name of 
‘The Punishments of the prince of Poo.’ Indeed 
this was the prevailing name of it during the 
Han dynasty. The truth seems to be, that the 
desceridants of the prince of Leu were appoint- 
ed to the principality of Foo, and their territorial 
title was transferred to him and to this Book. 

The Houses of Ts‘e (^), Shin (^), Hen 

snd Foo Cj^). all traced their descent to 
Yaou’s president of the Four Eminences, sur- 
named Keang ,^)* He or his son was to 
the great Yu ‘a minister who serred the pur- 
pose of his heart and backbone* 

P )• In this way the surname of ^ arose 
ai^ng his descendants, and was retained by the 
princes of Ts^e, the most distinguished family 
of tiiera. Possibly the prince of Leo, with whom 
we have here to do, may have had the same 
title from his importance to king Muh. How- 
ever this may be, was the older and the 

proper title of this Book. Mih Teih quotes it 
by that name. It was found in both the texts 
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Contents. I confine myself for the present 
to the account of these given in the ‘Complete 
Digest.' — ‘Par. 1 is the historiographer's account 
of the circumstances in which these lessons on 
punishments were made. Parr. 2 — 12 relate 
the lessons of antiquity for the information of 
the judges and princes, being a historical resume 
which it was important for them to be acquaint- 
ed with. Par. 13 is addressed .specially to the 
princes, admonishing them of the diligence and 
carefulness to be employed in the tise of pnnish- 
ments. Parr. H — 20 tell them how they should 
proceed in that use so as to make punishments 
a blessing. Par. 21 insists again on the rever- 
ence with which punishments should be employ- 
ed. The last par. is addressed to future genera- 
tions. and directs them to the ancient models, 
that punishments may never be but a blessing 
to the empire. Throughout the Book, “ v irtue ” 
and “exact adaptation” are the terms which 
carry the weight of the meaning. Virtvt must 
underlie the use of punishments, and exact 
adaptation will be the manifestation of it ’ 

•ife. >1' * fii -tfc) 


It will be teen that I have divided the king’s 
address into six chapters, each of which com- 
mences with the words — ‘The king said.' This 
differa only in one trifling point from the 
amngement of the ‘ Complete Digest.’ 


Ch. I. P. 1. Ibtroduction : — The time and 

OBJECT FOR WHICH THE ANKOCNCEMEMT ABOUT 

rutiianMERTa was made. Q 

this clause has no syntactical connection with 
the rest of the par. Ts-ae says that the char- 
acters are used in the same way as 
in ‘The Charge to Yue,’ Pt. ii., p. 1 ; but the 
student will perceive that the cases are not at 


all analogous. is an integral 

part of the par. where it stands, and supplies 
the nominaUve to the first verb in the par. 
which follows. We may suppose that the prince 
of Leu had rereived charge to digest the subject 
of punishments in acc. with his own views and 
those of king Muh; that he had done so; and 
that the king published the result as is subse- 
quently narrated. In this way we may give 


meaning which appears in the 

translation. 


It is not certain how the rest of the par. 
ought to be pointed. Should and 
be joined together and stand intermediately 
between what precedes and what follows, quali- 
fying more especially what follows? or should 

we put a stop at joining it to ^ 
W M an adv., qualifying 

? Gan-kwd took the former method, in 
which he is followed by Ts‘ac, who says that 
is the designation of one who is old, with 
the weakness and mental disorders of age 

he defines, after 
Gan-kw6, by ‘ sudden,' * neglectful,' and 


subjoins Mencins ' account of it, 

‘Pursuing the chase 
without satiety is what I call being wild;’ — 
see Men. I., Pt. II., iv. 7. On this construc- 
tion, the two characters arc strongly condemna- 
tory of the king’s character, and would go to 
show that the enactments about punishment 
which the Book relates were stigmatised by the 
historiographer as made by him in his dotage, 
and the licentiousness of his reign. Leu Tsoo- 
heen and Ch-in Leih, whose opinions are ap- 
pended in Yung-ching's Shoo, construing 
and U^ether like Ts’ae, yet endeavour to 
make them have a d'lfft. bearing on the state- 
ment which follows ;— but nnsuc- 

cessfulty. 

Soo Sliih adopted the second method of point- 
ing which I have indicated. He put a stop 

at and joined % to the verb as an 
adv., signifying ‘greatly;’ — referring, in sup- 
port both of the construction and of that mean- 
ing of to the words of Yn in the ‘Yih 

and Tseih.,’ p. 8, It 5SE .S ± # 

kept planning with all my might my labi^ on 
the land.’ I have followed this view in the 
translation. Ts'ae admits that it is ingenious 
and admissible ^1^), saying, however, that 
‘the character alone is one of condemnation ’ 

latter criticism he is incorrect. 'We have the 
character used by Shun of himself in ‘ The 
Counsels of Yn,’ p. 9, where it simply expresses 
the fact of his great age, and I do not think 
that we are to seek for any other meaning for 
it in the text. 

The general rhythm of the par. also s.Ttisfles 
me that Shih’s construetion is to be preferred, 
unless indeed we should introduce a before 

m as Keang Shing does, bnton ins-jfiBcient au- 
thority. Thus taken, the historiogaprher in this 
par. indicates neither censure nor approbation 
of king Muh's labours on the subject of punish- 
ments; and this is a recommendation of the 
view. 

It still remains to direct attention to the 
pecnliarity of the language—.^ ^ 

0^, which, on the analogy of Bk. XV^ p. 4, 
et ai.. and most naturally too, would be under- 
stood as saying that king Muh occupied the 
throne for a hundred years. Such a view has 
its supporters. Wang Ch‘ung, for instance, 

maintains it, in 

adding that Muh lived altogether to the age 
of about 140. This cannot be admitted. Ste- 
rna Ts‘een says he was 50 when he succeeded to 
the throne, and iliat he reigned 55 years. 

3^ has a meaning here intermediate between 


that in Bk. XX. 

11,.=^ tit. 


p , p. 22, and that in XX., p. 
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II. The king said, “According to the teachings of ancient times, 
Ch‘e-yew was°the first to produce disorder, which spread among 
the common people, till all became robbers and murderers, owl- 
like in their conduct, traitors and villains, snatching and filching, 
dissemblers and oppressors. 


Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 11. The FIRST PART OF THE 
king’s Address ; — Ixtroductokv. The first 

KISE OF DISORDER IN THE EXPIRE ; THE CASE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF MeaOU ; HOW ShCN DEALT 
WITH THEM ; AND HOW HE WENT ON TO LABOUR 
BE ms MINISTERS FOR THE PEOPLE, ENDING 
WITH THE SUBJECT OF PONISHMENTS. 2. CA‘«- 

gew, the Jirtt author of ditorder iu the empire. 

, — this clause is ettuivalent to 

the Q with which the Canons 

of Yeou and Shun commence. may be 

taken with Woo Ch‘ing, as ‘an introductory 
particle.’ Then ^|j=.'From of old 

there are the lessons.’ Gaubil translates — 

‘ Seion Us anciens documents.' But that is more 
than the text says. He adds in a note, — ‘These 
ancient documents are without doubt some 
books of history which subsisted in the time of 
king Muh.’ Possibly so ; but then we know 
nothing about them, their author, or their 
authority. There has been no allusion hitherto 
in the Shoo, if we except the words of Shun in 
tlie ‘ Yih and Tscih,’ p. 4, to anything anterior 
to the time of Yaou ; and here all at once king 
Muh carries us, as will be seen, three centuries 
farther back, eren to before the year I of the 

calendared liistory of the empire. 

— ‘ first produced disorder.’ indicates 
that the ‘disorder’ was ‘rebellion,’ resistance 
to the Powers that were of the time. ¥ 

K’ = ‘ the quiet orderly people.’ 

— see the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 20. 

— ‘ the 15^ (probably the owl) watches 
its opportunity,’ says Ch‘ing, ‘to dart on its 
prey. So vividly are the ways of those robbers 

and murderers represented.’ = 

‘dissemblers,’ has several meanings 

in the diet., one or two of which would suit the 
connection here, while others are of an antago- 
nistic meaning. Ts‘ae and Woo Ch'iug accept 
that of ‘murderers,’ which I have 

modified to distinguish it from 

Ch‘e-yew, to whom the bad eminence of bein 
the first rebel is here assigned, can hardly 1 


considered a historical personage. 'The two 
characters of the name may be translated — ‘The 
Stupid and Extraordinary.’ According to Sie- 
ma Ts'een, when the power of the descendants 
of Shin-nung, the second of the five Tee, irith 
whom he commences his history, was declining, 
great confusion prevailed, and the princes all 
turned their arms ng-ninst one another. Then 
the star of Hwang-te began to rise, and the well 
inclined gathered around him as their leader. 
Of ail the princes Ch‘e-yew was the most 
violent and oppressive. He attempted to seixe 
the imperial power, when Hwang-te took the 
field against him, and put him todeath after three 
engagements, and himself superseded the House 
of Shin-nnng. Many fables about dragons, 
mists, and the invention of the compass, have 
! been mixed up by subsequent writers with the 
I struggle between Hwang-te and Cli‘e-yew. 

One tradition, indeed, makes Ch‘e-yew later 
than Hwaug-te. Gan-kwO says he was ‘the 
ruler of Kew-le’ (^ ^ ^ ; and in 

tlm @ ^ 'Jv’ 

le became disorderly and vicious during the 
decay of Shaou-haou’ 

^ -di’ ^ il ^v)- 

haou was the son of liwung-tc. It is true that 
Gan-kw<5 says, on the next par., that ‘ Ch’e-yew 
was destroyed by Hwang-te;’ but the impres- 
sion which we get from the Q is that 
the speaker conceived of the first interruption 
of good order and vritue as having taken place 
in t)ie time of Shaou-haou. 

The authority of Confucius again is pleaded 
for making Ch‘e-ycw a common man, and the 

greediest of all men ( it E 

See Wang Ming-shing, in loc. 

Sec also the 16th chapter of Premare's prelimi- 
nary discourse, prefixed to Gaubil’s Shoo-king, 
where he has given all the information that 
Lo Peih lias collected about Ch’e- 

yew in his 

I pass on from this par. to the next with 
two remarks. — First, It Is not clear far what 
purpose king Muh commences his discourse of 
punishments with this mention of Ch‘e-yew'. 
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“Among the people of Meaou, they did not use the power of 
good, but the restraint of punishments. They made the five 
punishments engines of oppression, calling them the laws. They 
slaughtered the innocent, and were the first also to go to excess 
in cutting off the nose, cutting off the ears, castration, and 
branding. All who became liable to those punishments were dealt 
with without distinction, no difference being made in favour of 


Perhaps he meant to indicate, as the ‘Daily 
Explanation’ says, that it was this rebel who 
first gave occasion for the use of punislimeut 

at all. A ^1) M Eil) 

Second, It is plain that at the commencement 
of human history Chinese tradition placed a 
period of innocence, a .season when order and 
virtue ruled in men’s atfiiirs. 

Pp. 3, 4. Tht wickedness of the people of 
Meaou; and the excessive use of punishments annmg 
them. The king appears to pass over a period 
of three or four hundred years; and from the 
time of Ch‘e-yew, anterior, acc. to the prevail- 
ing accounts, to the invention of the cycle by 
Hwang-te, he conies down to the time of Shun. 
So, it will be seen, we must understand these and 
the following paragraphs. — I do 

not see how we can take these characters other- 
wise than in the translation. K'ang-shing says 
that they mean ‘the ruler of Kew-le.’ ‘The 
jirinceso denominated,’ he says, ‘giving trouble 
in the days of Sh.iou-haou, was dealt with by 
Chiien-heuh — afterwards the succes- 

sor to the throne, — w ho put Kew-le to death, and 
removed a portion of his family to the outskirt.s 
of theempire on the ivest. There they reappeared 
as the chiefs of San-iucaou, and in the reign of his 
successor Kaou-sin or the em- 
peror Kuh B.c. 2.431. disphayed their 

hereditary wickedness, when it devolved finally 
on Yaou to take them in hand. 3^ 


P«^'8rce of the 

chicfs'of the ilcaou is ingenious, but I can only 
regard it as a fancy of the learned scholar. 
Eijually fanciful is his explanation of the char- 

acter as applied to the ruler of the Meaou, 
that it is indicative of contempt, and stigmatises 
him as no better than one of the common herd. 
Gan-kwo, who is followed bv Woo Ch‘ing, for 
gives — ^ ^ ‘the ruler of 

San-meaou." As I said above, I do not see how 
this can be allowed. Of course it is the ruler 
or rulers who are spoken of. and this can be 
iudicated, as I have done, by using the indefinite 

they as the subject of m- « $■ 

Mmm , — the meaning of this seems to be 

that given by Gan-kwii, — 

(Hitmaw ‘ they did not use what 
was good to transform the people, but restrain- 
ed them by heavy punishments.’ 

— we cannot be surprised that 
some of the critics should argue from this that 
the invention of ‘the five punishments' is here 
attributed to the chiefs of the Meaou. But the 
conclusion is not warranted by the language, 
nor by historv. ‘The five punishments' — eat- 
ing off the nose, and the ear. castration, branding, 
and death — are ail lecognised by Shun ( Can. of 
Shun, p. 111. They used those same punish- 
ments in iMeaon, but excessively and more 
barbarously. The use of and sufficient- 
ly show till.' to be all that is taught in this par. 
See the remarks of Ch'in Leih in the 

Ch ing gives it. ^ ^ t?n ^ ^ 

(‘they killed and slaughtered’) 
, — this was the way in which they 
abused the heaviest punishment, that of death. 
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4 those who could offer some excuse. The mass of the people were 
gradually affected by this state of things, and became dark and dis- 
orderly. Their hearts were no more set on good faith, but they 
violated their oatlrs and covenants. The multitudes who suffered 
from the oppressive terrors, and were in danger of being murdered, 
declared their innocence to Heaven. God surveyed the people, and 
there was no fragrance of virtue arising from them, but the rank 
odour of their cruel punishments. 

5 “The great emperor compassionated the innocent multitudes who 
were in danger of being murdered, and made the oppressor’s feel the 


^ ?BJ> ‘cMtration.’ 
The char, was originally written 

~T^ tliia was the way in which 

they abuscil the four punishments just men- 
tioned. K'ang-shing takes here = w.- 
Titt: fi)! but I prefer to 

retain the meaning of as in tlie transla- 


tion. on the extent 

of s liere, see on the next par. (read 

tseen, 1st tone) = ^f ‘were soaked and 
dyed.’ The shows how tlie in- 

flnence was communicated from one to another. 

^ ^ tShing edits 

‘tile heart;’ tlie centre of the man. 
Ch'in King says: — ^ 

M sfi. j 

upside down,’ governs and J hardly 

know how to construe 'I’s'ac's 
gafflisa. Sliing quotes, in illustra- 
tion of the sentiment, from the 

— ^ woi,s,-^ ^ lb ‘4t> W 


1^ ~JX **■ 

11. On the meaning of see XXI., p. 3. 

^ jg.-'what the pun- 
ishments sent forth to be smelt was only a rank 
odour.’ ’i’s‘ce says :— Ml ^ ^ 

[For the first port of par. 3, we find in Mih’s 

K ® ^ ^ klj Hi), til dE 

nzmsm The critics say tiiat 

^ % **’'* ^ *«'® 

all sounded Tike each other. Kven if we should 

admit this, how do we have ^|J for and 
fgforjt’. 

The same pass, appears in the Le Ke, Hk. 
p. 3, in a form which is somewhat 

HU H.ffifIBlI 
^•flJaj|i).tSftaL«^» 
Hfti 


Pp. 5 II. I/i)w the Jhftaovites were 
with ; the evih produced Ay them remedied ; at»d the 
system oj punishments ih the empire put into a 
saiis/actory state. ^ 5 The iiiiportant ques* 
tion in connection with tliis paragraph is as to 
the emperor whom we are to understand by 

M#- K’aug.shing, followed of course by 
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terrors of his majesty. He restrained SiXiA finally extinguished the peo- 
ple of Meaou, so that they should not continue to future generations. 

6 Then he commissioned Ch‘ung and Le to make an end of the com- 
munications between earth and heaven, and the descents of spirits 
ceased. From the princes down to the inferior officers, all helped 
with clear intelligence the spread of the regular principles of duty, 

7 and the solitary and widows were no more disregarded. The great 
emperor with an unprejudiced mind carried his inquiries low down 
among the people, and the solitary and wndows laid before him 
their complaints against the Meaou. He sought to aw'e the people 
by his virtue, and all were filled with dread ; he proceeded also to 


KeanK Sliincf and Wang Ming-shing ihcught 
that in this par. and the ne.xt it was Chuen- 
heuh who was the subject, after which the 
discourse turns to Yaou. Gan kwO, wlio is foil, 
by Woo Cli'ing. makes the emperor to be Yaou 
all through. Neither view is admissible. The 
things spoken of in parr. 8, 9, can only be ascrib- 
ed to Shun. TjT beginning of p. 8, 

connects it so closely with p. 7, that weean only 
understand Shun to be the !^. And 

as there is no intimation of tliat ^ 
being diffl. frtMi the person indic.ated by the 
same title in par. 5, we must believe that Shun 
wlio is the principal subject in all the rest of 
this chapter is there intended. This is the view 
of Ts'ae, after Lin Chc-k‘e. 

We get from what is said of the Meaou in 
these parr, a higher idea of tliem and their 
prince than is commonly entertained. From 
king Muh's language I judge that Shun had in 
him a powerful rival, and that the struggle 
which lasted through the reigns of Yaou, Shun, 
and Yu was of a dynastic nature. The chief of 
San-meaou was more than the head of a bar- 
barous horde. He was a dangcn)U5 rival for 
the throne. The • i)eople ' ineutioncd in p. 4, were 
probable the pcojile of the empire generally. 

, — we must take 

here as in the last par. 

— the measures referred to in the ‘ Cun. 
of Shun.' pp. 12 and 27, are thus described. The 


‘ Uailv Explanation ’ gives ; — H' 

7^ 1^ ‘his par. seems 

to interpose a dithculty in the way of the view 
which 1 have adopted above, that it is Shun 
who is to be understood as ‘ the emperor’ in all 
this chapter. W^e read nothing in the Shoo of 
his appointing any ministers to do the work 
here spoken of. No Ch’ung and Lc were officers 
of his. Nor do they appear among the ministers 
of Yaou, though it is attempted to identify 

Chhing with He and Le with Ho 

The passage formeil the subject of a conversa- 
tion in the lifetime of Confucius, between king 

Ch-nou(_^3£ B c. 614 — 488) of Tsoo and one 
of his ministers, called Kwan Yih-foo 

• What is meant,’ asked the king, ‘ by 
what is said in one of the Books of Chow about 
Ch'ung and Le, that they really brought it 
about that there was no intercourse between 
heaven and earth ? If they had not done so, 
would people have been able to ascend to 

minister replied 


VOL. 111. 


75 
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that that was not the meaning of the language 
at all, and he proceeded to give his own view 
of it at great length, and to the following effect : 
— Anciently, the people attended to the dis- 
charge of their duties to one another, and left 
the worship of spiritual beings — seeking inter- 
course with them, and invoking and effecting 
their descent on earth — to the otficers who were 
appointed for that purpose. In this way things 
proceeded with great regularity. The people 
minded their own afl'airs, and the spirits minded 
theirs. Tr.inquillity and prosperity were the 
consequence. But in the time of Shaou-haou, 
through the lawlessness of Kewde, n change 
took place. The people intruded into the func- 
tions of the rcgulatois of the spirits ant! their 
worship. They left their duties to their fellow- 
men, .tnd tried to bring down spirits from above. 
The spirits themselves, no longer kept in check 
and subjected to rule, made their appearance 
all irregularly and disastrously. All was con- 
fusion aud calamity, when Chucn-heiih took 
the case in hand. He appointed Chmiic. the 
minister of the South, to the supeuntendency 
of heavenly things, to prescribe the rules for 
the spirits, and Lc, the minister ol Fire (or of 
the North), to the superintendeney of earthly 
things, to prescribe the rules for Ibe people. 

jE S «1 ^ iS 

-TE) W] iljj ^ 

In this way both spirits and people were 
brought hack to their former regular courses, 
and there was no unhallowed intevfoienre of 
the one with the other. This was the work de- 
scribed in tile text, — 'the bringing to an end 
the communication between earth and heaven.’ 
Subsequently, the chief of San-ineaou showed 
himself a Kew-le redivivu.':. till Yaoii called forth 
the descend.nnts of Ch ung and Le who had not 
forgotten the virtue andfunctionof theirfathers, 
and made them take the case in hand again. 

From the details of this strange passage of 
which I have given a summary, it would appear 
that the speaker considered that the Ch'ung 
and Le of the text were ministers of Yaoii' 
descended from those of Chueii-heuh ; and this 
has given rise to the opinion which I have 
aUuded to on p. 3. of ‘ The Canon of Yaoii.’ that 
this was the ancestry of the minister He and lio 
who are mentioned there. 


Tliat opimon is without a tittle of satisfac 
tory eydcncc. Acc. to Yih-foo’s statements 
Ln ungs function was that of the minister o 
Religion, and Le's that of the minister of In 
struciion, while Ha and l!o were simply minis 
ters of astronomy, and their descendants coiilinui 
to appear as such in the reign of Ch‘ung-k‘ang 
^e grandson of Yu, long after we know t,l,.a 
men of other families were appuinted to the twi 
important ministries in question. Oaubil’s specu 
lations about the employment of the asiroiiomc 
in the Ume of Yaou, not only to calculate an< 
observe the motions of the hcavenlv bodies bu 
'^ith conjurors, f.ilse worship 
&c fall to the ground j-see • Le Chou-king,’ , 
292. n. 1. He says also, that as Chung and lai ar. 
the same as He and Ho, it we suppose that Slim 
la spoken of here, we must assumi 

that he gave those othcers a new commission 
But if we were to aUow that it is Yaou who ii 
spoken of, which I have shown on the last par li 


be inadmissible, we should have the same dif- 
ficulty « ith the statement of which I began 
this note. Ch'ung and Le are nowhere in the 
previous parts of the Shoo, or in any other 
reliable documents of history, mentioned as 
ofiicers of his, any more than of Shun. I do 
not sec that any light can be thrown on the 
passage. The statements of Kwan Yih-foo in 

the ^ =^- .are entitled to little or no considera- 
tion. 


I have translated 
this aud the rest of the par. after Ts'ae. The 
‘Daily Explanation’ gives for it: — 

**’.««/ Sr*. 

iliS. # ilv iS iSi rTf- # # 

K. The meaning i,s, thst through the reforms 
introduced by Ch'ung and Lc,a general reforma- 
tion among all the higher classes was produced. 
Prince.' and inferior officers co-operated with 
those ministers, and the way was opened for 
tile poorest and most helpless of the people to 
make their complaints and distresses known to 
the emperor. A foundation is thus laid for the 
with which the next 
pur. commences. It will be observed how nil 
this agrees with the view' of little less than a 
dy nastic struggle between Shun and the Meaou. 


[Kcang Shiiig follows 

* 1 ^* > and edits to the end of p. 8 

on a very unsatisfactory authority, that of Mih 
Teih, in whose |i^ pj^, we read;— Q 

WitSH.M'S'SIMTa' 


P. 7. How Shun proceeded to remedy and remove 
the evils injlicted by the Meaou. 
with a clear mind.’ Ts‘ae gives for 

it, — ‘ with an unprejudiced miud.* 


IS 


here* 




‘ pleas,’ ‘ accusations.’ 


'25' this is understood to bo a dc- 
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8 enlighten them by his virtue, and all were enlightened. And he 
charged the three chiefs to labour with compassionate anxiety in 
the people’s behalf. The baron E delivered the statutes of ceremony, 
to prevent the people from rendering themselves obnoxious to 
punishment. Yu reduced to order the water and the land, distin- 
guishing by name the hills and rivers. Tseih spread abroad a know- 
ledge of husbandry, so that the people could largely cultivate the 
admirable grains. When the three chiefs had accomplished their 


scription of Shun’s method of governing the 
people, in opposition to the wicked wnys of the 

Mcaou. Ts‘.e 

jaSiiW’S-K 

^ These clauses 

are quoted in the Le Ke, Bk. p. 34. 

where it is added ^ ^ 

Sp., Ch'in Sze-k‘ae remarks that 
this is a clear testimony that Shun is the empe- 
ror spoken of. It certainly shows that that 
opinion has the whatever 

weight may be attached to it. 

P. 8. How S/iun proceeded in the work of 
government bg means of his ministers. The ‘ three 
princes or chiefs, are tlioso immediately 
mentioned. 

‘to carry out their merits in 
pninfal anxiety for the people.' This is Ts'ae’s 
explanation of the phrase, and is better than 

Woo Ch‘ing’8, whosays: — • 

^0 ?• 23- The 

‘statutes’ which E delivered were of course 
those of what are there called ‘ the three cere- 
monies,’ — all the canons of religious worship. I 

am not able to construe IfrRIf W- <=- 
kw« defines by ‘ to decide,’ and gives 

forlhe •hol.i-.fg ^ T 1ft Si R' 

understanding to mean 

‘ the laws ’ of propriety or ceremony. But such 
a meaning of may be at once rejected in 


this place. Soo Shih, Wang Kang-chin ( 
;^)-«nd a host of critics, go about in vain to 
defend it by trying to show that rules of propriety 
and penal laws are essentially the same thing ; 
—seethe and the MaYung 

and K'ang Shing seem to have read 

‘wise,’ ‘knowing.’ Taking that term here as a 
verb, we get the meaning — ‘and made the people 
wise on the subject of punishments in which 
interpretation few will acquiesce. Wang Ming- 

shing, defending this reading, says : — 

But he thus avoids saying 
anything on mm- Ts'ae gives for the 

clause— 0 ^ ‘ 

the perversity of the people,’ in the .«ame way 
eschewing the most perple.xing characters. The 
‘Daily Explanation,’ however, after extending 

bis words just quoted, adds — 

Jfl] Woo Ch‘ing comes nearest to an 


admissible construction of the passage: 

baron E taught the people the 


rules of ceremony, so that they were observers 
of propriety, and did not pursue punishable 
ways, thus shutting up the path by which the 
people, entering on it, would have been led to 
punishment.’ The translation follows this in- 


terpretation. lU 

intended the naming of the mountains and 
rivers.’ Keang Shing gives a more specific 
meaning to making it vrr -jfr pj j|| 

‘he appointed the spirits who should preside 
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9 work, it was abundantly well with the people. The minister of Crime 
exercised among the people the restraint of punishments, in exact 
10 adaptation to each offence, to teach them to reverence virtue. The 
greatest gravity and harmony in the sovereign, and the greatest in- 
telligence in those below him, thus shining forth to all quarters of the 
empire, all were rendered diligent in cultivating their virtue. Hence, 
if anything more were loanted, the clear adjudication of punishments 
effected the regulation of the people, and helped them to observe the 


over the niountnin* and rivers, and arranged 
their sacrifices.’ This is not necessary. Ying-lil 
observes that the hills and rivers being as old 
as heaven and earth themselves, they ought to 
hare had names Ud’ore this ; but Yu’s regulation 
of the waters constituted a new era. Old things 
were passed away, and the names of those 
objects were perhaps lost, so that Yu named 
them anew 1 Certainly, the eldest names of tlie 
mountains and streams of a country are those 
given by the first inliabitants ; as the Chinese 
believe that their hills and rivers got their 
names from Yu, this is to us a strong evidence 
that the country was first peopled,or &gan to be 
occupied, in his time. On the workof Tseih, ; 
see 'Can, of Shun,’ p, 18. llis appointment 
there has precedence of that of the baron E, and 
so has tliat of Kaou-yaou as the minister of 
crime. This is a not unimportant point of dif- 
ference between the more ancient document and 
these statements of king Muh. — ‘eent 

dow n ; ’ here = ‘ taught the knowledge of.’ 

^ is taken os in’ ‘The Great Plan.’ 

ji-4' 

‘<^ueut,’ ‘abundant,’ or, as a noun, 

• alflueiice,’ ‘ prosperity.’ The ‘Daily Explana- 

p. 9, The apfmitttment of the minister of Crime, 
and the object of it. The minister of Crime was 
Kaou-yaou. In the ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 20, as 
here, he is simply called [Under the 

Han dynasty, however, the passage appears 
with instead of 

m.ZT ‘ restrained —regulated- the peo- 
ple in the midat of punishments snrround- 
ed them with punishments. TTiis was done 
however, not with the design of punishing them 


but, as is subjoined, ‘ to teach them to rever- 
ence virtue,’ so that punishments thould bo 
unnecessary. Keang Shing edits ^ ; and he 
and others make the word emphatic, meaning 
‘ punishments exactly adapted to the degree 
of the offence’ 

$ ^ !$)• “ refining; 

but it may be admitted. 

From king Muh’s tlius separating Kaou-yaou 
from the ‘lliree princes’ in the last par., both 
emperors and people have at difft. times bran led 
to piaoe the minister of Crime on a lower level 
tlian the other great ministers of State. Kaou- 
yaou was certainly no inferior man with Shun. 
Nor was he so in the estimation of Mnb. He 
is mentioued by him last, as it was his object 
to make all his pievious statements converge to 
the subject of punishments. 

P. 10, The happy results of this govt, of Shun. 

is descriptive of Shun ; 

of hifi ministers. These 
two clauses are the subjects of the next— 
; and the effects on all the 

people are told in 

Notwithstanding all tliia happy influence on 
tile people, there was yet room for tlie warning 
use of ponisliments, as intimated in 

~f\ *77- ’^his is tlie common mterpreta* 
tion of the paragraph. 'The 
here is mor e fav ourable to the pregnant mean* 
ing of the , on wliich 1 have spoken in the 
last par. The only critic of note who takea a 
difft. view of the several clauses is Woo Ch‘ing. 
He takea tliem all after 
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regular duties of life. In examining criminal cases, the otficers exe- 
cuted the law not only against the powerful, but also against the 
wealthy. They were all reverence and caution. They had no occa- 
sion to make choice of words in reference to their conduct. The 
virtue of Heaven was attained to by them; from them was the 
determination of so great a matter as the lives of men. In their low 
sphere they yet corresponded to Heaoen^ and enjoyed its favour.” 


descriptive of the ministers and princes : — 

IS ingenious; but the ordinary view is to be 
preferred. 

P. 11. The impartiality of the administration 
of justice under Shun. 

‘the officers presiding over criminal 
causes,’ under Kaou-yaou. ^ (== 

‘ they not only carried out 
the law against the powerful, but also against 
those who ofiercd bribes, i.c., they were neither 
bent by terrors nor seduced by gain.’ This 
seems to be the meaning, tho’ the language has 
been variously interpreted. Lin Che-k‘e, for 
instance, makes it an indignant expression of 
contempt against minions of justice, especial- 
ly among the Meanu, who gratified their own 
spleen and pride by the terrors with which their 
ofiice investwl them, or sought to enrich them- 
selves by taking bribes.— H, ^ 

jtM w«ii 

f 

iSj ^ ‘in their persons — conduct 
— there was nothing which they could not tell, 
nothing about which it was necessary first to I 


make choice of words, and then to speak.’ 

~7^ ~ 7 ^, — it would seem necessary to 
explain these clauses of the officers in criminal 
causes. Gan-kwO did so, and expounds: — 

(it will be seen he does not interpret 
the p.-ir. historically) ^ ^ g 

This is not very perspicuous, but by the 
help of Ying-tS’s paraphrase and glosses we 
can see that the pass, was supposed to say ‘that 
all judges, with the reverence and caution men- 
tioned, being just and impartial like Heaven, 
made for themselves a great decree, securing 
long life and other prosperity, responding to 

the mind of Heaven, throughout 
the empire.’ This is very vague and jnsatis- 
factory. Ts’ae interprets of the tfft 

after Gau-kwo, but confines himself, 
as is too much his wont, to vague and general 
phrases, so that we cannot tell what he under- 
stood by ^ and ^ .gE I 

have translated after the ‘Daily Explanation,’ 
which may be supposed to give the more definite 
expression of Ts'ae’s views. Its language is : — 

aSETiiSa^WBE^T 

A® Wang Ch'ung-yun has called this in- 
terpretatiuu in question, and instead of referring 
the elauNes to would refer them to 

Shun as the ciniieror who appointed Kaou-^aou, 
and whose careful provision for the administra- 
tion of justice, was to be rewarded by the 
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12 III. The king said, “Ah ! you who superintend the government 
and preside over crimiiiai cases throughout the empire, are you not 
constituted the shepherds of Heaven ? Whom ought you now to 
survey as your model ? Is it not Pih-e, spreading among the people 
his lessons to avert punishments ? And from whom ought yau now 
to take warning ? Is it not from the people of Meaou, who would not 
examine into the circumstances of criminal cases, and did not make 
choice of good officers Avho should see to the right apportion- 
ing of the five punishments, but chose the violent and bribe-snatch- 


poMeMion of the empire long contiaued, and 
the faroor of Heaven. He supports bis ex- 
i^atioo 

■^T' p- *•' 

T‘ae-ke»,’ Ft. iii., p 3, and by gg ^ 
in Bk. XIV., p. 8. The editors of Ynng-ching’s 
Shoo mention his view with approbation, but 
do not positively decide in favour of it. His 
interpretation of is belter supported 

than that in the translation ; but 1 cannot bring 
myself to admit that king Muh turns here to 
speak, either historically or by way of admoni- 
tion, of sovereigns generally. 

Ch. jn. P. 12. The kino addresses the 
rioKCBS Airo officers or justice os the 

eRODHD or THE STATRMESTS WHICH HE HAS 
XADB, AND CBGKS THEM TO TAKE THE BARON £ 
as IBBIB MODEL, AND TO LOOK TO THE M.EAOU AS 

a BEaooH. 

Gan-kwS downwards, the critics alt take this as 
a designation of tlie ^ or * princes,’ so 
that the king is addressing not them and their 
officers of justice, but them only. Tlie view is 
to my mind very questionable. It is grounded on 
the appellation of ‘ slieplierdsof Heaven,’ which 
fellows. That is often given, no doubt, to the 
princes who mie, — to the sovereign par eminence, 
and to all who hold appointments under him ; 
but why may we not suppose that it is here 
extendod to judges also, whose decisions should 
always be accoiding to the truth, — according to 

the mind of God? 


consider and imitate.’ This determines the me- 
aning of which is in opposition to it, as™ 

‘ to condemu and beware of,’ ‘ to take 
as a warning.’ 

^1 Z’ ** 

ficulty which we found in trying to explain the 
of par. 8. Perimps the 

in the sense of ' leadings ’ ( j^), is appro- 

priate to the functions of E, whose rules of 
ceremony and propriety might be considered as 
desigined to avert men from punishments and 
punishments from them. So, it will be seen, I 
have translated 'This is putting 

some stress on the characters, but it gives a 
more satisfactory explanation of the text than 
any of the constructions proposed by tlie critics. 
Gan-kwd takes and gives for the 

So, Keang Shing: — 


‘Daily Explanation’ seems to get, by a round- 
about process, to the same conclusion with 

“'““'-It a# ifi ^ fi| A 
'W'R A T »• iSi M * 2 
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ers, who determined and administered them so as to oppress the 
innocent, until God could not hold them guiltless, and sent down 
calamity on Meaou, when the people had no plea to urge in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, and their name was cut off from the world ?” 

13 IV. The king said, “ Oh ! lay it to heart. My senior uncles, 
and all ye my brethren and cousins, my sons and my grand- 
sons, listen all of you to my words, in which, it may be, you 
will receive a most important charge. You will tread the 
path of satisfaction only by being daily diligent; — do not have 
occasion to beware of the want of diligence. Heaven, in its wish 
to regulate the people, allows us for a day to make use of punish- 


— I hare translated interrogatively here, in 
response to the previoas question, 

**''® reference to the 
of p. 3. Literally 
the characters mean — 'they did not examine 
into the obnoxiousness of criminal cases,’ t.e., 
they did not seek to find out either the real 
criminals or the degree of guilt. From tliis to 
the end of the p.tr., we liave a striking instance 
of the long sentences of the Shoo. 

— Keang Shing’s comment on this 
is brief and clear:— ^ ^ ^ A.’ 

‘to consider clean,’ ‘to acquit.’ 75% 
-this has reference to the 


What was 

there wrib^ to Shun is here ascribed to God ; 
‘ showing,’ says Sun Ke-yew, ‘ that Shun was 
only the minister of Heaven’s justice.' 


Ch. IV. P. 13. The king adoresses mw- 

SELFTOTHEPRINCES OF THE SAME SURNAME WITH 
HIMSELF, AND CALLS THEM TO CO-OPERATE WITH 
HIM IN THE DILIGENT AND CAREFUL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP PUNISHMENTS. ^^,— 866 OD 

Bk.xxin.,p.6. 

— these were all the king’s cousins, his 

Brothers may also be included. On 
and see Con. Ana., XVIII., 
xi. Both Gaubil and Medhurst are wrong in 
taking >^t|l together, as meaning ‘junior 
uncles,’ ‘ mes onclrs paternels cadets.’ 

, — when we consider that king 
Muh was now a hundred years old, he may very 
well have had grand-children who were high in 
office or rulers of States. [Keang Stiing reads 
and not arguing that was proper- 
ly the designation of ‘ a menial ’ or ‘ servant,’ 
and that of ‘a young person.’ There is a 

note in the diet., under to the same effect, 
where it is added that in the lapse of time^ 
through inadvertence and error, the characters 
have changed meaning ] 
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nients. Whether crimes have been premeditated, or are unpremedi- 
tated, depends on the parties concerned ; — do you deal with them 
so as reverently to accord with the mind of Heaven, and serve 
me, the one man. Though I would put them to death, do not 
you therefore put them to death ; though I would spare them, do 
not you therefore spare them. Reverently apportion the five punish- 
ments, so as to complete the three virtues. Then shall I, the one 
man, enjoy felicity ; the people will look to you as their sure 
dependence ; the repose of such a state will be perpetual." 


— Ts'ae, after Gan-kw3, deiinca by 

^ ^ t have translated ac- 

cordingly. Kenng Shing, after K-ang-shing, 
defines by so that ^ ^ = ^ 

•longevity.’ This view may be reject^witli- 
out hesitation. Nor does another advocated by 
Soo Shih and SeS Ke-seuen, to which the editors 
of Yuug ching’s Shoo are not disincliued, seem 
worthy of much more attention. According to 
i^the ^ and Jiff 

ifS ^ ^ Bk- 

XVI., p. 7. Ts'ae explains SHT'dt 

0 |l|^> method which 

you employ to find satisfaction — ease of mind 

to yourselves be only that of daily diligence.’ 
The ‘diligence’ must be understood with refer- 
ence to the investigation of criniinal cases and 
the administration of punishments ; and hence it 
is added-^ When 

punishment was once wrongly inflicted from 
a want of carefulness, the evil was done; regret 
and repenunce would be of little avail. Lin 
Che-k‘e interpreted ^ and ^ dilferently, 
but not, I think, so well. He says; — fem 

O ® Wi’ should stimulateone another 
from my words, and be daily more diiigent.’ 
[Gan-kwd read Q ||j|, which Keang Shing 
still edits. S ee Y ing-ta’s explanation of this 
text.] ^ ^ ^,~theae clauses 


have b«n variously pointed and interpreted. 
^ '* *P®h®n of the design of 

Heaven in the use of punishments. It is to 
bring the people to a state of adjustment and 
good order. ^ far, all agree ; but here agree- 
ment ends. I have put a comma with Ts'ac after 

as in the translation. 

Then are interpret- 

ed after the analogy of the same expressions in 
Bk. IX., p. 8 ; and it is very natarff to do so, 
because the discourse there is all On the subject 
of tile administration of the penal laws; and 
the meaning thus obtained well suits the gener- 
al tenor of the paragraph. 6an-kwd point- 

R.-lf A-. but his explanation 

of this is hardly intelligible:—^ 

0 «lf 

A .8f tf- Of all who have 
adopted this pointing, Ch‘in King may be said 
to have succeeded best; and the editors of 
Yung-ching’s Show commend his interpretation, 
which is given in the and is to this 

eflTect : — ‘ Heaven would by punishments regu- 
late the people, and not being able to do so itself, 
entrusts the work to me. But Heaven's heart 
of love for the people is inexhaustible, and I 
also cannot in one day complete the thing. 
For associates to complete it, I must look to 
others, and depend on them.’ On other 
attempts to give a consistent meaning to the 
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“ Ho ! come, ye rulers of States and territories, 
I will tell you how to make punishments a blessing. Now it is 
yours to give repose to the people ; — what should you be most con- 
cerned about the choosing of? Should it not be proper men ? What 
should you deal w’ith the most reverently? Should it not be pun- 
ishments? What should you calculate the most ? Should it'not be 
to whom they should reach ? 


AM 

MMm 

V. The king said. 


passdije on thi.! cnnstniction, I ne^d not dwell. 
Ts'ae has here ouUtript all the other ooiiiracn- 

tators. ^ ^ ^.—‘reverently 

nnticipatc — meet — what Heaven has eppointed 
i.f., do you seek simply to do justice This 
■will he to liiltil the mind of Heaven, and also 
the best service you can render to me. 

(« ft M ft- S* ft: ft-"- 

advice here is the same with that given by king 
Ching to Keun-eh‘in, Bk. XIX., p. S ; 

taken as = a- and then as — ‘punish- 
ment,’ being the putting forth of the terrors of 
rule. It is here again — ‘many men, many 
minds.’ Most critics do not admit any re- 
ference in the wortls to the king's own wishes ; 
and take the meaning to be substantially as 
Ch'in King gives it: — ‘In using punishments, 
although people seem to give .t dread suhiuis- 
sion, do not you think that realised : though 
they praise you. dn not yon think what you 
have done worthy of praise. Never t>e weary 
or satisfled, and so your way and mind will be 
in accord with the inexh.iuslihle heart of love 
belonging to the sovereign and to Heaven,' 
Keang Shing edits ^ ^ 

and ■would exclude 
on very poor authority. 

— the ‘three virtues’ are those cl ‘The Great 
Plan,’ p. 17, — the virtues of ‘eonectness and 
straightforwardness,’ of ‘strong governnicnt,’ 
and of ‘ mild government.’ 


^:-‘Pun- 


As Wang Yen snys in the 
ishments being iight when they to be 

light, this would be mild govt.,*’ and the 
mildness would not bo weak indulgence. Being 
severe when they ought to be 8(*vere, this M’ould 
be “strong govt.,” and the strength would not 
lie oppression. Being intermediate between 
light and heavy, this would be “correct and 
straightforward govt..’* and the correctness and 
straightforwardness would not degenerate to 

onc-sidedness ’ ( ^|j 'Q* 


••s* 

EH 


t ffi M- lit »| Si. iffi »l 

m- 

la sn I a- sii je It T' M it 

te ft ). The three concluding clauses 

all show the happy result of the princes’ listeii- 
iug to the king’s advice. Gan-kw6 is wrong 
in t-aking — A ^ ^ ^ 

and then m.aking the other two clauses 
dependent on this. 

Cli. V. Pp. 14 — 20. Tub Ktyc snows ali, 

llts PRISCE6 AND CHIEFS HOW TIItT SHOUI.D 
, Prt'X;F,ED IS THE ADMISISTHaTIOS of -icsticf. .so 
i -AS TO MAKE PC.MSHMESTS A BLE.sslSli. This 
, chapter must be considered the most important 
j of the Book. Its contents are what is intended 
I by the of par. 1. I suppose 

j that the various tiiingF here annoiiiiped in a 
I general w.ay by the king were all drawn out, 
j and had been published, with the iieee.isary 
j details and explanation., by the prince of Leu. 

! P. 14. Prehmixary address to uU the princes. 

is called 

in the diet. ‘ a particle of doubt 

and surprise.’ We h'lvc had it seven times 
already in the Shoo, where our ‘alas I’ was 
always suitable. But that expression of filling 
is not what we should expect here. Lin Che-k‘e 
makes the term or. the contrary here expressive 
of joyful alacrity (P^ Pf' 

■^ "til)’ different 

readings of T and u Ckoo). 

(another reading is may be con- 

sMcred as descriptive of the princes of the 
empire generally, — of the inijK'rial surname and 

of others. K^ng Shing says that 
(so he reads) indicsites the princes outside the 
imperial domain, and tho=e having 

appanages within it; hut I dj not think we 
can thus discriminate the phrases. 
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“When both parties are present, tvith their documents and witnesses 
all complete, let all the judges listen to the five-fold statements 
M'hich may be made. When they have examined and fully made 
up their minds on those, let them adjust the case to one of the 
five punishments. If the five punishments do not meet it, let 
them adjust it to one of the five redemption-fines; and if these 


‘felicitous’; here, *s a verb. 

' to make felicitous.’ ‘ Punishments,’ s.iys Ch’in 
Ya-ycn, ‘used not to distress or oppress the 
people, but to give thorn repose, arc culled jjj^ 

M' K'ang-shing read and interpreted it 
by ^||s ‘discriminating examination.’ 

The two characters, and p^, might very 
easily be confounded. [Mih Teih quotes the 
passage with 2^ which is evidently an 

error.] ;j:^, ^ — we have here 

three questions, with the answers to them, given 
also interrogatively, as in the translation. To 
quote again from Ya-yen,— 

IS a « a * H -# 

what ought you to deliberate about and 
calculate? Should it not be as to those to 
whom punishments should reach?’ 

[Keang Shing, professing to follow the text 
of Mih reih, reads-:.^ 4* tfil ^ W 

^ But Mih has-^ ^ W A> 

shing says that Mill’s writings are too full of 
erroneous characters to allow bis text to be 
relied on, and that fp. Jf)J, ^ is no 
doubt the true reading. That Mihdid read the 
last clause - ^ M' is 

plain from the comment which he subjoins 

would meau— ‘what can you pUn 
which you may not reach?’ This show sclcarlv 


one of the ditferonces between the usages of 

^ «nd Ji-] 

P. 15. 7'^e mafiner of proceeding in hearing 

caseti, and adjudicating upon them. 

Afi ‘to come,’ ‘to appear;’ 

and v^=‘tlie two parties interested — 
tlie plaintiff and defendant — having both appear- 
ed.’ ‘all,’ ‘completely;’ ^ 

‘being fully provided,’ i.e., having set 
forth all the particulars of tlieir several cases. 
Tsae 8ays:-j(. ^1=13 ^ W 
‘Min means that the representations and 
witnesses are all there.’ 

-615“ defined in the 

Kiiaiig Shing defines it by ±6rtj’ ‘judges,’ of 
whom there were four, mentioned in the Chow 
Le, Bk. XXXIV., and who rank immediately 
after the ‘assistant minister of Crime.’ Gan- 

' let ail tlie judges hear in common.* The pro- 
per construction seems to be to take in the 
meaning of ‘judge,’ hut in the plural. Chang 
Kew-shing says : — "The parties concerned should 
not hi- one-sided in their rejiresentations, and 
the jciiges should not l>e one-sided in listening 
to the case. If only one listened to it, his in- 
telligence miglit be unequal to it, and his deli- 
berations might be inadequate, and therefore 
tlie rule was made that all the judges sliould 
hear the case in common.’ See the 

3l pleadings,’ le., the 

statements, with tlie evidence, on both sides, 
whether incriminating or exculpating. They 
are called ‘five,’ as the penalty might be one 
or other of the ‘five punishments.’ It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that it is of cases of 
a serious nature, and punishable with these 
penalties that the king is speaking. Ts'ae says : 
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again are not sufficient for it, let them reckon it among the five 
cases of error. 

“ In settling the five cases of error there are evils to he guarded 
against; — being warped, by the influence of power, or by private 
grudge, or by female solicitation, or by bribes, or by applications. 
Where such things are, the olFence becomes equal to the crime 
before the judges. Do you carefully examine, and prove yourselv es 
equal to every difficidty. 


searched out to the very truth of them = 
pj" ‘ with no room for doubt.’ 
qy — fp , ‘ to lay down straight,’ here 
t=‘ to determine or adjust correctly,’ i.e., with re- 
ference to the penalty with which the particular 
crime should be visited. Fan Sze-lin observes 
that this does not intimate the ordering of the 
punishment to be inflicted forthwith, but the 

registering of the sentence in a book 

ffi IS £ w . H la Ilk IS » 
£ W T' 

meaning is, no doubt, what appears in the trans- 
lation ; but the exact force of the does 
not readily appear. Keang Shing, defines it, 
both here and above, by ‘ sincere,’ ‘ true,’ 
and explains here by jji .ii 

« ^ iffi w ® ^ 4' 

crime was not really intended. There was the 
criminal act, but not the evil intention.’ The 
text, however, does not say anything so specific ; 
and such a case, we may judge, should at 
once be referred to tlie ‘ five cases ol error.’ 
Literally we may tran.slate the clause — ‘ If the 
five punishments be not examined out;’ mean- 
ing — if the result of investigation do not show 
that ono of those punishments should be em- 
ployed. "the five fines,’ — the 

five redeemable cases. These are detailed be- 
low. The king speaks evidently of a system 
that had been established. We cannot infer 
from the text that it Imd been established by 
himself, though it may have been so. This point 
will be considered by and by. y 

produce 

submission ;’ i.e., if such a sentence will not be 
acquiesced in as just A’'® 

classes of error,’ i.e., the various cases of inad- 


vertence. What should ensue on the adjudi- 
cation of any charge to he so ranked, does not 
appear. Ts'ae, after Gan-kwi’. says the result 
would be pardon and dismissal ( 

j^). Such was the ndc pre- 
scribed to Kaou-yaou by Shun. See ‘ The Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 12,—^ ^ ‘you 

pardon inadvertent faults however great.’ The 
rule of the Chow dynasty seems to have been 
more stringent Wang Gan-shih, as quoted in 

M i^’ says that various pcimlties men- 
tioned in the Chow Le, such as the stocks, 
exposure on a public stone, labouring on public 
works, were the punishments for ci imes of error, 
Hhicli were not fieely pardoned. Some degree 
of criminality must have been supposed loaltai'h 
to the eases which wcie thus punished. 

I’. 16. Caution to the judyea aqiin.':t beinq 
Ktaped in their decisions. The text speaks only 
of oficnees that might be oonmiitted in the last 
of the proceedings describe*! in the prec. p:ir. ; 
but the same influences might work their evil 
effect in the oLlier measures as well. The judges 
might reduce crimes from any one gr.ade to that 
henealli, or raise them, making them out greater 
than they really were, from the same improper 
motives. The warning is given with reference 
to the classing offences as cases of error merely ; 
but it was intended to be uiulerstcod with a 
general application. 

‘the maladies of the five cases of error.’ Evi- 
dently what is intended are the evil influences by 
which offences that were not cases of error were 
yet determined and registeieil as such Gaubil 
mistook the meaning entirely, and rendered — 
‘Ces cinq sortes de fautes sont occasionnccs, 
1', parcequ'on craint \m homme en place,’ &c. 

tftItS'lt* , — the • maladies ' are 
here stated so concisely that it does not seem 
possible to give anything like a literal transla- 
tion of the text. The nearest I can come te it 
would be — The maladies that may affect the 
determining of the five cases of error arc the 
influence of authority, revenge, closet influence. 
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17 ‘‘When there are doubts as to the indiotion of any of the five 
punishments, that infliction should be forborne. When there are 
doubts as to the infliction of any of the five fines, it should be for- 
borne. Do you examine carefully, and overcome every difficulty. 
When you Iiave examined, and many things are clear, yet form a 
judgment from studying the appearance of the parties. If you find 
nothing on examination, do not listen to the case any more. In 
everything stand in a>ve of the dread majesty of Heaven. 


bribes, and solicitations.’ The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion' for ^ gives-^ 

^”4^ fP ^ 41L A ‘‘he offence 
01 ' tliid i* to be dasseU with tliat of the criminal 
in connection with whom it is shown.’ 

m^z > — ‘tie you distinguish and over- 
come it judge carefully, and so thiit your 
judgnientR shall be correct, superior to all dif- 
iicuUics and temptations. 'Woo Ch-iiig says — 

•la- 

P. 17. 7*Ae c<tr€ which sAou/r/ tw cxercisai in 
coming to a ctmeUttion in doi^t/nl cases, 

^ M hen 

its full meaning, as Woo Ch'ingand Some other 
critics do, and say that wliere it was doubtful 
whether a crime should be adjudic.ated to oue ' 
of the five punishments, it was to bo absolutely 
pardoned, and the charge dismissed, we go ' 
against the rule in p. 15, i Iff] ^ 

■f 31 ihe direction moteover would 

be againn all reason. With Gan-k« 5 , Lin | 
CIie-k‘e, Ts‘ac, and the liost of commentators, 

therefore, I adopt alighler meaning of as in 


— ‘ the points on which 
certainty has been attained by investigation 
may be many.’ This construction seems pre- 
ferable to that adopted by Gan-k wo,— 

M iM' ^ ^ jCj?’ 

ga;i(>ns, cofiduoting to an assured faith, may 
agree with the views of the multitude.’ 
Notwithstanding this result, the king would 
still have the judges carefully study the coun- 
tenance and demeanour of the accused. Those 
may convey an impression of innocence, which 
will outweigh contrary appearances and pre- 
sumptions. & *•**'* 

be no result Jrom e.xamination, there should be 
no more listening to the case.’ As Ts'ae puts 

DS IS »• ® » T' » tKi.nS 

hhing, on the authority of the instead 

re.ids which he makes out to mean 
‘ carefully,’ ‘ minutely ’ ^). This leads 

him to construe the clauses tl 

fi'gi n; 

more suitable as the terniiiiatioa of a par. or 
sentetK'e, than at the comniencement.J 

^ ^ M ^ ‘ «!'>’ ‘ »» m 

= ’to revere.’ Chang Kew-shing says : 
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“When in a doubtful case the infliction of branding is forborne, 
the fine laid on instead must be 600 ounces of copper ; but you 
must first have satisfied yourselves as to the crime. When tlie case 
has reference to the cutting off the nose, the fine must be double 
this, the same care having been taken to determine the crime. 
Where the penalty would be cutting off the feet, the fine must be 
3,000 ounces ; — with the same careful determination of the crime. 
Where the penalty would be castration, the fine must be 3,000 
ounces; — with the same careful determination of the crime. Where 
the punishment would be death, the fine must be 6,000 ounces; — 
with the same careful determination of the crime. Of crimes that 


P. 18. Tlif- law of' the ^cdtmption of puniih” 
menu. "Mi ^ “ 

hundred hwan.' The hioau was equal to six 
leamj, i.e.. six Chinese ounces. Some uncertainty 
attaciicB, howerer, to tliis estimate. Keang 
Shing inclines to the view that 100 htcau were 
equal only to 3 kin, or Chinese pounds. The 
coins or metal in which this and all llie otlier 

fines were paid is called by Gan-kwo 
‘ yellow iron.’ Ying-ta observes that -ancient- 
ly, gold, silver, copper, and iron, all went by 

the general name of kin (^^). Gan-kwd 

calls the metal spoken of here and 

that intended in ‘The Can. of Shun, p. 11, 
but in either case he means copper’ 

(^^). It was that metal which was required 
anciently in all redemption payments. Med- 
hurst makes the metal to be 'silver,’ for w'hich 
he has no authority. Gaubil says he knows 
notliing about wliether the fine was paid in 
copper or in some other metal. There has never 
been but one opinion on the subject, so far as 1 
am aware, among the Chinese themselves, 

^ ^ fi >ja,-^=‘double,’-l,200 
ounces. 

feet.’ This was the third of the five punish- 
ments, and not J|J, or ‘cutting off the ear,’ as 
we might perhaps infer from p. 3, if there be no 
error of the text there. Cutting off the ear 


would not be a greater penalty than cutting oflT 
the nose. ffij X ^ 

the amount is not at all certain. Ts‘ae says 
it is 500 hwan , — double the previous fine, and a 
degree more. Ms Yung makes it 533 
hwan and one third of a hran 

ll£W = + = 

— — "iii'- Keang Shing thinks 
this estimate excessive, and reduces it to 333 
liwtm and a third ( 

— •). The truth 
is, we do not know certainly the proportion de- 
noted by I apprehend that in 

Men., VI., Ft., I., xi., 7, is another form of 
the ffi here, and therefore agree with 

T*--. §■ is called the 

‘ punishment of illicit intercourse.’ It was in- 
flicted on the male by castration, and on the 
female by close confineraeiit ( ^ ||jj ^jb. 

— ‘pertaining to the five punishments 
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may be redeemed by the fine in lien of branding there are 1,000, 
and the same ninnltcr of those that would otIierwi.se incur cutting 
off the nose. . Tlie fine in lieu of cutting oft‘ the feet extend.s to 
500 cases; that in lieu of castration to 300; and that in lieu of 
death to 200. Altogether, set against the five punishments there 
are 3,000 crimes. In the case of others not exactly clefned, you must 
class them with the next higher or next lower offences, not admitting 
assumptive and di.sorderly pleadings, and not using obsolete laws. 
Examine ; act lawfully : — judging carefully,’ and proving yourselves 
equal to every difficulty. 

“Where the crime should incur one of the higher punishments, 
but there are mitigating circuinstan.ces, apply to it the next 


tliere are 3,000 crimes.’ Acc. to the Chow T.e, 
Bk. XXXVI., on the duties of the nm 
the crimes to he visited with the five piinisli- 
nients are stated to be 2..500, 500 being assigned 
to each penalty. By king MuU’s enactments 
the total number of crimes was increased, but 
at the same time a larger number were classed .as 
liab'e to the lighter penalties and fines, and a 
smaller number as liable to the heavier piinisli- 
ments. Thus the Chow Le makes 500 offences 
punishable with death; king Muh. only 2t)0; 
against the 500 of the former, punishable with' 

brandingorcuttingofif the feet, lieassignediii each 
case 1,000. h ‘above and 

below compare the offence.’ This is understood 
to be spoken with reference to offences which 


did not come exactly under any statutory defini- 
tions. Their proper place must be sought by 
comparison with other recognised offences of a 
heavier and a lighter character. The ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ »ays ^ PH , 

«jE#*.Riim±T»i5i 


“p JflJ In such cases special 

caution was nocessarv, and therefore it is added 

® i, ffl 'X- n 

says he docs not vindcrstand these clauses, but 
they will admit the interpcctation which appears 

in the translation. xn-s.^z 

‘annulled laws’ ^ ^ 

Even Keang Sliing reads as 

the concluding clause of the paragraph, thereby 
admitting the force of the remark whiclJ 1 made 
on his mode of pointing par. 17. 


P. 19. General principles affecting the deter- 
mination of crimes and the adjudication of the 
punishment due to them ±mmis 

— _]2 JflJ denotes a crime, which, on a 
first and superficial view, would seem to require 
to be dealt with by one of ‘ the higher penalties ;’ 
but there are circumstances discovered on ex- 
amination which 


‘ tend to a lighter 
consideration of it,’ It mast thou 
adjudicated to the penalty for oflTences of the 
next lower class.’ The ‘Daily Explanation 
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loAver. Where it should incur one of the lower punishments, but 
there are aggravating circumstances, apply to it the next higher. 
The light and heavy fines are to be apportioned in the same way 
by the balance of circumstances. Punishments and fines should 
also be light in one age and heavy in another. To secure uniform- 
ity in this seeming irregularity, there are certain relations of things 
to be considered, and the essential principle to be observed. 

“The chastisement of fines is short of death, yet it will produce 
extreme distress. They are not therefore persons of artful tongue 
who should determine criminal cases, but really good persons, whose 
awards will hit the right mean. Examine carefully where there 
are any discrepancies in the statements ,• the view Avhich you were 


defines by , ‘ to receive punishment.’ 

denotes properly ‘the weight of a 
steelyard,’ moved backwards and forwards along 
the arm as the thing weighed is light or heavy. 
This original meaning of the char, appears 
clearly in g g || ^ Keang 

Shing’s exposition of the meaning is here torso 
Rod per.picuoa.;-:?|t ^ ^4' 


■i&Z’ 


iSi'ISSi®.MK 

tfe „... 

IH { It ^ . — the different circumstances 
of different times form the weights to be em- 
ployed in determining the penalties to be ad- 
judicated to crimes committed in them. The 
adjudicating minds, however, will be found to 
come to different conclusions. Thus Ying-t4 
quotes from the Chow Le, Bk. XXXV., near 
the beginning, that ‘in a new country — i.e., im- 
mediately after a revolution — the punishments 
should be light ; in a well-ordered country, mo- 
derate; and in a rebellious country, heavy’ 

^ 0> Kiang Shing, 

again, quotea from Seun King, 
that ‘ when a State is wcU governed, the punish* 
meats should be severe, and light when it is iii 


disorder’ ^|j }f|J ^|J ^flj ^). 

This will always be ; but an aiiproximation to 
uniformity may be obtained by what is said in 
coDclusion,-.Jf 

Wang Gan-shili, correctly and ingenious- 
ly, defines by ‘ the order 

of precedence and sequence,’ and by 

"HS which all the different 

members meet.’ 

P. 20. General observations on the character oj 
the men who should act Os jud</es, and on points to 
which thei/ should specially direct their attentions. 

^ 4* “H.’ opposed 

to evidently denotes what we mean by ‘ good 

and honest.’ may be 

understood either of the awards of such men 

(USdi A>:^ <-[?>■ 

tlieir character in judging 

Keang Siting takes the latter 
view, but the former is to be preferred. 

— ‘examine pleas in difference;' 
i.e., where a prisoner or a witness is making 
false statements, he will probably not be 
long or perfectly consistent with himself. Let 
the judge mark any discrepancy, and follow up 

from it his quest of the tiuth. 
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detennined not to follow you may see occasion to follow; with com- 
passion and levererice settle the cases; examine clearly the penal 
code and deliberate, with all youi* assessors, that your decisions may 
be all like!}’ to hit the propei mean and be correct : — whether it be 
the infliction of a punishment or a fine, examining carefully, and mas- 
tering ever}' difliculty. When the case is thus concluded, all parties 
will acknowledge the justice of the sentence ; and when it is reported, 
the sovereign will do the same. In sending up reports of cases, 
they must be full and complete. 1/ a man have been tried on two 
counts, his two punishments must he recorded." 


may be considered as gor- 
ernod by A judge should ever be open 

to the evidence, and not allow the impressions 
which he receives to l>c affected by foregone 
conclusious in his own mind. Gan-kwO con- 
nected this clause closely with the preceding, as 
does Keang Shing : — ‘ jpollow up the inquiry 
from the point where discrepancy of statement 
has arrested your attention, and find out the 
truth. Having got the trutii, do not follow the 
statement, but follow the truth’ 

This view has nothing to rrconimeud it. 

® ^ ‘clearly oiven— (/.c., 

lay open, untold. The literal signification is 
not that intended)— the book (or book8)of pun- 

uhment and mutu.ally deliberate.’ = 

‘todeliberate,’— asif theywcreoonsidcring 

the oracles of divination.’ Rfi" 72jr 

^'1 ^ ^ T’ i?n 

K ‘in this way the case will be 

concluded below, and the j^ople will believe— 
have confidence in— the judgment.’ ^ (=, 

‘ to report, send up a statement of the case ’) 

^ ^ -h rfii # 

‘ wlien the case is reported, the sovereign 
will believe— have confidenee in— the iiuUr 
ment.’ Keang Shing, after Gan-kwO, tak?s 


° vmi-Kwo, takes 

the second fflj a8 = J^, „nd interprets the 
wimi^^ 

tf» 4 _ll’ '*'****' the case is thus concluded, 


and yon have got to the truth of it, then present 
a memorial of your assured conclusion to the 
sovereign.’ This is very harsh and unnatural. 

‘ Daily E.xplanation ’ expounds this 

A 115 411 

«l»l?ii.«g±ie.;5r A 

[In this chapter there are many grood advices 
concerning the care and the methods with which 
justice should be administered. The principal 
thing, however, on which the king dwells is the 
raemption of punishments, and I fear he must 
be left with the obloquy generally attaching 
With Chinese writers to his memory, as having 
been the first to introduce, at least on an ex- 
tensive scale, the system of accepting money as 
a compensation for the most heinous ofienccs. 
He says, indeed, that the fine was to be exiicted 
only where there was some doubt as to the jus- 
tice of inflicting the punishment itself. China 
certainly, within the range of its history, was 
never tlie country wliere a government would, 
**nd without some giussing of the fact, 
take money as a satisfaction for transgressions 
ot the law ’ hut it is easy to see how grossly the 
regulations of king Muh were sure to be abused, 
t cannot conceive the scheme here set forth to 
nave emanated save from a weak and needy 
monarch. The prefatory note says that this 
ook developes and explains the laws of the 
h the redemption of punishment ; 

ut there is no intimation in the Book itself of 
ucn a thing, nor is the statement supported by 
ny other authority. The student meets with 
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21 VI. The hing said, “ Oh ! let there be a feeling of reverence. Ye 
judges and chiefs, and all ye ivho my relatives are of the royal House, 
know all that I speak in much fear. I think with reverence of 
the subject of punishment, for the end of it is to promote virtue. 
Now Heaven, wishing to help the people, has made us its represen- 
tatives here below. Be intelligent and pure in hearing one side of 
a case. The right ordering of the people depends on the impartial 
hearing of the pleas on both sides ; — do not seek for private 


the assertion continually ; hut there is really 
no evidence for it whatever: — it rests merely 
on the dictum of that note, for which moreover 
it would not be difficult to find another explana- 
tion. 

The Hook grounds itself in the history of 
Shun, and especially on his establishment of 
TCiial laws and the administration of them. 
Now, tlie redemption of punishments is men- 
tioned by him. The notice is very brief. We arc 
told that ‘he gave delineations of the statutory 
punishments, and enacted banishment as a 
mitigation of the five great inflictions ; with the 
whip to be employed for short-coming officers, 
and the stick for oflTending te.achers. and money 
to be received for redeemable oflTences.’ (See 
‘The Can. of Shun,’ p. 11.) Whatever the of- 
fences were that might be redeemed with Shun, 
those deserving or seeming to deserve any of 
the five punishments wore not among them. 
Nor does the Chow Le contain anything to 
indicate that prior to Mnh the redemption of 
punishments was recognised by the emperors 
of the dynasty. To him belongs the bad distinc- 
tion of this legislation. 

Once introduced into China, however, the 
redemption of punishments has entered into the 
penal code of every subsequent dynasty. Two 
tables will be found in the preliminary matter 
to Sir George Staunton's translation of the 
Penal Code of the present Mwan-chow rulers of 
the empire, pp. 72, 73, giving the scale, first, of 
the pecuniary redemption of necessary redeem- 
able offences, and second, of the r^emption 
of others not necessarily redeemable, but made 
so on petition. According to the latter, the 
punishment of death may be compounded for 
on a graduateil scale, according to the rank of 
the offender, rising from 1.200 ounces of silver 
for a private individual to 12,000 for an officer 
above the 4th rank. The scale for redemption 
from perpetual banishment is between 720 and 
7.200 ounces. And that for temporary banish- 


ment and blows with the bamlajo is between 
480 and 4,800 ounces. Great official corruption 
and depravation of the general morality must 
connect with such a code.] 


Ch. VI. P. 21. The kihc agaih addresses 

THE raiKCES AND JUDGES GE.SERAl.LY, AND EX- 
HORT.S THEH to REVERENCE, IMPARTIALITT’, AND 
PURtTT, IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

'ffi’ 

understand the and 5J 0^ p. 12- 

ying-ta endeavours to show that aro 

to be taken, the former as meaning the princes 
who were cadets of the royal House, and the 
latter as those who were of other surnames. 

H. -t- ~ i #5? 8 
14 S H «' »• 

passage will not support his inference. It is — 

R ^ j|§> ^ ^ nfl 

opposition 


in the passage between ^and^ 
we are to understand the 

yt' ^ M 

p. 13. The passage in the itself bears 

out this view. 

Explanation’ paraphrases this by — 


VOL III, 


71 
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advantage to yourselves by means of those pleas. Gain got by 
the decision of cases is no precious acquisition ; it is an accumulation 
of guilt, and Avill be recompensed with many evils : — you should 
ever stand in awe of the punishment of Heaven. It is not Heaven 
that does not deal impartially with men, but men ruin themselves. 
If the punishment of Heaven were not so extreme, the people 
would have no good government all under heaven.” 


KMpJfiUfe I tliiuk this is probably ( 
the nioaoiiig; but the critics .are far from being 1 
agreed in it. G.'in-kwo, for instance, interprets j 
from — ‘ My words are mostly those of 

warning. I feel reverently about punfshments, 
and ought to employ none but the virtuous to pre- 
side in their administration.’ I 

T Ts'ae understands this as meaning tliat 
‘Heaven would by punishments aid the people, 
and you, who are in the office of judges, may bo 
said to correspond to it below ’ ( LW flil 

lii). The meaning which I have given 
reiiuires less of supplement, and equally lays a 
foundation for the advices that follow. Sec 
Wang K4ng-;’iiy, in he. ^ is supposed 
by Ts'ae to mean ‘statements uiisnpportetl by 
witnesses ’ (fe words are 

literally — ‘ single pleas.’ They seem clearly to 
be opposed to the ^ which follows, and = 
‘one side of a case,’ such as that which will 
first come before a magistrate. is to be 

taken in the sense of ‘ to govern,’ ‘ to order 
rightly.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ the cases of both the parties.’ 'fiff ^ 
"S, — this must all be construed as if it I 


were one sentence. ^ is the result 

defined by ‘to collect,’ ‘to accumulate,’ 
and by ‘deeds.’ 

= ‘ but it is forming a treasury of dcetls 


of guilt.’ ‘judgments,’ ‘miseries.’ 

Literally ^ is ‘numerous extraordinary 
evils.’ ^ from the relation 

of tills clause to that wliich precedes, — 

we can easily determine its meaning; 
but it is not easy to see clearly the force of 
'Sb dismiss the view of 

Gan-kw6 and Kcang Shing, that 
‘instructions and commands.’ The parajdirase 
of the latter is:-^ ^ ^ Wi A’ 

very mucli the meaning of ‘fate,’ and liA 

‘man makes his own fate, and brings the 
punishment of Heaven on him.’ So says Kang- 
yay, but he throws no light on Woo 

Ch'ing tries to do this, s.aying AZMA 

^ ^ ^ ^ Z ‘ *'* 

having the fate of his life ; ’ i.e., men bring punish- 
ment on themselves, because it is their preroga- 
tive to be by their conduct the arbiters of their 
own fate. After all, the meaning must be taken 
a good deal on trust ; the language cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. 

— the simplest way is to take these two clauses 
as an admonition to the princes and judges, 
that if they do not do what they can to insure 
gemd govt, for the people. Heaven’s punishments 
will surely overtake them. Gaii-kw6, Keang 
Sliing and others, take as=p|7, ‘the per- 
fect mean, and highest c.xcellence,’ referring to 
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22 VII. The king said, “ Oh ! )'e who shall hereafter inherit the digni- 
ties and offices of tlie present time, to whom are ye to go for your 
models? Must it not be to those who maintained and promoted 
the virtue belonging to the unbiassed nature of the people. I pray 
you give attention to my words. The wise men of antiquity by 
their use of punishments have obtained boundless fame. Everything 
relating to the five punishments exactly hit with them the due 
mean, and hence came their excellence. Receiving from your 
soA'ereigns the good multitudes, behold in the case of those men 
punishments made felicitous.” 


in ‘Tlie Great Plan,’ but I cannot 
construe tlio last clause on that riew. 

Ch. VII. P. 22. Co.NCLcsioN ; — the kino 

WISHES TO IMPRESS tUS LESSONS ON THE Jl'DUES 
AND PRINCES OF FDTERE AOES. It SCCtUS IllOSt 

natural to understand SS of the dcscend- 


nntural to understand of the descend- 

ants of those whom the king was addressing. 
Indeed I do not see how the or the 
^4* c®" bo taken in any other way. 

p|t, — it is difficult to tell 
exactly what Gaii-kw5 understood by this. He 

He then connects 

with this. — ‘If you do so, you will 
Iierhaps listen to my words.’ Keang Shing 
connects the clauses similarly, but takes the 
in the sense of listen to crimi- 

nal cases.’ The indicates to me that llp^ 

spoken by' the king without 
any syntactical relation to what precedes. 
Moreorer, after we expect that individuals 
will be spoken of as models to those who are 
addressed. I therefore take 

FJI, with Ts ae, as=^ ^ 

^ — acc. to the 

translation, are those referred to as 


models. — the baron E and others mentioned in 
the first part of the king’s address. Ts‘ae 
explains the whole: — 0H A , K 

He takes as simply = ‘pun- 
ishments,’ but it must denote more than 
that, — ‘punishments rightly iuflicted and duly 

apportioned’ ( y M a M- ^ 

The editors of Yung 
dung's Shoo, without condemning Ts‘ae’s view, 
direct attention to a construction proposed 
by Sou K'caou and some other 

critics, who understand 

• tile numberless pleas, false and true, that 
miglit be advanced on any question before the 
judges.’ The wise men spoken of could carry 
the light of principle and a clear understanding 
into all this confusion, and referring every 
point to tlie laws, bring out an issue exactly 

® B in |¥ SI 

Hollis ft. la® 

, — ‘ the good multi- 
tudes.’ This is a designation for the people, as 
naturally possessing the ‘unbiassed nature,* 
which is denominated above. 
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CoKCLi'DiNG Noth, The student after this 
careful examiiiatiuii of ‘Leu on Punishments,’ 
will uot wonder that many of the Chinese critics 
themselves should have been puzzled to account 
for its finding a place among the documents of 
the Shoo. They ask, ‘Did Confucius mean that 
it should meet with approval or disapproval ? ’ 
Ts‘ae thinks he admitted it into his compilation 
by way of warning, and l>ecause in the kiiujly 
feeling of compassion for the people that 


j breathes in it, it shows that the generous spirit 
I of former limes was not yet- extinct. It is of no 
: iisPSiK'ciilatingin thisway. 1 suppose Confueius 
I admitted the Book, because it was the best of 
j the times that he could find. It is a pity 
i that he did not accompany it with some exposi- 
' tiiin of his own views on the historical allusions 
; in it. and on IHiih's scheme for the redemption 
: of punishments. 


Wang Pill's ‘Doubts' about this Book .arc; 

m ft* m m m t tt 
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1 The ting spoke to the following effect : — “ Uncle E-ho, how 
illustrious were Wan and Wool Carefully did they illustrate 
their virtue, till it rose brightly on high, and the fame of it was 
widely diffused here below. Therefore did God cause his favouring 
decree to light upon king W’^Sn. Thereafter there were ministers 
Avho aided and illustriously served their sovereigns, followitjg and 
carrying out their plans and counsels great and small, so that my 
fathers sat tranquilly upon the throne. 


iNTnODlICTOBT ntSTOBICAT. SOTB. The Book 
of the Shoo at whtcii wo have now arrived is 
separated from the last by an iuterriil of t'.ro 
hundred years. Between king P‘ing who gave 
to the prince Win and king Mnh 
liae reigned seven sovereigns of the House 
of Clww ; and it is remarkable that not a single 
document of the reign of any of the>’.i was 
to^rporateil by Confucius with tins volume. 
Of such mununicnts tliere must have been many. 
No Books have Jiere been lost. Those two 
hui^red years in the dya.osty to which lie hini- 
^t Moti^d wei* left by the sage a blan^ 
Jws fact is snfBcient to prove that Ccnftacius 
Old not compile the Shoo as a history of his 


[ country, or even intend tliat it shonhi afiord 
I materials for such a history. His design, we 
I m.ay rather judge, whs to bring together such 
I pieces as migiit show the wonderful virtue aud 
I intelligence of asicient sovereigns and statesmen, 
who should be models to those of future ages. 
But in all the space of time of which 1 am 
writing, there was neither sovereign nor .states- 
m:u! to wlioni it could give him pleasure te 
refer. Indeed, king Woo, the first of the sove- 
reigns of Chow, had no successor equal to him- 
self. But for his brother, the duke of Cliow, the 
dynasty would have come to an early end. There 
was a constant degeneracy after king Kvang. 
Its progress was now and then temporarily. 
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but arrested. Powor and iiifliienee passed 

wiih a .steady progress from the imperial court 
to one feudatory and auotlier, till in the time of 
Confucius himself the successors of Woo were 
hardly more than ‘shadows of an empty name.’ 
According to my plan I introduce here the 
names of the sovereigns lietwecn Muh and P'iiig, 
and a few particul.irs of their reigns. 

[ 1 . ] E hoo ^3 )i tl>e son of Muh, and 

known .as king Kimg (Jt J'- " 

succeeded to the throne b.c. ft 45, and reigned 
for 12 j'cars, acc. to the common chronology. 
'The only incident of his reign of which w e find 
mention is given by Szc-ma 'I’s’eeii from the 

Jt’ effect that 

the king was on one oecasion rambling near 
the river King, in the pres. dep. of Pdiig-leaiig 

J^), Kan-suh, attended by the duke 
K‘ang of Meih a small princi- 

pality in that part of tlie country, when three 
young ladies introduced tlieiiiselvcs into their 
company. Duke K-aiig’s mother .advised him 
to leave them to the emperor, but he appropri- 
ated them to himself. VVithin a year the king 
made an end of him and his principality, in- 
dignant, we are to supiioso, .it the duke’s conduct 
ill the matter of the three Indies. I do not 
know that this story, as I have given it, is 
entitled to much faith. None is due to the 
romantic account of it, which is found in tlie 
history of P. de Mailla. 

[ ii. ] King Kung was succeeded, u.c.ftOS, by 
his son Kiien (||g)i known as king E j), 

or ‘The Mild’ ^ M 0 

0 '^fio reigned 25 years. All that 

Ts-eeii says of him is that in his time ‘ the royal 
House went on to decay, and poets made him 
ail object of their s.itirc.’ He removed the 

capital to Hwae-le (;;|^ ^ ), a pl.ice in the 
pres. dis. of Hing-p'ing ^), dep. of Se- 

gan. This seems, however, to have been merely 
a temporary measure. The ‘Bamboo Books’ 
speak of several irruptions of barbiuous tribes 
in this reign. 


[ iii. A brother of king E, by n.inie Peih- 
fang succeeded him, and is known 

as king Heaott ^), or ‘The Filial ’ (|^ 

5^’ J^ ^ ^ ^ 0 ^)- Ts'een says 
nothing more of him than that he came to the 
tiirone and died. His reign, however, lasted 
from B.c ft08 to 894. During this period, the 
chiefs of the House destined to supersede 
that of Chow begin to make their appear- 
ance on the stage of affairs. They traced their 
lineage np to the baron Yih often called 

the Forester of Shun. Oueof them, named 
Fei-tsze *’“*5 made himself famous 

at this time by his skill in rearing horses, and 
was taken into the king’s service to superintend 


his studs in the plains near the rivers K‘een and 
Wei ^ finally invest- 

ed with a small territory, of which the chief 
city was 'rsin. still the name of an inferior 
department of Kaii suli. The king appointed 
; him tliero to continue the sacrifices to Yili, as 

I the head of the Yiiig clan or family Q 

I which thenceforth begins to make a 

great figure in the empire. 

[)v.] On the death of king Heaou, the 
! princes raised a son of his brother and pretleces- ' 
i sor, of the name of SeC to the throne, 

j which he ocfiipied for Id years, till B.c. 878. He 
i is known as king E 3E^’ Peace- 

proved a weak sovereign, ami was in bondage to 
, the princes to whom he owed the empire. It is 
. objected to him that, when lie gave audience to 
I them, he doscemled from the dais to mev't them, as 
j if lie were their equal merely. The chief of the 
State of Tsoo e.x tended the possessions of his 
House during this reign, and assumed the right 
of investing his sons with his conquests without 
reference to the court. He arrogated to him- 
self, moreover, the title of king. The imperial 
authority was evidently but little cored for. 

[ V. ] King E was succeeded by his son Hoo 
C^), known as king Lc (J^ ^), or ‘The 

A long reign of 51 years is assigiiM to him, but 
during the last thirteen years he vras a fugitive, 
and tlic govt, was administered by two of the 
nobles. In n.c. 841, the people rose in rebellion, 
j their patienee exhausted by the various oppres- 
sions, engemleied by the av.rriee, suspieioiis, 

I and cruelty of the sovereign. The king made his 
escape, and fled to Che (^), in the pres. sub. 

dep. of lloh j)’|^),dcp. of P‘iiig-yang, Shan- 
•se, where he found a refuge. Disappointed by 
tlie escajic of the tyrant, the people sought to 
wreak their fury ou his eldest son, by name 

'^5ing (i^), quite a youth, who )iad hidden 
himself in tiie house of the duke of Shaou, a 
descendant of Shih so faiuons in the early reigns 
of tlie dynasty. The loyalty of the ancestor 
had descended to tlie present Head ot the family. 

I As a luuuster, he had remonstrated, though in 
vain, with king Le, on his evil courses ; he now 
sacrificed his own son to save the heir to the 
crown. Tlie people surrounded the house, and 
insisted on Tsing being delivered to them that 
they might satiate their fury by tearing him in 
pieces. The duke gave his own son, of tho 
same ace as the prince, into their hands, and on 
him they worked their pleasure. Subsequently, 

1 the dukes of Shaou and Chow carried on the 
j govt, for the prince until Le’s death, which took 
place in Che in b.c. 827. 


[ ] Prince Tsing commenced a long reign 

of 46 years in n c. 826. He is known as king 

1 c, 




j Seuen ^ )) or ‘Tlie Distinguished ’ 

He had learned 

wisdom in the seliocl of adversity, and from the 
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statfsnicn who had protected his youth. Most 
of tlie princes returned in a measure to their 
allegiance, but the empire was distracted by 
irruptions of the barbarous tribes on every 
side. In b.c. 821, there was a great drought, 
and the misery of the people was extreme. 
The virtue of the king seems to have experienced 
a decay. In b.c. 815, he neglected, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of his ministers, the 
custom of putting his own hand to the plough, 
and turning up a furrow in a field enclosed for 
the purpose, as an acknowledgment of the de- 
pendance of the empire on agriculture, and an 
example to all its husbandmen. lie was proceed- 
ing to resign himself to idle habits, when the 
rpiecn divested herself of her ornaments, and 
accused herself of seducing the king to self- 1 
indulgence, and to lie long in bed. This roused j 
him to resume his early ways. In his 39th 
year, b.c. 788, he took the field against one of 
the western tribes, known by the name of the 
Keang a® if were sprung from the 

same stock as the princes of Ts‘e, and sustained a 
great defeat at a place called Ts'een-mow 

or ‘The Thousand Acres.’ From the cha- 
grin of this he never recovered. A few years 
after, he was proceeding ‘ to number the people,’ 
like king David of Israel, with a view to collect 
an immense force, and wipe out the disgrace he j 
had incurred. His ministers succeeded in avert- | 
ing his purpose, but he became melancholy and 
capricious, put to death some of liis most faith- 
ful advisers, and died in a fit of moody insanity, 
as wc may judge, in b.c. 77‘J. 

[ vii. ] Seuon was succeeded by his son 
NCe (^^)) known as king Yew (^J), or 

‘The Dark’ ^ If p H # H 
who was slain by a tribe of barbarian 

invaders called ‘ The Dog Jun^ ’ after 

an inglorious reign of 11 years. In the sixth 
year of his reign, on the i;9th of August (new 
style), n.c. 775, occurred an eclipse of tlie sun. 
It is commemorated in the She King, Ft II., Bk. 
IV., Odeiii., as ‘an announcement of evils by the 
sun and moon.’ Other symptomatic aberrations, 
as they appeared to be, in the order of nature 
are mentioned by the poet along with it : — 

‘ The thunder roars, the lightning flashes ; — 
There is a want of repose, a want of good. 

All the streams arc overflowing ; 

Tlie tops and crags of the mountains fall. 
High hills become valleys ; 

Deep valleys become hills. 

Alas ! that this man 
Will not correct himself.’ 

This eclipse gives us a point of chronological 
certainty for the history of this reign. It is the 
first of the long list of eclipses, by the mention 
of which Chinese liistory from the 8tli century 
before Christ acquires more certainty than be- 
longs to that of the earlier ages. The ruin and 
death of king Yew were brought about by the 
ascendancy which a female favourite, called 
Paou-sze ), gained over him. He had 

married and established as queen a daughter of 
the prince of Shin This principality was i 


in the pres. sub. dep. of Tang 
of Nan-yang, Ilo-nan); and his son by her, call- 
ed E-k‘ew ( ), was recognised .as heir- 

apparent of the throne. The rise of Paou- 
sze was followed by the degradation of the 
prince ami his mother. E-k‘cw was sent, as a 
preliminary measure, to the court of Shin. • to 
learn good manners.’ His mother was then 
reduced to a second place, and Paou-sze was 
declared queen in her room, and an infant son 
by her took the place and dignity of heir-appar- 
ent. Scenes were enacted like those of Kee and 
Me-he, or of Show and Ta-ke. To please Paou- 
sze the king maile game of all the nobles. The 
prince of Shin called in the assistance of the 
Dog Jung, and attacked the capital. He did 
not intend the death of the king, but only that 
of the intruding favourite and her son, and 
the restoration of Ins daughter and grandson to 
their rights. His barbarian auxiliaries, how- 
ever, could not be controlled : the king flying 
from H.iou was pursued by them and put to 
death, while Paou-sze became the captive of 
their chief. 

Thus ended the sway of what is called ‘the 
Western Chow.’ The victorious nobles having 
expelled the Jung from t’ne capital with some 
difficulty, brought back E-k‘ew from Shin, and 
bailed him as king. He is known as king P’ing 
^ ), or ‘ The Tranquillizer ’ (|^ ^ 

^ ■^ij 0 measure was 

to transfer the capital eastwards to Lo-yang, 
fultilling at length, but under disastrous cir- 
cumstances. the wishes of the duke of Chow ; 
and from this time, n.c. 789, dales the history 
of ‘ the Eastern Chow.’ 


The Name op the Book. — 

‘The Charge to prince Wftn.’ I have related in 
the above note how the Jung wlio had been 
called in by the prince of Shin to punish king 
Yew went far beyond his wishes, killing the 
king, and wishing to keep possession of the 
capifal. To get rid of them he obtained tlie 

assistance of the princes of Tsin Ts‘in 

(^), Wei and Ch‘ing (^), wbc in the 

first place drove out the barbarians, and then 
sent for Yew’s son from Shin to take possession 
of the vacant throne. Among his earliest 
measures was the rewarding of the princes who 
liiid come in this way to the relief of the royal 
House; and this Book is said to contain the 
appointment of the prince of Tsin to be president 


or chief of several of the other princes ( 

The princes of Tsin were descended from 
king Woo’s son, called Yu, and generally styded, 
from the name of his appanage, the prince of 


T‘ang ( 7 ^ ^^). His son removed from 
T‘ang to Tsin ; and in course of time the 
principality came, though not without a struggle 


with a usurping uncle, to Ch‘ow m s.c* 

780. and was held by him for years. He 
received after death the title of Wsn, or ‘The 
Accomplished :’ — it was he to whom the Charge 
in this Book was given. See in the dictionary 
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“Oh! an object of pity am I, who am but a little child. Just 
as I have succeeded to the throne, Heaven has severely chastised 
me, and cut off our resources of bounty to the inferior people; 




no fewer than «ix different descriptions of char- 
acter, any one of whicli miglit be considered to 
be expressed by the title Wan. 

In this account of the tiine and occasion of this 
Charge, I have followed the authority of the pre- 
fatory note, supported hy Gan-kwo. ICang-shing, 
and Wang Suh. The Book itself, however, it will 
be perceived, does not mention the name of the 
king, and the name of E-ho, by which the 
receiver of the Charge is called, is only, as will 
be seen on par. I, an occasion of j)erplexity. 
There was a tradition during tlic Han dynasty 
that tile Book belonged to a later period, and in 
Sze-ma Ts'een’s history the Charge appears as 
given, B.C. 631, by king Scang to duke 

Wan of Tsin, who was then the leading prince 
of the empire. Ma Y ung also, we may infer from 
Ills explanation of the characters 
this view. There is nothing in the matter of 
the Charge itself absolutely decisive in favour 
of either liypothesis. It seems, perhaps, to suit 
better the relations between king P‘ing and tlie 
prince (=> marquis) Wan tlian those between 
Scang and duke Wan. 

The Book is found in botli the texts. 

Contexts. The Book is sliort. containing 
only four paragraphs, whicli aic divided into 
thr« and one by the usual mark of change of 
subjectiii the ‘Announcements’ and ‘Charges’ 
of the Shoo,— the compiler's statement of ‘The 
king said.’ 

The king bepns hy celeiirating the virtue 
and happy condition of Wan and Woo, and the 
sendees rendered to the State by the worthy 
minister of subsequent reigns. He contrasts 
witli tills tile misery and distrimtion of his own 
times, deploring especially his want of wise 
helpers, and praising prince 
-rw "d I sendees which he had rendered. 
I he ^k then concludes witli the special Charge 
’Eould reward the prince’s 
ment in the past, and stimulate him to greater 
e.xertions jn the future. ® 

celebrates the cirUte of H'nn 
and Woo who /ounded thei, dynasty, and the hap- 
piness of tneir suc-essors who were assisted by 
able ministers. ^ ^ ^ u„cle 

pe pinces of Tsin, we have seen, were a 
branch of the imperial House: .md hence 
the king addresses Wan as his Mmcle 
on Book XXIII., p.6. But VVfen’s name.'^M 
has been mentioned, was Ch‘ow so that 

wo are brought to file concliisiou that be is 
here called by his ‘style’ (iS) or marriage 
designation. Such is the view of Gar.-kwc 


Other explanations of the characters were at- 
tempted by K‘ang-shing, and Ma Yung, which 
may be seen in the ^ 4# fli 

— this is the common way of 
speaking about the origin of the Chow dynasty, 
— that the divine ap|K)iiitment lighted on king 
Wan. But ,19 king Woo has just been mention- 
«! along with him, as equally virtuous and 
distiiiguislied, it seems strange tliat he should 
be dvopt in this iinport.ant declaration. Tlio 
truth is tiiat father and son in the persons of 
WSn and Woo were blended together as one 
founder of the dynasty of Cliow. If the appoint- 
ment of Heaven lighted on WJn, it would also 
have dropt from him to tlie ground but for tlic 
cliaractor of Woo. In interpreting the rest of 
the par. we may begin with the last clause, where 

the king must intend by ‘ my forefathers,’ 

not Wan and Woo, butthosc wlio succeeded them. 
The ‘Daily E.xplanation ’ would limit them to 
Citing and lv‘nng, with whom the line of powerful 
monarchs of Cliow may be said to have ceased. 
But king P'ing might not have been willing to 
acknowledge this, and we may suppose that he 
speaks of his predecessors generally, as having 
lallen on better times than himself. Explaining 

thus of tile sovereigns subsequent to 
VVoo, the same individuals are probably intend- 
ed by Jit the phrase *iE 

denotes * their ministers ;’ — also generally, with- 
out any special application, Win's own ances- 
tor, ‘ the prince of T'ang,’ Iwing included among 
them. Comp, the 2d par. of the ‘Keun-ya.’ 

H ^.-see on Bk. XXL, p. 6. ^ 

= ‘to be tranquil.’ ^ ffig. ^ ^ 

P. 2. The Ling deplores the unhappiness of his 
otvn position, hmself young and feehie, and the 
empire f'hastised l*y Hexiven and tom hy harharian 
htcaders, while he coidd expect little assisianre from 
nmisierss ^ ^ 

kwo, Wang Suh, and Kiiang Siting, all take 
as= ‘ to meet with,’ so that it governs 
This is quite allowable ; but when 
we carry on the regimen of to tlie next 
clause,— -y— the construction 

bicoraes too forced. I therefore adopt the 
view of Ts'ae. that “‘id ”= 
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and the invading barbarous tribes of the west have greatly 
injured our empire. Moreover, among the managers of my affairs, 
there are none of age and experience, and distinguished ability, in 
their offices. I am (Atis unequal to the difficulties of my position, 
and say to myself, ‘My grand-uncles and uncles, you ought to com- 
passionate my case. Oh ! if there were those who could establish 
their merit in behalf of me, the one man, I might long enjoy repose 
upon the throne.’ 


t hare succeeded to 

the throne.’ is then the nominative to 

meaning ' a fault,’ ‘ a crime,’ is 
here used as a verb, = ‘ to deal with as a crimi- 
nal,’ ‘to chastise.’ The 'Daily Explanation’ 

for ^ ^ gives ^ ^ ^ A 

‘ the necessaries 
deecending like moistening rain upon the lower 
people,* mean the favours and help which ought 
to flow from the throne to the people, but which 
were now cut off. The king is probably referring 
to his own troubles and the troubles of the 
people, occasioned by the removal of the capital 
from Haou to X.6-yang, 

naturally leads our 
thoughts to the western barbarians, and especi- 
ally to the *Dog Jung/ who had killed king 
Yew, and kept possession of Haou. Gan-kwO, 
however, takes the terra in the sense of -G, 

‘weai^ns.* But whether we take it in that 
meaning, or as a name, we have to understand a 

verb like ‘ to injure/ carrying on the action 

^ ‘o S ^ = A’ ‘sre&t,’ 

o^greatly.’ 

go together, signifying ‘aged,’ ‘men of 
years and experience.’ I do not see how we 
<^n discriminate these terms, and lienee the 
'gt’“*f‘*lented,' stands awkwardly by itself. 

ot 1^, as in Bk. V., p. 3. Keang 
Shing adopts here a reading current in the Han 
‘dynasty, and edits :_0p ^ ^ i 


^ ^ M IS 

‘ among the managers of my afiairs, there are 
none of age and experience. The evils are on 
my person.’ This is not liable to the difficulty 
which presents in the common reading ; but 
the sentiment docs not seem appropriate to the 
place. , — ‘ I then am not 

adequate;’ i.e., feeble, nnsupported ; in the midst 
of calamities, the king felt unequal to the dif- 
ficulties he had to cope with, 

indicates that the king thus 
spoke to himself. As Ying-tft says, 

W’ is. ^ *''® 

princes of the same surname with himself. As 
we have seen, denotes ‘uncles,’ )I!|wiu 
be ‘grand-uncles.’ The ‘Daily Explanation’ 
give, for it-|§ ^ 

^ ^ Medhurst has missed the 

meaning, and renders — ‘Of those who have 
stood before my grandfather and father.’ Gaubil 
has missed it in a different way: — ‘Qnel est 
done celtii qui pourra me tenir lieu de grand- 
pere et de pere ? ’ is here a particle, = 

We have to suppose a second — * 

as the nominative to The end of this 
par. thus corresponds to that of the preceding. 
Chang Kew-shing observes that the weakness 
of king r ing’s character is here apparent. He 
shows no self-reliance. He has no higher aim 
than to live quietly and have tranquillity in his 
time. 
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3 “Uncle E-ho, you render still more glorious your illustrious 

ancestor. Aou were the first to imitate the example of Wan and 
Woo, collecting the scattered powers, and continuing the all-hiit-broken 
line of your sovereign. Your filial piety goes back to your accom- 
plished ancestor, and is equal to his. You have done much to repair 
my losses, and defend me in my difficulties, and of you, being such, 
I am full of admiration.-’ . o » 

4 The king said, “ Uncle E-ho, return home, survey your multi- 
tudes, and tranquillize your State. I reward you Avith ajar of spirits, 
made from the black millet, mixed wdth odoi’iferous herbs; with 


oeknoicfe<i^es the services which 
prmce V» an had rendered^ and praises him. JUy 

1^ SiB,’ ancestor, ’wc are 
to understand the prince of T‘ang. He also is in- 
tended Ijy tlie ^ \ below. 

iSt* — "'hether we define as in 

the translation, or by ‘earnestly,’ as Keang 
Shing does, it seems very extravagant to be com- 
paring prince AVSn to the kings Wan and Woo. 
Ts'ae observes tliat the principles of Wan and 
Woo might be said to be extinct, wlien the 
ministers abovtt the court were only such as are 
described in llie last par-, but now prince Wan 
had begun to lead the way to their revival, 

16^.4 


‘to unite;’ ‘to continue.' But ‘to 
unite and continue your sovereign’ is not verv 
intelhgiblc. '1 he moaning is as I have given it 
Phng was a fugitive, and his claim to the 
throne disallowed, when his father was kilied 
then the Jung held possession of the capital! 
It was owing he means to say, principally to 

prince Wftn, that the forces of several princes 

which the king might call hU forces— were 
collected, the Jung driven out, and he himself 
biought back to the throne. 


— ‘ with yonr filial piety you pursue 
after the former aceomplished man.' The mean- 
ing is much tlie same ns that of the former 
clause, 

‘ you have done much to 
repair and to guard me in difficulties.’ Wang 
Ts‘eaou «iys 

F.r The Chars.. ^ ^ H ^ 


P.i. The Charse. ^ ^ H IS 
■ multitudes,’ ‘ people.’ The 
sending tlie prince home might be considered 
a favour, as Iiis attendance on the king in the 
removal from Haou to Ld must have been a 
service of no little difficulty and fatigue. 

ffl ^ M ^ 

, *= ‘ therefore,’ the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ in- 
troduces in its paraplirase — 

‘I admire your merit.’ We must suppose 
some thought in the king’s mind, wliich is not 
expi eased in the text. On fg®-# 
comp, the explan, of in Bk. 

XIII., p, til. The spirits thus presented to 
him would be employed by prince Wftn in 
sacrificing to his ancestor, the prince of T‘ang, 
and announcing to hia spirit the favour confer- 
red on him by the king. ‘red 

‘black.’ The conferring on a 
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0716 red bow and a hundred red arrows ; with one black bow, and a 
hundi’ed black arrows ; and with four horses. Go, my uncle ! Show 
kindness to those who are afar off, and help those who ai*e near at 
hand ; cherish and secui’e the repose of the inferior ]>eopIe ; do not 
idly seek your ease ; inspect and compassionate all in your capital, 
and other cities — thus completitig your illustidous virtue.” 


prince of a Tiow and airoirs was understood to 
inveat him with the power of punishing all within 
his jurisdiction who were refractory to the 
imperial commands, but not of taking life with- 
out first reporting to the court. See in the 
Le Ke, Bk. ^ ^,|J, Ft ii., p. 19.—^ ^ 

whether anything special was denoted by send- 
ing to Win two bows of ditferent colours, and 
two sets of arrows, I do not know. 

^ -s«e Bk. XXII., p. 8 i <t of. ' 

^ here is most probably 

to be understood as used not for the chief city 
only, but for all the other cities of the State. 
Ts‘ae, after Gan-kwO, makes it = Q 

‘from the capital to the borders.’ Soo 
Shih made the refer to ‘ the officers’ 

over whom the prince should 
keep a watchful eye, and '||j^ to the people, for 
whom he should exercise a compassionate care 
(1 -Ml * K)- It is by no means clear 
to me that this Charge is the appointment of 
Win to be a ‘ chief of a region.' 'fhat 

opinion probably arose from the view to which 
I have referred, that it was duke Wau to whom 
the Charge was given. 

CONCIUDIKG HISTOBICAL NOTE. In the 51st 
or last year of Fung’s reign, occurred an eclipse 
of the sun, Feb. 14, b.c. 719. He is the last of 
the emperors of the Chow dynasty, with whom 
the Shoo has anything to do; but the ‘Spring 
and Autumn ’ commences in b.c. 721, with the 
first year of duke Yin ( ^ of Loo, and 
continnes the history for about two centuries 
and a half longer. 

It may be well here to give a list of the rest 
of the sovereigns of Chow. T'i-g was the 131h. 


[ xiv. ] King Hwan, (j^[ 
borious ’ X grandson 

ofP'ing. B.C. 718— 696. ~ 

[jCT. ] King Chwang 3E^’ 

Unsuccessful ’ 


of Hwan. B.C. 695— 681. 

[ xvL ] King He ; also written 

J),or‘TlieEssayor’(:^ ffil 0 
son of Chwang. B.C. C80 — 67o. 

[xvii. ] King Ilwuy ^), or ‘The 

Kind ’ ^ 0 He- 

B.C. 675—051, 

[xviii. ] King Scang ‘The 

Virtuous Enlarger fjM ^ 
son of Hwuy. B.C. 650 — 618. 

[xix. ] King King ^), or ‘The 

Trembling’ 7 \^'' 0J 0 ^). son 

of Scang. B.C. 617 — 612. 

[xx. ] King Kwang (j^ 

Corrector’ ^ 0 ^), son of 

K'ing. B.C. Oil — 606. 

[ xxi. ] King Ting ( 3E^’ Estab- 

lisher, R ^ 0 

Kwang. B.C. 605 — 585 

[xxii. ] King Keen ‘The 

Easy -minded’ 

of Ting. B.C. 584— 571. 

[xxiii. ] King Ling 3E^’ ‘The 

Uninjuring- (§{^ f?n ^ 0 "M)’ 

of Keen. B.C. 570—544. 

[xxir.] E‘!>g King (J^ J), 'The 
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Bighteoualy-gaccessfnl ' ^ ^ 0 

^), son of liing. B.C. 643—519. 


C XXV. j King King ^), or ‘ The Ho- 
spectful - ^ ^ Q ^), son of 

King. B.C. 318—476. King King died 
in the beginning of summer, when his son Mang 
known as king Taon I). was 
declared his successor ; hut he died before the 
year was out, and does not enter into the Ustof 
emperors. 


[xxrl] King Ynen 3 ^), or ‘The 

Popnlar' ^ tS: S 0 7C^ 
Kiog(^). B.C. 474-466. 

[xxvii.] King Ching-ting ^ 
or ‘The Pure and Correct’ ('^ Q 

YmiL B.C. 465-t7o. 

[xxviii.] King K‘aou (#3E). son of 
Ching-ting. B.C. 439-425. In the spring of 
».c. 446, Ching-ting died, and was immediately 
succeeded by bis eldest son,— king Gae 

J).-who was shortly killed by a brother, 
who seized the throne, and is caUed king Sze 


~t“ ). He again was kilted before tbe end of 
the year by another brother, who held the 
throne, and became king K'aou. 

[xxix.] King Wei-iee ^), or 

‘ The Majestic and Resolute ’ ( 9^14 JE 


K-aou. B.C. 424— 401. 


0 ^}|), son of 


[xsx.] King Gan J), or 'The 


Tranquil’ (if 
Wei- lee. B.C. 400— 876. 


son of 


[xMu.] Kingl/ge ^), or ‘The Be- 


king Gan. B.C. 374—868. 


[xxxli, ] King Been (j^ Ip ), or ‘The 
Illustrious ( ? ),’ younger.brotber rf Lit B.C- 
367—320. 


[xxxiii.] King Shin-tsinir f If ). 
son of Keen. B.C. 819—314. 

[xxxiv.] King Nan jE)* 

Rained and Sad' ^ 'ikBib' 
son of Shin-tsing. B.C.^S— 853. 

Nan’ surrendered the empire to the chief of 
Ts’in, but the supremacy of {that State was not 
fully acknowledged till b.c. 221 , 
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1 The duke said, “Ah ! ye men, make no noise, but listen to my 
commands. We are now going to punish those wild tribes of the 
Hwae and of Seu, who have risen up together. 


The Nahe of the Booh.— ‘T he 

•peech at Pe.’ ThU Book carriei u« back from 
tne times of P‘ing to those of Ching, the second 
of the emperors of Chow The speech recorded 
in it is attributed in the Preface to the Shoo to 
Pih-kSn the son of the duke of Chow; and 
there is a genei^ acquiescence (rf tradition and 
critics in this view. We may account for its 
position out of the chronological order from its 
being a record not of any imperial doings, but 
of the sentiments of the prince of a State. 
K‘ang-shing and others placed it before ‘Leu 
on Punishments,’ which arrangement, still leav- 
ing it out of the order of time, would deprive 
us of the explanation just given. The speech 
has reference to some military operations 
against the tribes on the Hwae arid other wild 
hordes of the province of Seu or T'seu ; but we 
saw that they were in insurrection many times 
daring the reign of Ching, and we cannot tell 
to what year the Book shc^d be referred. Tlh- 
k'in presided over his principality for the long 
period of S3 years, and di^ bx. 1,062. The 
speech was made at Pe see Ming-sbing 

on what he says was the older form of the 
namej. On the sitnation of this place I give the 
note of Ch^ 8ze*k‘ae: — ‘Pih-k‘in had his 
capital in the pres. dis. of K‘eah-fow ( ^ ^1. 
dep. of Yen-chow, and Pe was in the dis. still 
so called, in t^e dep. of E-chow 

Now, acc. to the E is east from 

T^n-chow 385 le; Pe is 95 fe to the north-west 
tn E ; K’euh-fow is east from Yen-chow 30 le ; 
and thus from K'euh-fow to Pe was 280 It or 


thereabouts. At the commencement of the 
“ Spring and Autumn.” Pe was an independent 
principality, for in the first year of duke Yin 

(b.c. 721) we read in the that *the 


baron of Pe led a force to fortify Lang* (Ji 


Afterwards, it became 
the chief city of the Ke family of Loo, as we 
read again, in the first year of duke He (b.c. 
658), that *he granted to Ke Yew the fields on 


the south of the Win, and Pe’ (.^ 

^ ^ ^ B9 ^ 

lects also Min Tsze-k‘een appears as asked to 
be governor of Pe (Ana. VI., vii.). We may 
conclude, therefore, that, in the time of Pih-k‘in, 
Pe did not belong to Loo. But it was in his 
jurisdiction as the chief or ruling prince of the 

regions of the east (^ ^j^). Gan-kw6 is 

wrong when he says that Pe was a place in the 
eastern border of Loo. and Ying-U when he 
says that Pih-k‘in did not go beyond the ter- 
ritory of Loo. Pih-knn’s speech was like that 
of K*e at Kan, or of T‘ang at Ming-t‘eaou, or of 
king Woo at Muh ; i.e^ it was made like those 
when the army approached the territory of the 
enemy.’ 


'The Book is in both the texts. 


CoirrEHTS. Pih-k*in appears at the head of 
his host proceeding against the tribes of the 
Hwae and the wild people of Ts'eu. Having 
commanded silence, he issues his orders, first, 
that the soldiers ail have their arms in good 
order ; next, that the people of the country take 
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“ Have in good repair your coats of mail and helmets ; have the 
laces of your shields well secured : — presume not to have any of 
these but in perfect order. Prepare your bows and arrows ; temper 
your lances and spears; sharpen your pointed and edged weapons: 
— presume not to have any of these but in good condition. 


care of the oxen and horses of the army ; further, 
that the troops on no account leave their ranks 
or go astray , and finally, he appoints the day 
when he will commence operations against the 
enemy, and commanUs that alt the requisite 
preparations be made. 

P. I. Oj>eiutig of the speech. Occasion of the 
(x/tedition. By ■ men ’ we are to understand all in 
tlie host, his own subjects of Loo, and the troops 
of States whom he had called to aid in tlie c.v- 


of Ts‘eu’ is a question wliich cannot be fully 
answered. was properly the name of the 

wild people on the west of the Middle kingdom. 
Possibly, a tribe of them had forced their way 
to tlie eastern co.asts, and settled in one or more 
places of T8‘eu, continuing to retain their 
original designation. Wang Kilng-yay [often 

mentioned likewise as Wang Ch‘uiig-ymi ( ^ 
^ Ie')] has an instructive and suggestive 


peditiou, — officers atid common men. m 
~7Y ~ 7 ^i— there is a difficulty hero with 
tlie interpretation of ^0.^. T?‘ac, after Soo 
Shill, takes the characters as = for- 

merly,’ so that the meaning of the clause is — 

‘ Formerly, the wild tribes of the Hwae and the 
Ts’eu rose in insurrection together.’ But » hy 
refer to what they had done in former times ? 
We must understand, on tliis construction, 
something like — ‘ And now again, they take 
advantage of our present cireumstaiiees, and 
give fresh trouble, so that we have to take the 
field against them.’ This is the way in which 
the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ brings out tlie rocan* 

— '8$ iii Gan-kwS’s view was differ- j 

ent. He took indeed as not ad- 
verbially, however, but as a verb, meaning ‘ to 
go,’— ‘we are going,’ or ‘let us go.’ The ^ 

“ “Hit’ ‘ °r ‘■these.’—’ We are going to 
those tribes of the Hwae and of Sen, who have 
ri^ren up together ;’ i.e., we are going to chastise 
them. This construction is followed by Lin 
Che-k‘e and Keang Shing, the latter of whom 



lated according to this view. ‘The wild tribes 


about the Hwae’ are mentioned so far back as 
the time of Yu see ‘T'he Tribute of Yu,’ Pt 
i, p. 35. They belonged to the province of 
Ts’eu, and why there should be mentioned in 
addition to them another trilw, called the ‘Jung 


note on the passage : — ’ means “ to go.” The 

passage is best taken with K'ling Gan-kwO as 
me.amng — ’-We are now.goiiig to smite those E 
and Jung.” K’ling says that the various trilies 
of wild people were simply bridled by the 
emperors of the early dynasties and allowed to 
dwell in different places within the dilTcrent 
provinces ; but 1 venture to think that the truo 
state of tlie case concerning tlnm was this:— 
Anciently, when the country was first peopled, 
it was not possible for the principles of propriety 
and righteousness to iienctrate everywhere 
with a transforming power. All who were 
unaffected by tho.se principles were classed as 
E or Jung, anil all who rccognisetl them and 
came und er t heir iiiHuencc were sjiid to be Hwa 
andHea(^|g^^^). We are not to 

suppose that it was necessary to be living outside 
the nine provinces, in what are called ’’the 
lour sens,” in order to be Jung and E. In tho 
account of Yu's five domains, indeeil, the Man 
and the E arc said to h.T,ve b^n in the domain 
of Kestraint and the Wild domain ; but when 
we examine the state of tho empire of Chow, 

we find “ the white Teih ” ( a«) in T’ae- 
yuen [in Shan-se], the E of the 'Hwae and the 
Jung of Ts’eu in tlie province of Ts’eu, the Lae 
E in Ts’e ^ ^ 

of Luh-wun about the£ river ('^B’ Jll 

Even such great States as 
Ww and Tsoo had to drive out the E and Tcih. 
It is plain that these tribes were not confined 
to the two domains to which we have referred. 
Shun told Kaou-yaou to restrain by punish- 
ments the Man and E who were disturbing the 
empire, which simply means that he was to 
punish those who denied the principles of pro- 
priety and righteousness, and violated them. 
The critics, not exarainiug the case sufficiently, 
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“We must now largely let the oxen and horses loose, and not 
keep them as usual in enclosures : — do you shut up your traps, and 
fill up your pitfalls, and do not presume to injure any of the animals 
let loose. If any of them be injured, you shall be dealt with accord- 
ing to the regular punishments. 

“When the horses and cattle are seeking one another, or when 
your followers, male or female, abscond, presume not to leave the 


have rashly said that Kaon-yaou took weapons 
of war to deal with tliose people. They have 
not considered that the Man and E were dwell- 
ing with the mass of the ordinary population 
of tlie Middle Kingdom. Tliere was no occa- 
sion for military operations against tliem. It is 
absurd to think of such measures as those of 
after ages, — the despatcli of a great general to 
punish and smite the various tribes of barba- 
rians.* 

P. 2. The soMin s must have their irea/mis all 
in good order. m is defined in the 
hy ‘ to select,’ and the similarly 

gives for it. Ts‘ac explains 

stitch and make whole,’ and K‘ang-shing by ^ 

which comes to the same tiling. The 
meaning evidently is that in the translation, 
whatever may be the specific force of this term. 
The ‘coats of mail and helmets’ were made of 
leather, which may have been studded or fenced 

with more or less of metal. means 

properly ‘ the strings attached to a shield.’ The 
soldiers are required to see that they were 

in good order. ^ CteihJ , — ‘ in 

perfect condition.’ T»‘ae defines 

by ■JlJjt, ‘ to put in the fire and then in 
water,’ = ‘ to temper.’ Tlic character denotes 
the ‘forging’ of metals generally. 

— ‘sharp points and edges,’ — i.e^ weapons for 
thrust and cut. 

P. 3. The people must look after the ground in 
the line of march, so that the cattle of the army 
should not be injured. The cliarge here must be 
taken as addressed to the people, though tliat 
is not mentioned in the te.xt. fg-g-SS 
4“ defined in tlie 

‘an enclosure or stable for oxen 


and horses.’ K-ang-shing endeavours to ex- 
plain it from ‘ manacles,’ i.e., hobbles at- 
tached to the feet; but this is to be rejected. 
As they marched through the country, the 
soliliers would have, especially at night, to let 
loose cattle, to rest them 

atui let them seek pasture, instead of keeping 
tliem in stables or enclosures. They would 
have to do this * extensively and c.irelcssly ’ 

often. The critics all define here by 
‘greatly:’ but the other meaning which 
I have indicated must not be omitted. Below, 

^ ^ 

to indicate the cattle. Ying-tS says : — »«■ 

" I'st intimated about tlie 
character of the country shows how thinly it 
must have then been peopled. With and 
^ comp. and in ‘The Doctrine of 

the Mean,’ Ch. vi. ”P ’ 

None of the commentators touch on ‘the regular 
punishments’ for the ofiences here indicated, 
nor do I know what they were. 

P. 4. The soldiers must on no account leave 
their entrenchments or ranks ; and the people must 
carefully return strayed animals and absconded 
^ followers. 

^ plains with reference to this passage, by 
I ‘to stray;’ but usage shows that such 

; staying is like that ‘ when the wild ass snuffeth 
' up the wind ^ ^ Si” 
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ranks to pursue them. But let them be carefully returned. I will 
reward you who return them according to their value. But if you 
leave your places, to pursue them, or if you who find them do not 
return them, you shall be dealt with according to the regular pun- 
ishments. And let none of you people presume to rob or detain 
vagrant animals or follower's, or to jump over enclosures and w'alls 
to steal away horses or oxen, or to decoy away servants and female 
attendants. If you do so, you shall be dealt with according to 
the regular punishments. 

“ On the day Ke5-suh I will punish the tribes of Sen ; — prepare 
roasted grain and other provisions, and presume not to have any de- 
ficiency. Ifyou do, you shall suffer the severest punishment. Yemen 
of Loo, from the three environing territories, and the three tracts be- 
yond, prepare your posts and planks. On Kea-suh I will commence 


followers who had to gather fuel, cook, &c. Kin 
Le-ts‘eang tells us that ‘ to every chariot there 
were attached three men in mail, and 70 foot 
soldiers, with other 25 followers, who are those 
intended here by 

means ‘getting over’ the entrenchments. 

— this must be understood as ad- 
dressed to the country-people who should fall 
in with such animals and camp-followers. Both 
they, and soldiers who should themselves pursue 
after the vagrants, are addressed in 

; but the rest of the 
par. regards only the people who should thus 
offend. Gan-kw6, indeed, supposes that iffi 

addressed to the soldiers, against 
stealing from the people, and Woo Ch‘ing that 
it is forbidding them to steal one from another ; 
but the view which I haveproposed seems much 
more likely. ^ ^ 

deliberate and reward you the meaning is 
as I have expressed it in the translation. The 
peculiar force of ‘to approprUte on tempU- 
tjon of occasion offered,’ should be expressed in 
a traaslatioD. 


P. 5, The time is fixed for direct operations^ 
and ever^tkin^ required to be m readiness. We 
are to suppose that the marching would be over 
by the day Keft-suh, and that they would be 


then in front of the enemy. 

‘ to have collected and prepared.* 

— . 3 ^»“the country beyond the 

capital to a certain extent was called 


, and 

beyond this again it was denominated 
Gaubil observes that ‘ it is difficult at the present 
day to get correct ideas of what was really 
intended by these designations of the frontiers ; 
and that it is difficult to account for the mention 
of three keaou and three say.* Wang Suh thinks 
that the troops from the keaou and suu on the east 
were left to guard the country, and hence, as 
only those from the other three went forth on 
the expedition only they arc mentioned. This 
was the view also of Gan-kwd. Ying»ta, how- 
ever, puts forward another view, which is in- 
consistent with this, though he does not seem 
to be aware of the inconsistency. — In the 
imperi^omain, to a distance of 100 le was 
called and beyend that was the In 

the ^ were the six ^), which 

furuished the ‘six hosts’ while the 
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my entrenchments ; — dare not but be provided with a supply of these. 
If you be not so provided^ you shall be subjected to various punish- 
ments, only short of death. Ye men of Loo, from the three environ- 
ing territories, and the three tracts beyond, prepare the forage, and 
do not dare to let it be other than in abundance. If you do, you 
shall suffer the severest punishment.” 


sug extending 200 fe beyond, furnished if need 
i»ere six subsidiary hosts. In a large State of 
100 fe square, the keauu extended 20 k from the 
capital ; and as it was supposed to furnish only 
‘ three hosts,’ and, if need were, three auxiliary 
hosts, it is infe rred that these might all be 

called . The lan- 

guage in the text, therefore, is simply equivalent 
to • the army of Loo,’ and we do not need to in- 
quire further about a 4th A-euou and a 4ih .vuy. 

are 'the posts and planks' for 
the framework in which walls are raised in 
China by pounding earth and lime together 

ijSI 0 ^ 0 

tion of the ‘ men of Loo,' it is inferred that 
there were men of other States also in the army, 
while they were required to provide the planks 
and posts, and forage, such labour being easier 


to them, as they were nearer than the others 
to the seat of war. 

ments without remainder.’ It is difficult to 
say what punishments are meant. The addition 

of showa that they were short of death. 

Gan-kwd simply says — ‘ various punishments.’ 
K’ang-shing and Wang Suh agree in saying 
that the punishments were such as would in- 
volve the parents and children of the offender, 
so that none should be exempt from them. 

We have in this par. and the last the ' regular 

punishments ’ <«»l ), which were well de- 
fined and known ; the ‘ great punish- 

ment ’ or death ; and these 

are distinguished as ‘ new-mown grass 

and hay.’ 
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The duke said, Ah ! my officers, listen to me without any noise. 
J solemnly announce to you the most important of all sayings. 
It IS this which the ancients have said, ‘ Thus it is with all people, 


Name cf the Book.-^ «Thc Speech 
of tht duke of Ta'in: At tlie time when this 
speech was miide, the States of Tsiu (^) and 

Ta‘in were among tlie most powerful 

of the empire. In n.c. 630, they wore cng.iged 
tether in the siege of the capital of Cli'ing 
(^)> and would have extinguished that 
princiimlity, but the duke of Ts‘in was suddenly 
iiidu^ m withdraw his forces, leaving three 
of his officers in friendly relations with the 
court of ( U'liig, and under engagement to de- 
fend the country from aggression. These men 
however, were entirely in the interest of thei^ 

sent word, in b.c. 627, to Ts'in, that 

!!L'T?i* of the gates of the 

capital, and if an army were sent to take the 

^**‘'"* '"'!?ht be added to 
the te^orics of Ts'in. The duke^uke 

Mob laid the matter before his 

counsellors. The most experienced of them— 
the famous Pih-le He ||^) 

shuh (|g :;^)-weTe against taking advan- 
tage of the propo^ treachery. The duke how- 
ever, listen^ rather to the promptings of “ds 
own ambition, and the next yeaFsenTa arce 
OTce, under h.s thr^ablest commanders, hS 
to fall upon Ch'iiig all unexn«-»P,l 
attempt faiM. Ch'ing was warned of the 
appr^hing dan^r ; and the conimanders/vexed 
and disappointed, were leading the anni balk 
when It was attacked by the*” troo^ of ^ 


among the passes of the Ileaon mountain 

|Jj ), in the pres. dcp. of Ho-nan, and sustained a 
terrible defeat. The troops were nearly all cut 
to pieces, and the three commanders were token 
prisoners. 

I he duke of Tsin was intending to put these 

captives to death, when ho was persuaded by 
1*1 *9 them back to 'J’s'in, that 

nuke Mull niight himself sacrifice them to Ids 
anger tor their want of success. Muh, however, 
rtid no such thing. He went out from the capital 

o meet his deleateil officers, and comforted 
t lem, saying that the blame of the defeat was 
* had refused to listen to the advice 
ot Ins wise counsellors. Then it is said he made 
the spewh here recorded, fur the benefit of all 
liiR nimisterB. 

That the speech was made on the occasion 
ins de^nl^d rests on the authority of the 
P e ace to the Shoo, which baa generally been 
followed by the critics. The however, 

while it relates how Muh met his commanders 
amt comforted them, says nothing of the speech. 

II Sae-nw Ts'cen places it three years later, 

After some un- 
*** to wipe out tlie disgrace at 

n..: i,u*°’* hills, TsMn made a great raid on its 
K hour 111 B.c. 621, when Tsin did not dare 
w meet the enemy in the field. Then duke 
•iio.. the Ho, and liad the bones of Ids 

‘ g itcred host collected, and interred in one 
p ace, making groat sacrifices and muiiniing on 
delivering this speech, to ac- 
transmit the memory of the 
lauit he had committed. 
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2 — they mostly love their ease. In reproving othei's there is no 
difficulty, but to receive reproof, and allow it to have a free course, 

3 this is difficult!’ The sorrow of my heart is this, that the da^s and 
months pass away, as if they would not come again. 

4 “There were iny old counsellors, — I said, ‘Ihey will not accom- 
modate themselves to me,’ and I hated them. There were my new 
counsellors, and I would for a time give my confidence to them. 


1 do not know whether wo should accept 
the testimony of tlie preface or that of Ts'ecn 
on this point. Bat the thing is of little moment. 
They agTM in making the speeclt refer to tlie 
defeat wliich had been incurred by the duke’s 
refusal to listen to wise counsel. 

Tlic Book is fonnd in both the texts. 

CosTEST-s. The general nature of tliese may 
be gathered from the preceding note ; but what 
is really said is more vague and less to the point 
of the occasion than we might Inive expected. 
Tlie ‘ Complete Bigest ’ says that parr. 2, 3 de- 
clare the fact of the duke's repentance ; parr. 4. 
5, the grounds of it ; and parr. 6 — S, the sincerity 
or emphasis of it. 

P. 1. The duke seeks to enpoqe the attention of 
his officers. — * my officers.' All 

his ministers are so denominated. ^5- 
•=‘ solemnly tell.’ ^ ^ 

‘the head (=the most important, the chief) 
of all words.’ The duke means the ancient 
saying which he proceeds to state, and which 
seemed to liim, in the mood of mind in whicli 
he was, to be so important. Ying-ta gives for 

the cUuse-|^ ^ tk B W ^ Z. 


P. 2. The satfinp of the ancients, that it is easy 
to give and difficult to receive reproof, 

= ^ ^ ^ ^-‘people 

Jill are naturally thus . — they are most for plea- 
sure.’ Clioo He said he thought that ‘ this 
clause simply meant that it is the disposition of 

most men to Jove ease ’ H ^ A 
'iW ^ ^ ^ ^ is probably 


all that is intended ; but I do not see tiio ap- 
propriateness of the sentiment as an introduc- 
tion to what follows. 

— ‘to receive reproof, and canse — allow — it 

to be like flowing water.’ The meaning is that 
the reproof is not resisted, but fl.»ws on freely. 
Gaubil mistook the sense, and h.as translated 
— • rccevolr les avis et les repriniaiides des 
autres, sans les laisser eoulcr coinnie 1‘cau, 0*681 
la la difficulte.’ 

P. 3. The duke dephres the swift passing away 
of time. ^ and ^ are to be taken as syn- 

onyms. or ‘to move on.’ ‘to proceed.’ 
From Yiiig-ta’s notes on Gan-kwO’s comment- 
ary. we see tliat be read and not -jr^. 

r.irt those terms were anciently interchanged. 
Whichever we read here, it is to lie taken in the 
sense of ^ or ‘ to return,’ ‘come round.’ 
The duke is conscious that he has done wrong ; 
what lie deplores is tliat the wrong cannot be 
undone. The d.ay is past, and it will not come 
again, that he might do differently on it. 

P. 4. He acknowledges his error in rejecting the 
advice of his aged counsellors and Jollowing that 
of new wen, and declares he will not do so again. 
By ^ ‘ ancient counsellors,’ the 

duke tatends Pih-le He and Kcen-shuh, who 
advised him against attempting to surprise 

Ch’ing; and by ^ A’ 

recent counsellors,’ he mejiiis Ke-tsze and tlie 
other officers who seduced him to the under- 
taking. 0 = ‘I said to myself.’ 
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Although it may be so tcith old men and new, hereafter I will take 
advice from the men of yellow hair, and then I shall be free from 
error lhat good old officer! — all his strength is exhausted, but 
may I still have him! That dashing brave officer! — his shooting 
and charioteering are faultless, but I had rather not wish him! 
As to men of quibbl^, skilful at cunning words, and able to make 
the superior man change his purposes, what have 1 to do with 
making much use of them ? 


Sseo other explanations of this in Woo Ch'ing 
and Keang Shing, the latter of whom adopts a dif. 
ferent reading.— as usual. Both their construc- 
tions are intolerably harsh. AA iU 

® time I thought they might 
have niy confidence, and be counselled with ’ 

.. mmititi converts the cases of 
those counsellors into general characteristics of 
old and new men. 

P. 5. Old rounsfllors ; martial coutuellors ; and 


th( 


crajig counsellors. ^ ^ ^ 

(read pd) is best taken as = 
appearance of age.’ The ^ 

'the appearance of boldness;’ and ^ 

, ‘ the appearance of disputationi 
ness.’ Gan-kwd, indeed, makes ^ ^ 

‘ brave and martial.’ The phrase has thi 

It here. It is inappropriate to the old counsel 
lors. See Ming-shing, ,« /oc. ^ishcreequs 

G.n-k« mG:.. 

‘the strength of all the members.’ ft is beitp 
totaket^=g or the backbone; r: 
understand ^ ^ tts simpiy equivalent t 


‘strength.’ -= ‘ has failed.' But 

has always a moral sense, =i=‘a failure,’ ‘an 
error,’ ‘a sin.’ We can understand our moral 
meaning of ’failure’ arising from the primary 
material meaning of the term, but we are called 
to suppose a reverse process in regard to the 
usage of the Chinese character. Of all the 
critics Ts'ae appears to be the only one who 
L Ptoch of tills difficulty, and he snppoees 
that the duke is referring to an incident which 
occuri^ on the setting forth of the iil-fated 
expedition. The three commanders were the 
sons of the two aged ministers who were oppos- 
ed to It ; and when the troops were leaving the 
capital, the rfd men wept bitterly. This led to 
some strong language about them from the 
I’Tu Ts's® would make the language:^ 

there is that good old officer, whom 1 blamed 
t^or his want of strength!’ But this is much 
torwd, and after all the idea of the waal or 
/awiire of strength must somehow be introduced 
into the version. Moreover, the duke is here 
speaking of differeni classes of counsellors, in 
TOnsequence of what had ocenrred to himself 
indeed, but generally, and without particular 
eference to the men who had advised, or blam- 
, or sanctioned the expedition to surprise 

This officer violates 


„ , artful speech.’ ^ jW.— ’to change 
is words ; such change of course growing out 
Change of purpose. 


gv ,>urpuae. « • leisure.’ 

duke says he had no Ieisure-.^^had some- 
mem «««“«» “> 
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6 “I have deeply thought and concluded; — Let me have but one 
resolute minister, plain and sincere, without other abilities, but 
having a simple complacent mind, and possessed of generosity, 
regarding the talents of others, as if he himself possessed them , 
and when he finds accomplished and sage-like men, loving them in 
his heart more than his mouth expresses, really showing himself 
able to bear them : — such a minister would be able to preserve 
my descendants and my people, and would indeed be a giver of 
benefits. 


P. 6. Tht dvkt'n conception of a thoroughlif good 
cmd valuable minister, 

— Gan-kw6 joined this to the preying par., 

‘Formerly I had many such, because I thought 
darkly of it, and was not intelligent.’ But 
the trancing of the sentences in par. 5 shows 

that we ought to stop at and that m 

must belong to another 

subject. 

From to the end of par. 7 is quoted in | 

the ‘ (^at I,eaming,’ Comm. x. 14, with some 
trilling variations in particular characters. 

Keang Shing edits the text here, now retaining 
tlm characters in the textus rectptus, and now 
giving those of the ‘Great Learning;’ — but on 

no critical principle that I can see. 

, — ^in the ‘ Great Learning’ we have — 

' * single minister.’ Ift' gives ns the 
idea of ‘ resolute.’ Ma Tung explains it by 

mm-m- 

‘ the appearance of sincere simplicity.’ 
the ‘ Great Learning ’ has ^•1 


Both the one and the other <^1^, to be con- 

•uhigfW 

^ ‘easy, straightforward, and 

3od.’ K'ang-shing defines it by 

, ‘ the appearance of generous forbcar- 


strued with 

it 

loving good.’ 


^ R ^ Ww Ifc' 

that the love in his heart is greater than the 
language in his mouth expresses ’ (W oo Ch'ing). 

il # Z’ ‘'’® ‘ 

Learning ’ gives which is an emphatic 

these accounts (i.e., with these qualities, thus 
endowed) he is able to protect,’ &c. For 
the ‘Great Learning’ 

gives ^ ^ 

construe. Ts'ae defines by ^ ‘ to preside 
over,’ the idea being that from such a man 
benefits, and only benefits, would come. His 
‘ office, that over which he presided, would be, 
as it were the making of the people prosperous 
and happy.’ 
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^ wimwfer, when he finds men of ability, l)e Jealous 

and hates them ; if, when he finds accomplished and sa^c-like men, 
he oppose them and do not allow their advancement, showing him- 
self really not able to bear them ; — such a man will not be able to 
protect my descendants and people ; and will there not indeed be 
dangers from him ? 

^ unsettledness of a State may arise from one 

man. f he glory and tranquillity of a State also may perhaps arise 
from the excellence of one man.” 


7 . A ikoron^hl^ had and dan^^rous minixter. 
For ‘to cover over,’ tlie ‘Groat Learning’ 
*y"0''yinous nearly with ^ For 

^ it has bnt that variation 

does not affect the meaning at all. 

P. S. A SKinmury ntntf ment of the. ronseowiirea 
Jtomng from </ie yoorf and bad m'mistei rewrctiiv/y. 
The general meaning of the terms Rtt i« 
ifife by their opi^itiOT to 

^ The critics gencnally content tliera- 
selves with saying that they = 

‘unrest.’ 

But that is the idea convoyed by alone, as its 
opposite or ‘ tranquillity.’ Now in 


the diet, the first definition of]|^is 
‘a tree without branches,’ which gives us the idea 
of ‘ sterility.’ The opposite idea is conyeyed by 
‘a plant in the glory of its leaves and 

flowers.’ , m is formed from and 
abbreviated, and = ‘ a mound falling to pieces. 

By the ‘one man ' to whom such consequences 
are attributed, either of good or evil, we are to 
understand the good minister of par. 6 or the 
ba;l one of par. 7. This is the opinion of Ts'ae, 
Gan-kwfl, and of the commentators gener- 
ally. The editors of Yun-ehing’s Shoo, however, 
call attention to the opinion of Len Tsoo-heen 
and some others, that the duke intends himself 
as ‘ f/if one man ’ of the State. This docs not 
seem at all likely. 
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Divination, practised by Shun, II. ii 18. 

— by Fwan-k&pg, IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. 

— by king Woo, V. i. Ft. ii- 6 : iv. 20 — 31 ; vii. 9. 

— by Woo’s ministers, V. vi. 2, 8, 9, 18. 

— by king Chiag, V. vii. 3 — ^9, 15. 

— by the duke of Chow, V. xfi. 2 : xiii. 3, 4. 
Domains, or Tenures, the five, II. iv 8: III. i- 


Pt. ii. 18—22 ; V. ix, 1 ; X. 10, 13 ; xii. 6 : Xvi. 
9 ; XX. 14 : xxiii. 4. 

— the six, V, XX. 1. 

Doubt of T'ang as to the righteousness of hi* 
course, IV. ii. 1. 

Doubts, examination of, V. iv 4, 20 — ^31. 
Dream, Woo-iing’s, IV. viii. Pt. i. 2, 

— king Woo’s, V. i. Pt. iu 5. 

Dresses worn at a funeral, V. xxii. 22, 23. 
Drum, the large, V. xxii. 19. 

Drunkenness of T‘ae-k‘ang, III. iii. 6. 

— of He and Ho, III, iv. 4. 

— of Show, IV. xi. 1, 4 : V. i. PL i, 6 ; Pt. ii. 3 i 

X. 11: XV. 13. 

— the Announcement ^bout, V. x. titfe. 

Duke of Chow. See Chow in Index 11. 

— of Shaou, V. xii. title. 

— of Ts'iii, V. XXX. title. 

Dukes, the two, V. vi. 2, 13. 17, 19. Sec Kanff, 
Duties of relatives, V. ix. 16. 

— being done, indulgence may follow, V. x, 7. 
Dynasties, lessons to be learnt from previous, 

V. xii. 17, 18. 

— rise and fall of. xiv. 2-19 : xmu. 4—19. 

— precedents of former, xx. 2—4. 

E 


Jarly, T'ang rose, IV, V. Pt. i. 5. 

!arly life of Woo-ting, IV. viii. Pt. lii. 1. 

£ara, cutting off the, as a puniahment, V, ix. 

10: xxvii. 3- „ . tv. • 

Sartli, sacrifices to the great, V. i. Pt. i. 10. 
Sw Heaven. 

Ease, Against Luxurious, V, xiv. title. 

people generally love their, V . xxx. 2. 

Eastern frontier, the, V. xxi. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Eclipse of the sun, III. iv. 4. 

Education, king Woo’s attention to, V. m lO- 
ES'ort, necessity of, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: V. ix 6: 
xiii. 13. .. 

— on behalf of the people encoairaged, IV . vu. 

Pt. iii, 10, 12. , „ . , , 

Eight objects of government, V. iv. 4. t. 

— savage tribes, V. v. 1. ,Tr • r vr 

Elders, the duty of respecting, IV. iv. 4 : V. 

Eldest son of God, the empew the, Y. xii. 6, 13. 
EWnieaU, the five, 3L ii. 7 ; IH. V. 3 : 9. iv. 3, 4, 5. 
Embroidery, II. iv. 4. .. 

Emergencies, preparation for, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 
Emolument, the long enjoyment of, in families 
corrupts their morals, V. xxiv. 9. 

Emperor, the, should endeavour to keep the 
affections of the people. III. in. 4, 6. 

— T'ang, the fellow and ^ual of Hearen, JV. 

V. PL iii. 3 : viii. Ft. iii. 10. 

— inauguration of an, V . xxii. 23 — 29. 

— the great, xxvii. 5. 7. See ExanjAe. 

Enemv, Show, the, ot the people, V i. Pt. ni. 4. 
Enigmatical reply of the tortoiae, V. vu. 3, 16. 
Ensign of king Woo, V. ii. 1- 

Entreats, the duke of Chow, Sliih to a**'^ Wm 
in the government, V. xvi. 16, 17, 19“21. 
Eutrei.chinents, soldiers forbidden to leave the, 
V. xxix. 4. _ .. , 

Errors, T ang changed bis. I V. ii. a. 

— king Mull acknowledges his, V. ^i. 3. 
Sstablishment of Government, Tb^ V. xix. Wfc 
EvB, all acta of, contribute to disorder, V . xvil. *. 
Examiualioii of doubts. V iv. 20 — 31. 


VOl,. UI. 


SO 
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Example, importance of emperor’s, II, iii. 5 : iv. 
7, 11 ; IV. ii. S. 

— of freedom from luxurious case, V. xv. 4 — 6. 

8—11, 16, 17. 

— of the duke of Chovr, V. xxi. 2. 

— Keun-ya urged to follow tlic, of liis grand- 

father and fatlier, V. xxv. 3. 6. 7. 
Eihortation.<i to otiicers, vaiious, V. xx. 15 — 20. 
Expedition, Yu’s, agaiust the Meaouites, II. ii. 
20 , 21 . 

— of Yin, III. iv. title. 

— of king Ching to the east, V. vii. 1.5. 

— against the wild tribes of the Hwae and ol 

Seu, V. x.\ix. 1. 

Extravagance of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5, 

— comes with emolument unperteived, xx. 18 
Extremities, the six, V. iv. 4. 


I Flatterers, king Mull warns Keung agaiust, V. 

I xxvi. 5, 6. 7. 

■ Flattery of siiperior.s, a custom of the Shang 
dynasty, V. xxiv. 8. 

j Flight, recommended to the viscount of Wei, 

1 IV. xi. 8. 

I Flood. See Drhige. 

1 Foolish become wise by thinking, the, V. xviii. 
17. 

I Forbearance, to he exercised towards the besot- 
! ted ministers of Yin, V. x. 15, 16. 

1 — of Heaven towards Show, xviii. 17. 

' — in government, xxi. 7. 

Foreign things, against making too much of, V . 

I V. 8. 

; Forester, Shun’s, II. i. 22. 


F 

I 

Face, virtue not to be judged by the, V. xix. 2. 

— the appearance of the, may help the judg- 

ment in eriminal cases, V. x.wii. 17. 

F.imo of Yu universal, HI. i. Pt. ii. 2.'1. 

— of the duke of Peih will be inexhaustible. V. 

xxiv. 14. 

Familiarity, against improper, V. v. 4. 

F'asbions. thre econdenmed by T'ang, IV. iv. 17. 
Father, duty of a, to love his ehildrcu, V. ix. 16. 

— how a son may cover the faults of his, xvii, 

2. 3. 

— Kouii-ya urged to follow the example of his, 

xxv. 3, 6, 7. 

Faults, king Muh acknowledges his, V. xxvi. 3. 
Favouritism, .against, IV’. viii. Pt. ii. 5, 9. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5 ; ii. 6. 

Feet, cutting off the, as a punishment, V. xxvii. 

IS* 

Fellow, T'ang was the, of God, IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 ; 
viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

Fidelity of ministers urged, II. iv. 5 ; IV. iv. 7. 
Figures, emblematic, of tlie ancients. II. iv. 4. 
Filial piety enforced, IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. x 6 • 
xvii. 2, 3. 

— duty, Ching’s sense of, V. vii. II. 

— neglect of. abhorred by all, ix. 16. 

— of prince Wan, xxviii. 3. 

Fines, the five redemption, instituted by king 
Muh, V. xxvii. 15, 17, 18. 

Fire, a minister of Heaven compared to, Ill.iv. 6. 
Five tokens of gem, II. i. 7.— kinds of gems, 
xxii. 19. 

— duties, ceremonies, habiliments, punishments, 

&c., II. iii. 6. ^ 

— punishments, V. xxvii. 3, 12, 13, 17, 22. 

— colours, and notes, H. iv. 4. 

— coloured earths, III. j. pt. i. 35. 

— presidents, II. iv. 8. 

— elements. III. ii. 3 : V. iv. 3, 4, 5. 

— Sons, HI. iii. title. 

— constant virtues, V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

— orders of nobility, V. iii. 10. 

— reUtions, II. i. 19 : IV. iv. 5 : V. iii. 10 ■ iv 2 

3 : XI. 8 ; xxv. 4. ' ’ 

— statements, redemption fines, cases of error 

V. xxvii, 15, 16. ’ 

— happinesses, V. iv. 4, 9, 39. 

— businesses, V. iv. 4, 6. 

— arrangements, V. iv. 4, 8. 

— domains or tenures. Sec Domatns. 

Fire hundred /«, division of the country by dis- 
tances of, III. i. Pt, ii. 18—22. 


— example of the, IV’. v. Pt. i. 7. 

Four Seas, II. i. 13 ; et passim. 

— eminences, the. See Mountains. 

— kingdoms, the imperial domain of Yin divid- 

ed into. V’. xiv. 21 : xviii. 2. 

— classes of the people, V’. xx. 12. 

Fragrance, the, of i>crfeet government influences 

spirits, V. xxi. 3. 

— of virtue, xxvii. 4. 

Funeral ceremonies of king Ching, V. xxii. 12 

—29. 

Funerals, Woo taught attention to, V. iii. 10. 

G 

Gem-stonc. Yu presents a, to the emperor, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 23. 

Gems used at a funeral, V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 19. 
General Regulator, appointment of Shun to be, 
II. i. 2. 

— do., of Yu, 1 7. 

Gentleness and strictness to be combined in 
government, V. xxi. 7. 

1 Goat, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5. 
j God, II. i. 6 : iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 : ii. 3 : iii. 2, 8 : ir. 
8 : v. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : 
V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7, 10; Pt. iii. 3: iii. 6: iv. 3, 
15 ; vi. 7 : vii. 9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 : xii. 9, 14 : 
xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14 : xvi. 3, 11, 14: xviii. 
4, 5 : xix. 2, 4, 5, 6 : xxiii. 5 : xxvii. 4, 12 : 
xxviii. 1. 

Good, defined, IV. vi. 8. 

— of the people, the object of government, IV. 

viii. Pt. ii. 2. 

— the people are bom, V. xxi. 14. 

Goodness, all acts of, contribute to government, 

\’. xvii. 4. 

Government, the object of, TV. viii. Pt. ii. 2. 

— good, depends on ofllcers, 5. 

— the eight objects of, V. iv. 4, 7. 

— three virtues of, iv. 17. 

— the Establishment of, xix. title. 

— happy result of Shun’s, xxvii. 10. 

— happy results of Wftn and Woo’s, xxii. 5 : 

xxvi 2. 

Grain beaten down by a storm, V. vi 16, 19. 
Grand Tutor, IV. xi. 1 : V. xx. 5 : xxiv. 2, 6, 12. 

— Guardian, V. v. 1 : xii. 2. 8 : xiii. 2 : xvi. 19 : 

XX. 5 : xxii. 3, 11, 23 : xxui. 1, 2. 

— Assistant, xx. 8. 

— Historiographer, vi. 6, 17 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23, 

— banner, the merits of officers recorded on the, 

xxv. 1. 

Grass used in divination, 11. ii 18 : V. iv. 20 — 31. 

— the common people compared to, V. xxi. 4. 

— mats of, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 17. 
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Great emperor, the, V. xxvii. 5, 7. 

Guardian, the Junior, V. xx. 6. — the Grand. 
See Grand. 

Guards, imperial, V. ii. 2 : xix. 1, 8 ; xxii. 3, 11, 

21 . 

Guilt, THing’s sentiments about, V. ix. 21. 

— king Cliing's do., ix. 21. 


Hunting, king Wan's moderation in, V. xv. 11. 
Husi>andman, the, must labour for a harvest, 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 9, 11. 

Hypocrisy, .against V. xx. 18. 

I 


H 

Habit becomes a second nature, IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 
Habits, the dancing, of Yin, V. xxii. 19. 
Happinesses, the live, V. iv. 4, 9. 39. 

Hardships, king Ching complains of, V. vii. 8, 

— of the common people, xxv. 5. 

Harmony, exhortation to, V. xviii. 2G, 31. 

— produced by T'ang’s government, xix. 4. 
Haughtiness, of Pwau-kttng’s ministers, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 6—9. 

Heart, keeping the, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 10. 

Heaven, = the supreme Being, II. i. 8, 26 ; ii. 14, 
17, 20, 21: iii. 5, 6, 7: iv. 2, II; HI. ii. 3: ; 
iv. 2, 5, 6 ; IV. i. 1, 4 : ii. 2, 3, 9 : iii. 3, i), 7 : 
iv. 2 : v. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 2, 

3 : vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; Pt. ii. 3, 9 ; viii. Pt. ii. 2, 

3 : ix. 3, 4 ; X. 2, 6 ; V. i. Pt. i. 7, 9, 10, 11 ; 
Pt. ii. 3, 4, 5, 7 ; Pt. iii. 2, 3 ; ii. 7 : iii. 5, 6, I 
7, 9 : iv. 2, 3 : vi. 7, 18, 19 : vii. 1 — 4, 8—10, 
13, 14, 15: ix. 4, 7, 16, 21 : x. 2, 3, 7, 9, 11 : 
xii. 10—14, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24: xiii. 2, 4, 14, 
Xiv. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24 : xv; 

4, 13: xvi. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 0, 10, 14, 15, 19. 20. 
22: xviii. 3, 5, 6, 7. 12—19, 21, 22, 28, 29; 
xxii. 6, 7, 25 : xxiv. 9: xxvii. 11, 12, 13, 17, 
21 : xxviii. 2. 

— the son of, = the emperor. III. iv. 5 : IV. x. 

2: V. iv. 16: xxiii. 2. 

— high, IV. ii. 3: iii. 4, 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 4. 

— great, II. ii. 4 ; IV. iv. 2 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 3 : 

viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5: iii. 6: viii. 2 : 
xi. 6 : xii. 14 : xvi. 7 ; xvii. 4 ; xxiii. 2. 5. 

conferred seat (the tlirone), IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. 

— compassionate, V. xiv. 2. 

— and earth, V. i. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. iii. 3 : iii. 6 : xx. 

5, 6 : xxvii. 6. 

Heavenly, man’s nature, IV. x. 3. 

— city of Shang, V. xiv. 20. 

— sounding stone, V. xxii. 19. 

Heirs, Shun’s punishments did not extend to the 
criminal’s, U. ii. 12. 

Hemp, an article of tribute, V. ii. 5. 

Hens, crowing, V. ii 5. 

Herald with his wooden- tongued bell, the. III. 
iv. 3. 

High Chamberlain, Pih-keung appointed, V. 
xxvi. 4. 

Historiogr.apher. See Grand. 

Hopeless wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 6. 
Horses, bay, with red manes and tails, V. xxiii. 1. 

— four, presenteil to prince Wftn, xxviii. 4. 
Hounds of Leu, The, V. v. title, 1. 

Human nature. See Nature. 

Humility, advantages of, II. ii. 21 ; IV. vi. 11 ; 
viii. 4. 

— of T‘ae and Ke, V. xv. 8. 

— of wan, 10, 12. 

— of king Muh, xxvi. 1, 3, 4. 

Hundred oflBcers, Yaou and Shun established a, 
V. XX. 3 ; rompare II. i, 2. 

Hea and Shang had double the number. V. 
XX. 3. I 


Ice, walking upon spring-, V. xxv. 2. 

Idleness, warning against, IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 ; Pt 
iii. 5 : vii. Pt. iii. 2 : V. ix. 6 : xvii. 3 : xx. 
16 ; xxi. 3. 

— the throne not a place for, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 

V, xiii. 21 : xv 13. 

— the duke of Chow abjures, xvi. 21. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : xiv. 9 : 

xix. 5. 

— of Kee, V. xiv. 5 : xviii. 4. 

Imitation of Heaven, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3 — 10. 
Impartiality of Shun’s administration, V. xxviii. 
11 . 

— inculcated, 21. 

Imperial domain, the, ITT. i. Pt. ii. 18. 
Indulgence in eating and drinking allowed when 
duty is done, V. x. 7. 

Inauguration of an emperor, V. xxii. 23 — 29. 
Iniquity of Shang, full, V. i. Pt. t 9. 

Insanity, Show’s government manifested, TV. 
xi. 3. 

Inspection, tours of, II. i. 8 ; V. xx. 1, 14. 

— Heaven’s, of men, IV. ix. 3. 

Instruction, the minister of, Pref. 62: II. i. 19 : 

V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. 2: xix. 10 : xx. 8: xxv. 
notes. 

Instructions of E, The, IV. iv. title. 

— benetit of Yu5 s, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 
Instructors raised up by Heaven, V. i. Pt. i. 7. 

— of youtl;, responsibility, of, V. ix. 17. 
Intelligences, spiritual, V. xxi. 3. 

Intelligent man, a model, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. 

— kings, Pt. ii. 2. 

— Heaven is all-, 3. 

Invasion of barbarians, V. xxviii. 2. 

Islands, the wild people of the, HI. i. Pt. i. 10, 
44. 

Issues of Show’s drunkenness, V. x. 11. 

— great, depending on king Ching’s making a 

good comraeucement, V. xii. 19 — 23. 

J 


Judges, directions to, and qualifications of, V. 
xxvii. 19, 20. 

Judgment, things that may warp, V. xxvii. 16. 
Junior Tutor, IV. xi. 1, 2 : V, xx. 6. 

— Assistant, xx. 6. 

— Guardian, Ib. 

Justice should be tempered with forbearance, 
HI. iv. 6. 

— strict, of Pwan-kilng, IV. vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— of king Win’s exactions, V. xv. 11, 12. 

K 


Kindness of T‘ang, IV. ii. 5 : iv. 3 ; v. Pt. ii. 5 : 
V. viii. 2. 

— of Tsoo-kiii, V. XV. 6. 

— of Win, xv. 10. 

King, a, should overtop all others in virtue, V. 
xii. 2’2. 
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Kingdom, liow T‘ae-k‘aiig lost liis, III. iii. 1. 
Kings, tlie t'onner. III. iv. 2 ; tt sapt. 

Knife, the red, V. xxii. 19. 

Koo, the three, V. xx. 6. 

Kuug, the three, V. xx. 5. 

L 


Labours of Yu desiribed, II. iv. 1 ; III. i. 
Lacquered bench, a, V. x.xii. 18. 

Laudation of the duke of Peih, V. xxiv. 5, 13. 

— of the prim e W«n, xxriii, 3. 

Law officers, V, xi.x. 1, 2, 7, 16, 19. 

Lawlessness of the people of Yin, V. xir. 16. 
Learning, Yufl’s remarks on, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2, 

4, 5. 

Leisure, king WJn h.ad no, V. xv. 10. 

Leniency, in dealing with criminals, V. xi. 2 : 
xii. 21. 

— of Chow towards the people of Yin, V. xir, 

21—23 : xviii. 2. 20. 

Lessons of the ancients, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. 
xxiv. 11. See Ancients. 

— to be learnt from previous dynasties, V. xii. 

17, 18. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xxi. 2 — 7. 

— the great, xxii. 19: xxiv. 11. 

l.ife of men, short or long according to their 
righteousness. IV. ix. 3 : V. xv. 4—7. 

— Sltow thinks his, secured by the decree of 

Heaven, IV. x. 5, 

Liking and disliking, not the measure of right 
and wrong, IV. v. Pt. iii. 7. 

Litigations, Win would not himself appear in, 
V. xix. 18, 14, 16, 18, 21 : xxiii. ,5. 

Line which straightens wood, reproof like a, 3V. 
viii. Pt. i. li. 

Longevity of several virtuous kings of Yin, V. 
xv. 4 — 6. 

— given to the jusv and intelligent, xvi. 10. 

— of king Muh, V. xxvii. 1. 

Lord of all the spirits, the emperor, IV. vi, S. 
Love to relatives recommended, IV iv. 4. 

I.oyaI prayer, a, V. xi. 8, 12, 23, 24 : xix. 23. 

” “^Brings of the hereditary princes, V. xii. 8, 

Luxurious Ease, Against, V. xv. title. 

Luxury, extreme, of Show, V. .wiii. 16. 


M 


Maces rounded and pointed, V. xxii. 19. 

— the great mace and mace-cover. 23. 26 

— half-m.ace, 27. 

Man, the most highly endowed of all creatures, 
V. i. Pt. j. 3. 


Map of the new capital sent to king Chine V 
xin. 3, *' 

Marriage, of Shun, I. 13, 

— of Tu, II. iv. 8. 

Martial law of the emperor K'e, III ii 6 

— of T‘ang, IV. 1. 4. ^ 

— the severity of, HI. iv. 7; V. ixix. 8. 

Mats differen^nda of, employed at a funeral 


Mean^ a should set up the pattern of 


— exhortation to follow the, V. xvii. 7. 


I — the minds of the people cannot attain to the, 
XXV. 4. 

— the. in punishments, xxvii. 20, 22. 

Measures, disenminativo. required in dealing 

! with the people of Yin, V. xxiv. 4. T. 

1 Medicine, a minister's reinoiisiraiKes like, IV. 
I viii. Pt. i. 8. 

. Men, Yaoii's anxiety to And right, I. 9 — 12. 

— Sliun's do^ JI. I. 15 — 27. 

— importance of knowing, II. iiL 2, 3. 

— right, IV. vi. 7. 

Meritorious work, Ching charges the duke of 
Chow to complete Ills, V. xiji. 19 — 21. 
Metnl-boiind Cofl'er, TTic, V, vi. title; II, 16. 

! Middle kingdnro,^Cbina,V.xi. 6; — Comp.llT. 

1. Pt. ii. 15. 

Miduight, king Muh rose at to meditate, V. 
xxvi. 1. 

Milfoil, divination by, V. it. 20 — 31 : xvi. 9, 
Military preparations recommended, V. xix. 22 : 
xxiii. 3. 

— department, xx. iO. 

— orders, xxix. 3, 4. 

Mind of Heaven, the, IV. vi. 3. 

Minister(s), the emperor's dependence on hit, II. 
iv. 3, 4 : 1 V. viii. Pt. iii. 9 : V. xxr. 2, 3. 

— duties of, II. iv, S, 6, II : HI. iv. 2, 3. 

— respect due to, JV. v. Pt. ii. 7. 

— how to olioose, IV. vi, 7. 

— Yufi made prime, IV. viii. Pt. i.4. See Prime. 

— Yue promises to get good, IV. viii. Ft. iii. I- 

— Show’s and Woo’s, V. i. Pt. i, 7 : Pt. ii . 6 : ii. 2. 

— must not usurp the soveieign't prerogative, 

jv, 18, 19. 

— king Ching appeals to the old, vii. 10, 

— Wm’s, ,wi. 12. 13. 

— character of Wan's and Woo’s, xxvi. 2. 

— Shun’s three, xxvii. 8. 

— king P'ing deplores the want of able, xxviii. 

2. 

— a thoroughly good and a thoroughly bad, 

XXX, 6, 7, 8. 

Mirror, otlier people a, in which we may see our- 
selves, V. X. 12. 

Mistakes, one should not be ashamed to confess, 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

Model, the duke of Cliow commends himsdf as 
a, V. xiii. 10, 13. 

Months. See Doys, 

Moral SOTse, God has given all men a, IV. iii. 2. 
Mountain, Shun sacriHed to the T‘ae, II. i. 8. 
Mountains, Chief of the four, I. 11, 12 : II. i. 7. 
18 : V. XX. 3, 

— the four, II. i. 8 : V. xx. 14. 

Moumii'g for Vaou, II, i, 18. 


IV. 1, 1-3. 

6 . 

musicians, blii^, HI. iv. 4. 

Mystic connection between character and natural 
phenomeoa, V, iv. 84—87. 


N 

Nature, human, prone to err, H. ii. 18. 

— the moral, IV. iii. 2. 

— a second, IV. v. Pt. i. a, 

— heavenly. IV. x. 3, 

human, radically good. V. xxi. 14, 


— lor i‘aiig, IV. V. Pt. i. 10. 

— Woo-ting’s silent, IV, viij. Pt i. 1 

— king K'aiig assumes, V, xxiii. 7. 
Murmurs of the people against T'ang, 
Music of Shun, II. i. 8, IS. 24: iv. 4, 

— the power of, 9, 10. 
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Necessity for a change of the capita, IIV. vii. 
Ft. i. 2. 

Neglect of the warnings of Heaven, IV. ix. 4. 
Nine virtues, the, II. iii. 3 : V. xix. 2. 

— provinces, II. iv. 8 : III. i. Ft. i. passim ; Ft. li. 

14: IV. vi. 2.3: V. XX. 13. 

— divisions of the ‘ Great Plan,' V. iv. .3, 4. 

— wild tribes, V. v. 1. 

Nobility, five orders of. V. iii. 10. 

Nobles, the domain of the, HI. i. Ft. ii. 19. 
Noses, enttlng off, as a punishment. II. i. 11, 

nets: IV. rii. Ft. ii. 16 : V. ix. 10 : xviii. 5. 
XX vii. 3, 8. 

Numerous Ofticers, The, V. xiv. riile 

— Regions, V. xviii. litU. 

0 

Obedience to Hearen, of Yu and T‘ang, V. xii. 
11. 

Observing, Heaven is, IV. viii. Ft. ii. 3. 

Office, when one should retire from, IV. v. Ft. 

iii. S. 

Officers, on choosing, IV. viii. Ft. ii. .6. 

— Woo’s appointment of, V. iii. 4. 

— of divination, iv. 20 — 24. 

— crimes of, to be punished with unnsnal 

severity, ix. 1 7. 

— of Yin did not indul(^ in spirits, x. 9, 10. 

— the N umerous, xiv. titU. 

— of Shaog, virtue of tlie, xvi. 9. 

— of state of king Ching, xix. 1. 

— of the founder of the Hea dynasty, xix. 2. 

— of Chow, 6—24. XX. title. 

— number of, in different dynasties, xx. 3, 4. 
Offerings, importance of sincerity in, V. xiii. 12. 
Old families faristocracy), IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 13. 

— Show did despite to the, IV. xi. 5 ; V. i. Pt. 

ii. 3. 

— king Ching appeals to the, V. vii. 10. 

— men of yellow hair, V. xxx. 4. 

Ominous appearances, Pref. 22, 42 : IV. ix. 1 : 
V. ii. 6. 

Openness of Fwan-klng with his people, IV. vii. 
H. Iii. 3, 11. 

Opposition of Ching's ministers to his measures, 
V. vii. 7. 

Oyster-pearls, an article of tribute, HI. i. Ft. i. 
35. 

Owl, the poem of the, V. vi. 15. 

Ox-carts, V. x. 6. 


P 

Palace in T’nng, the. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 

desenptiem of the emperor’s, V. xxii. 10, note : 
xxiii 1. 

Parent of ail creatures, Heaven and Earth tlie, 
V.i.Pt.i3. 

— of the people, the sovereign, the, i. Pt 1.3: 

iv. 16. 

Partiality, Heaven has no, IV. v. Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 
.2,4. 

— m the king compared to a fire, V. xiii. 9. 
Pastors, a name given to high officers, II. i. 7, 

_ 16 : V. xix. passim ; xx. 3, 13 : xxvii. 12. 
Patience and forbearance recommended, V. xxi. 

n, 12. 

Pattern for a sage king. Heaven the, IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 8. 

of king T‘ang, perfect, Pt iii. 6. 


Peace, Woo’s measures of, V. iii. 2, 9, 10. 

— with all men, to be souglit, xvii. 6. 
Peace-securing domain, the, 111. i. Pt. ii. 20. 
Penal laws of Yin to be adopted by prince 

K'aiig, V. ix. 11, 13. 

Penitence of T‘ae-Ve4, IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 

People, the root of a country. III. iii. 4. 

— must have a niler, IV. ii.2 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 1] . 

— the, called T‘ang to the empire, IV. ii. 4, 5 : 

V, xviii. 8. 

— always cherish the benevolent man, IV. v. 

Pt. ill. 1 : V. xvii. 4. 

— a sovereign should sympathise with the, IV. 

v. Pt iii. 5. 

— turn to the man of pure virtue, IV. vi. 4. 

— ministers should seek the good of the, IV. 

vi. 7 : vii. Pt i. 6 : viii. Pt ii. 3 : V. xi. 2, 3. 

— Pwan-king addresses his. IV. vii. Ft. ii. 1. 

— Pwan-kang s concern for the good of the, Pt. 

iii. 6, 9—13. 

— louged for tlie downfall of Yin, IV. x. 4. 

— the will of Heaven seen from that of the, V. 

1. Pt. ii. 7. 

— relation of sovereign and, V. iv. 9 — 13 : xviii . 

8, 10. 

— king Ching had the sympathy of tlie, vii. 10. 

— tlie awfulnesa of tlie, xiv. 4, 9. 

— the duke of Chow’s anxiety about the, xvj. 

22, 23. 

— are born good, xxi. 14. 

— king P'ing’s concern for the inferior, xxviii, 

2, 4. 

Perfection Royal, V. iv. 4. 9 — 16. 

Perfidy of the people of Meaoii, V. xxvii. 4. 
Perils of a sovereign's position, IV. v. Pt iii. 5. 
Person, cultivation of the. IV. v. Pt. ii. 4. 
Piie.asant, a crowing, IV. ix. 1. 

Phmnix, the, TI. iv. 9. 

Pig, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5. 

Plan, The Great, V. iv. title, 3. 

— the river-, xxii. 19. 

Pleasnre-liunting shortens life, V. xv. 7. 

Poetry, II. iv. 4, 11 : III. iii : V. iv. 14 ; vi. 15. 
l'oUtic.it divisions of the empire. III. i. Pt. ii. 18 

—22. 

Posterity, T'ang fears the reproach of, IV. ii. 1 . 

— T-aiig’s concern for, v. Pt i. 5. 

— king Muh addresses bis lessons to, V. xxvii. 

22. 

Praise. See Laudation. 

Prayer of the duke of Chow, V. vi. 5 : xiii. 27. 
See Loyal. 

Precautionary measures, king Wsn would not 
himself appear in, V. xix. 13. 14, 16. 18. 
PrecedenU for removing the capital, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— in receiving tribute, V. v. 2. 

— of former dynasties, xx. 2-^. 

Premonitions of the fall of Yin, IV. x. 2 — 4. 7 : 

xi. 1, 2, 8. 

Preparation for all emergencies, lY. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

— for a battle, V. xxix. 5. 

Prerogatives of the ruler, V. iv. 18, 19. 

Pride comes with rank unperceived, V. xx. 18. 
Prideful tbonghts sliould be repress^, IV. viii. 
Pt ii. 7. 

Prime minister, E Yin, IV. iv. I. 

— Yue, IV. viii. Pt i. 4. 

— the duke of Cliow, V. xvii. 1 : xx. 7. 

— the duke of Shaou, xxii. 13. 

Prince of K'ang, Announcement to the, V . ix. 

title. 

— of a state, the duty of the, xi. 1. 2. 

— Sllih, Pref. 49 : V. xvi. title. 1, 7. 
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— of Leu upon Pniiislimeuts, xxvii. title, L 

— Wan, xxviii. tide. 

I’rincos, how the emperor slioald deal with the, 

IV. ii. 7. 

— Woo's appointment of, V. iii. 4. 

— king Cliiiig makes an announcement to the, 

vii. 1. 

Proclamation, rule.s for drawine up. V. xviv. 8. 
Progress in virtue inculcated. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4. 
Promises of the duke of Chow to king Ching. 

V. xiii. 22—24. 

Propriety, imiiortance of. to a sovereign, IV. ii. 
8,9. 

Prosperity, of sovereign and minister, IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— and ruin, IV. v. Pt. iii. 2. 

— would come with a change of capital, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 4 

— depends on men, V. xvi 3. 

Provinees, tlie empire divided into twelve by 
Shun. II. i. 10. 

— and into nine by Yu, II. iv. 8: III. i. 1 ; IV- 

vi. 2, 3 : V. XX. 13. 

Punishment, instituted by Shun, II. i. 11, 12, 
20; ii. 11. 12: iv. 6. 

— by K‘c, III. ii. 5. 

— of astronomers. III. iv. 4. 

— of Kee by T‘ang, IV. i : iy. 7. 

— are inflicted by ancestors, IV. vii.Pt.ii. 11 — 

14. 

— by Pwan-kang, 16. 

— of criminal’s relatives, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

— of king Woo’s brothers, vi. 14. 

— when to be indicted, ix. 8, 15, 16. 

— the end of, II. ii.lt: V. xxi. 9 : x.xvii. 21. 

— the Prince of Leu upon, xxvii. title, 1. 

— ® ®n>ong the people of Meaou, 

— a blessing, how to make, 14, 22. 

Pure virtue, Yin and T‘ang both possessed, IV. 
vi. tide, 3. 

— Heaven gives its favour to, 4. 5. 

Purpose, Pwaii-king’s settled, IV. vii. Pt. i. 15 : 
Pt. ii. 15. 

— Heaveu had no set, to destroy KeCand Chow, 

V. xviii. 13. 


R 

Rain, a good minister like a copious, IV. viii, 
Pt. i. 6. 

Ranks, soldiers forbidden to leave the, V.xxix. 4 
Rebellion quelled by king Ching, V. xx. 1. 

— the first, iu China, xxvii. 2. 

Recorder the great, and the, of the interor, V 
X. 13. 

Redemption of punishments, tlie law of, V. xxvii 

18 . 

Reformation, of morals, II. iy. 6. 

— of ’r’ae-kei, IV. v. Pt. i. lo. 

— the people always capable of, V. xxi. 14 
Regulations of T‘ang, IV. iv. 6, 7. 

Relations, the five, n. i. 19; ly. iv 6 - V iii 

10 :iv. 2, 3: XX. 8: XXV. 4. 

Relatives, duty of loving, IV. iv. 4. 

— Show’s neglect of his, V. ii. 6. 

Relics, various precious, V. xxii. 19. 

Religion, the minister of, U. i. 23 - V ix n 

xxii. 23, 26; xxvii. 8. ».xx. j 

Religions worship, acts of, H. i. 6, 8: m j pt 
I;”'. : i”. 1 : V. Pt. iii l'. xiii 

Pt. 11. 1 1 : IX. ; V. i. Ft. i. 10 ; iii. 3. 


Remon.strance of Woo-ting’s niini.stors, IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1. 

Reiiioiistr.anccs of the lower people, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 12. 

Removal of the people of Yin to the west, V. 

xiv. IS, 25. Sec Capital. 

Renovation of virtue, IV. ii. 8 . vi. 6. 

— of the people, V. ix. 7. 

Report on the building of L6 delivered to the 
king, V. xiii. 1 — 3. 

Reproof, Pwaii-kang’s, of his officers, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 6, 7, 8. 11, 12. 

— value of. to a sovereign, IV. viii. Pt. i. 11. 

— of the officers of Yin, V. xiv. 21 — 23. 

— easy to give but difficult to receive, V. xxx. 2. 
Resignation of Yaou in favour of Shun, II. i. 3, 4. 
Respnnsibilii.v. T'ang’s sense of, IV. iii. 0. 

— Pwan-kang's sense of, vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— 'king Cliing's sense of, V. vii. 1, 2, 8, II. 

— enforced by the duke of Shaou, xii. 13 — 16. 

— enforced by the duke of Chow, xvi. 18 — 23. 
Restraint, the domain of, III. i. Pt. ii. 21. 
Retirement of E Yin, IV. vi. 1. 

— of the (hike of Chow, V. xiii. 13. 

Reverence, Show’s want of, IV. xi. 5. 

— necessity of, in a king, V. xii. 9, et se<j . ; xiii. 

12 ; xxiii. 3 : xxvii. 21. 

Reverent, Heaven shows affection to the, IV. v. 
Pt. iii. 1. 

Review of Woo’s hosts, V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

Reward(s) and punishment of troops, III. ii. 5: 
IV. i. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 

: — of the princes, IV. ii. 7. 
j — divine, IV. iv. 8. 

— promised to the officers of Yu, V. xviii. 28. 

— given to prince Wftn, V. xxviii. 4. 

— robes us^ as, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 
Righteousness recommended, IV. ii. 8. 

— of T'ang’s dethronement of K6i;, IV. iii. 5. 

— Heaven’s first consideration, ix. 3. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt, i. 7. 

River plan, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Robes, the keeper of the, V. xix. I, 8. 

Rousing address of Woo tu liis troops, V. i. Pt. 

ii. 6, 9; ii. 7—10. 

Royal perfection, V. iv. 4, 9 — 16. 

Ruin caused by ardent spirits, V. x. 3. 

dissipation and eiitravagance the prelude to, 
HI. iii. 6. 7. 

Rulers raised up and called by Heaven, IV. ii. 
2 : V. i. Pt. i. 3, 7. 

— the representatives of Heaven, V. xxvii. 21. 
Rush-mats, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 16. 

s 

Sacrifice ofllered by Shun, II. i. 6, 8. 

— by Yu, HI. i. Pt. i. 65—76 : Pt. ii. 14. 

— by T‘ang, IV. ui. 4. 

— by E Yin, iv. 1. 

— by Pwan-king, vii. Pt. i. 14. 

— officioiisness in, viii. Pt. ii. 11. 

— of Kaou-tsung, ix. title. 

— Show’s neglect of, V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 5 ; Pt. 

iii- 3 ; ii. 6. 

— offered by Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 10 ; iii. 8. ' 

Woo taught the people to care ftm, iii. 10. 
ardent spirits used only in, x. 2, 4. 
offered by the duke.of Chow, xii. 6 : xiii. 26. 

— by Ching, 5, 16, 29. 

the successors of T‘ang attended to, xiv. 7. 
the people of Yin's disregard of, xviii. 3. 
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— offered by king K'anp, xxii. 2G. 

Sacrificial Canon, olffcers rewarded with a plate 

in, according to nieiit, V. xiii. 7, 15. 
Sacrilege committed with impunity in Show’s 
reign, IV. xi. 6. 

Sage, Yu, a. III. iv. 2. 

— T‘ang sought a great, IV. iii. 4. 

— how a sovereign may become a, IV. viii. Pt. 

i. 1 1 ; Pt. iii. 9. 

— ordinary people are curious to see a, V. xxi. 

4. 

— Win and Woo were august and, xxvi. 2. 
Salvage men, employed to do menial offices at 

a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 

Savage trilies, the eight, V. v. 1 . 

Sayings, the most important of .all, V. xxx. 1. 
Sceptres of the princes, V. xxiii. 1. Cutnp. 1. ii. 7. 
Screens employed at a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 
Search, the, for Foo-yu5, IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
Seditious conduct of Pwau-kang's officers, IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 12. 

Seeing and hearing, watchfulness in, V. xvii. 7. 
Self-examination should precede the use of 
arms, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Self-government, importance of, V. .xxii. 0. 
Selfishness, Yaou's freedom from, I. 9 — 12. 

— banished by royal perfection, V. iv. 10. 

— officers must put away, xx. 15. 

Self-w ill, ruinous to a sor ereign, IV. ii. 8. 
Senseless moveineuts of the house of Yin. V. 

vii. 3, 5, 8. 

Seven chariots allowed to a state prisoner, V. 
xvii. 1. 

Seven-shrined temple of ancestors. IV'. vi. 10. 
Shells aneiently used as money, IV. \ii. 1 1. 
Short reigns of the later emperors of Yin, V. 
XV. 7. 

Short-sightedness of the people reproved, IV'. 
vii. Pt. ii. 7, 8. 

Sickness of king Woo, V. vi. 1, 5. 

— of king Cliing, xxii. 1, I, 4, 7. 

Silk, cultivation and manufacture of. III. i. Pt. 
i. 16, 26, 35, 52, CO. 

Sincere, the spirits accept sacrifice only from 
the, IV. V. Pt. iii. 1. 

— Heaven helps the, V. ix. 6. 

— how the king may know the, xiii. 12. 
Sincerity moves spiritual Beings, II. ii. 21. 

Six magazines of material wealth, II. ii. 8 ; III. 
i. Pt. ii. 15. 

— leaders of the emperor’s hosts. III. ii. 1 : V. 

i. Pt. iii. 1 ; XX. 10 : xxiii. 3. 

— extremities, V. iv. 4. 

— Boards, V. xx. 7 — 13. 

— years, the ctiiefs must appear at court once 

every, V. xx. 14. 

Small matters, importance of attending to, V. 
V. 9. 

Soliloquy of Tsoo E on leaving the tyrant, IV. 
X. 6, 7. 

Son, a, should carry out the designs of his 
father, V. vii. 11. 

Song(8), the importance of, II. iv. 4. 

— Sliuu's and Kaou-yaou’s, 11. 

— of the Five Sons, III. iii. title. 

— an ancient, V. iv. 14. 

Sounding-stones, an article of tribute, HI. i. Pt. 

i. 35, 60, 69. 

— the heavenly, V. xxii. 19. 

Sovereign, the duty of a, HI. iii. 4, 5; IV'^. ii. 7 
— 9 : iii. 2 ; V. iv. 9 — 16 : xi. 5—8. 

— and ministers, IV'^. v. Pt. i. 3 : V'’. xxv. 2, 3. 

— and people, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11. 

— the iutelligeut, IV. v. Pi. ii. 1 ; I’t. iii. 2. 


— should sympathise with the people, IV, v. Pt. 

iii. 5. 

— should not change the old rules of govt., 9. 

— the great, V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

— and minister, prerogatives of, iv. 18, 19. 
Sowing and reaping, the toils of, V. xv. 2, 7. 
Spear of 'Pny, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Speech, Yu’s, to his troops, II. ii. 20. 

— at Kan, HI. ii. title. 

— of the prince of Yin, HI. iv. 2 — 7. 

— of 'T'ang. IV. i. title. 

— at Muh. V. ii, title. 

— Woo’s, to his princes, iii. 5 — 8. 

— of the Grand-historiographer at the funeral 

of Ching, xxii. 24. — the reply of the new 
king, 25. 

— at Pe, xxi.v. title. 

— of the duke of Ts'in, xxx. title. 

Spirits, II. i. 6, 24 ; ii. 18, 21 : IV. V. Pt. iii. 1 : 
vi. 3 : V. i. I’t. i. 6. 

— of heaven and earth, IV. iii. 3, 6 : v. 2 : xi. G. 

— of the lulls and rivers, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the land and grain, IV. v. Pt. i. 2. 

— service of, IV. viii. 4. Pt. ii. 1 1 : V. vi. 6 : viii. 

3 : xviii. 19. 

— the land, V. xii. 5. 

— upper and lower, 14. 

— and manes, xx. 9. 

Spirits. .ardent, V. .\.2, 3, 4 ; xxii. 26. 28; xxviii.4. 

— herb-ftavrurod, xiii. 2.5. See H'o e. 

Spiritual .severeign of the high heavens, TV. 

lii. 4. 

— former kings are now, sovereigns, I'y'. vii. 

Pt. it. 10. 

— Intelligences, V. xxi. 3. 

Standard tubes, H. i. 8, 24 : iv, 4. 

— weights. HI. ill. 8. 

States, how to deal with the princes of the, IV. 

ii. 7. 

Starvation, caused by misrule, IV. xi. 7. 

Storm, a great, V. vi. 16, 19. 

Study, the necessity of, V. xx. 16. 

Substitute, the duke of Chow ofifers to die as a, 
for Woo, V. vi. 5, 8, 16. 

Success follows virtue and righteousness, V. 1. 
Pt. i. 8. 

— or failure of Woo, on whom dependent, Pt. 

iii, 6. 

Successful Completion of the War, the, V. iii. 
title. 

Sun, moon, and stars, 11. iv. 4 ; lU. iv. 4 : V. iv. 
35—38. 

— and moon, WSn compared to, V. i. Pt. iii. 5. 
Superior man, the, will have no luxurious ease, 

V. XV. 1. 

Surnames, conferred by Yu, HI. i. Pt. ii. 16. 
Suspicion, the duke of Chow falls under, V. vi. 
12 : xvii. 1. 

Sympathy, mutual between sovereign and peo- 
ple, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3. 

— want of, on the part of the people, G. 

— Pwan-king sighs for, Pt. iii. 8. 

— want of, in Citing’s ministers, V. vii. 10, 12. 

— with the hardships of the common people, 

xxv. 5. 

T 

Teaching, one half of learning, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 5. 
Temperance of the people of the West, V. x. 8. 

— of the ancient people of Yin, 9, 10. 

Ten able ministers. Woo bad, V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

— men of worth helped Chiug, vii. 5, 13. 
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Tents employed »t a funeral; V. xxii. 14. Comp. 

p. 10. 

Tenures or domains, the five, II. iv. 8 : HI. i. 

Ft. ii. 18—22. See Domains. 

Testamentary Charge, the, V. xxii. tide. 

Three high officers under the Hea, Shang, and 
Chow dynasties, V. xix. 2, 4, 6, 7 : xx. 21. 

— Kung, XX. 5, 6. — Koo, 6. 

— P6, the, V. xix. U. 

— commencements of the year, III. ii. 3 ; IV. 

vi. 3. 

— year's mourning, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 5. 

— presentations of sacrificial spirits, V. xxii. 26. 

— virtues, the, IV. 4, 17 — 19 ; xxvii. 13. 

— kings, T-ae. Ke, and Win, VI. 4, 6. 

— classes of offenders who are nut to be spared, 

.x.ri. 1(1. 

— environing territories, xxix. 5. 

— chiefs, ministers of Shun, xxvii. 8. 

Tiger’s tail, treading on a, 'V. xxv. 2. 

Tigers and panthers, brave men compared to, 
V. ii. 9. 

Timber of the Taxe tree. The, V. xi. tilU. 

Time, the duke of Ts‘in deplores the shortness 
of, V. XXX. 3. 

Timely action, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

Tokens of gem, the five. II. i. 7. 

Tongue, abuse of the, IV, viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Tortoise, the great, au article of tribute. III. i. 
Pt. i. 62. 

— used In divination, II. ii. 18 ; IV. viii. Pt. iii. 

7 : X.2 : V. iv. 20—31 . vi. 2, 8, 9 : vii. 3 : xii. 
2:xvi. 9, 11. 

Tortoise-shell ornaments, V. xxii. 16, 19. 

Tours. See Inspection. 

Trade encoura)^. II. iv. 1 : V. x. 8. 
Tr.iuquillity, of the empire under Citing and 
K'ang, V. xxiv. Introduciorg note, 3. 
Tranquillizing king, the, an epithet of Woo, V. 

vii. 3, II, 14, 15: xvi. 6. 

Traps and pit-falls for beasts, V. sxix. 3. 
Treasurers, imperial, V. xix. 8. 

Tree, the Tsxe, V. xi, dtk. 

Trial, Yaou’s, of Shun, I. 12 : II. i, 2, 3. 

Tribute of Yu, The, III. i. title. 

— articles of, how to be disposed of, V. v. 3, 
Troops, rules to be observed by, HI. ii. 4 ; y. 

xxix. 2 — 5, 

Tutors, Grand and Junior, IV. xi. 1, 3 4 - V 
XX. 5, 6 . 

Tyrant, a, the enemy of the people, V. I Pt. iii. 4. 
Tyranny of KiiC, IV. iii. 3. 

—of Show, xi. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iii. 6. 


u 

Unanimity, exhortation to, IV. viH. Pt. i. 9: 
V. xviii. 26. 

Uncles, the king’s, spread an evil report of the 
duke of Chow, V. xvii. 1. 

Uniform decision of the mind, the standard of 
goodness and virtue. IV. vi. 8. 

Union is strength, V. i. 8 ; Pt. ii. 6, 9. 

UnsUble virtue brings misfortune,’ IV. vi, 5 . 

V 

Vanity and weakness of king Ching, V. xxi 6 
Varnish, an article of tribute. Ill.i.Pt.i 19 60 
Verifications, the various, V. iv. 4, 32—38 ’ 


I Vicegerent, Shun, the, of Yaou, II. i. 5 — 12. 

! — Yu, the, of Shun, II. ii 9. 

— the king the, of God, V. xii. 14. 

Vices, ten, condemned by T'ang, IV. iv. 7. 
Virtue of Yaou, I. i. 1, 2. 

— of Shun, II. i. 1, et stq. ; ii. 4, 12. 

— of Yu, II. ii. 1, 10, 14. 

— moves Heaven, II. ii. 21 ; V. xvi. 7. 

— essential to a sovereign, II. iii. I, 2: V. ix. 

20. 21. 

— of T‘ang, IV. ii. 4 : ix. 1, 3, 4, 5 : V. viii. 2 : 

X. 9. 

— makes a sovereign to be universally cherish- 

ed, IV. ii. 8 : V. xi. 6. 

— of the early sovereigns of Hea, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the early sovereigns of Yin, V. x. 9 : xvi. 

7—9. 

— Both possessed Pnre, IV. vi. title. 

— has no InTariable model, 8. 

— happy and great results of, 9. 

— Woo-ting’s diffidence regarding his, IV. viii. 

Pt. i. 2. 

— all looked up to Woo-ting's, Pt. iii. 8. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt. i. 7 : xiv. 7, 8 : xvi. 

4, 9. 

— a competency necessary to, iv. 13. 

— and vice, connected with natural phenomena, 

34—37. 

— of Win, ix. 3, 4. 

' — the king in his, should overtop all, xii. 22. 

— of the duke of Chow, xiii. 14, 1C, 17, 20, 21- 

— the fragrance of, xxi. 8. 

— great of Peih, xxiv. 6. 

— of Wan and 'Woo, xxvi. 2. 

Virtues, the three, V. iv. 4, 17 — 19: xxvii. 13. 
Virtuous, Heaven helps only the, V. xvii. 4. 
Viscount Ke, the, of Wei, IV. xi. tide ; V. viii. 
tide. 


w 

Wail of the brother of T‘ae-k‘ang, HI. iii. 9. 
War, with the Meaouites, II. ii. 20, 21. 

— implements of, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 21 : 

xxix. 2. 

— the minister of, V. ii. 2 : x. 13 ; xi. 2 : xix. 10 : 

XX. 10. 

— the Successful Completion of the, iii. tide. 
Wardens of wild tribes, V. xix. U. 

Warning to the people of Yin, V. xiv. 24. 

Way of Heaven, the, to be revered, IV. ii. 9. 

— to bless the good and punish the bad, iii. 3. 
WeaktiesB, Pwan-klng acknowledges bis own, 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 8. 

Weapons. See War. 

Weeping, king Ching, V. vi. 18. 

West, the Chief of the. IV. x. tide : V. xxii. 13. 

— trouble in the, V. vii. ,3. 

Whetstone, a good minister like a, IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 6. 

Wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 4 — 6 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; 
Pt. iii. 2, 3. 

— of tlie people of Meaou, xxvii. 3. 4. 

Widows and widowers, care for, V. vii. 8 : ix 4 : 

XV. 6, 10: xxvii. 6. 

Wild people of the islands, III. i. Pt. i. 10, 44. 

— of Lae. 26. 

— about the Hwae, 35. 

— about the Ho, 66. 

— of the West, 82. 

— of the West and liiorth. IV. ii. 6. 

— of the South and North. V. iii. 6. 
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— of the Wei, tlie Loo, and the Ctiing, xLx. 11. 

— of tlie Eaat, xxii. 19. 

— of the Hwae and Seu, xxix. 1. 

— nine, and eight sarage tribes, v. 1. 

— civilization of the, xxiv. 18. 

Wild domain, the, III. i. Pt. ii. 22. 

Wine, spirits. III. iii. 6 : iv. +. 

Wise, men predict the fall of Yin, TV. x. 2. 

— tlie, become foolish by not thinking, Y. xviii. 

17. 

Woman TS-Ve, the, V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : ii. 6. 

Works, the minister of, I. 10: II. i. 12, 21 : V. 

ii._2 : iv. 7 : x. 18 : xi. 2 ; xix. 10 : xx. 12. 
Worthiness of the viseount of Wei, V. yiii. 3. 
Woven ornamental labrics, an article of tribute, 
III. i. Pt. i. 19, 44. 

— grass cloth, 26, 44. 

— hempen cloth, 60. 

— hair cloth, 69, 82. 
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Writing irst mentioned In the Shoo (a*. 1,752), 
IV.y.Pt.i.2;Pt.U.2. 

— of Woo-ling, IV. vlii. Pt. i. 2. 

— of thedake of Chow, V. vi. 6, 16. 18 : xii. 6. 

— the teSameutary charge, xxii. 23. 

Y 

Tear, cntmasDcementa of the, m. ii. 3 : IV. vi. 3. 

— thirteenth of king Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 1 ; iv. 1. 

— fourteesth do., vi. 1. 

— ta-elfth of king K'ang, xxir. 1 . 

Years, mourning for thiiM. IV. viii. Pt. i. i. 
Young, king Wfin gave good advice to the, V. x. 
4, 5. 

Youth, king Citing speaks hnmbly of his, Y. 
vii. 1, 2,8. 

— king P'iugdo., xxviii. 2. 


voi.. ui. 
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A 


A-hnnpr, or O-hnnp. the nnme of E Yin, IV. v. 
Pt. i. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


Clmn-niin, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 70. 

Cliung-ting, the emperor, Pnf 24. 

Chung- tsuiig, the emperor, V. -w. 4, 10. 


B 

Black- water, a river, III. i. Pt. i. 62, 71 ; Pt. ii. 6. 

c 


Chang, a river in K‘e-chow, III. i. Ft. i. 6. 
Ch‘aou, the chief of, Pret. 36. 

Ch‘aou, the name of king K'ang, V . .xxii. 7, 9, 
11 ; xxiii. 4. 

Ch'een, a river in Vu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. .15 ; Pt. 
ii. 13; V. .xiii. 3. 

Ch‘e Jin, an ancient historiographer, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 13. 

Ch‘e-yew, the first rebel, V. xxvii. 2. 

Chin, a marsli in Yang-chow, III. i, Pt. i. 41. 
Cliin-hoo, a minister of Shang, Pref. 13 : V. xvi. 
7. 

Ching, a wild tribe, V. xix. 11, 

Ch'ing, tlie State of, FVe/. 67. 

Ching, the king, Pref. 40, 41, 44, 45, 49, 51, 52, 
53. 55, 56, 57. 59 : V. vi. 12, note : xxv. 2. 
Ching-chow, the capital built by the duke of 
Chow, Pref. 46, 47, 57, 61 : V. xxiv. 1, 14. 
Choo, son of the eini^ror Yaou, I. 9: II. iv. 8. 
Choo-yay, a marsh in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 
77. 


Clioo-yu, a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

Chow, the State and dynasty, Pref. 30, 62 : V. i. 
I't. iii. 5 : iii. 1, 3, 6, 7 : vii. 4, 9 ; ix. 1 : xii. 1, 
15 : xiii. 4, 6, 10, 18, 23 : xiv. 2, 13 : xv. 8, 16 : 
xvi. 2 : xviii. 1, 19, 21, 23, 28; xix. 19 ; xx. 
1 : xxii. 24 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 

— The Officers of, xx. title. 

Chow, the duke of, Pref. 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 52, 54, 57, 58: V. vi. 3, 16, 18: ix. 
1 ; xii. 2, 4, 8 : xiii. 1, 5, 22, 29, 30, 31 : xiv. 
1 : IV. 1, 4, 8, 12, 14, 16, 19 : xvi. 1 : xvii. 1 : 
xviii. 2 : xix. 1, 24 : xxi. 2 : xxiv. 3, 6. 13. 
Chung, prince of Ts'ae, Pref. 50: V. xvii. title. 
Ch'ung, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii. 


6 . 


Ch‘ung-hwa, the name of Shun, II. i. I. 

Chung Hwan, an officer in king Cbing’s court 
V, ii . title, 2. 


Chung-k'ang, the emperor, III. iv. 1, 


E 


E, the name of a place, Pref. 12. 

E, a river iu Seu-ciiow, III. i. Pt. i. 29 ; Pt. il. 
11 . 

E, a river in Yu-rhow, IU. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. it. 13- 
E, the prince of K enng, HI. iii. 2. 

E. the baron. II. i. 23 : V. xxvii. 8. 

E Chill, prime niini.stcr of the emperor T‘ae- 
mow, Pref. 22, 23-. V. xvi. 7. 

E-ho, the (lesig. of the dukeof Tsin, called prince 
Wan, V. xxviii, 1, 3, 4. 

E Yin, minister of T-ang, Pref. 11, 12, 18, 19, 
20, 21 : IV. iii. 4 : iv. 1 : v. Pt. i. 2, 5 ; Pt. it. 
1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : VI. 1 ; V. xvL 7. 


F 


Fa, name of king Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 6 : ii. 7 : iii- 6. 
Fang, the constellation, III. iv. 4. 

Fang-heun, name of the emperor Yaou, I. 1. 
Fang-ts’e, a minister of Yaou, i. 9. 

Foo-tscen, a plain. III. i. Pt ii. 4. 

Foo-yen, name of a place, Pref. 28 : IV. viii. Pt. 

>. 3 . 

Fung, the capital of king TVSn, Pref. 45, 55, 57 : 
V. iii. 2 : xii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Fung, a tributary of the river Wei, HI. i.' Pt. i. 
75 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

Fung, the name of the prince of K'ang, V. ix- 2, 
et seg.; x. 8, 9, 12, 17 : xi. 1. 


H 


Han, the river, III. i. Pt. i. 47, 53; Pt. ii, 8. 
Hang, the northern mountain, II. i, 8 : III. i. Ft- 
ii. 1. 

Hang, see Hwang mountain. 

Hang, a river in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 9. 

He and Ho, astronomers, Pref. 8 : I- 3 — 8 : III. 
iv. 1, 4. 

Hea, the dynasty of, Pref. 11, 13, 14—16, 64 ; 
III. title ; IV. j. 3 : ii. 2 — 4 : iii. 1, 3, 4 : i v. 2, 
V. Pt.i.3:vi,3— 5: V.i. Pt.ii,4: xii. 11, 17, 
23 . xiv. 5, 6, 19, 20 : xviii. 4—8, 13, 15 : xx. 3. 
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Hiiaou. name of a place, Pref. 24. 

Hcaon, name of a place, Pref. fi". 

Ileung-urli, a lull, UI. i. Pt. ii. 2. 13. 

Ho, the Yellow river, Pref. 32 ; III. i. Pt. i. 11 — 
13, 20, 36, 53— 55. 61, 70, 71, 82; Ht. ii- 1, 
7, 10, 12, 13: III.iii.2: IV.vii.Pt.ii. 1 : viii. 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

Ho, a tributary of the Keaug river, III. i. Pt. i. 

66 . 

Ho, the bow of, V. xxii. 19. 

Ho, the prince of, V. xvii. 1. 

H6-le, a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

Hoo, the prince of, Pref. 6 : III. ii. 3. 

Hoo, the cousin of king Ching, appointed prince 
of Tshie, V. xvii. 2, 8. 

Hoo-k'ow, a hill in K‘e-chow, lU. i. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. 

ii. 1. 

Ho-tan-kei, the emperor, Pre/1 23. 

Hwa, T-ae-htea the Western mountain, II. i. 8 : 

III. i. Pt. i. 62 ; Pt. ii. 2, 7 : V. iii. 2. 

Ilwae, the river, Pref. 40, 51, 55 : III. i. Pt.i. 28, 
29, 35 — 37, 45 ; Pt. ii. II : V. xxix. 

Hwan, tributary of the Han river, III. i. Pt. i. 
70. 

Hwang, a mountain in the South, III. i. Pt. i. 
46; Pt. ii.4. 

Hwang Yaou, a minister of king Wiln, V. xvi. 12. 
Uwan-tow, a minister of Yaou, I. 10: II. i. 12 ; 

iii. 2. 


J 

Juy, the chief or baron of, Pref. 38 ; V. xxii. 3 : 
x.xiil. 2. 


K 


Kan, the wilderness of, Pref. 6: III. ii. 1. 

Kan Pwan, prime minister of Woo-ting, IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 1 : V. xvi. 7. 

Kang, the name of a place, Pref. 26. 

K‘ang, the prince of, uuclc of king Clung, Pref. 
44 : V. ix. lilh. 

K‘ang, the king, Pref. 59, 60, 61 : V. xxiii. tide . 
XXV. 2. 

Kaou Shen, a minister of T'ang, Pref. 17, 21. 
Kaou-tsung, the emperor Woo-ting, Pref. 28, 29 : 

IV. ix. title ; V. xv. ,5, 16. 

Kaou-yaou, Shun’s minister of Crime, Pref. 4 : 

II. i. 17, 20 : ii. 10 : iii. title, 1 — 3, 8 : iv. 1, 8. 
Ke, the viscount of, Pref. 35 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 1 — ^3. 
K‘e, the sou of the great Yu, II. iv. 8. 

Ke, Ke-leih, the father of king Wliu, V. iii. 5 : 
vi. 4 r XV. 8. 

K‘e, a hill in K'e-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 4, 76 ; Pt. ii. 1 . 
K‘e, the emperor, F^ef.6: III. ii. note. 

K‘e, Tseih, Shun’s minister of Agriculture, and 
the ancestor of the emperors of Chow, II. i. 
18:iT. 1. 

K‘e, the viscount of Wei, Pref. 41. 

Keang, a kingdom of western barbarians, V.ii. 3. 
Keang river, the. III. i. Pt. i. 45, 47, 53 ; Pt. ii. 
8, 9. 

Keang, water, a tributary of the Ho river. III. 
i. PCii. 7. 

Keang, the three rivers. III. i. Pt. i. 40. 

Keang, the nine, rivers in King-chow, HI. i. Pt. 
i. 48, 52, Pt. ii. 9. 

K-e-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 2 : III. iii. 7. 
KeiS. rocks in the gulf of Pih-chih-le, HI. i. Pt. 


Ke?, the emperor, Pref. 12 : IV. ii. 1 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. 4 : xiv. 5 : xix. 3. 

K‘een, a mountain in Yung -chow. III. i. pt. ii. I. 
K'iien, a river in Yu-chow, III. L Pt. i. 55; Pt. 

11. 13 : V. x'ii. 3. 

Ke?-shih, rocks near the mouth of the Ho, UI. 
i. Pt. ii. 1. 

K‘enh-fow, name of a place, Pref. 66. 
Kcu-k'eaou, granary of the tyrant Show, V. iii. 

9. 

Keun-ch'in, the successor of the duke of Chow, 
Pr^'. 58 : V. xxL title, 1 : xxiv. 13. 

Kenng, a district in Shan-tung, lU. iii. 2. 
Keung, Pih-keung, The charge to, V. xxvi. title. 
Keun-ya, the minister of Instruction of king 
Muh, Pref. 62 : V. xxv. title, 1, 7. 

Keu-sow, a mountain in tbe West. Ill, i Pt. i. 83. 
Kew-keang, a lake. III. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

Kill, king Wftn’s brother, V. xvi. 12. 

King, a mountain in King-chow, Ul.i. Pt. i. 46, 
54; Pt. ii.3. 

— a mountain in Yung-chow, Pt. i. 76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 
King, a river in Yung-chow, a tributary of the 
Wei, III. i. Pt. i. 73: Pt.ii. 12. 

King-chow, a province. 111. i. Ft. i. 46. 

Ko, a marsh in Yu-chow, 111. i. Pt. i. 57; Pt. ii. 

10 . 

K5, the chief of. Pref. 10: IV. ii. 6. 

Koh-lin, name of a place, V. xvii. 1. 

Koo-sow, the father of Shun, I. 12 : II. ii. 21. 
Kung-kung, the minister of Works, 1. 10: II. i. 

12 , 21 . 

Kwan. the prince of, elder brother of the duke 
of Chow. P-ef. 44 : V. vi. 12 : xvii 1. 

K'wSn the father of the great Yu, I. U: II. i. 
12 : V. iv. 3. 

Kwiln, a burning mountain. III. iv, 6. 
Kwan-lun, a mountain in the West, HI. i. Pt. 
i.83. 

Kwei, a small stream in Slian-se, i. 12. 

Kwei, Director of music to Shun, II. i. 23, 24 : 

iv. 9, 10. 

L 


Lae, wild tribes in Ts‘ing-chow, III. i. Pt. i, 26. 
Le, the name of a place in Shan-se, Pref. 30 : IV. 
X. title. 

Le, a hill or a stream. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

Le, a tributary of the Ho river, V. xiii. 3. 

Le, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii. 6. 
Liiang, a hill in K‘e-chow, UI. i. Pt. i. 4. 
Leang-choi.', a province. III. i. Pt. i. 62. 

Leih, a hill in Shan-se, II. ii. 21. 

Leu, the western people of, Pref. 37. 

— The Hounds of, V- v. title, 1. 

Leu, the prince of, P ef. 64 : V. xxvii. title, 1. 
Leu-keih, the prince of Ts‘e, V. xxii. 11. 

Lew, the ancestor of W4n and Woo, V. iii. 6. 
Ld, the river, Pref. 7 : III. i. Pt. i. 5^ 61 ; Pt. ii. 
7, 13 ; Pt. iii'. 1, 3 : V. xii. 3. 

— the city, Pref. 45, 46 : V. ix. 1 : xii. 2 : xiii. 

title, 3 : xiv. I, -23, 25 : xviii. 28 : xxiv. 3. 
Loo, the State of, Pref.' 00 •. V. xxix. 5. 

Loo, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3 ; 
xix. 11. 

Luh-t‘.ae, the “ stag tower ” of the tyrant Show, 
IV. xi. 9, note : V. iii. 9. 

Lung. Shun’s minister of Communication, U. i. 
23, 25. 

Lung-mnn, a mountain on tlie western Ho, UI. 
i. Pt. i. 82. ; Pt. ii. 7. 
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Luy-hea, a marsh in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 14. 
Euy-shuw, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

M 


Ming-choo, a marsh in Yu-chow, IIT. i. Pt. i. 57. 
Mkng-tiin, a ford of the Yellow riTer, Pnf. 32 : 

111. i. Pt. ii. 7: V. i. Pt. i. 1. iii. 9. 

Maou, the duke of, V. xxii. 3. 

Maou, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Meauu, San Meaou, II. ii. 20, 21 : iit. 2 ; ir. 8 : 
V. xxvii. 3—5, 7. 12. 

M^n, a tributai7 of the Han river. III. i. PL i. 
70. 

Mei, the district in which Chow’s capital was, 
V. X. I, 6. 

Mill, a hill iu Leang-chow, in. i. Pt. i. 63 ; Pt. 

ii. 4, 9. 

Ming-t'eaou, .the wilderness ofi Pnf, 12 : IV. 
iv. 2. 

Moving sands, the Western desert, III. i. Pt, ii. 

5, 23. 

Muh, the wilderness of, Pnf. 83: V. ii. tith: 

iii. 9. 

Muh, the king, Pnf. 62, 63, 64. 

Mull, the duke of I’a'in, PrtJ. 67. 

Mung, a hill in Seu-chow, lU. i. Pt. i. 30. 

— do. ill Leang Chow, 65. 

Mung, a inarah in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 50. 


N 

Nan-ch‘ao«, a district in Gan-hwuy, IV. ii. 1. 
Nan-keaou, the borders of Cochin.china, I. 5. 
Nan-kcung Kwd, a minister of W&n, V. xvi. 12. 
Nau-keung Maou, an officer iu king Ching's 
court, V. xxii. 11. 

Neaou-shoo-t’ung-heue, the same as Noaou-shoo, 
III. i. Ft. ii. 12. 

Nuy-fang, a mountain in King-chow, III. i. Pt. 
ii. 3. 


P 


P‘ang, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii.3. 
F'ang-le, a lake in Yang -chow, UI. i. Pt. j. 33 ; 
Ft. ii. 8. 

Faon-liang, name of E Yin, IV. viii. Pt. iiL 10: 
V. xvi. 7. 

Pe, name of a place, Pnf 66 : V. xxix. tith. 
Peih, the State of, Prtf. 57, 59, 61. 

— the dttke of, V. xxii. 3 : xxiii. 1 : xxiv. titk, 1. 
rei-wei, a mountrin, HI. j. Pt. ii. 2. 

Pe-kan, a relation of the tyrant Show, V. ui 9. 
Pih-e, the baron E, V. xxvii. 12. 

Pili-lmaDg, master of king Muh’s honaehidd 
/Va/. 63: V. xxvi. 1. ’ 

Pih-kHn, prince of Loo, Pref. 66. 

P'ing, the king, Pnf. 65. 

P6, the first residence of T‘ang the Successful 
27 : IV. iu. I : iv. 2’: 
V- PL 11. 1 : viii, Pt. Ui. 1. —the three, V 
XI*. 11. ^ 

Po, Po-ch‘ung, a hill in Leang-chow, in. i. Pt. 
1. 63 ; Ptv ii. 8. 

P8, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
F-oo-koo, name of a place, Pref. 52. 
Pwau-kang, the emperor, Pr«/. 27: IV. rii. title. 


s 

San E-sing, a miniater of king Win. V. xvi. !2. 
San-nctfOtf, the name of acoiintry, 11. i. 12 — 27 , 
ii. 20 21 ; 111. i: l.t. i. 78. 

San-wei, a district in the west, II. i. 12 : HI. i. 
Pt. i. 78 : Pt. ii. 6. 

Seang, residence of the emperor Ho-tan-kri, 
Pre/. 2S. 

Seang, duke of Tsin, Pre/’ 67. 

Seang. the half brother of Shun, P. I. 12. 

Sei. ancestor of the emperors of Shang, i 1. i. 1 7, 
19. 

Seili-che, a mountain in the West, 111. i. Pt. i. 
83. 

Seili-sliing, annonntain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 
Se-kdiig, a mountain in Yuiig-chow, HI. i. Pt. 
i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

Seu-chuw, a province. III. i. Ft. i. 28- 

— the wild tribes of, Pre/. 66 : V. xxix. 1. 5. 
Shang, the dynasty of, IV. ii. 8, 6: iv. 3 : v. Pt. ii. 3 ; 

vi. 4 : viii. Pt. iii. 10 ; xi. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 4, 6, 
9 ; Pt. ii, 3, 5 ; Pt. iii. 2 : ii. 1, 6, 9 ; iii. 1, 2, 
6, 9 : V. 1 : vi. 1 ; ix. 5, 11 : .vii. 11 : Xiv. 1, 20: 
xvi. 9 ; xvii. 1 : xviii. 16 ; xix. 4, 5, 19 : xx. 
3: xxiv. 8. 

Shang Yung, a worthy officer of tlie tyrant 
Show, V. iii. 9. 

Shaon, the duke of, Pref. 45, 46, 49, 62, 59 : V. 
xii. tit/e, 

Shih, the prince, the duke of Shaon, Pre/. 49 : 

V, xvi. title, 1, 7, 10, 11, 16, 19 ; xxii, 3. 
Show, the name of tlie tyrant, the last emperor 
of Yin, lie was also calleil Chow, Pre/. 30, 
33, 35 : V. i. Pt. i. 4 : Pt. ii. 8, 5 ; Pt. lii. 2, 
4. 6 : ii. 6 : iii. 6, 9 : xv. 13 : xix. 5. 

Shiih, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Shun of Yu, the emperor, Pref. 1, 2, 4 : i. 12 : ii. 

•- 1 — 3, 14, 28: IV. viii. Pt. iii, 10: V. xx. 3. 
Shnn-wah, a mountain in Yung-chow, HI. i. PL 
i. 76. 

Soo, the duke of. miniater of Crime so king Woo, 
V. xix, 24. 

Southern ten, HI. i. Pt. II. 6. 

Siili-shin, chief of a wild tribe, Pre/. 56. 

Suy, Shun’s minister of Works, II. i. 21. 

— the bamboo arrows of, V. xxii. 19. 

Sie, a river in Seu-chow, HI. i. Pt, i. 35, 46 ; 
Pt. ii. 11. 


T 


Ta, a river, III. i. pt. i. 20. 

T-ae-mountain, II. j. 8 : HI. i. Pt. i. 21, 26, 28. 
I’ae, Tan -loo, ancestor of king Woo, V. iii. 5: 

vi. 4 : XV. 8. 

T‘ae-k‘iing, the emperor, Pre/. 7: HI. iiL 1. 

1 ae-k‘e«, the emperor, Pref. 18, 19 : IV. v. title : 
y. xvi. 7. 

Tlac-mow, the emperor, Pref. 22, 23: V. xvi. 7. 
r'ae Teen, a minister of king WSn, V. xvi. 18. 
T*t6-y6> the Y6 inouDtaia ia K^chov. i* 

Pta Me 1. 

TWuen, a district in K‘e-chow, HI. i. PL i. & 
la-hang, a mountain, III, i. Pt. ii. i. 

Ta-kenng, name of a place, Pre/. 16. 

Ta-lMi, a tra^^of country in K‘e-chow, HI. i. 

Tan, Choo of, II. iv. 8. 

Tan, name of the duke of Chow, V. vi 5 : xii. 
14 ; xui. 24 ; xvi. 5. 16 : xix. 18. 
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T‘«ng, the prince of, Pref. 42. 

Thuig the Successful, the emiieror, Prtf. 9 — 18, 
29 ; V. i. Pt. u. 4 ; viii. 2 ; x. 9 : xiv. 6, 7 : 
XTi. 7, 8 : xriii. 6, 8 : xix. 4. 

— The Speech of, IV. L titU. 

— The Aniioiincenient of, iii. tide, 

TStng. the dynastic designation of Yaon, i. title ; 
ni. iii. 7 ; V. xx. 3. 

Tan-hwae, a district in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 6. 
T'aou, the original domain of the emperor Yaou, 
111. iii. 7. 

Taou-k*ew, a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 

T'aoo-lin, the wild of, V. iii. 2. 

Ta-pci, a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

Ta-yay, a lake in Seu^ihow, HI. i. Pt. i. 31. 
Te-choo, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. 

T*o, a river in King-chow, III. i. Pt. L 49, 53. 

— do. in LeangK:how, 64 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

T'oo-shan, a principality, II. iv. 8. 

Tsum, a hill in Leang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 65. 
Ts‘ae the prince of, Pref. 44, .lO ; V. xvii. litU, 1 . 
Tsang-Iang, the lower part of the Haii river. III. 
1. Pt. ii. 8. 

Tte, a river Iwanding Yen-chow on the S. and 
E, HI. 1. Pt. i. 12. 20, 27. 

Ts'e, the prince of, V. xxii. 1 1 . 

Tse, a tributary of the Ho river, III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 
Ti‘^n, a river in King-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 49, 53. 

— do. in 1/eang-chotr, 64, 70. 

Tseih, a tribuury of the river Wei, IIL i. Pt. i. 
74: Pt.ii. 12. 

Tseih, named K‘e, Slinn's minister of Agricul- 
ture, II. 1. 17, 18: iv. tide, I : V. xxvii. 8. 
Tseih-shih, a mountain in Yung-chow, HI. i. Pt. 
1.82; Puii. 7. 

Tseu, a river in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. 1. 15. 

Ts‘eu, a tributary of the river Wei, HI. i. Pt. i. 
74; Pt. U. 12. 

TsSii, the State of, Pr^. 67 ; V, xxx. tide. 

Tain, the State of, Pref. 67. 

— ^ prince of, Prtfl 66. 

'IVing-chow, a province, IH. 1. Pt. i. 21. 

Tsoo E, minister of Show, Pref. 30 : IV. x. 1, 6. 
Tsoo Ke, a worthy luinister of Woo-ting, Prtf. 
29 : IV. ix. 2. 

Tsoo-k^ the emperor, V. xv. 6, 16. 

Tsoo-yih, the emperor, Pref. 26 : V. ivi. 7. 
Tsung, mount, II. i. 12. 

Tsse, a river in Ts*iiig-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 23. 
Thing, the place of Thuig’s tomb, Prtf. 19 : IV. 
V. Pt. i. 9, 10. 

T‘ung, the baron of, V. xxii. 8. 

T*ung-pih, a mountain, IH. i. Pt. ii. 2, 11. 
Thing-yuen, a district in Sen-cliow, HI. i. Pt. i. 
82. 

Toy, the spear of, V. xxii. 19. 


w 

Wae-fang, the central mountain, lU. i. Pt ii. 2. 
Wan, a river in Tshng-chow, IIL L Pt i. 27 ; 
Pt ii. 10. 

Wan, the king of Chow, V. L Pt i 6, 10 ; Pt iii. 
5, 6: iii. 6: vi. 4; ix. 3~3, 16, 19: x. 2, 4,8 : 
xiii. 14, 16, 20, 22, 24,.26, 31 : xv. 9, 11, 16 : 
xvL 6, 12—14, 18, 21 : xvii, 3 ; xix. 6, 12, 19, 
22 ; xxiL 5^ 6, 24 : xxiiL 2, 5 : xxiv. 2 ; xxv. 
2, 6 : xvL 2 : xvlii. 1. 

Wan. the prince-of Tsin, Pref. 65: V. xxviii. 

titU. 


Wang-uh, a monnt.ain. Til. i. Pt. ii. 1, 
Wan-ming, name of the great Yu, II. ii. I. 
Weak-water, the, a river in Yung-chow, III. i. 
Pt. i. 2 ; Pt ii. 5. 

Wei, K‘e, the viscount of, Pref.Z\,A\ ; IV.xi. 
title : V. viii. title. 

Wei, a river in Tshng-chow, ill. i. Pc. i. 23. 
Wei, a tributary of the Horiver, 111. i. Pt. j. 70. 
7.3. 82 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

Wei, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3 ; 
xU. II. 

Wei, a river in K‘e-chow, IH. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Wet, the prince oi, V. xxii. 3. 

Woo, tlie king, named Ft, Pref. 32 — 36, 39, 40 : 
V. vi. 12, 16 : xiii. 14, 1 6, 30. 22, 26, 3 1 : xvi. 
IS : xix. 6, 15, 23 : xxit 5, 6, 24 : xxiii. 2 : 
xxv. 2, 6: xxvi. 2 : xxviH. 1. 

Woo Heen, a minister of Tiie-mow, Pref. 22 ; V. 
xvi. 7. 

Woo Uliea. a minister of Tsou-ylh, V. xvi. 7, 
Woo-kang, son of the tyrant .''how. Pref. .35, 41. 
Woo-tiiig, the emperor, IV. viii : V. xvi. 7. 


Y 


Yang, upoer part of the Han river. III. i. Pt ii. 
8. 

Yang-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 37. 

Yauu, the emperor, Pref. 1 : 1. 1 : 11. i. 4, IS : IV. 

viii. Pt id. 10: V. xx. 3. 

Yen, the State of, Pref. 51 — 53 : V. xiv. 21 : xviiL 
1. 

Yen, the upper part of the river Tse, III. 1. Pt 
ii. 10. 

Yen-chow, a province. III. i. Pt L 12. 

Yew island, II. i. 12. 

Yih, a mountain in Seu-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 35. 
Yih. Shan's forester, Pref. 4 : 11. 1. 22 : ii. 4 : iv. 
1 . 

Yih Te, the emperor, V. xiv. 7 : xvii. 10. 

Yih, ki.ug Ching’s Recorder, V. xiii. 29, 80. 

Yin, (be dynasty, Pref. 27, 30—32, 34—36, 40, 
41, 44, 47 : IV. vii. Pt i. 1 : Pt ii. 4 : x. 2 : 
xi. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 : V. vii. 4, 6, 14 : viii. 1 : ix. 
5, 7, 11, 20, 24: jc. 8, 9, 11, 13. 15: xii. 3, 
6—11, 15, 17, 23 : 'xiii. 5, 23, 25, 27, 28 : xiv. 
2, 3, 8, 13, 14. 17, 19, 21. 22: xv. 4 : xvL 2, 
8, 10, 11, 14. 19 : xviii. 2, 23, 19, 24 ; xxi. 8 : 
xxii. 5 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 2, 3, 10, 12. 

Yin, the prince of, Pref. 8 : 111. iv. 1 : V. xxii. 9. 
Y6, a mount in K'e-chow, 111. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 
1. 

Yu, the dynastic designation of Shun, Pref. l, 2 : 

L 12 : II. iv. 9: V. XX. 3. 

Yu, mount H. i. 12 : HI. i. Pt. i. 30, 85. 

Yu, tile emperor, Pref. 4 : II. i. 17: H. ii. title : 
Iii. 1—3. 8 ; iv. 1, 7 : IIL i. tith : ui. 3, 8 : IV. 
ii. 2 : V. iv. 8 : xix. 22 : xxvii. 8. 

Yu-chow, a province, HL i. 1 1. L 54. 

Yue, a minister of Woo-ting, Pref. 28; IV. viii. 
tide. 

Tnh-ting, the emperor, Pref. 21. 

Tun, a marsh in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 50. 
Yung, the chief of, Prtf. 66. 

Yung, a river in Yen-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 15. 
Yung, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. it 3. 
Yung-chow, a province, ill. i. Pt. i. Jl. 
Yung-po, a marsh in Yu-chow, HI. L Pt i 56; 
Pt. ii. 10. 
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yth 

yi 


THE 1st radical. — •• 

(1) One. 11. i. 8 : V. XXX. 6 ; alibi tfxpe, 
»: anyone ; hot never used simply 
as our article a. III. iii. 5, 6 ; « al = 
the first III. iii. 4 : V. iv. 4, 5, 6, 7 ; et 
al. (2) One and undivided, all-one, 
pore. II, ii. 16 : IV. vi. 3, 4, 8 ; et al. 
c= one and the same, unchanging. IV. 
vi. 6. = agreeing. V. vi. 9. (3) j 

ITie uniform decision of the mind. IV. vi. 
8. (4) To make one, to unite. 11. ii. 20 
== to consider as one and tlie same. V. 
X. 5. = to be of one mind. IV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 8. (5) Once. II. i. 9: V. xx. 14. 

(fi.) — • ZZ’ O"® or two, = a few. V. 
ix. 4. «« we. V. xiiii. 1. = yon. 

V. xxiii, 6. (7) — — the one man. 

= the emperor. Seepisiime, V, xxx. 
8, is doubtful. 

The fourth of the calendaric stem- 
characters. IV. xxii. 12; «<ai 

one of the kings of the Shang^astv. 
V. xvi. 7. 

^ Seven. I. i. 12 ; er «ep«. = the se- 

t,‘eih ▼enth- V. iv. 4, 7^ 20. the 

ch‘i »ven Directors, the sun, md 
five planets. II. i. 5. 

• — '■ i') I- '• 8 ; et sape. = the 

san J ’ = three classes. 

V. XXI. 10. (2) Thrice. V. xviii. 23 ;« 

aL •= repeatedly, m. iii 5. (3) rr 

the country of the Meaon. 11. i ; et 
the name of a country. II. 
i.tS tetal (4) =^,n.i.8. ^ 

M H Jg. n. i. 20. = m 
ll.i.23. ^^-ii.i.27, ^ J. 


T 

Uug 


the three businesses. II. ii. 8. The same 
phrase is used differently in V. xix. 7, 

and XX. 21. II. iii. 4. The 

phrase has a different .and more specific 
meaning in V. iv. 17, aind xxvii. 18. 

H i- Ft- i H 

111. I. Pt. i. 68. ^ HI. i. Pt. 

Ii. 15. Tf* ’ the three months on 
which tile year might be made to com- 
mence ; but the meimiug is doubtful. III., 

3 H JH- IV. iv. 7. ^ 

king Win, his father, and grandfather. 
V. vi. 5. ^ ^ and V. xix. 

6. ^ V. xix. II. 

»nd the highest ministers under 

the Chow dynasty. V. xx. 5, 6. '—1 

V. xxiv. 3. — - B’ the duke ot 

Chow. Kpun-chdn, and the duke <rf Peih. 
V. xxiv. 13. Other persons are intended 
by the phrase in xxvii. 8. ^ ^ 

V. xxix. 5. ^ yx, ni. 1. Pt. 
*■ the three great dykes. 

HI. i. Pt ii. 8. (4) *^. "ZZl , now two, 
now three, unstable. IV. vTs, 

Above, that which is above ; — nsed of 
place, time, and rank. Used for Heaven, 
the supreme Power. TV. vii. Pt. ii. 7, 
12 ; et al. In the 12th par., however, and 
not a few other places, the idea is not so 
much of Heaven as the Power, hut as 
the place whence the power comes forth. 

Used tor the sovereign, and superiors 
generally. IX. vi. 7 : V. xxi. 14; et al. 
Used for early ages. IV. xi. 1. The 
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± 

zhang 

cIiRng 

7 : 

hsU 


highest in quality or class. III. i. Pt. i. 
8 , 25, 34 ; it al. sape. J[^ a L-ung 
of the highest class. V. viii. 3. 

V. xaii. 2.3, 26. the supreme 

Heaven, IV. ii. 3; but compare IV. iii. 4. 

G<H]:-see‘^‘. JlH.the 
first day. II. i. 4. ±T constantly 
appear as correlates, = high and low ; 
heaven and earth ; Heaven and the peo- 
ple ; the sovereign and the people ; the 
sovereign and his ministers ; mountains 

and marshes. Observe IV. X. 

6; also V. xxii. 21. 

The usage of J[^ as a preposition, with 
or preceding, is unknown in the 
Shoo. 

Up. 2d tone. To ascend ; upwards. 
V. iv. 5. To send up. V. xxvi. 20. 

(1) Beneath, that which is below; — 
used of place, time, and rank. It stands 
often for the people, or inferiors gerieral- 
ly ; but the phrase the inferior 

people, is very common, as in I. i. 1 1 : 
II. IV. 2 ; V. xxvi. 2 ; &c. The lowest in 
quality or class. Ill, i. Pt. i. 18, 25 ; et of. 
Spoken of after times, or later ages. IV. 
xi. 1 : V. xxvii. 5. Used often for min- 
isters. II. ii. 12: V. xxiv. 5; et al. ^ 


p^ei 

p‘i 


{tf: 

she 

shih 


p? 

ping 

hiiB 

ch‘iu 

ts 

pmg 


Great : greatly. The adverbial' use is 
the more frequent. II. ii. 14 : iv. 2 : III. i. 
Pt. i. 78 ; it ut. sape. It is repeated, — 

^K,'=vast. V. vii. 9: xiv. 15. 
the great son of Heaven, = the 
emperor. V. vi. 5. a time of 

great prosperity. V. xvi. 20. 

(1) An age, a generation ; ages. II. li. 
8. 12: IV. ii. 1 ; et al. Adverbially, = 
for ages, from age to age. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
14 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 ; et al. So, 

V. viii. 4. IJIj ^ . in one 

generation and in another, &c. V. xxvii. 
19. J|^ Itf* , his age, all his life. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 9. Obs. 

vi.4. (2) = hereditary possession, a 

hold on successive ages; the hereditary 
principle. II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 5: xxvii. 5, 
12 . 

The third of the caleiidaric stem-char- 
acters. V. xi. 2. 

A hillock; a height. III. i. Pt. i. 16, 
the hill of T'aou. III. i. Pt. ii. 

10 . 

/. q. yi, together. See 


THE 2d radical. J . 


1 

hsia 

puh 

pu 


* 

ck^ow 

ch^ou 


7^ all under heaven. II. iv. 7. 

as a designation of the empire, 
is common. the low grounds. 

III. i. Ft. i. 58. this lower 

world, in app. to the court of 

God. V. vi. 7. g, the States of 
the empire. V. i. Pt. ii. 4. (2) As a 
verb. To keep under, to down-tread. III. 
iii. 4. (3) ~Jx, as correlates. See 
on J^. 

To descend, = downwards. V. iv. 5. 


Not. Passim. With other negatives. 
~^i conveying a strong af- 

firmation. Observe also ;f;^.iv.*.7. 
It is itself repeated with the same effect, 
having another character between, — 

Observe how, like other negatives, it at- 
tracts the object of the verb to itself in 
V. ix. 22 : xiv. 22. 

Tl’.e second of the calendaric branch- 
characters. IV. iv. 1 : V. xxii. 10. 


ift The middle, that which isin the middle 
T* — us^ of place, time, quality, and rank. 
chung HI. i. Pt. i., 8, 18, 25; 4c. The Mean; 
to hold the course of the Mean. II. ii. 
15: IV. ii. 8: V. xvii. 7: xxv. 4: xxi. 
8: xxvii. 4. = impartially. V. xxvii. 22. 

Used absolutely, = in the middle, with 
ref. to time IV. ix. 3 ; with ref. to place, 

V. xiii. 23. r|7, ^ 

F|?, used both of place and metn,- 
phorically. V. vi. 11 : xiii. 14 : xxvii. 9, 10, 

. xxvii. 20. H'PW't’ 
I. i. 4, 6, where = of the medium 
length. But Q V. xv. 10, — mid- 
day. and V. xxvi. 1, — mid- 
night. V. XV. 11, — the mid- 

dle of life. 1^ the middle region 
OT regions. III. i. Pt. ii. 15. 

V. xi. 1. p|? ]^X> * Keang. 

III. Pt. ii. 9. one of the kings 

of the Shaiig dynasty. V. xv. 4, 16. 
fie TTiat which hits, appropriate. V. xiv. 

24. It is very doubtful whether we sh ould 
chung two tones of ^ 

in the Shoo. 
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n- 

tHU 

chM 

clia 


« 

ai 


7b 

nae 

tiai 


Z 

ckt 

chill 


THE 3b RADICAL. | . 


(I) Cinnabar, ni. i. Pt. i. 62. (2; To 
paint with TeriiiUion. V. xi. 4. (8) The 
name of tlie appanage of Yaou's ton, CIioo. 
II. iv, 8. 

(1) A lord or ruler. III. ii. 2. The 
emperor it HI. vi. 1 1 : V. xviii. 

6, 8, 18 ; and ^ IV. vi. 3. (2) To 

regard — ^be regarded — at the chief thing. 
11. Ti. 8. To preiide over. V. xxvii. 8. 


THE 4ih RADICAL. J . 


fl) To regulate, to correct: to be 
regulated, brought to order. I. i. II, 12: 
II. ii. 2; IV. ii. 2: <f cJ. mpt. Sonie- 
timea the meaning aimply to aid. V. 
xiv. 9: XTiii. 21 ; et at. It it often found 

witli 1^5. V. xvi. 8, 10: et al. Uted i 
adverbially. V. iv. 4. « orderlineis. V. ! 

iv. 6, 84. (2) Men of eminence, of a 
hiindrcil. II. lii. 4 : IV. viii, Pt. iii. 7. 

Paenim. Two utaget arc met with 
everywhere. (1) Aa a particle, at the 
begitioing of paragraphs, and after tlic 
inbject of a olauac. Tlie idea of connec- 
tion wliich it expresaes it very various, 
=« thereupon, to, however. &e. I. i. 3. 11 : 
II.. i. 1, 7, si, 13, 28; et al. (2) Asa 
j5oa»e*sive pronoun, = jrour. Oiice, in 
11. 13, it is used for you in the objective ; 
but it it seldom if ever, used in tlie nonii- 
native. II. i. 3 : ii. 8, 11, 14, 17, 20 ; « al. 
It is also use<l (8) as the copula; but 
this is less coinnioii. 11. ii. 21 : IV. vi. 6 : 
V. xxvii, 10. Sometimes, liowever. weare 
ill doubt wliether to take it aa a particle 
or as tlie copula. Often likewise we 
plight Yesolve cates of the second usage 
into its verbal force. This appe.irs tsjie- 
eially where wc have to translate it in the 
third person, .it in V. xvi. 18;xxi. 2. 

Obt. also ^ Tir IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 5. 


(1) Of. The sign of tlie possessive 
caae. The regent follows the and 
the regimen precedes it. They may be 
rMpectivttly a noun, a phrase, or a larger 
clause. (2) Him, her, it, them, llie 
antecedent, liowever, has often to be 
gatliered from the context ; at in il. ii. 7 ; 
iiL2:iv.6:sto/. (8) Wehave;^and 


another objective, aa In ^ ^ \ 

xvii. 1, and other places. ^hei 

inatancet are peculiar. 2?. O. HI. iii. { 

et al. (4) The idiom occui 

only once. V. iv. 6. it,- 

saya, alto occurs only once. HL in. 

Sue 

oates « -III a,y be r. 


duced to (1). V, xvii. 4, 

Z ^ .how. clearly 
)iow the/ are to be onderstoous ODserve 
V. i. Pt ii. 8, where 

the text is probably imperfect 
occurs everywhere, hut not ao freguently 
as ill the four Books. (5) In V. xix. 

13, 21 and. 

Tliit only oi-curs four timea in the 
Slioo (1) A part, of interrogation. I. i. 
9. (2) A prepotition. II. iii. 2. (3) An 
exclamation. III. iii. 5, 9. 

^Cf To mount on, to sail in. II. iv. 1 : H . 
^ vii. Pt. ii. 6. To rapport, maintain. V. 
xvi. 18. 

clPPng 

A 8il tone. (11 The numeral for car- 
^ riagci. V. xvii. 1. (2) A team of four 

"''•y horaet. V. xxiii. 1. 
ch-ena 


hoo 

)iu 


Zu 

yi 


X 

keel 

chiu 



luaii 


f- 


THE 6 th radical. Za' 


The second cnlendaric .tem-ch-tracter 

IV. iv. 1 : Vxxii. \\etaL 

two kings of the Shang dyn-isty. 

V. xvi. 7, and V. X. 9 : xiv. 7 : xviii. 10. 
Nine. Saj*. The ninth. V. iv. 4, 39. 

xm the nine provlncet into which 
Yu divided the empire. HI. i. Pt. ii- H. 
^ 5^, tlie empire, aa consisting of 

those provinces. IV. vi. 2, 3, Alii’ 

"X ill’ ****'*■ **‘°**^ 

provilicet. HI. ^t ii. 14. We have also 
XM’ the nine clatsct of kindred. !• 
i.2:etal. 

X li i" xj^ ^^ 

iv. 9. 1^. HI. i. Pt i. 1.3; «< “i- 

» i X^' 

V. iv. 3. V. V. 1. % 

V. XX, 13. 

(1) To govern, to bring into gow 
order ; a state of good order. II. iii. 3 : IV. 
vii. Pt ii.j4; Pt. iii. 6: etsape. (2) To 
tlirjw into disorder, disorderly; rebellion. 
HI. iii. T ; iv. 4 ; IV. i. 1 ; ii. 2, 7 ; el soejie. 
(3) To ferry across. Ill- i. Pt. i. lO- 

THE 6 th radical. J - 

I, me ; my. Pomim. The plirascs 

-A and constantly 

used by the emperors in speaking of 
themselves. and some 

others, are also found. lu V. vi. 10, 
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— = our emperor. It is also plural, j 
We, us ; our. III. iii. 9 ; IV. i. 3 ; ii. 6 : et { 
aL j 

(1) An affair; business; the course 1 
and conduct of business. II. i. 3 : III. iv. 
3: IV. 1, 2: V. xxiv. 6, 15: et fapt. 
^ all affairs. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

= ^,see^. 5;^, V.iv.4,9. 
^ 111. ii. 2. ^ <uid ^ 

are common. See w and 
The use of and 

in V. xix. is peeuliar. (2) As a verb. 
To be engag^, have business to do. II. 
iii. 4. To serve, — God. man, spirits. IV. 
vi. 1 1 : viii. Pt. ii. 1 1 ; Y. i. PI. 1.6: xxviii. 

1 ; et at. 


THE 8th RADICAL. 

-jS— (1 ) To perish, come to ruin. IT. iii. 6, 
7 ; er al. To be going on to ruin. IV. ii. 7. 
aia»g ^2) To flee away, to escape. V. xii. 10. 
5^ Together, one with another. 111. i. Pt. 

ii. 15 : V. xxvi. 4. Obs. IV. viiL Pt. iii. 
Ketfou 2 . 

chiao 

-A- Also, and moreover: even. Passim. 
vD It is often followed by other particles, — ■ 

yf ^ ^ ^ ii-*" * '"“y 

which we do not And in the Four Books ; 
but it always indicates the adcHtion ot 
some circumstance or consideration. If. 

iii. 1. is peculiar, and there perhaps it 
= altogether. 

The last of the calendaric branch char- 
^ acters. V. iii. 8 : xviii. 1. 


THE 7th radical. 

Two, SiTjte. The second. 11. i. 8 : III- 
iii. G : V. iv. 4, 6, 7, 8 ; et al. ■ 

see — see 
two living animals. II. i. 8. 

(1) A preposition, following both tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs. Its proper 
meaning is la, oa ; but it may be translat- 
ed very variously, — to, at, in the case of, 
from, against, itc. Passim. (2) Than. 
Forming the comparative degree. iV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 4 : V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 8 : e< al. (3) 
To proceed, to go forward. V. iii. 1 : vii. 
5, 6 : and perhaps elsewhere. 

(1) To speak. IV. xi. 8; V. xxx. 4. 
(2) To come round, return. V. xxx. 3. 

Five. The fifth. HI. 9 : V. iv. 4. 3, 39, 
4G: et a4 We have i II i 
y II. i. 1, 9 : V. XV. 14 ; xxv. 4 ; 
eta!.; 1. 19 ; et al.i and ^ 

V. i. Pt. iii. 2 ; — all connected in 
signification. II. i. 7; and ^ 

II. i. 8 ; — also connected. 3!. 

11. i. 8 ; et al. ^ H. i. 11 ; et aL, 

urpe. 3l II I- 20: with a difft. 
meaning, 11. iii. 6 ; with a tliird meaning, 

3S. j^> II ill. 5E ^ 5 

3l 3l 3l W’ " " ^ 

tFT HI. ii. 3 : V. iv. 3, 4. 
see^. 

A well, =■ hamlets. V. xxiv. 7. 


Secondary. = officers of inferior 
rank. V. ii. 2 ; x. 10: xix. 10. 


•gr (I) To present offerings. V. xi. 5 : xiii. 
"a 12; xviii. 29. To oiler sacrifice. IV. vii. 
ieaa/f pj. j. 14 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xiii. 25. (2) To 
hsiaiig confer dignities. V. x. 16. The dignity 
conferred. V. ix. 23, 24. (3) To enjoy. 
V. viii. 4; xiii. 21. With the object ex- 
pressed, as •^. V. XV. 4, 5, 6, 11 ; 
xxviii. I, II : etc/. = to accept a sacri • 
flee. IV. V. Pt. iii. 1. == to satisfy. IV. 

vi. 3. (4) ^ , the name of a place. 

I. j. 5. 

(1) Toaid.ll.i. 17. 26. (2) Brilliant : 
yu to display brilliantly. U. iii. 4 : V. xx. 

leanff fj . XXIV. 5. 

liang 

Low. 1st tone. In the phrase jw, 
leaiij/ the emperor’s mourniug shed. IV. viii. 
Hang Pt. I. 1 : V. .xv. 6- 
^ The name of T'ang’s capital. TV. iii. 
1 : iv. 2 : V. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1. Hiere 

^ were three places of tliis name, — — • 
V. xix. 11. 

Sincere. V. i. Pt. i. 3. Sincerity. V. 
.B. xvi. 18. To make sincere. IV. vii. Pt. 
t" ii. 1. 

THE 9ni RADICAL. A- 

A A man, men ; man = Iiumanity ; = 
inhabitants. Passim = others, opp. 
i"' to one’s self. II. ii. 3; tf al, ~ every 
roan. IV. xi. 9. criminals, 

IV. iii. 6 : V. vi. 1 4. Similarly, with char- 
acters and plirases, it everywhere forms 
concrete nouns We may notice — 

see — ^X’Ui’"-^:H’A>'^’ 

vii.I0,elo/.,.|4 E A-^* 

the people, V. iv. 25 : yj'v the inferior 
people, V. XV. 18, et al . ; and sometimes = 
mean men, II. ii. 20; -jp members 

of the imperial House, V, xvi. 9 , mK- 
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t: 

jia 


P 

k\ew 

ch*ou 

chin 


hioD. 

chieh 

J*"9 

jeng 

■Va 

ft 

Joo 

fu 

jca 

iZ 

yiA 

yi 

toe 

tai 



e 

i 


V. xix. I, 12, 16, 19; V. xix. 9; 

^ X- E A> = 

great officers, 111. iv. 2 : V. xxi. 4, 6. 
Benevolence: benevolent. IV. ii. 5: v. 


Pt.iii. I. -A.’ 

men. V. i. I’t. ii. 6; iii.G. = lovingly. 
V. vi. 4. This character only occurs 
these five tinie.s. 

To be hostile to. III. iii. 9 : IV. ii. 6. 


nik 

V. i. Pt. 


to contract mutual animosities, 
ii. 3. 


Now. Pitssim. 4 0. to.rlay, the 
present time. V. xv. 13 ■ xvi. 21. Observe 

4- 

V. xviii. 18 ; cf at.; 

4 IS] vii.Pt.ii.T. 

(1) To aid, coopi-rate with. V. x. 7 : 
xii. 15: xviii. 21, 27. 28. (2) Great. V. 
xxii. 23. (3) Resolute. V. xxx. 6. 

= usual, ordinary. V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 


Other. V. xxx. 6. 

To give. V. xi. 6 : xxiii. 5. 


A measure of eight cubits. We may 
call it a fathom. V. v. 9. 


Bold, niarlial-lilce. V. xxx. 5. 


(11 Instead of ; to supersede. II. iii. 5 : 
IV. iv. 3: viii. Pt, i. 2: V. vi.o, 16: xviii, 
8. (2) A dynasty. V. xx. 4. 

(1) An order, commands. IV. viii. Pt, 
i. 1 : V. XX. 15 : .xxvi. 2. (2) Good, ex- 
cellent. IV. V. Pt, ill. 3: V. viii. 3: xxi. 1 : 
xxvii. 21. = insinuating. II. Ui. 2 : V, 

xxvi. 5. 

Passim. Several usages are marked 
distinctly enough. (1) At the begin- 
ning of sentences or clauses, being follow, 
ed by a noun or substantive clause, after 
which comes the predicateof the sentence 
it = to lake, to use, A’, y. I. i. 12 ; II . j. 20 ; 
iv. 4 : IV. iii. 1 : tt sape. Sometimes the 
predicate aud object are expressed by a 
single verb, and we have cases, such as 
are mentioned in Index III. to Mencius’ 
Works, where it has been supposed that 
is merely a sign of the accusative. 
E. g. IV. vii.Pt. ii. 1, 6. (2) FoUowing 
the principal verb of the sentence, and 
followed by a noun, it = a preposition 
and may be variously Uanslated,— by’ 
with, on the ground of, Ac. I. i. I2 : II. 

1, 9, 11 ; es astpe. In sentences of four 
characters, such as 

we see ho»- this usage aud the last may 




hilua 


chung 


jen 

jen 


fuh 

fu 


fa 




k'eih 

ch‘i 


hew 

hsiu 


run into each other. (3) Where it stands 
singly between the suhjer’t and predicate 
of the sentence, it — thereby. £. g. II. 

I . 24 : I\'. V. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. iii. 8 ; et stxpe. 
(4) Its most common usage, perhaps, 
is as our tu. the sign of the infinitive mood, 
when we might often translate it by — 
and thereby. E. rj. I. i. 2, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8 ; 
et sapissime. (5) To use, employ. V. 
XV. 20 ; el at. Most instances of its oc- 
currence can be reduced to the above 
usages ; but there are not a few passages, 
in which we hardly know how to construe 
tile character, even though the general 
meaning may be plain enough. E. a. III. 
iii. 8 ; 1 V. viii. Pt. ii. 2 ; xi. 6 ; V. iv. 38 ; 
vi. 16 ; ix. 12 ; xi. 3 : xiii. 3 : XT. 12 ; xxvi. 

1 : et ah 

To look up to. IV. viii, Pt. iii. 8; V. 
xx. 4 : x.\iv. 5. 

(!) = , mid ; the middle of. I. 

i. 4, 5, 6, 7. (2 ) The second of brothers. 
V. xxvii. 13. Such is its meaning in 

^ 5^ #> I- »• 6 . 

'if, V'. Xvil. 1 ; III. IT. 1 ; and 

iv.ii. 2. Ijt'lljlijB, V.xxii. 

I I , is probably the surname. 

(1) To employ, put in office. II. ii. 6: 

IV. vi, 2; vii, Pt. i. 7: V. xix. 3. (2) 

tfi and HA , V. xix. 1, 7, denote 
certain high officers. (3) To be equal 
to one’s office, V, xx. 2(1. 

Artful. 11. i. 16. IV. Til Pt 

i. 13, a man's name. 

(1) Tlie name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
56; Pt. ii. 13. (2) A particle, ^|^, 

V. xxTiii, 2. (3) A surname. 

IV. iv. 1 ; et ai, 9(rpe. 

xn 7. (1) the name of a 

minister of the tyrant Sliow. IV. x. 1, 6. 

To lie hidden. II. ii. 3. To suppress, 
make to lie hidden. IV. yii. Pt. i. 5. To 
be made to lie hidden, to be subjected. 
IV. iii. 5. 

(1) To smite, to punish. II. ii. 20: V. 
iii. 1. Obs. ^ IV. vii. Pt. i. 

16. Punishing. V. i. Pt. ii. 8. (2) To 
strike, to attack. V. vii. 12, 13. = 

blows. V. ii. 8. (3) To boast II. ii. 14. 
•A name, g V. xxii. U. 


(ij excellent; excellence, n. ii. 13: 

Sf - • ?,*• i,*; »• : I**- «• ^5 

Pt.ni.n;V.xix.l;«at (2) Bleesin^, 
prosperity ; favourable, prosperoua ; to 
bless. II. IV. 1 ; rv. iii. 7 : V. iii. 7, 9 : iv. 
M : vii. 5, 9 ; et aofe. (3) To be genUe, 
to spare; gentleness. V. xxvii. 13 : 11 K. 
7. (4) 

simple and upright, 
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p>h 

P« 


p-amj 

P'eng 

Wtl 


t/ew 

ho 


yik 

yi 

ntnff 

n 


tsSh 

Uo 


loving good. V. XXX. 6. 

X. 13, U peculiar. 

( 1 ) A father’s elder brother, an uncle. 
’fQ>^,IV.vii Pt.iii.8. 
xxiil. 6: xxvii. 13. (2) The eldest of 
brothers. JfJj, elder brothers or 

cousins. V. xxvii. 13. (3) The third 

title of nobility, which is often' translat- 
ed baron. and i^jftv.xxii. 

3. IV. ii. 6. But the term 

was USM for the chief or superintendent 
of many princes of all ranks, as in ^ 

<^1^, IV. X. 1. So also in V. xxii. 13; 
and perhaps elsewhere. It sometimes, 
however, denotes the princes or chiefs 
generally, and officers likewise not so 
high in rank. IV. vii. Ft. iii. 8 ; V. x. 72 : 

xii. e : et al. V. xix. 1, must 

denote princes of highest rank about 
court. Yu is styled iU ^ II. 1. 17; 
E, II. i. 23; V. xxvii. 8. We 

have also 

xxvi. 1, where the two characters are 
probably the designation. The minister 
of Religion is styled V. x.x. 9. 

To make to. to send, to send to. V. 

xiii. 3, 4, 10, 25, 28 ; xxix. 5. 




sze 

chih 



lai 



ch'ih 



kua 


ahe 

sliih 



htny 




A position, place. Applied (1) to 
sites of buildings. V. .xii. 3. (21 Places 
or scats of ceremony. II. iv, 9 : IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. xxii. 22. (3) Places of 
office or rank. II. ii. xx. ; ef tape. (4) 
The throne or imperial scat. I. i. 12; e< 

SirM. 

To aid, to favour. IV, ii. 7 ; iii. 5 ; et al. 
^ IV. V. Pt. ii. 2. V. viii. 2. 


WOO 

wu 



how 

hou 


What; whom; how. II. i, 17: iii. 2, 3; 
It. 1 ; et aL as how. I. i. 12: II. 

HI. iii. 5 : V. xii. 9. 

To err, to fail. IV. vii. Pt. i. 16 ; V. x. 
14. In.V.xvi.3,^^g[X^’ 
it seems to = to end, to overthrow. 
Glib-tongued. V. xxvii. 20. 


Passim. ^I) Its prevailing use is in 
the sense ot to make, to do ; with the 
same exten.sive application which those 
terms Itavc in English. Actively, to do, 
to make, to build, to constitute. Neuter, 

to be, to become ; to act. M ft’ ‘''® 
labours ef the s^ng. I. i. 4. = active 

operations. V. iv. 31. It forms what 
we call the emphatic present tense. V. iv. 
H;etal. (2) To arise. II. vii. Pt. ii. 1 ; 
where the idea of active operation is pro- 
bably present. (3) In. HI. i. Ft. i. 9, 



IseuH 

tsun 


18, 26, 50; and. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11, it is 
used with reference to the ciiU'ivation of 
the ground. It is often difficult to con- 
strue it. E. g. V. ix. 20 ; xv. 5. 6 : xix. S- 

•* 

Pt. ii. 7 

(1) To cause, to make to. II. i. 17: 
V. iv. 13. (2) 'I'o employ, to com maud. 
IV. vi. 11 ; V. ii. 6. 

To come. II. ii. 6, 14 ; c< strpe. Coming, 
==fuiure. IV’. ii. I. = solicitations, 
people coming to ask favovtrs. V. xxv ii. 

16. V’. xii. 2, is a conjunc- 

tion. Obs. ^ V. xvi. 13. 

Extravagance. V'. xx. 13: xxir. 10. 
Oba. ^ V. i. Pt. i 5. 

Ostentatious, boastful. V. xxiv. 10. 


To he in attendance on ; attendants. V. 
xxvi. 2. 4. 


Stupid. King Ching denominates htm- 

^ ^ 1M 

To present to; to contribute. V. xii. 
24 : XV. 11, 12 : xxix. 5. 

(1) To depend, rely on. II. ii. 10; III, 
iii. 9: V. vi. 7: xv. 2. 6: xxi. 7. (2) 

To be in accordance w-iib. II. ii. 18. Obs. 

II. i. 24. 

To contemn, treat with contempt; con- 
temptuousness. 11. ii. 20: V . i. Pt, i. 6; 
Pt. iii. 2 ; H s<«j>e. = to pay no regard 

to, deal summarily with. iV. ii. 7. Obs. 

^ f$. in. 3. 

(1) The second of the five orders of 
nobility. V. xvii. 2 : xx. 3. It often fol- 
lows the name of the principality. E. g. 

15 ^ V. xviU. 2; ^ xxii. 3. 
(2) A noble or prince generally. So, in 
the phrase V. xxii. 29 ; xxiii. 1 ; 

et al. the domain of the nobles. 

III. i. Pt. ii. 19. 'Phis, indicating often 
the princes of the domain, is the most 
common usage of V. iii. 3: ix. 1 ; efoi 

= principalities. V. xxiii. 6. Obserre 
V. ix. 2. (3) A target. II. iv. 

6 . 

To invade ; invading. V. xxviii. 2 : i. 
Pt. ii. 8. 


Adulatory, cringing. "V. xxvi. 5, 


Men of distinguished ability, men 
amoog a thonsand ; their superior ability. 

V. V. 36, 37 ; el al. We have 

11. iii. 4 ; V. i. Pt. i. 5. Obs 
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8uh 

sn 

U 

pao 


826 

a2u 



ihin 

sh^n 



sew 

hsiu 



chu 




skuk 

sha 



pel 



tooa 

tao 




^ ^ V. xi*. 4. To give distinc- 
tion to. I. i. 2. 

Manners, the prevailing cnstonis of a 
time or state. III. iv. 6 : V. xxi. 10: sxiv. 
4, 8. 

(1) To protect, maintain, secure. II. 
ii. 20; IV. ii. 9; etteqie. We have I 

V.*v.6,I0i 

V. xxiv. 1. = to aecore, to reckon on. | 

V.ix.6. (2) and the 

names of the highest officers under the 
Chow dyn. V. xx. 5, 8. is:U , occur* 
often. 101^ alone is used in the lame way, 
asin,y.xvi. 19: xiii. 2. Obs. the cases of 
grB IV. V. Pt. ii. 3 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; 
xxi.2. tlic name, or title of office, 

of E Yin. V. xvi. 7. 

To wait for. V. iii. 8 ; vi. 8, 10 : ixiL 
29. 


fh'ang 


E. 

chiian 


/un 



n 

lea 

chia 

ii 


;>‘ee« 

p‘ion 



To lead on, be an example to. V. xx. 
13. 


To be wearied. II. ii. 9. 


The determined order cr degree be- 
tween things. II. i. 24 : V. be. II : xxvii. 
19. In the phrase V. iv. 2, 3, 

it means the orders or relations of human 
society. 

To make to lie down, to hush. V. iii. 2. 
To be prostrated. V. vi. 16, !9. 

(I) To borrow. IV. iv. 2. (2) Great. 
^ self -elated. II. ii. 14. 

Defieeted. V. iv. 14. 


(1) On the side. V. xxii. 21 . (2) One- 
sided. V. iv. 14, 19- xvii. 7 : xxvi. 5. (3) 
Low and undistinguished. I. i. 12. 

To assist, be a helpmate to. V. xvi. 18. 


To believe, put confidence in. IV. i. 4 ; 
V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; el al. To be believed in ; 
sincerity. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. iii. 9 : x.xiii. 
5. Good faith. V. xxrii. 4. True. V. 

vi. 17. 

To cultivate ; to regulate, put in order : 
to be cultivated. II. i. 8 : ii. 7, 17 ; et al. 

^ *«lI-cult>vatioD. 11. iii. 1. Com- 
pare with this, IV. Y. Pt. U. 4 : vHi.Pt.iii. 
6 : V. ix. 4. To repair. III. 1. Pt. i. 4 ; «f 
aL It is variously applied according to 
the things spoken of. Obs, III. iv. 2 ; IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 7 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; xvi, 12. 
Together. HI. iv. 6. 


To begin, to be the first to III. iv. 4. 


To double ; to be doubled. V. xx. 3 : 
xxvii. 18. 

To give, grant to, to allow, to make or 
cause. II. ii. 7, 8 ; et sape. Followed 
directly by a pronoun,— to 

act to. IV. vii. Pt. ii, 4. Observe 
X »"'! # *• '■ II; V, xix. 16, 

19. -»• to submit, preceded by V. 

iii. 6; xvi. 21. We find it preceding ji&{ 
with iu ordinary signiacatiou, ^ 
To invert, turn upside down. V. Ui. 8. 


To bend on one side. rv. vii 
V. xxi. 7. 


Pt. ii. 8 : 


gow 

ou 


foo 

fu 


k'ing 

ching 


pti 


^aott 

ao 


the Grand-helper, and 

the Assistant-helper, wore great 
officers under the Chow dyn. V. xx. S. 6. 

l^> II*® P**®* whoro Foo-yu4 was 
found. IV. viii. Pt. 1. 8. 

mm the name of a mountain. III. 
i. Pt. i. 70;Pt. ii.2. 

( 1 ) To prepare ; preparations. V. xxix, 
2: IV. viii. Pt. ii, 8. (2) Complete. V. 
iv. 32, 33 : xxvii. 1 b, 20. = all talents. 

I V. iv. .5. = all filled up. V. xx. S. 

Arrogant. I. i. 12 ; II. i. 24 : iv. 8 : IV. 
vii. Pt. I. 6. 



To wound ; to be wounded. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8: V.ix. 16:x. U:xxix.8. 
does no injury, does not matter. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 6. 


^ All. Li. IliILi. 17, 21, 22, 23:ii. 18. 

te'een 

ch'ien 


m 

puh 

p‘o 



A servant. We have ^ a subject. 

IV. xi. 8. iw personal attendants, 
y. xix, 8. In. V. xxvi. 2, 4, 6, it denotes 
the subordinate officers of the dept, of 

or high-chamberlain. 

Associate officera or ministera. II. iii. 
4 : IV. viii. Pt. i.9 : V. 10: xiv. 20: xviii. 

28 : xxvi. 5. , occura often, =» 

1^ the various officers, the body or 
mass of them. 

To see displayed. I. i. 10. 
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ivei 


tsien 

chien 


Deceitful, deceitfully. V. xx. 18. 


To be in error. IV. iii. 5 : ri. 5 : V. rii. 
].■>. 3! to auume; uMumptire. V. iv. 

\9, Si : xxvil. )». 

Ferrene. V. ir. 19. 


ptiA 



chien 


Dsagee, obserraneea. V. xiii. 1?. De- 
meanour. manuera. dignity, 

majestic manners. V. x. 1 1 : xxii. 0. 
measured gambolings. II. ir. 9. 

A hundred thousand. V. i. Pt. i. 8 ; Pt. 
ii. 6 : xiii. 4. 


To warn, to be warned. II. ii. 6, 14 : 

rV. IT. T. 

To be economical ; economy. II. ii. 14 : 
V. XX. 18. 1^ ^, seif-restraint. IV. 

T. Pt. i. 6. 


THE 10th radical. Jl- 


jua 


7C 

jniM 

yuan 


Sincerely, truly ; really ; in accordance 
with the truth of a case. 1. i. i, 8 ; II. it 
3, 8, 10, 15, 21 ; et stepe. Sincere, to be 

beliered. V. xti. 20. Observe It M 
II. i. 1. To believe, put confidence in. U.i. 
16 : IV. Tiii. Pt. ii. 4. Sincerity. V. xvi. 
19. Oba. II. ii. 14. Observe 

yfc- n- i- 20; and II. 

i. 26. 

(1) Theflrst.II.i. 14;IV.iT. 1. f2) 
ae eldest. V. viii. 1 ; xii. 9, 18 : xxii. 
7. (3) Great. V. ix. 16 : x. 2, 7 ; el at. 

We have ^ for the sovereign, II. 

ii. 14, 17; (t of ; II. ii. 18 : tt 

of. ; ^ ^ great-grandson, V. v. 5, 
6: V. xiii, 7, 15, means the 

first place at sacrifices, 

xrvii. 11, is peculiar. (4) The bead. 

But ^ II. iv. 11, probably =>=» the 

great head,— the sovereign. 


in the head-y/ocs of virtue, = sur- 
passing others. V. xii. 22. (5) Good. II. 
L 16. jiQ the greatly good. IV. v. 
Pt. iu. 8. 

n An elder brother. V. ix. 4, 16 : xxi. 1. 

It is nngularly joined with iu V. 
*i**ttng 12. brothers ; cousins of 

the same surname. V. xvii. 6 : xxvii. 13. 
«= as brothers, in a brotherly way. V. 
xi. 5. 

To fill. V. xxvi. 7. 


cM'uag 


^Is 

c/iaou 

chao 

seen 

hsien 


seen 

psien 

it 

ktoanp 

kuang 

kth 

k*o 


tUff 

tui 

% 


A million, millions. V. i. Pt. ii. 6 
^IS ^ niillions of the people. = 
the people. HI. ill. 5 ; IV. ii. 5 ; iii. 5 ; « 1 
sape. 

First; formerly. II. ii. 18: IV. ix. 1 ; 
V. xi. 2: et ai As an sdj., former, we 

find everywhere the combination 

Ifc A' 

iCi “ ancestors, forefathers. 

IV. V. Pt. ii. 7 : V. L Pt. i. 6. 

3rd tone. To go before, setting an ex- 
ample. HI. i. Pt. ii. 17 : I V. vii. Pt. i. 12 ; 

V. xi. 7. So also we should tone, per- 
haps, in V. xiii. 23, 24 ; and in xii. 2'. 

To shine, to enlighten. II- iv. 7 : V. i. 
Pt. iii. 5; et al. = glory. I. i. 1 ; V. i. 
Pt. ii. 8 ; et stepe. ~ bright, glorious. 
V. xiii. 22: xxii. 24 : xxv. 6. 

Passim. (1) Its most common use ia 
before a verb, when it is equal to our 
auxiliary can, to be able to; often, how- 
ever, giving emphasis simply to the verb 
which follows. £. g- I. i. 1, 2, 12. Not 
uiifrequently it stands alone, at the end of 
brief sentences, giving the idea of compe- 
tency with reference to what has been 
spoiten of, or is in the mind. E. g. H, 
ii. 8, 4 : V. xxviii. 2. It is followed also 
by a noun or pronoun, and = to be able 
for, to attain to. E.g. IV. iii. 9: vi.3, 
8: V. xxvii. II. 16, IT, 18, 20. Once, we 
have a preposition between it and the 
nonn. V. xxvi. 1. (2) As an active 

verb, to be able for, and more, to subdue, 
prevail against. IV. iv. 7 : V. v. 1 : vi. I ; 
et al. <= subduing. V. iv. 17. (3) 

Crossing. V. iv. 21. 

A man’s name. V. xxii. 19. 


To avoid. V. xxvi. 1 . To dispense or 
have done with. IV. viii. Pt. i. I. 


mien 

% 

m 

/L 

tom 

ton 

U 

king 

ching 


one of Yu's nine provinces. 

ni. i. Pt. i. 12. 


a minister of Yaon, dealt with 
as a criminal by Shun. I. i. 10 : II. i. 12 : 
i. 2. 

to be wary. IT. iii. 5. 


THE llTH RADICAL. A- 


A 

JhA 

ju 


To enter. Strpe. It is almost always 
followed by as in. U. i. A% 
to enter on office. V. xx. 16. A:^’ 

V. XX. 19. If} going out and 

coming in, = always and everywhere. V. 
xxi. 2. 
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^ The inside, that which is within, lu 
prepositional use hardly appears in the 
Shoo; but obs. IV. tiii. Pi. iii. 8: xxii. 

**** 21:xxeiii. 1. Wchave . xxi. 

6. = in the palare; in thv court. III. 

iii. 6: V. XX. i. internai. V. xvtii, 5. 

Interior. V. x. 10. internal 

operations. V. iv. 30. = female soli- 

citation. V. xxvi. 16. It is generally 
tound in correlation with ^j». ~)j' 

the name of a mountain. 111. i. Pt. ii. 3. 
^ the Recorder of the interior. V. 
X. 13. 

HS Two, — always wdth definite referonec. 

P' =the two, the pair. II. ii. 21; V. xxii. 
Imng 21 : .xxvii. 15, 20, 21. 
hang 

Yes. 1. i. 12 ; II. i. 17. 21, 22, 23 : tl al. 
It is not found, excepting in the first two 
Parts. 


yu 


A 

p“ 

p* 


hung 


dt 

cr \ 
kung 

& 

^ > 

pmg 

K 

ch'i 


hh 

Uu 


THE 12th radical. A 

Eight. = the eighth. II. i. 8 : et al. 
We have y\ the different kinds 
of muacal instrument^ formed of eight 
difft. materials. U. i. 13, 24 ; a al.; A 
, the eight objects of government. V 
, the eight man or savage 

tribes. V. v. 1. 

(1) Public feeling. V. x*. 1.5. (2) 
The highest tUU or dignity under the 
Chow dynasty. V. xx. 6, 6; «/ al. (.3) 
The fitie of the highest princeW rank. 
Fimudpassm in the fifth Part; but only 
once in the Parts preceding, viz. IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 2. The name ot the piincipality 
often precedes, as in 

^ Observe V. viii 3; 

«>d ^ V. iii. 5. 

Six. = the sixth. V. iv. 4 ; ef al. 
We have whose meaning is not 

well mg^rtaraed, II. i. 6; the 

SIX magazines, II. ii. g : UI. i. pt. ji. 15 . 

six of the nine virtues ; II. Hi. 
six pitch-tubes; II.iT. 
* -,eiaL; ^ the leaders of the 
imperial hosts, III. i.. 1 ; but in V. xx. 

^=‘i»e six ministers of the 
executive under Chow ; -^r IIT 
, _L Aa: 

piP’ imperial armies. V. i 


Pt. iii. 1 ; et al. ; 




V-iv. 40; 




kuug 


flit, V. XX. 1. 

Together with, in common, all to- 
gether. II. tv. 7; IV, vii. Pt. ii 13 * pt 
in- 3; V iv.3i : xiH. 4. To ‘riL.e in 
common. IV. vu. Pt. i. 7 ; pt. H. 4. 


1st tone. ~r* , the title of an 

ancient officer, minister of Works. 1. i. 10: 


II. i. 12. 21. 
Weapons of war 


m 

il'eeH 




V. xiii 22. 


The third personal pronoan, singular 
and plural. The posses-sive pronoun of 
the third person. As n deinoiistriitive, 
the. that, this, these, those. It is found 
eveiy-where, and with peculiar usage.. 
Very often it comes between the nom- 
inative and the verb, nutking the nom- 
inative emphatic, as in I. i. 11. But the 
nominative preceding may be a pronoun 
of any person, or a noun in any person, 
and the person of the varies acconl- 
ingly. E. g. IV. i. 3. 4.' Often, again, 
gives to the sentence or clause where 
it occurs a hortatory or imperative force 
The clause is often terminated hy a 
as in I. i 12. but often not-, V. xxvii. 
16, 17, 20. ■It often follows the S 
with this force. E. g. V. xix. 23. Some- 
times the ileinonatrativc force = then, 
in such a ease ; in the case of. E. g. II. 
ii. 20 ; IV. iii. 8. In many instances, 

such as ^ IV. y. Pt. ii. 9 ; ^ 

V. xxyi, 8, where the 
meaning may be plain enongh, it is diffi- 
cult to bring the usage under any general 
rule. 

A concluding particle. IV. xi. 3. 


ke 

chi 

ft 

chu 

m. 

.y y 

teen 

tien 


All, in every thing. IV. ir. 7 : V. xxvii. 
15, 17. to anin.ss. IV. vii. I't. ii. U. 


(I) Written books. V. xiv. 19. (2) 
Callous, statutes, regular rules and wa)'s. 
III. iii. 8: iv. 4: IV. ii. 2; et str/ie. 

3l relations of society and 

tlic virtues belonging to them. II. i. 2 ; st 
al. are found together. V. viii. 

4 ; XX. 16. unlawful ways. V. 

ix. 8 : xviii. 22. = statutory. II. i, II. 

= constantly. V. X. 7, 17. (3) To direct, 
superintend. II. i. 2.3. 24 : V. xxvii. II, 
12. To be directed to, bent on. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 5. To consider, care for. V. ix. 3, 5. 

Together with, and. V. xxiii. 1. To 
rompi-eliend. = to absorb. IV. ii. 7. 
i-hion • along with other duties. V. 

one of Yu’s nine provinces, 
ni. i. Pt. i. 1. So. III, iii. 7. 

n 

^ tahlet, or tablets with writing on 
them. V. vi. 11 ; xiii. 29, 30: xxii. 12. 
— rrcords. V. xi. 19. To prepare such 
a tablet. V. vi. 5 : xiii. 29. 


he 

ch'i 


THE 13th RADICAL, 


m 

ts'th 

ts*e 
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Twice. V. xviii. 23 ; xxii. 2," ; xxiii. 1, 
2. To do twice, to repeat. II. ii. 17. 

(1) To pursue blindly or heedlessly. 
V. i. Pt. i. 5 : xxii. 9. (2) To overspread. 
V. xvi. 14, 15, 21. To be overspread by. 
V. ix. 4. (3) Used for to be jealous 
of. V. XXX. 7. 

A cap of ceremony of various form 
and materials, acc. to the rank and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer. IV. v. Pt. ii. 
1 : V. xxii. 2, 21, 22, 23: xxiii. 7. 


THE 14th radical. 


(1) Great, highest. ^J<,3g = here- 
ch'ung ditary princes. V. i. Pt. i. 2, 6; «/ at. 

-{- , the great earth, or the altar to 
the spirit of the earth. V. i. Pt. i. 10. 

prime minister. The title was 
used in both tlie dynasties of Shang and 
Chow. IV. iv. 1 : V. xvii. 1 : xx. 17. (2) 

the name of a mountain. 111. i. 
Pt. ii. 3, 8. 


THE 15x11 RADICAL. ’/ . 

Winter, in the winter. I. i. 7 ; V. iv. ,38 : 
■5 XXV. 5. 

tiiiig 

lee. V. XXV. 2. 

ping 

To be accomplislied II. iii. 4. 


THE 16th radical. 


A bench or long stool. V. xxii. 2, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 24. 

All. IV. iii. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 17 ; xi. 2 ; V. 
iv. 10, 11, 13, 16, 23; et a/. 

The male of the pheeuix. II. iv. 9. 


THE 17th radical. ^_j. 

lyf (1) Bad fortune; unfortunate. II. ii. 
1^ S '. IV. vi. 5 ; V. iv. 30, 31, 33, 40 ; el at. 

evil, suffering, condition. IV. 
vii. ft. iii. 4. (2) Cruel, injurious; 

wicked. IV. iii. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 3, 
8 ; et al. 

Lp (1) To go or come forth. II. ii. 10; III. 
'■ “• >0 = ’V. 6 ; «1 al. 

“ to issue in, V. xvi. 2. see ^7^. 


HI 0 , the rising sun. I. i. 4 : V. xvi. 
21. Oba. V. xii. 10. (2) To put or 

send forth. II. i. 25 : ii. 17 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 
1, 15 ; et al. Ohs. V. xi. 3. 

THE ISth RADICAL. JJ. 


A knife. V. xxiii. 19. 


A sharp blade, attached to a spear. V. 
xxii. 21. Edged weapons. V, xxix. 2. 

To divide ; to separate ; to share ; to 
distribute. V. lii. 9 : II. i. 27: IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 15: V. V. 3. Separate. V. xx. 13. Se- 
parately. 1. i. 4, 6. 

To hew down. II. iv. 1 ; III. i. Pt. i. 1 ; 
Pt. ii. 14. 

To arrange; to he arranged. IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 7 : V. ui. 10 ; xix. 24. 


fl) Punishments. Scepe. 
the five punishment.?. II. i. 1 1. 20 : ii. 1 1 : 
V. xxvii. 13 ; el al. To punish. II. iii. 6 ; 
V. ix. 16 ; et al. As an adjective. V. 
xxvii. 20 ; ct al. (2) Laws generally. 
V.xv. 15. A pattern; behaviour. V. xiii. 
21. 24 . 1. i. 12. To imitate. V. xxviii. a ; 
et al. 

The beginning or commencement ; in 
the beginning, at first. U. i. 8 ; ii. 19, 21 : 
et tape. — ', the first. V. iv, 4. 

early d.ays. V. xii. 18. To 
commence. V. ix. 1 : xiv. 1 . 

(1) To Bcp;irate. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. To 
distinguish. V. xxiv. 7. = besides. V. 

ix. 5, 17. (2) ^ij, the name of a 
mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

(1) Gain, money. IV. ii. 5: v. Pt. iii. 
9. Advantage. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4; V. ,<xx. 

6. ^J, V. XX. 12. Advantageous. 

V, vi. 12. conveniences. II. ii. 

7. (2) H’ sliarpness of tongue. 
V. XX. 16 : xxiv. 8. 

To cut open. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cut off the cars. V. ix. 10 : xxvii. 3. 


To order, regulate, define. IV. ii. 8 : vii. 
Pt. i. 12 ; et al. = strictness of regula- 
tion. V. xxi. 2. Regulations. II. x.x 14. 

to restrain one’s self from. V. 

X. 13. 

To injure. IV. xi. 8. 
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nil (1) Then ; denoting either « logical 
"'I sequence or a sequence of time. Wcmust 

tsiA often leave it untranslated in English. 
Pessim. (2) Rules. III. iii. g: V. xxv. 
4, (used in connectiou with m A', 
model. IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. (3) To Uke as 
a law or pattern, to imitate. HI. i. Pt. ii. ; 
15 : V, vi. 22 : el al. I 

(1) The front. = be- I 

ts'een fore. V. xxii. 20. In front. V. iii. 8 : xxvi. | 
ch ien ^2) Former, as an adj. Sape j 

father, predecessor, forefathers, it 
very common. E. g. V. vit. 2, 10, 14. 

To pare. = to practise extortion. 
V. xxi. 7. 


SCO 

hsiao 

m 

tx’ih 

fei 

pou 

Nil 

kamg 

m 

pi 

1*0 


ki 

ko 


To cut open, rip up. V. i. Pt. 1. 5. 


To cut off the feet. V. xxvii. ig. 
To cut out. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


Strong; stern. 11. i. 24 : V.iv. 17: xxiv. 
12. Vigour. H. iii, 3. Sternly. V. x. 13. 

To tear off, = to degrade. V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


To cut off" ; to injure, to afflict. I. i. 1 1 ; 
IV. i. 2, 3: V. xiv. 14;xvi. 11: xviii. 5. 
Sometimes the object is not expressed. 
= atHietions, calamities. V. vii. 1. 


To take warning. It. iv. g. 

eh'wmg 

ch'uang 


To cut off. 


heaoti 

chiao 


, HI. ii. 3. 


lew 

liu 


a 

ktmg 


(1) To slay. V. xvi. 1.5. = to wish 

others to die. IV. vii. Pt.i. 2. (2) A kind 
of battle axe. V. xxii. 21. (3) 

One of the ancestors of the ChowTarSv 
V. iii.5. 

To cut off the nose. IV. viii. pt. ii. 16 : 
V. ix. 10: xxvii. 3, 18. m, V. 

xviii. 5, must be translated gene^y — 
to injaro. ’ 


THE 10th BADICAL. 




Strengtt. II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i, g ; 

== influence. II. iv. 4. Stronalv IV 
i. 3 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : xviii. 28. ’ 

Work done, or to be done ; achievement 
services, merits. I. j. lO; Il.i.g, 26 ; «} 

stgpe. Meritorious. II. ii. 18. ^ ^ 
the nine services. II. ii. 7. ^ ^ 
deeds of guilt. V xxvii. 21. g 


An 

i-ifa 

chia 

Wj 

k*f:a 

ch*ia 

» 

cKu 

WJ 

cA'ih 


M 

mrcA 

mien 

m 

tuno 


heSh 

hsu 


moo 

mu 


shing 

theng 


inou. 

lao 


laon 

lao 


fke 

shih 

m 

hin 
eh ‘in 


keun 

hsiin 


mae 

mai 


^|j|,*made it hia own work. V. vi. 4, 

16. to labour com- 

passionately for the people. V. xxvii. 8. 

To add, or be add^ to ; — to affect. V. 
viii. 2. 

Strenuously. V. x. 13. 


To help, assist. V. ix. 7 : v. 10. 


Written also, . To receive 

warning, admonish one’s self. V. ix. 9. 
To have it in charge ; to give in cliarge 
II. iii. 6 ; iv. 11. With Che idea superadd- 
ed, that the charge is a>work of correctiqn. 
V. xiv. 2. = the execution of such a 

cliarge. V. xiv. 14. 

Valour ; brave. IV. ii. 2 ; V. xxx. 5. 


To urge, exert one’s self. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 5. 


To move, to put in action ; to take 
action. IV'. vi. 14 : viii. Pt. ii. 6 : V. x. 14. 
16; xviii. 18. movements. II. iv. 2 ; 
J V. vi. 5. To move, to excite, to affect. 
H. ii. 13, 21 : vii. Pt.i. 12 : Pt.ii. 1 : Pt. iii. 
6: V. iii, ,7. = to remove. V. vi. 18. 

To exert one’s self. To act earnestly 
for. V. i. Pt. ii. 9 : ii. 7, 8, 9 : ix. 4 : xvi. 
16, 18. 

To bend the mind to, to strive after. 
IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4 : V. i. Pt.iu.4: xxiii. 3. 


To surpass. HI. iiL 5. 


To toil, to be toiled ; to toil for ; toil. 
IV. vii. I t. 1. 11, 14; Pt.ii. 10, 13: V. vi. 
18 : XV. 3, 5, 7 : xx. 18 : xxv. 1. 

3d tone. To encourage, to reward. V. 
xi. 2. 


Power, influence. V. xxL 7. = the 

powerful. IV. ii. 4. 


To be laboriona or diligent ; to toil for, 
be laboriona about. It is sometimes fid- 

lowed by II. ii. 9, 14 ; IV. vii. Pt. L 
H ; y. iii. 5 : et teqx. = laboriously, 
y. XI. 4, 5 ; e/ o/. ~= to enconrage to 

diligence. V. ix. i. 

(1^ Merit ; important aervice to the 
empire. 11. ii. 20 : V. L Pt. i. 5 : iii. 5. (2) 

name of the emperor Yaon. 

I. i. 1. 

To exert one’s strength. V. xix. 20. 
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To exert one’s-self. II. iii, 1. 


U 

li 


To advise, to encourage, to stimulate. 
^ II. ii. 7 : I V. vii. Pt. ii. 7 : V. vU. 12 : xvi. 
hoitn II . xxvi. 8. To be stimulated, to come 
•'I*’®**' under the influence of. V. xviii. ♦, 9, 10, 
II. To encourage, advise, one another. 
V. xviii. 29: xxiv. 4. 


Wttk 

wu 

-a 

paou. 

{»ao 


VC 

hufa 

hua 


it 

pih 

pel 


€ 


THE 20ni RADICAL. 

Do not ; — prohibitive. Snpe. Some- 
times the prohibition is indirect. E. g. 
II. ii.6: V. vi. 17. 

(I) Bundles ; things wrapped up. III. 
i. Pt. i. 44, 52 (n.b.) (2) Bushy. 111. i. 
Pt. i. 33. 

THE 21 ST RADICAL. 

To change, to exercise a transforming 
influenec. V. xx. 6. Transforming in- 
fluences. V. xxiv. 9. = to exchange. 

II. iv. 1. = to dissolve doubts. V. vii. 

4. =to be influenced, transformed, by. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : xxi. 9 : .'txiv. 3. 

(1) The north: On the north; north- 
wards; northern. HI. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
13: IV. ii. 6: V. vi, 4. ‘ 

mountain. II. i. 8. (2) To be defeated 
and flee. V. iii. 8. 

3d tone. To be separated. II. i. 27. 


THE 22d radical, p" . 


To correct To assist. IV. iv. 7 : v. Pt. 
»= ii. 2, 3 : vii. Pt. i. 2 : viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xxvi. 

k'uang 

Not. IV. iii. 7: viii. Pt. iii. 3: V. xx. 

/«■ 

m. 

ka;ei 

kuei 

Thewhiiling turbulent waters of the 
IS Han and Keang near their junction. HI. 

i. Pt. ii. 8, 9. 
hui 


20: xxvi. 2 : xxvii. 12. 

A box or case. HI. i. Pt. i. 52. 


kwei 

kuci 


A coffer or chest. V. vi. 11. 


THE 23d RADICAL. c 


E 


0) BE*. ESI , any ordinary 
p'eih man or woman. IV. vi. 11. (2) Re 

p i sponsive. V xiii. 4. (3) A denominator 
of horses. V. xxviii. 4. 

To conceal. IV. vi. Pt. i. 7. 

ncih 

m 



, a small portion of the empire. 


THE 24th RADICAL, -j- 


-P 

ahih 

tfeen 


Ten. Sapt. the ten evil 

ways. IV.iv.7. It is generally found in the 
Shoo in combination with other numerals, 
both cardinal and ordinal. 

A thousand. II. iv. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : ii. 
2: xxviL 18. 


ch‘ien 


ICOO 


The seventh of the calendaric branch 
characters. V. i. I’t. ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. 2, 5t 
xxiv. 1. 


-fC To ascend, to rise. II. i. 1 : IV. v. I*t. 
vHp iu. 4: V. xxi. 14: xxviii. 1. — 

sheng advancement and degeneracy, v. xxiv. 4. 

Grassy — all kinds of grasses. III. i. Pt. 
■T*' 1. 44. , 

nwuy 
hui 




The half. IV. vni. Pt. iii. 5. 


PUXIA 

pan 



pel 


hsieh 


ttuh 

tsu 


nan 


Mean. V. xv. 9. 

To agree, be united, in. II. i. 1 : IV. vi. 
8; e/ of. «= both together. II. ii. 18. 

To agree with. V. i. Pt. il. 5. Bit. 
to form parties. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. To 
harmonize with what is right. V. xxiii. 3. 
To be brought to liaruiony with the right. 
11. il. 1; V. iv. 11: viii. 3: xix. 4. To 
bring to harmony. I. i. 2: II. i. 8: IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 2. =* harmoniously. 

V. iv. 4. = to help. IV. i. 3. 

(I) To die. V. xvii. 1. (2) To com- 
plete. V. vii. 16. (3) Tlien; when all 
was over. H. i. 8. 

The south. HI. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. xxii. 13 
the transformations of 
the summer. I. i. 5. Southwards ; on the 
south. II. i. 8: HI. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8: IV. ii. 6. 
Southern. HI. i. Pt. ii. 6 : V. vi. 4 : xxii. 

1. 1^, the southern part of the 

Ho. HI. i. Pt. i. 53. the name 

of a mountain. HI. 1. Pt. i. 76. ^ 
a place on tlie borders of Cochin China. 
1. i. 5. the place where Ke« 

was confined. IV. ii. 1. ^ "S’’ the 

name of a mountain. H. i. 8. 
a double surname. V. xvi. 12: xxii. 11. 


THE 26th RADICAL. [> . 

I To divine by means of the tortoise- 

shell ; divination. II. ii. 18 : IV. viL Pt. i. 
poh 2 ; Pt. ii- 7 : v. iv. 20, 23. 24, 28 ; el strpt. 

1 '* '* divine with the tortoiae- 


voi. in. 


83 
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p^n. 

pjen 

k 

ch«a 


yxL 


shell. V. Ti. 9. U to divine 

about the locality. V. xii. 2. 

A law, a rule. V. xxii. 24. 

(1) To determine the answers on 
divination, to examine the prognostics. 
V. iv. 24. ^ jJ^, the officer charged 
■with this work. H. ii. 18. Used for 

V. iv. 23. (2) To deliberate. V. xxvii. 

20 . 

A wine-jar or bottle, of medium size. 
V. xiii. 25 : xxviii. 4. 


THE 26tii radical. 


P 


T, the speaker's own person. V. vii. 8, 

11 . 

The 4th of the calendaric branch-char- 
acters. V. xii. 4 : xiii, 3 : xxii. 12. 


Kei 


6II 

tnih 

chi 


Pfl 

Soaj 
ang 

matM 
snao 

(1) Unstable and insecure. II. ii. 15. 
/Ct Perilousness. IV. v. Ft iii. 5: V. xx, 2, 
19 ; xxiv. 12. To have afeelingof danger. 

^ til' IV. iii. 6. ^ V. XXV. 

2. (2) ^ the name of a place. 

U. i. 12: III." 1. Pt. i. 78;Pt. ii. 6. 

( I ) To go, approach, to. II. i v. 8 : III. 

i. Pt. i. 83 : et sape. Foil, by V. xiv. 

1 7. Observe Ip V. vi 8: vii. 3; 

^in^-iP^'«-17;aodj|§ 

;$:in#’IV.*.7. » to apply 

one’s-selfto. V.xv.9. (2) As a particle. 
= as to, even. V. xxviii. 2 ; instantly, 

V. xiii. 7. 

A high noble and officer. 
i'i/iy the six leaders of the imperial armies, 
ch'ing III. ii. 1. But in V. xx. 13, the same 
phrase indicates the six chief ministers 
under tlio Chow dynasty, is found 
everywheio elae with ^ following;— 
TV. iv. 7 : xi. 2: et vxpt. In V. xvii. 1 
m± is merely a compound designa- 
tion of one individual; and in all the 
other places they should probably go to- 
gether, as indicating one class of officers. 

THE 27ih radical. J~ . 


mang 

S 

hou 

yuan 

>*uaQ 


Aeii? 

cUueh 


eke 

chUx 


(i) To come to, to cause to come to • 
to be able to be brought to. II. i. a - Hi’ 
8 : HI. i. Pt. i. 6, 82, 41, 66, 77 : zr 
It is used with other verbs— |g 
III. i. Pt. i. 52 ; Pt. ii. 15; J[g 
vii. Pt. i. 4. to execute. V. j. Pt i. 


yen 

m 

le 

ii 


k'eu 

ch‘u 


10. Obs. ^ Jgiv. Pt.ii.3 
JV.xi.l;j[gj^;^p,V.iii.6. (2) 

To settle. V. vii. 11. (3) the 

name of a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. lo many 
copies of the Shoo J|j^ is printed 
and few Chinese teachers are aware of 
the error. In reality the character 
occurs only once, — in V. xxii. 16. 

V. XX. 20. Should probably be 
confused. 

Thick. III. iii. 9. = Ffeat, rich. V. 

i. Pt. iii. 4. In 

good : but II. ii. 7, <=> 

making the means of living abundant. 

A plain. III. i. Pt. i. 77: IV. vii. Pt. i, 

arc all the names of plains. 111. i. Pt. i. 5. 
32 ; Ft. li. 4. 

A personal and possessive pronoun, 
used everywhere ; and much in the same 
sray as It is properly of the third 

person, and, as a personal pronoun, it is 
only so found. As a possessive, however, 
it is nl ten my, our, your. £. g IV. viii, 
Pt ii. 10 : V. i. Pt. i, 7, 9 : iv. 2 : xxvi. 1, 8. 
It is frequently used also as a demon- 
strative, =* the, that, those. £. a, 1, i, 4, 
5, 6, 7 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1 ; V. iii. 2. Still 
Wore common than in the cate ol 
however, there are instances, where it is 
difficult to construe the character with 
reference to its more common usages, 

£. y. V. i. Ft. iii. 1 : u. iii. 3; V. XV. 8. 

15, 17, 18. 

To be satiated. V. xiii. 27. 

(1) Severe, dangerous. V. vi. 5. (2) 
Oppressively. V. xi. 2. (3) To be con- 
scious of peril. V. xxvi. I. 

THE 28th RADICAL. 

2d tone. To put away. II. ii. 6. 

To be arranged in order. IV, x. 6, 


U^an 

THE 29Tn RADICAL 

^ - Further, ^so, again, — continuing a nar- 

rative by the addition of further particu- 

^ To come to, to reach, to attain to. IV. 
i-'ert ’i'-I’t.i. 12, 14,17, 

ch i frequent, meaning deficiencies, to be un- 
equal to, not to be up to, &c. ^to 
come to the knowledge of, to determine. 


yew 

yu 
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jrew 


Mimk 

•bu 


U'eu 

ch'ii 


mMow 

•hou 


V. xiii. 2. It Tery often simply •>; «nd. 
A’, g. in. i. Pt. i. 4, 28, 46 ; Pt. ii. 1 . 

«= with. V. iv. 25. ■= to. V. xxvii. 2. 

A friend, friends. IV. xii. Pt. i. 10 : V. 
Tii. 12: X. 13. Friendly. V. i.Pt. i. 2, 6; 
tt tape. To be friendly. V. ix. 16. Foil. 

by xii. 24. not friendly, 

«» disobedient. V. iv. 17. 

(1) To return. III. iii. 9 : IV. X. 6. (2) 
To uke back, ~ to resume. V. xxiii. 7. 
To retract, zx. 15. To retort, vii. 7. 

^ ^ to 

bring a contrary wind, vi 19. (3) To 
gocontrary to. II. ii. 20 ■= perversity. 

V. It. 14. To orertlirow. iii. 8. in 
revenge, for private grudge. V. xivii. 16. 

(1) The third of brothers. I. i. 5. 7. 
So also in V. zxvii. 13. where it includes 
cousins. (2) A father's younger brother. 

ancles. V. xvii. 1. S«.'f&^.V.v.3. 

M ’'ere brothers 

of king Woo, and undesof Clung. V. xvii, 
1 : vi. 12. a brother of king 

W*n, and uncle of the duke of Chow. V. 
zvi. 12. 

To take. V. xii. 8. •= to capture. V. 

i. Pt. ii. 8. a to take in hand, to make 
an end of. IV. ii. 7. 

(1) To receive. Passim, Especially 
in the phrases,—^ ^ ^ 

ad. 8. To receive to employment. II. iii. 
1 e ± to receive gifts from 
God. IL iv. 2. (2) The name of the 
^rant, the last empenir of the Shang 
dynasty. V,i. Pt. i. 4, 6, 8; et sape. He 
is in other books commonly mentioned by 
his epithet of 

Crowded together. V. xv. 18. 
iv. 1 1, n vexatious. See 

THE SOth radical. P . 

i~t (1) The month. IL ii. 17: rv. vii. Pt. 
1^ i. 18: viU. Pt. ii. 4: V. xv. 15: xx. 6. 

k-on :^] p.*ee^. P , an exceed- 
ing month, =» extravagant talk IV. vii. 
Ft. i. 12. P that which fills the 
mouth, a matter for remark. TV. ii. 1. 
(2) P , the name of a hill. III. i. 
Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. ii. 1. 

Antiquity ; the ancients ; ancient. I. i. 
p 1 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. ix. 6 : et tape. 

^ have ^ X* ir i A’ ir 

yCt S^n^rally referring to the an- 
cient sovereigns. Anciently, of old. IV. 
iv. 2 : vii. Pt. L 7, 14 ; et al. Observe 

S 'i' ^ A y ^ 

V. xxvii. 2. 


ts'vay 


an 


ta*ou 

t*ao 

f 

ckaou 

chflo 

-B 

shaou 

SllAO 

W 

k‘0 




the 

shih 


gew 

yu 


o; 

sze 

6Z& 


H 

yu 

yu 

# 

*5 

ko 

AS 

ho 


To he covetous, greedy. V. xviii. 5. 


To call for, to summon. III. ii. 1 : V. 
xxii. 3. To call forth, to provoke. IV. 
xi. 7. 


In the title of V. xii. ; the name of the 
appanage of Shih, tlie Grand-prutector in 
king Ching's reign. 


May, might ; can, could. Like may in 
English, may represent possibility, 
liberty, duty. It occurs frequently, but 
not so often as in the Four Books. ^ 

ocenrs only once. V. xvi. 10. ¥ 

standing alone, => to do, to be competent. 
I. i.9, 11. 

The first personal pronoun. Used also 
as a possessive. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : IV. i. 1, 
3 ; et saqte. It dues not (x;cur in the 3th 
Part. 

A recorder, historiographer. V. vi. 5, 17. 

, 9ee plj. the Grand- 

recorder. V. x. ’3 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23. 


The right side ; or. the right side. II. ii. 
4. V. ii. 1; et aL As an adj., the right. 

V. xxii. 20. go frequently to- 

gether, with reference to the officers im- 
mediately about the sovereign. IV. vi. 7 : 
viii. Pt. i. 4: V. xix. 1, 8: et a/. The 
same characters, used as a verb, but with 

changed tones 5^), -= to sssist. 

II. iv. 4 ; et of, Observe III. i. 

Pt. 1. 11. 

To preside over, to superintend ; that 
which one presides over, liis proper busi- 
ness. We are puzzled someiinies, whether 
to construe the character as a noun or a 
verb. III. iv. 4 : IV. ix. 5 : V. xx. 15 : xxi. 
2 : xxvii. 12. Officers. V. ix. 11 : x. 17. 

So, ‘g’ , V. xU. 8, 9 ; and 

U. ii. 12 : V. xix. 18, 21. Obs. ^ 

V. xix 12 j ^ the minister 
of War, V. ii. 2 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 10 ; 
the minister of Works. II. L 17: 

V. ii. 2 : iv. 7 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 13 ; ^ 

the minister of Crime, V. iv. 7 ; xix. 

24: XX. 11; ^ the minister of In- 
struction. II. i. 19 : V. ii. 2 : iv. 7. xi. 3 : 
xix. 10 : XX. 8. 

Alas. I. i. 9, 10, 11 : II. ii. 6: iii. 3: iv. 
1, 3. We should perhaps translate in 
the same way in V. xxvii. 14. 


Each, every one. II. iv. 8 : IV, iii. 7 : 
V. iv. 82 ; et al. Ohs. IV. vii. Pt. iiL 7. 


To agree. TV. xi. 7: V. xvi. 20. To 
unite, make to blend. II. iv. 9. To pre- 
serve in harmony. V. xi. 3. 
the name of a hill. III. i- Pt. ii. .5. 
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db 


keih 

chi 



ming 



kow 

hou 



krun 

chiin 


fttW 

fou 



wu 


(1) Good. IV. vH. Pt. i. 12; Pt-ii. 16: 
V. XXY. 5, 8 : x.xvii. 12 ; et at. (2) For- 
tunate. lucky. U. ii. 5: I V. vi. 5 ; et a/. 
Often used wUh reference fo the favour- 
able indications obtained bv divination. 
II. iii. 3 : V. iv. 26, 27. 23. 29.' 30. 31 ; tt oA 
(1) To unite ; to bring — to be brounht 
— to the same order or rule: together; 
the same. II. i. 8 : ii. 18 : iii. 6: iv. 7; III. 

i. Pt. i. 15, 18, 75; Pt. ii. 7, U : iv. 5 , et 

to share in. 1 V vii. PI. ii. 14 ; 

V. xi*. 5. a great agreement. 

V. iv. 26. = the same as. V. xvi. 16. 

(2) The name of a eup. V. xxii. 2.3, 26. 
27. 28. (3) Forms part of the name of 
a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 12. 

(1) To name. II. li. 10; V. vi. 15: 
xxvii. 8. (2) Famous, the best. V. iii. 
6; III i. Pt.i. 52 

(1) A sovereign, the sovereigm H. ii. 
2 ; in. iv. 2 ; V. iii. 2 , et ter/x. 7QB< 
the groat sovereign. 11. ii. 14, 17; et al. 
So, V. xxvi. I. We have ^ 

IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 ; and ^ jg, V. 
xxn. 24. God is called ^ ^ Jg, 
IV. iii. 4. But Fwan king calls hit an- 
cestors — IV. vii. Pt. 

ii. 10. iii, 6. (2) A prince, 

one of the feudal chiefs of the empire. II, 
i. 8. The phrase ^ in this sense. 


it frequent. We have =zB sec 
17, 18: Vi. v! xxvii. 8. ^ 


An officer. ^ HI. iv. 6. 


Sparing, slow. IV. ii. 5. 

(1) To rule over. IV. viii. 1 ; V. xxii. 
24. As a noun, a sovereign, a ruler. 
Applied to the emperor. II. ii. 4, 17; y. 
xxii. 6 : xxiii. 5 ; et tape. Applied to 
princes, rulers of States. V. i. Pt. i. 2, 6; 
«f .•<ape. See especially in Bk. xvi, ad- 
dressed to The phrase 

= princely, superior man. occurs, but 
not so frequently as in the Four Books. 
It has hardly assumed as yot its technical 
meaning. II. ii. 20: V. i. Pt. iii. 2 • v, 4 x 
7 : xii. 24 : xv. 1 ; xx. 15 ; xxx. .5. (2) In 

M 

appears to be a part of the name. 

(1) Not, not to have. 1. i, 12. If not 
with reference to something going before' 
II. iv. 6: IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : V. xv. 3. 

To ilisapprovc, disallow. IV. vii. Pt ih 
11 : V. xy. 15. 

Distresses. ? disorders. V. xv. 17, 


I. V. 1. Pt. i. 6. = our. rv. xi. 3, 




s 


leu 

lu 

it. 


a 

Itaou 

kao 


m 

ekom 

chou 


QSl 

too 

ku 


Pf. 

hoo 

OH 



ho 


To hold in the mouth. — to conceal 
( ? ;. I V. vii. Pt. i. 8. To cherish. V. xv. 
17. 

(!) = prince of Leu. V. 

xxvii. 1. (2; The surname of the princes 
of Ts'e. V. xxii. 11. 

To tell to. announce, declare to. Pas- 
sim. It is sometimes followed by 
but not often. To announce or appeal 
to Heaven. IV. iii. 3; V. xxvii. 4. M 

the helpless, thoee who have none 
to appeal to. II. ii. 3. 

In IV. V. Pt. i. 3. it should probably 
be Throughout the 5tii Part, the 

character occurs everywhere as the name 
of the ancient seat of the princes of the 
Chow dynasty, which is its meaning 
always in the name— thedukeof Chow 
and as the name of the dynaaty itself. 
Frequently it denotes the capital, Haoii, 
as in xii. I ; xiii. 6. 10, 18, which is also 

called See xviii. 1 ; et al. We 

have also mm tor the name of the 
new capital at L6. xxiv. 1. 4. 

QBl of an infant. II, iv. 8. 


In the exclamation |t& {1$, Oh! 
Passim. 

Passim. (1) As 8 verb. To charge, 
command, appoint. The subject may be 
the emperor, any leader or chief, Hesven 
or God. As a noun. Commands, order, 
requirements, charge. Those may be 
Irom man. as in the titles of several of 
the Books, or from Heaven or God. In 
this latter sense its common reference is 
to the favour or decree of God in dealing 
with the appointment to the sovereignty 
of the empire. We have 'yQ the 

great appointment, i.e., to the throne. V. 
XIV. 5 ; but the same phrase in V. xxvii. 
11, means the power of life and death. 
As a verb, also in the passive. II. i. 1 : V. 
^i. 7. To request authority. V. xvii. I. 
To consult, aak the will of. II. ii. 18. In 
V. vni. 4, it means the symbols of investi- 
ture. (2) Life. The idea sometimes 
approaches that of fate, destiny. IV. vii. 
Pt. 1. 4, 12 ; Pt, ii. 9 ; Pt. iii. 2. 6 : V. xviii. 

2; ri al A IE V- 

IB W’ '■ (3) ^ 

Perhaps the name of Y u. II. ii. 1/ 

To oppose, to do despite to. II. ii. 6: 
1 V. IV. 6 : xi. 5. Perhaps it should have 
the same meaning in I. i. 11, though I 
*‘“7® tr^slated there after Ts‘ae. 

(1) To harmonize; to eultiTate har- 
; to be harmonious. I. i. 2 : II. 
1. 24 : II. 7 ; et^pe. = to unite. V. xvi. 
li. to be obedient. V. ix. 9. Har- 
monious, harmony. IV. vji. Pt. i. 12; V. 
xviii, 24; ix. I ; gi gj Spoken of soup. 
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irttc 

chia 


too 

tu 

Uze 

tszft 

ttza 

tszQ 

bsien 


ft 




ttae 

toai 



t'Q»g 



mm 


wfia 


IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. (2) A suniame. I. i. 
3, 6. 7, 8: II. W. 1, 9. So also probably 
in V. xxii. 19. (3) The name of a river. 
Hi. i. Pt. i. 66. (4) Part of a designa- 
tion, — V. xxviii. 1, 8, 4. 

(1) Calamity. II. ii. 20; V. xxrii. 12. 
(2) Crime, the fault. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12; 
Pt. ii. 4 ; V. IT. 1 1 ; r< a/. As an adj., = 
evil, criminal. V. iv. 13. f3^ Unfavour- 
able. V. iv. 34. 

To set dovrn a cup. V. xxii. 26. 


(1) To consult with; to inquire and 
find. I. i. 9, 10: II. i. 16. (2) An ex- 
clamation, Ah 1 I. i. 8, 11, 12 ; II. i. 1 7, 

21, 22, 2.3, 26 : ii. 20. 

3d tone. to mnrmnr and 

sigh. V. XXV. 6. 

(1) All. It stands very often at the 
bepnning of clauses of sentences, and 
collects in one all the subjects of the verb 
which follows. Those subjects some- 
times are only two. V. xix. I ; xxiii. 2. 

arc peculiar, being equivalent to — 

they and all the rest In Part V„ how- 
ever, standing in the same way at the 
beginning of clauses, it is often used 
adverbially, and = entirely, in every 
thing. E. g. viii. 1 ; ix. 1 ; x. 9 : xiii. S, 15. 

(2) A name. V. xvi. 7. 

To compassionate. V. xxvii. 5. Com- 
passionately, with sorrow. V. xxii. 10; 
xxvii. 20. SJorrow, painful labour. V. ix. 
16. exclamation, = A las. 

Placed at the end of the sentence. V. 
vii. 8. 

A rank, a sort. the five re- 

lationships of society. IL i. 19. 

^l, gold, silver, and copper. UL i. Pt. 
i. 44. 52. 

(I) A particle of exclamation. It 
occurs everywhere, but is not complicated 
with other particles as iii the Four 
Books. Our point of exclamatiou — ! — 
is generally sufficient for it. (2) To 
begin. IV. iv. 2 : V. iii. 2 ; ix. 1 ; xxii. 1. 

Wise; wisdom. II. i. 1 ; iii. 2 : IV. ir. 
6 ; viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. 6. ,34 ; vii. 1, 13 : 
ix. S, 20 : X. 9 : xii. 10, 19 : XT. 16: xxvii. 

22 . 

The name of a principality where Taon 
once rnled. The word is used toindioate 

him. y. XX. S. With the addition of 
m. ui. 7. 

To ask, to inquire. IV, ii. 8 : V. vi. 17: 
xxvii. 7. 


■fe (I) To deliberate. V. xxix. 4. (2) 
Everywhere as the name of the dynasty 
*^"9 so called. Sometimes the character de- 
notes its original seat; sometimes, in Pt. 
V., what had formed its imperial domain; 


and sometimes its 


capital. Obs. 


ke 
I ch'i 


1 ^, V. xiv. 20, which is different from 
On the phrase 

see (3) A surname. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To open. IV. viii. Pt. i. 7 : V. vi. 
9, 16. = to open up. commence. V. iii. 

5. to open the way to favour- 

ites. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 9. To institute. V. 



tang 



i 


I 


xi. 3. to dcvelope intelligence. 

I. i. 9. (2) To instruct. We have 

IV V. Pt. i. 6: vi. 2: and 
V. XXV. 6. (3) The name of Yu's son- 

II. iv. 8. 

Only. T'# V. xiv. 24 : XT. 17: 

XXX. 6. 

(1) 'What is good; the good; good. 1 1, 
ii. 7: IV. iii. 3,8:iv.8; To have 

In good condition. V. xxix. 2. (2) Skilful, 
to be skilful. V. XXX. 5. 

To rejoice, joyful. II. iv. 11: IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 


To mourn ; mourning : the observances 
of funeral ceremonies. II. i. 13: IV. viii. 
Ft. i. 1 : V. iii. 9 : xxiii. 7. 

3d tone. Active and neuter. To die, 
perish, go to ruin. To ruin ; to lose. As 
a noun, ruin. IV. i. 3: iv.?: viii. Pt. li. 
7 : X. 4, 7 : xi. 2. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 5, (= to 
degrade); Pt. iii. 3: v. 6: vi. 12: vii. 14: 
X. 3, 11 : xiv. 2, 10, 12: xvi. 2, 19: xviii. 
IS. 16. 


^ High;Ull. ill. i.Pt. i. 42. 

k'eaon 

ch‘iao 



(I) 

<UI 

Greatly. 


^.one 


^ 4 
ta 7 

sih 

iv. 4. 


s8 

m 

woo 

wa 


Pemim. lu combination with |^, as 
an exclamation, = Oh I 


MS 

shih 


Uiag 

chiw 

m 

tSZ€ 

tszu 


kia 

chia 


To delight in, lost after. III. iii. 6. 


An exclamation. Ah ! III. ii. 2 : iv. 2 : 
rV. iii. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 2 ; e< aL 

(1) To inherit ; inheriting ; to succeed 
to. Pa$*im. The expression 
inheriting(=new)king, is frequent. Obs. 

V. xxriii. 2. Heirs, successors. 
IE ii. 12: IV. iv. 6: V. xvi 10. Tlie 
successor, or heir. V. xxii. 4. (2) To 

employ or labour with. V. 6. 

As an adj., good, admirable. II. ii. 3 : 
IV. iv. 8 : V. xxi. 6 : rt at. As a verb, to 
deem or prondniioe admirable, to admire. 
II. ii. 14 . V. viii. 3. Obs. IV. vii. Pt 
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4, and V. xr. 5, where it = to display , 
admirable . 

Vesaela, utensils. IV. vii, Pt. I. 13 : V. 
i‘e tokens of gem. 

chi n. i. 8. 

ngfr An exclamation of dissatisfaction. V. 
va Ti. 17. 


To taste, or merely raise to the lips. V. 
xxii. 28. 


^ Insincere. I. i. 9, 12. 
yin 

Over against, towards. V. xxii. 15, 16, 
17, 18. ^ to be approached. IV. 
hsiangvi). Pt. i. 12. = to approach, to draw 

near to. V. xiii. 10. ss to show one*s 
mind to. xiv. 5. = encouragingly, at- 

tractively. V. iv. 4. 

E& To revere, stand in awe of. V. xxvii. 

17. Severe, dignified. V. XV. 4. ^verely. 
J** II. iii. 4: V. xix. 4. 


THE 3l8T RADICAL. Q. 

(1) To confine, imprison. V. xvii. 1 • 
md perhaps, xviii. 23. Imprisonment! 
V. lu. 8. (2) The pleas in criminal 
cases, =• to examine the evi- 

dence in criminal cases. V. ix. 12. 

Poisifli. Four. The fourth. TO "fc, 
the four quarters, occurs everywhere, 
mostly as a designation of the empire. 

O' ^iE’ l*cceed against on every 
side. V, IX. 1. ^ the Wild tribes 
all around. II, ii. 6 ; e< oi 
designation of the empire, is very com- 
occurs only once. 
IV. viii. Pt. Hi, 8. the four 

classes of the people. V. xx. 12. We have 
many other phrases. — 0 g. V. iviii. 1 

2, 20 ; «< a/. ; ^ xyjj. g j 

is different); hh. 20; jm ^ 

HI. i. Pt. ii. 14 ; n. iv. 1 ; TO 

0 *• iSigg 1- 8; 

gg^,i.i.i. 

The crooked ; bad. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


As a noun, the cause. V. xviii. 5 a. 


D3 Distress, to be in distress. V. xvii. .5. 
I-icoa ® distressed and poor. II. ii. 

k‘»’eu 17 ; e< oiy with a different shade of mean- 
ing. To distress, (act.). V. xiii. 21. To 
be distressed about. I\'. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

1^ The proper furm of the name |^, in 

keung V. xxvi. 1. 

chiiing 

ra Sure, from ; to be sure. HI. iii. 4 : V* 
1^ xvi. 10. Firmly. II. ii. 18. To strengthen, 
*■“’ make sure. IV. ii. 7: V. xiv. 3: xxiv. 7. 


A kingdom, a State. Spoken of the 
States of the empire. IV. iv. 7: V. i. Pt. 

ii. 4 : iv. 19 ; et so^. ^ theem- 

pire. V. XX. S. So, ^ V. xxviiL 

2 ; e< at Also, . V. xx. 10. Spo- 

ken of the empire. V. xv. 5, 6, 7 : tt tape. 
May sometimes be translated by — dynas- 
ty. V. xii. 8, 18 ; <1 n/. V. xL 

6. ^ the people. V. xvi. 13. 

§ ibc name of a nonntain, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To plan, to aim at. HI. iii- 6 : IV. 
V. Pt. ii. 3 : vii. Pt. U 7: V. vi. 10; et tape. 
Plans, objects. IV. v. Pt. i. 6. To reckon 
on. V. xviii. 3. 5, 14. (2) A plan or 
map. V. xiii. 3 : xxii. 19. 


THE 32b RADICAL. 

(1 ) Earth. One of the five elementa. 
11. ii. 7 : V. iv. 5. The land, aa o^wsed 
to water. II. i. 17: V. xxvii. 8. Tho 
ground or soU. III. i. Pt. L 7, 16, 17, 24; 
et (?4, tte/ie. (2) Territory, regions; 
groiuids. HI. i. Pt. ii. 16: V. xxvii. 14: 
xxiii. 2 : XX. 12 : xir. 23, 24 ; st ai. «qt«. 
(3) The earth, personified and deiii^ 
is called ^ . V. UL 6. Comp. ^ 

-f* . T. i. Pt. i. 10. 

Patiin. (1) As a preposition, and 
neuter verb. Its radical meaning is — ^in, 
to be in. But we must render it various- 
ly in translating, — ^in, on, in the case of, 
with reference to ; to depend on, rest on, 
lie in, &c. Once standing alone, it=» to 
be present. IV. iv. 1. It often precedes 
what we sliould call adverbs of place or 

Obs. such usages as II. i, 19. 

(2) To examine. I. i. 7 : 11^5. 

A gem-stone. III. i. Pt. u. 23. Tokens 
of gem, given by the emperor to the no- 
bles. V. ixiL28: xxiii. 1. 

To injure, subvert. I. i. 11. 
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u 

ti 


The earth, in correlation with Heaven. 
II. ii. 8 (n. b.) V. xx. 6 (n. b.) : xxvii. 6. 
(h. b.). The ground. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8 : V. 

XX. 12. Heaven and Earth, •= 

the supreme Power. V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

a lasting settlement. IV. vii. Pt. i, G. 
(1) Frontiers. ^ V.xxiv.7. 

(2) ^P**§“*tion of the minis* 

ter of War. V. x. 13. 

To equalize. V. xx. 17. To be equal. 
V. xxvii. 16. 


To sit. IV. T. Pt. i. 5. 


ch‘i 

Si 

chiin 

tso 

fff (1) To hand down, transmit ; to be 
tnuismitted. IV. ii. 8 : V. viii. 2 : xvii. 3 : 
(2) To let hang down. In the phrase 

V. iii. 9 : xxir. 2. (3) The 
edge of a raised hall or platform. V. xxii. 
21 . 

The name of Shun's minister of Works, 
and of a famous mechanician (probably 
slr^ the same). II. i. 21 ; V. xxii. 19. 

rg A wall or enclosure. Specifically, a low 
wall. ialf. V.xi.4. V. 

yiiau xxix. 4. 

^ "xme of a mountain. HI, 

cA'jay i, Pt. ii. 1. 
ch‘6ng 

Clayey, m. i Pt. i 33. 


ciih 




ke 

chi 


faipff 


Paa 

yoon 

yao 


To hold, grasp ; to seize. V. iii. 3 : vi. 
17: xxii. 21-, tt aL = to bring and 
show. V. xxiii. 1. To be laid hold of. V. 
xii. 10. To look upon, to hold as — . V. 
i.pt.u.9. 

A ■»ofiicera. V. vi. 17: IV. vii. Pt. iii. 
*■ ^ engaged in me- 

chanical affairs. III. iv. 3. pjlf, to 
hold fast the Mean. II. ii. 15. 

A foundation. V. iii. 5. to 

lay the foundations. V. ix. 1. 

the founding decree. V. xiii. 2. The 
character, however, is generally used for 
the superstructure raised on the founda- 
tion, and = patrimony, possession, in- 
heritance. IV. V. Pt. i. 2: V. vii. 9, 11: 
xvi. 2 ; xix. 15 : xx. 14. 

The hall, or outer apartment, — a raised 
platform. V. xxvii. 21. To build the hall, 
t.e, to complete the building. V. vii. 11. 

To sustain ; to be fit or worthy. V. xviii. 
18, 19. 


10 . 


The emperor Yaou. 1. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 


paoa 

pao 


tieih 

chi 


t‘oo 

t‘u 


tib 

ate 


shu 




tten 

lien 


i-e 

ch'i 


moo 

mu 


chuy 

chui 


ahen 

shan 


mip 

mo 


to 

m 

/«» 

fen 

t‘aa 


loo 

lu 


hwae 

huai 


JO"? 


To recompense, reward. V. iii. 10; 
xxvii. 5. To be recompensed. V. xxvii. 
21. = m reply to. V. xxiii. 4. 

To detest. II. i. 25. 


(11 Miry: mire. III. i. Pt. i. 42. 51 : 
IV. ii. 2. To plaster. V. xi. 4 (n. b.J. 

(2) |J_j , the name of a principality. 
II. iv. 8. 

Sincere. II. i. 1 : iii. 3. 


An apartment by the side of a gate. V. 
xxii. 20. 


A wall. Specifically, a high wall. V. 
xi. 4. 

To be flooded, merged in the water. II. 
iv. 1. 


To overlay with fine plaster. V. xi. 4 . 


A grave. V. iii. 8. 


To fall down among. IV. ii. 2. To let 
fall, to drop, to lose. III. iii. 8 : IV. iv. 8 : 
V. vi. 7: X. 12 : xii. 11, 17: xvi. 2, 4. 

A levelled space, a small terrace. V. vi, 
4. 


To brand, branding. IV. iv. 7 : V. xxvii. 
18. 


To fall to min. II. iv. 11. 

f rich. Spoken of soil. III. i. Pt. i. 17, 
24, 33, 58. 

An altar. V. vi. 4. 

Dark and thin. Spoken of soil. IIL i. 
Pt. i. 58. 


To be spoiled, or ruined. IL ii. 7 : V. 
xxiii. 3. 

(I) — ■' jjS , three qualities of the 
■ soil. IH. i. ii, 15. (2) Mellow, 

Spoken of the soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 58, 69. 
(3) The productions of difiTerent States. 
V. xxiii. 1. 
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szt 

sbih 


jen 


hoo 

hu 


show 

8hou 


Ara 

hull. 


m 

Kwei 

kaei 


THE 33d radical. 

Passim. (1) It is the general designa- 
tion for officers. The idea of srAoIor does 
ot appear in the Shoo. The combina- 
tions of ^ ^ (see ^), ±. 

are frequent. (2) Specially, 
the minister of Crime. II. i. 20; ii. U : V. i 
xxvii. 9. (^3) In 11. ii. 20: III. ir. 5, T, j 
and some parr, of V. i., ■J- probably = j 
warriors, gallant men. (4) In V. iii. 7, ' 

^^^^men and women. I 

(I) The 9th of the calendaric stem- | 
characters. 11. iv. 8; V. iii. 1: xxiv. 1. 
(2) Artful. II. iii. 2. ^ 

See p. j 


Longlife. V.iv. 36. :^^.V.xxviii. 

2, and ^|, xii. 12, = men of age and 
experience. = a long reign. V. xv. 7. i 
As a verb, to grant long life to. V. xvi. 
10 . 

THE 3.5th radical. Jt.. 

, 5 : V. iv. 28 : xxr. 5. 

The dynasty so called. Passim. On 

empire. II. i. 20 : V. iii. 5 : viii. 3 ; lx. 4 : 
xix. 5. So, ^0 V, iii. 6, (4) 

Variegated. HI. i. l»t i. 35. (5) ||| 
the name of a marsh. III. i, Pt. i. ]4. j 
(1) 6i«e, reverential-looking. 11. ii. ; 
21. (2) The name of Shun’a director of 1 
music. II. j. 24. ' 


I ^ 

to 


'7^ 


ven 


mei\g 


X 

ia 


Vae 

t'ai 


hfi 

wut 

WAi 


m. 

sak 

5U 


THE 36Ta RADICAL. 

TTie evening. IV, viii. Pt i. 

5 V.X.2. ^^.V.xxvi.o 
(1) The outside; outside, external. 
Generally, as correlate with fib. III. iU. 6: 
6 : V. IV. 80 : XX. 3 . xxi. 6. away from court. 
V. X. 1 1 : XV. 6 : xxiii. C. 

«nd >]'* ^1* jg, certain officers so 

mmed. V. ix. 17 ,8. i., ^he regions 
beyond. 11. iv. 8. ^jt, v. xxii. 

II. (2) , the name of a moun- 

tain. Ilf. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

^rlyinthemornmg. early 

and late. H. i. 23 23 : lii^l' y i Pt i 
10. v.S. xhi. 16; ix. 4. ^ - 


>‘ica 

t‘ien 


Many, numerous ; mnch ; mostly. Pas- 
sim. 

The night. Generally combined with 

M SeeJ^. g;^,II.iv.8. 

midnight. V. xxvi. I. 

(I) To dream ; a dream. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 2 : V. i, Pt. i. 5. (2) The name of a 
marsh. 111. i. Ft. i. 50. 

THE 37th radical. 

( I ) To be great ; great ; greatly. Pas- 
sim. We have 

toise. III. i. Pt. i. 52; et at.; ^ the 
great Families, V. xi. I ; the 

grand chariot of the emperor. V., xxii.20 ; 
aE> *1'® Idgh ciiuinlicrlain, xxvi. 3; 
the punishment ot death., V. 
xxvii, 18 ; ,t-c.. &c. (2) Applied to Yu, 
e= Yu the Great. 11. ii. 1, 5; 111. iii. 3. 

(31 XX ^X- :A: Jli- 

perhaps the Yellow River. V. iii. 6, (5) 

o»bie of a tract of flat ground. 
III. i. Ft. i. 9 ; and of a place in it, Pt. ii. 
V. Xi Ihc name of a lake. HI. 1. 
Pt.i.3i. x^' 

41- 

Great, xm , the third emperor 
of the Hea dyn. HI. iii. 1. 

emperors of the Shang dyn. V. 
xvi. 7 ; et nf. king T'ae, the 

grandfather of king WAn. V. Hi. 5 : vi. 4 : 

the minister ot Religion. V. xxii. 

grand apartment of a 
temple. V. xiii. 28. X n""® 
the grand banner, xxix. 1. > 

X^’Xff’X^’ 

names of mountains. HI. i. Pt. ii. 1, 2. 

(1) The visible heavens, the sky. I. i. 
10, 11 ; H, iv. 1. the Armament 

in which the heavenly bodies move. 1. 3. 
XT , II. i, 1 2 : ii. 4, 14 ; et sape ; used 

^-XZT^ belong to this mean- 
meaning. To this also should be reduced, 
probably, H. ij. g. y. xx. 6. (2) It is 
Mce used for the place where God and 
happy spirits dwell, y. vi, -6. (3 } Its 

most common use is for the supreme 
govermng Power, understood to be omui- 
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J'lto 

fu 


foo 

fu 


^aou 

yao 


yuan 

yno 



tkiJi 



€ 

i 


scient, omnipotent, and righteous. In 
this sense it is constantly- in'erchanged 
with the names GoU, and supreme God. 
It is employed in this way more than 
150 limes It has sometimes the adjunct 

of {~ . supreme. IV. ii. 3; lii. 5. and more 
often that of great. II. ii. 4 : 111 iv 
2;eto/. (4) occurs once, where 

we might expect alone, for the go- 
verning Power. V. i. Pt. i. 3. (5) ^ 

a d sigiiaiion of the emper r. III. 
iv. 5 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. Ig; et a). 
(6) Heavenly. V.xix. 20 . xxii. 19 ; et at. 
Obs. V. ix. 5 : .xxvii: 6. 

An individual, a man IV. viii. Pt, iii. 

10: V ii.2;vii.5:xxi. II 

V. Vi. 11. ami in. 

ill. S, = any ordinary man or woman. 

a solitary man. with some de- 
gree of contempt. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 
alone in. V xii. 10. ^ the ordinary people 
We find it added to other words, making 

them concrete nouns. — ^ V. 

XXX. 5 i ^ ±.xix. 13, 16, 19.21 ; ^ 
14, ^ 

HI, iv. 4. ’i'he us.ige in ^ 

IV. vi. 10, is peculiar. a 

designation of officers generally, below 
those of the highest rank. IV. viii. Pt ii. 
2: V. ii. 6: vi. 16: xx. 21. ^ 

heroes, a complimentary dcsigiiatiou. V. 
i. Pt. i. 9: ii. 7, 8, 9. 

Low. 1st tone. It is found with this 
tone only once, as a demcnstrative. 

= this man, any man. V. xxii. 9. 

Up. 1st tone. (1) Long and thin. 
Spoken of grass. III. i. Pc i.l2. (2) 
a man's name. V. xvi, 12. 

To cut life short, XV. ix. 3 


To lose. V. i. Pt. i. II. To lose the 
favour of. V xiv. 8. To err. III. iii. 6 ; 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11. To fail in paying at- 
tention, to disregard. II. ii. 6 : 111. iii. 7 : 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 2. 

(O To squat on the heels. V. i. Pi. i. 
6. (2) Ordinary. V. i. It. il 6. (3) 
To feel coiiifcrtable, at ease. I. 6. (4) 
A name given to the barbarous tribes in 
and around the middle kingdom. It is 
specially appropriate to those on the east, 
but wa find those on the west expressly 
so designated in IV. ii. 6 ; and the term is 
often used for such tribes getierally, as 
in III. i. Pt. ii. 21 ; V. xix. 11 : xxii. 19. 
Such is the force of |/{^ II, ii. 6 ; 


l'£d 

chta 

« 

k't 

chi 


iiai 


/any 


tsuu 


tei 

hsich 

pen 


ie 

hsi 


teen 

tien 


eh'aj 

ch'e 


et al. ^ is also so used. II. i. 16, 
20; and ^ ^ V. v. 1. We 

have of specific tribes— the mpi' III. 
i. Pt. i 35. et ah; the ^ 20, the 

^ 66; and the 10, 44. 

See also V. xix. II. (5) the 

place in the extreme ea t to which 
Yaou sent his astronomers. 1. 4:111. i. 

Pt. i. 22. (6) Shull's minis- 

ter of Religion. II. i. 23. 

(I) To keep— be — near to. III. i. Pt. I 
II: V. xxii. 21. (2) To aid. V. xviii. 
2l. To this meaning we should probably 
refer V. xi 6. (3) Applied to a side 
apartment of the palace. V. ^xii. 18. 

(i> Suddenly. II. ii. 4. (2) Entirely. 
V. xix. 5. (3) The name of a country. 
V. xviii. 1 ; et al. 

Wonderful, strange. V. i. Pi. iii. 3 : 

V. 8. 


Also written with instead of 

In combination with — how. III. 

iii. 5 : V. xii. 9 (n. b.) 

To bear or carry with both hands. V. 
xii 24: xxii. 23. !•>« sceptres 

which they bore, xxiit. 1. —to escort. 
IV. ii. I : V. Pt. ii. 1. — to receive. 

to carry erders. II ii. 20. To 
serve,— the sovereign, ancestors. Heaven. 
IV. V. Pi.ii. 7: V. i. Pt. ii.4; It. iii. 1: 
xxvii. 13. Before other verbs, — reve- 
rently. We have 

^ ^ V xxiii. 1 : xiii. 

14 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : vii. Pt. ii. 9 : ii. 2 : 
111 . iv. 5. -3^ V. xiv. 18 ; and 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, are peculiar. 
(I) To report to the emperor. II. i. 9. 
To advance, go forward to. II. iv. 7. 
(N.B.). To bring forward, introduce.il. 

iv. 1. (2) Spoken of music. — to 
beat. III. iv. 4. 

Sliun’s minister of instniction.il. i. 17, 
19. 

To hurry away, to run. IV. x. 1. To 
fiee to. in submission. V 1 1. 9. 

to burry about. V. iii 3 ; x. 6 ; xiv. 22 : 
xvi. 9 : xviii. 24. 

Why. IV. ii. 6. 

n) To fix or settle, to determine. HE 
i. rt. i. 1 : IV. vii 1 1 . iii. 1 : V. xxii. 5. 
(2) To set down, and to display. V. 
xxiii. 1. 

Extravagant. V. xxiv. 9. 
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/‘d 

i'o 


shih 


/im 

Un 


:k 

VHl 

lUl 

7ieu 

ist 

7100 

1!U 

ill 

hauo 

hao 

f. 

)lftO 

1 m 

joo 

jvi 


To take away from, to snatch. II. i. 4. 
fV. £j : V. xxvii. 2, 12. 

The name of the Grand-protector in 
king Ching’s reign. V. .xvi. 1, 7, 10; etui. 

To display energy in — . II. 1. 17; m. 
i. Pt. ii. 20. 


I’rrii 

chicR 


THE 38tii radical, 

A daughter. I. i. 12. A feninlo. V. 
ill. 7. 


i ^ 

I wet 


m. 

pe 

pi 

mci 


Low, 3d tone. To wive, to Rive one's 
daughter to another in marriaife. 1, i. l‘J. 

To enslave. V. i. Pt. iu. 3. 


Tliat wliicli is good. = peace. 31. 
iis 17. 

3(1 tone. To love, to be fond of. U. ii. 
12 : iv. 8 : IV. ii. 8 ; H soyie. 

As; to be as. II. i. 8 - V. i. Pt. ii. 9; 
xiii. 10 ; ,\.xx. U. « to be as if: if, II. 
i. 13 : V. xiii. 2 : xxx. 6, see 

In Pt. rv. i. 3 : vii. Pt. i. 2 : i.x. 4 : 
X. 4, we have ^ ^,.= whut is 

that to us i that does not concern us. 

A deceased motlier. itf;, a parent 
deceased. I, 13. ' ^ 

The name of a district of country, in 
the iniperial domain of Shang. V. x. 1, (j. 

Female canip-follou ers. V. xxix. 4. 


t»‘f« 

eh‘ii 

m 

hwan 

huOn 

m 

foo 

fu 


is'ec 

civieh 


i(a e make a beginning ; to be the 

^st to-. II. ir. 4 : V. xxvii.\ 3. The 
sl,ih ""‘"S - >"•»'>« beginning, „t first. I v! 

^xiihlf;‘xxlr^A 


tn-ei 

kuei 


koo 

ku 

A suriii inic , surnames. II. i. pt. ii. ](;. 
snuj V. V. 3. the hundred surnames 

hsing is a designation of the people. I. 2 ; n i' 
n, 19 : ii. 6 : m, jjj. 3 . ,.jj 

ik “■ ’’ ^ ■' 

TO sGE’ »nynad surnames, is used 

^^:^Wlf4-'>«‘li4nccd 

not always be so resolved. In V x 10- 
xvi 9, |!i=g'^,oroffieersot 


tzu 


distinguished name. |^^,V.xxvu 

21 . 

Selfish and open wickedness. 1. 12. Vil- 
la'mous, openly wicked. V.i. Pt. iii. 3 ; xx. 
II. In all tither passages it is combined 
with the phrase=villaiiisand trait- 
ors, or to play the part of such. II. i. 20 ; 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 ; Pt. ii. Id : xi. 2 : V. ii, 
C : ix. 15: xi. 2 : x.xi. 10: xxvii. 2. 

• Majest)’, terrors. Used in this sense 
ver.v often with reference to Heaven's 
dread purposes, and the manifestation of 
them. II. ii. 7 : iii. 7 : V.xvi.3, 10, 14, l.l, 

19 ; ft nl. to display terrors, 

to phiy the tyrant. IV. iii. 3 : V. i. Pt. 
iii. 3, 4 : iv. 18, 19 ; ft ol. To be violent ; 

the violent. V. ix. 18: xxvii. 12. mm- 
dignitj' of demeanour, majesty. V. x. II ; 
xxii. 9. To awe ; to overawe. V. xxvii. 
7. H# Jr , to awe those who should he 
awedVV. ix. 4 . Dread, majestic. Ill, iv. 
5; ft al. to nse in an awing 

manner. V. iv. 4. a f# £ ff o 
waste and despise the live elements. HI. 
ii. 3. 

To marry. II. iv. 8. 


Relativea. IV. vii. Pt. j. 10. 

A married woman, wives 

and children. V. xii. 10. a wo- 

man, used in contempt, V. i. Pt. i. 6. So 
alone, ii. 6. i§. «=« 

Flatterers. 'V. xxvi. 5. 

The name of a stream. I. 12. 


To be — do the duty of — wife to. 1. 12 . 
the 39Ta RADICAL. 

Passim. ( 1 ) A son. IV. iii. 3 : V, vii. 
1 1 . 12 ; et sirpe. = descendants. V . xii. 

-f- sons and grand-sons, •==> 

descendants is very common. \Vc have 
also ^ Y xxvii. 13, and 

Id. 

24, in the same sense. see 

1' » dF-.ai d". St 

"T’ ^ "T’ ^ 'T’’ 

appellations given to the emperor, or used 
hy him of himseif. (2) As a verb, to 
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treat as a son, H. iv. 8, (n. i.): IV. v. Pt. 

ii. 5. (.8) An officer, officers. V. xiii. 24. 
Applied to certain specified officers, — 

^ A’ Observe { 

IV. xi. 8, where we tr.snslate it by — ^yo«. 
and and 

(4) The first of the calendaric br.anch- i 
cliaructers. V. ii. 1 : iii, 8 : xii. 6 : x.xii. 2. 

(5) A title of nobility, viscount. We 

have 'T'> *'■ 1 ^ ■y*’ 

iii. 8: iv. 1, 2. 3. 

Great. Ii. iii. 2. Greatly. III. i. Pt. i. 
48; Pt. ii. 15: IV. iv. 8. 

Pregnant. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To breed. I. 4. 


To learn ; learning. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1, 
.3, 4, 5: V. XX. 16. 

A suckling ; but = young son. 

Used in reference to king Oiling, in speak- 
ing of him or to him. V. vi. 12: xiii. 9, 
13, 28: xi.x. 16, 18, 21. 

Calamities. IV. v, Pt. ii. 3. It appears 
in the text as which is not so correct 
as the form in the margin. 

THE IOth radical. 


To love, to cherish. V. ix. 16. 

To be in a state of preservation or 
flourishing. IV. ii. 7. 

To believe, repose confidence in. V. xvi. 
9: xxvii. 20. Sincerity, faithfulness. V. 
xiii. 24. Wliat is certain or fully proved, 
xxvii. 15, 17. To be fully established in. 
IV. V. Pt. iii. 9: V. xvi. 2. Sincerely, 
truly. IV. iii. 0; ix. 5. 

ftlSc. to be diligent, untiring. II. : 

iv. 1 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xxi. 3. 

To be filial; filial piety. I. 12; IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 7 : V. viii. 3 : ix. 16 r x. 6 : xvii. 3. 
xxi. 1 : xxvii. 3. 

(1) Chief or head, V. ix. 2. 

(2) First, the beginning. the 

first month of spring. III. iv. 3. (3) 

the name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 


67. the name of a ford, and a 

place, in. i. Pt. ii. 7 : V. 1. Pt. i. 1 ; iii. 8. 

(1) The youngest of brothers or cou- 
sins. V. xxvii. 13. (2) The last month 

of a season. HI. iv. 4. (3) T the 
father of king Win. V. iii. 5: vi. 4: 

XV. 8. 

(1) Solitary, standing alone. III. i. 
Pt. i. 35. = helpless. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. 

(2) the three ministers, second 

indignity at tlie court of Chow. V. xx. 6. 

Cliildren. Used adverbially, == along 
with your children. lU. ii. 5 : IV. i. 4. 

A grandson. V. xix. 18, 91. 
is very common for descendants. In V. 
xviii. 17, it is singular. alone is 

used for descendants, and descendant. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14 : v. xxvii. 22. We have 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12 : ^ V. 

vi. 6 ; and V. iii. 6. 


Traitorous, to play the part of a traitor. 
Found always in connection with 

see 

(1) To reside in. Spoken of place. 1.4, 
5, 6, 7 ; et tape. Obs. V. xxii. 28. To be 
made habitiible. III. i. Pt. i. 78; Pt. ii. 
14. A site or locality ; dwellings ; neigh- 
bourhood. V. xii. 2 • xiii. 4, 23. 

ir. i. 20. ^ IJ, V. xxiv. 7. (2) 

Spoken of office,— to occupy. II. i. 17: ii. 
9 ; et al. Of a speciiil service. IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. xxii. 1. To put into office. 
V. xix. 2, 12, 19. office-able, 

xix. 2, 4. the office occupied, xix. 4. 

(3) To settle, consolidate. IV. v. Pt. i. 2 : 
V. ix. 5, 7 : xviii. 22. 

Sides of a roof, •= roofs. IV. iii. 6. 


To keep, guard, have the charge of. II. 
'*4 ii. 17 : IV. iii. 7 : V. x.xii. 6: xxv. 2. == 

show j » ^ 

shuu gnard-posts. V. xxiv. 7. men 

who keep themselves in the right way. 
V. iv. 11. 

■ Low. 3d tone. In the phrase 
show to make a tour of inspection. II. i. 8, 9. 
sliou 

A condition of tranquil security. V. 
xxW. 12. To rest, repose in. II. iv. 2: 
yan iy_ y_ pt. nj. ,5 ; vii. Pt. i. 11 (n. b.) : V. 
an V, 8. To tranquillize, give rej^se to. H. 
iii. 2 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6 : V. xxii. 8 : xxvii. 
14. = uaturally, without effort. 

1 . 1 . 

m (1) To enlarge. rV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. (2) 
kwauy = the minister of Works. V. x. 

liuang 13. 

(1) Belonging to one’.s ancestors. 

^ ^ 

ancestors. III. iii. 8 ; IV. iv. 8; r. Pt. i. 
2: V. i. Pt. i. 6; Pt. iii. 3. Connected 
with this is the name of the minister of 
Religion, as ^ II. ■. 23. ^ (Q. 
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23, 26. Officers in his department are 
caUed ^ xxii. 27, 28. ^ 

to occupy the place of chief mourner, V. 
xxii. 4. A cup used in sacrifices is called 

^ ^ II. iv. 4. Shun s 

ancestral temple. II. ii. 19. (2) To 

honour; honourable. II. i. 6. 

The capital of the Chow dynasty is called 
and alone. V. xiv 21 : xviii 

1 ; X*. I : xxi». I. ^ ^ and i:|? ^ 
are the temple titles oftwool theemperora 
of the ^ang dynasty. IV. ix. 1 ; V. xv. 

4, 5, 16. the moat raeritori us. 

xiii. 7. So alone, p. 13. hon- 

ourable cereroouies,— ceremonies «hich 
all should observe, p. 19, V. 

X. II. 18. (3) To appear at court.— ap- 
plied to the waters of the Keang dowing 
to the sea. III. I Pt. i. 47. (4) 4^ 
a mountain. II. i. 8. 

4^ An officer of government; an office. 
B Either of these meanings will suit most 
kuMui Qf jlij passages where the characters 

Kttflil ' /-A—, 

occur. Q g , ^1 the officers. II. ii 
19: III, iv. 2: V. iv, 1 ; at a/. We have 
when we should expect a ro re 
definite term, the officer inten led I eing 
underatoed. V. xxvii. 21. To put into 
office, 11. iii* 3 : V.i.o. To preside over, 
—in the phrase II. ii- 18. ■= 

the induence uf power. V. xxvii, 16, 

( 1 ) To establish, to seitle; to be settled. 
I.H; II. i. 18: HI. i. Pi. i. 41: iv 2; »t 
*••9 jiFpe, (2) « to remain, to stop. V. xiii. 
21 . 

^ (1) To spprove of or require as right. 

V, vi, 8. (2} The name of a ascrinoc 
to the earth, V. i. Pi. t. 10. (3) In a 

name. ^ V. xvi. 12. 

Tospread. extend. II. iv.4. Tomani 

'«• 4 : IV. vii. Pt. it. 

sewen 6:V. xxUyi, 
hsuaa 

^ A house. V. v«. 11, 13. ^ a 

shi& hou5« and its chambers. V'. xi, 4; IV, ii. 


y€W 

yu 

s 

hlug 


tint 

tsai 


hat 

hai 

hs 

ho 

w 

stitom 

hgiao 

kia 

chia 


yaey 


hsii 


To forgive; to snow leniency to. II. I. 
II : ii. 12: V. xi. 2: xxi. 8, 10. 

(1) A palace, V. vii. 7. Joined with 
a palace or mansion. IV. iv. 7: V. i. 
Pt.L5. (2) the punishment 

of castration. IV. xxvi i. 18. (3) In the 
doable suniaine ^ V. xvi. 12: 
xxii. II. 

In the phrase ^ prime minister. 

IV. iv. 1 : V. xviL 1 : xx. 7. 

To irjure. be injurious. V. I. ' t. i. 5: 
iii. 6: iv. 19:v. 8 To receive injury. 

V. vi 10. ^ cruel injuries. iV. 

iii. 3. 

Why. IV. vii. 7. 


The night. I. 6. 


(1) A honae. a family. — generally. D. 
ii. 14: iv. 8: IV. vii. 17: V. ii. 5 : iv. 36, 
87; a housoheld. V. ix. IS. 

^ see (2) A Family, a 

^n. n iii. 4 : IV. iii. 6: iv. 4, 7: V. iv. 
18, i9;((ra/ic. Connected with this is 

the us of g ^ I r the empire V. vl. 
18: xxviii. 2: ft «/«. ^ tlone has also 
this meuting. IV. vii, Pt. Iii. 6: V. xiv. 
9, el al. (.8; ^ and sometimes 

alone. the Rcysl House. V. vii. 1 : 

viii. I : X. 7 ; ef a/. (4) Oba 
to seek one's own advantage, V. xxvii. 
21; and ^ V. Pt U. 3, to form 
parlies. 

(1) To bear with, show forbearance 

IV. xi. 6 : V. XXX. 6. 7. The forbearing. 

xix. I S, ’e- to nnurisli V. xi. 8. 

an easy forbearing manner. (2) A aanio. 

V. iii. 8. 

fl' To keep, to allow to remain. V. 
xiii, 26. (2) To advance with the cup, 
—in saeiirlce. "V. xxit. 26. 




^^ 1 xih- 29. A mansion, as oppose 
^ . V. vii. U, So in xviii. 26. Bii 
have ^ together as belongin 
the emperor, V. Pt. i 5, while ihej 
together as belonging to the nobles 
Jv. 12. The most common use of 
however, is for the Royal House, 
111. iv. 5 : V. viii, 4 : xvii. 6 : xxj 
xxiv. 3. So, in y. 


n 

yia 


(1) To revere, show reverence. !• 
23 : iii. 6. Before other verbs, » rever- 
ently, respectfully. 1. 4, 6: V.xv.4: xviii. 
XX. 6. (2) The third of the calendaric 
branch characters. V. xii. 3. 

1. i 13. (8) 


vtsisfvii viiai ociCA 

(I) To hush. 


meik 


—secretly, quietly, lY. v. F*» 

i. 9 : V. xxiv. 8. 


k'ow 

k'aw 


To rob, play the robber. 

1. 20, V. xxvii. 2. ^ : 

xxiv. 4. the miniatsrof Crima. 

V. XV. 7: xix. 24 : xx, 11. 
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Riches. V. iv. 39. To be rich. iv. 13 : 
xxir. 11: xxvii. 11. To enrich. V. xxiii. 5. 


Cold ; to be cold. V. iv. 32, 34 : xxr. 6. 
To examine. V. xxvii. 12. 18, 20. 


(1) To be few. V. xxiv. 15. (2 A 
widow. In the phrase 
8 : lx. 14 : X V. 6, 10 ; et uA = the weak. 
V. xi. 8. (3) the rarely equal- 

led decree. V. xxiii. 3. M yt' 
Biiworthy brother. »li. 5. 

(1) To be filled. V. xri. 9. P 
that which fills the month, matter for 
remark. IV. ii. I. (2) To he real ; real. 

IV. viii. Pt. 1. 1 : vii. Pt. 1. 10. Really ; 
positively, exactly IV. ii. 4 : v. Pt. ii. 
8 ; V. xxiv. 9 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 18. 

To be ill a sbite of repose, and tran- 
quillity. in. iii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : V. V. 7 : xxiv. 
9\ett<tpe. To give repose or tranquil- 
lity to; to soothe. IV. lit. 6: V. xiii. 

26 : xiv. 1 8 ; <t tape. 

and are all designations of king 

Woo. V. viL 3. 8. 9, 10. 11, 14. 16 ; et a/. 
A stale of tranquillity : serenity of mind. 

V. iv. 36 : xxvii, iS. (2) It is better to. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 9. The ooinpariton is com- 
pleted in 11. ii. 12. 

To examine carefully, to Judge. V. 
xxvii, 16, 17. 18. 20. To descri^ mi- 
nutely. IV. viii, Pi.i.3. Discriminatingly. 
V. xxii. 4. 

To be gentle. II. i. 24 : iii. 3 ("a. b.J : V. 

ii. 5: xxi. 7. be gentle, or the 

course to pursue is gentleness. II. i. 19. 
To make gentle. V. xv. 18. Gentleness. 
11. ii. 12: IV. iv. 3: V. viii. 2. 

Precious. V. vi. 7: vii. 3: xxvii. 21. 
Precious things. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 12 : V. v. 
3 : xxii. 19. To consider precious. V. 

V. 8 . 

Favour. IV. v. Pt. iii. 9 : V. xx. 13 : 
xxiv. 10. To confer favours 


V.'i. Pt. i. 7. to open the way 

to favourites. IV^. viii. Pt. ii. 9. j 

THE 4ln BADICAt. 

:fcj. (1) Boundaries. V. xxiv. 7. (2) A 
territory over which a prince is appointed. 
^"9 V. xvii. 2. (3) To raise a tumulus ; — 
over a grave, V. iii. 9 ; for an altar, II. i. 
10. (4) The name of WSn’s ninth son, 
the prince of K'ang. V. ix : x., xi., eiepf - 
JU To shoot with bow and airows. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 15 C«- b.J ; V. XXX. 3. 

rfy (1) Shall, will, abont to. It expresses 
a purpose, or a likely result. III. iii. 9 : 
IV. iii. 6 : vi. 1 : vii. Pt. ii. 6, 17 ; Pt. iiL 
«“>“»«4 (a. 6 : xi 6(7): V. ui.«:Ti.l2: | 


xxiv. 10 : XXX. 4 (n. 6.J. (2) To take, 
= to be charged with. ill. iv. 5 : IV. iii. 
4 : V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; xiv. 2 ; xvi. 15. (3) ? 
To regulate V. X. 4. (4) Great. V. xiii. 
15. (5)? To acknowledge. V. xiii. 21. 

^ ^ ^ ^ in p. 20 is about in- 
explicable. 

To engroas, to do alone. IV. viii. Pt. 

iii. 10. 


To honour. V. xix. 2. 

To respond to. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 11 : V. 
XXV. 6. To reply. V. vi. 17. 

To lead; -actually. III. i. Pt. i. 57- 
mentally to survey and lay down the 
course of. Pt. ii. 1, 3 — 13. 

THE 42o RADICAL, yjv 

Small. Pattim. Often used along with 
To become small IV ii. 8. Of 

phrases we have /Jn •^, used by the 
emperor, .and to him and others, but only 
by the ministers E Yin and the duke of 

Chow ; yhr* V, xix. 8 ; 

9; /Jv V. lx. 17, 18, et aLi /J\ 

the inferior people. V. xii. 13, 21, 

22. 23; St tape ^ is also used of 

the lower people. V. xv. 2, 3. 5, 6. 7. 17, 
18, Only once, II. ii. 20, does it denote 
the mean in opposition to the superior 
man. 

A little. V. vii. 1. 


3d tone. Junior, assistant. V. x. 9. 
The ^ ^ gjg, were 

the three ministers second in dignity at 
the court of Chow. V. xx. 6. The 

appears before under the dyn. of 
Shang.’ IV. xi. 1, 3. 

(1 ) Pray, may it be that II. ii 20 : III. 

iv. 5 ; et passim. This is the prevailing 
usage of the character in tl>e Shoo. The 
exhortation and entreaty ai« not so evi- 
dent iudeed in all cases, and the meaning 
approaches to a reflective perhaps, as in 
V. XXX. 8. (2) To ascend. V. ix. 21. 
(3) Still, in iwth the meanings of — in 
addition to. and notwithstanding. V. x, 
7. 8 : xiv. 23 : xvi. 1 2, 15 : et al. (4) To 
esteem, be reckoned valuable. V. xxiv. 8. 

THE 43d RADICAL. 

(1) Evils, -= judgments, calamities. 
V. xxvii. 21. (2) To murmur, to grudge. 
V.xvLS. (3) , the name of the 

first rebel. V. xxvii. 2. 
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tlirci* places fo be repaired to. j 
tiui' 11. i. 20. To aceoinmodatc one's self ti>. | rftuA 
ehiu V. .XXX. 4. i chti 


THE 44th RADICAL. 

tl To ocoupy in a sliam way. like a per- 
.y oonator of the dead. HI. iii. 1 : iv. 4. 

.lAe 

sliih 

(11 Todirei't, to rule. V. viii. 3 : xviii. 
^ 19 : xxi. 1. (2> Directors, — the heads 

3^“' of other officers, or official departments. 
V. xi. 2 : xviii. 2. Tlicy arc called 

vii. 6; JffiF fJ",!!. iv. 10: V. .x. 10; 

^9", xxii. 3. The yj\ are different. 
V. xix. 8 ; and perhaps in p 11. 
(.“1) The designation of T'ang’s prime 
minister E Yin. IV. iv. I ; et ne/it. He 
speaks of himself in the style 

IV. V. Pt. i. 2, 3 ; vi. 3. 

M (1) The tail. V. XXV. 2. (2) 1 

to pair and copulate. I. 4. (3) 
a niouut.ain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 
jg (n To abide, reside in; — properly 
^ spoken with reference to place, but used 
also with ref. to office and condition. 111. 
chu i. Pt. i. 39 ; IV. iv. 5: v. Pt. i. 9: viii. Pt. 
ii. 10: V. vi. 14; el al. Dwellings, homes, 
families. 11. i. 20; IV. vii. Pt. hi. 5, 10: ' 

V. xiv. 18, 25; el al. (2) To settle, to , 
locate. V. xiii. 14; xx. 12. (3) To abide I 
sitting; V. i. Pt. i. 0 ; xxvi, 2. (4) The 1 
virtues appropriate to the several cir- I 
cunistiinces of life and condition. V. iv. 2. 
(5) Accumulated stores of gruiu. H. 
iv. 1. 

m To reach to. II. ii. 21. 


5, a mountain. Ill, i. Pt. ii. 1. 


Liglitly, triflingly. V. xviii. 14, 22. 


To be connected with. III. i. Pt. i. 73 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

lied ions for destitute women. V. x. i. 3 . 
THE 46th radical. |Jj. 


To develope. V. v. 3. 


ill A moiintnin. a hill. Serpe. A mound. 
MI V. V. 9. A hill-site. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4. 
s/iun 'PI,,, emblematic mountain on the emper- 
or's robe. II. iv. 4. |^[j, the hills 

of the nine provinces. Hi. i. Pt. ii. 14. 

j_L(, mount Hwa. V. iii. 6. j 1 1 
often follows the names of mountains. 
Those into whose names the character 
itself docs not enter, and which will be 
found in their proper places, are 

Slime others. 

,|r^ 'flic name of a mountain. III. i. Ft. i. 
••‘X, 4, 76; Pt. )i. 1. 

L-e 

cli‘i 

Tlie ridge of a mountain. III. iv. 6. 

lapy 

A mountain, forming one of the bouiid- 
t-Bl aries of Ts'iiig-chow, and Scu-chow. III. 
I Pt. i. 21. 26, 28. In 11. i. 8, it is also 

fj-. (1) A mountain so called, and also 

: yii were also the four mountains, called 
V. XX. 14. — the northern, the 
southern, the eastern, and the western, 
all referred to in II. i. 8. (2) The 

second if not the first minister, about the 
courts of Yaou and Shun, was styled 
^3 ^ l'- 12: n.i. 7, 15, 17,23: V. 

XX. 3. 

j||^ A mountain in Lcang-chow. IIL i. Pt- 
Mi'n 

m A mountain in Yung-chow. III. i.Pt.ii, 1. 


To provide, have collected and prepar- 
ed. V. xxix. 5. 


ja A screen or defence. Y. xxiii. 6. To 
act as defences in, or to make defences 
P*"3 of. V.XTi.9. 

5^ 3d tone. To put aside. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; 
ping vi. 8. 

« Frequently. II. iv. 11 : V. ix. 21 ; xviii 

22 . 

Iii 

To pertain or belong to. V. xx. 13- 
xxvii. 18, 22. 


^ An island. 


,m.i.P.i. 10,44. 


Lolty. ni. iii. 6. 


M (1) To honour. IV. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. iU. 
3 : ii. 6 : iii. 10 ; et al. =. to indulge 

eh'iincr*”' *■ (^) 1'“ ^ exalted, made 

eii uuggreat. y. xx. 17. (3) Greatly. IV. vii. 
Ft. ii. 11, 14 ; V. xviii. 5. (4) The name 
of a mountolu in the present Hoo-nan. 
U. i. 12. 
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hvSn 

kudn 

lun 


pHna 

peng 

ittJR 

Jii 


po 

llf 

yik 

yi 

yen 


The name of a mountain in the west of 
the Ko-ko-nor. 111. iv. 6. It probably 

is the same with the in HI. i. 

Pt. i. 83. 

Sco above. 


(1) To die,— spoken of an emperor. V. 
xxii. 10. (2J To let faU, or drop off. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

|t|p^ the most eastern point of 
JTaou’s empire. 1. 4 : III. i. Pt. i. 23. 

Called also |I|^ a mountain in 
Lcang-chow. 111. i. Pt. i. 63; Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

A mountain in Ts'eu-cliow. III. i. Pt. 
i. 35. 

the name of a place in the 
present ohan-se. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 

THE 47th radical. <{{. 


JH A river, a stream. Str/ai. Jll*t**® 
rh'tttn rivers and streams in the nine provinces, 
ch'uan^j jy. i: m. i. pt. ii. 14. jll. V. 

iii. 6, probably, denotes the Ho. 

JJJ ITie name of a great division of the 
TTl empire, — a province. Yu divided tlie 

empire into nine. See 111. i., •• II. 

iv. 8. Shun divided these into twelve. 

II. i. 10. 

To go round and survey. V. i. Pt. in. 1. 
Used of an imperial tour of inspection. 

V. XX. 1, 14. See 

the place where KSe was kept 

rh'aoH in coiilineraent. IV. ii. 1. 
ch'ao 


chow 

chou 

m. 

seun 

hsun 


X 

kttng 


THE 48th radical. X- 

(1) Work. II. iii. 6. (2) Workmen. 
II. i. 21. (3) Service, duty. II. iv. 8. (4) 

Officers. HI. iv. 3 : V. iii. 4 ; et al. "g" 
"T i all the officers. I. 8 : III. iv. 3 : V. 
xiii. 6 ; el al. ^ honoured officers, 
Heads of clans. V. x. 10, 13. = mas- 

tcra of music. II. iv. 6. Obs. ±m 

T , V. xiii. 20. (.5) ^X’ 

ancient name for the minister ot \V orks. 
I. 10: II. i. 12, 21. 

The left (adj. and nonn', ; on and in the 
left hand. TV. ii. 4: V. ii. 1 ; xxii. 20: 

xxiv. 13. On 


keu 

chii 


woo 

wu 


tz'u 


a 

ke 

chi 

a 


a 

sze 

szu 


sun 


she 

shiU 

poo 

pii 

# 

he 

hsi 

pih 

pai 

# 

te 

ii 


115 

A:‘faou 

ch‘iao 






Artful, artfulness. 11. iii. 2 . V.i. Pt.iii- 
3 : xxvi. 5. 


Great. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 


0) MM- sorcerers’ fashion. IV. 
iv. 7. (2) A surname. V. xvi. 7. 

To make a distinction in. V. xxvii. 3. 
Discrepancies, p. 20. tv^® 

a half times, p. 18. 


THE 49th RADICAL, g. 


One’s-self. In the Shoo of the 2d and 
3d persons. II. ii. 3, 6 : I V. ii. 5, 8 : V.i. 

Pt. ii. 5 : kxx. 6. Observe, 
iv. I. 

(1) Have, indicating the present com- 
plete tense. V. xvi. 3 : xix. 18. (2) To 
stop, rest, liave done with. 1. i. 11 : V. ix. 
17 : Xiii. 21 fh. b.). (3) = yes. The 
speaker assents to or approves of what 
has been said, and goes on to add some- 
thing more. V. vii. 2, 9 ; ix. 7, 14 : xi. 8 : 
xiii. II. 

The sixth of tlio calendanc branch- 
characters. V. iii. 1 : xii. 5. 


To resign. 1. 12. 


THE 50th RADICAL, fjj. 


A market-place. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


(1) To display. PV. iv. 3 : V. xxiii. 1. 
(2) To spread abroad. IV. ii. 3. 

To become thin. Spoken of the fea- 
thers of birds and hair of animals. 1. 5. 


Pieces of silk. I. 8. 


(1) God. The name is continually 
interchanged with I” * supreme God. 

II. i. 6: iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 ; ii. 3 : iii. 2 ( 0 
^ h 8 : iv. 8 : V. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. 

Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7. 
10 ; Pt. iii. 3 : iii. 6 : iv. 3, 15 : vi. 7 : vii. 
9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 ; xi. 2 : xii. 9, 


<^) 14: xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 0, 13, 14: xvi. 3, 

7, 11, 14 : xviii. 4, 5 : xix. 2, 4, 5, 6: xxiii. 
5 : xxvii. 5, 12 : xxviii. 1. (2) The title 
of the ancient emperors Yaou and bliun. 
Passim in the first two Parts. Also m. 
IV Tiii Pt. iii. 10: V. xxvii. 5, 7 ( M 


( 3 ) ^Zu- 


one of the emperors 
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of the Shang dynasty. V, x, 9 ; xiv. 7-. 

xviii. 10. The ia wrongly translated 

— should not be translated— in these pas- 
sages. 

63R niultitudcs. Hie people ; all. I. 

12: n. i. 25: ii. 9. IV. ii. 3; V. xiii. H, 
* 2 A A capital cily. V xiii. 3. 

(3) An army, a host. U. ii. 20, 21 : V. i. 

Pt. ii. I ; n a7, the ini|M>riai 

amty. Ill.iy. J ; V.i.pt. i!i. l ; ftuL f 4 ) 
Instrueiurs. IV. ii. 8 : V. i. Pi. i. 7 ; n ul. 

^i]S' il*® instructors whom I am to 
follow. V. xi. 2 . (5) Applied to various 
officers to the high dignitaries 

and fjf- V. XX. 5. 6 i o/. ; ^ 

*• I. 3. 4 : V. xxiv. 2, 5. 

&ifi together, applied to E Yin. 

I V. V. Pi. ;i. 3 . jnd to the duke of Chow. 

V. XXI. 2 ; the same characters appear to 

be plutal. V. i. Pt iii.3;gjp ,he 
captain of the warder*, V. ii. 2: xxii. 3 • 
officers generally, V. xiii. 20; gjg v' 

1®- 85; gij^ IV Tit Pt. iii 8 : vij; 
?*' ?''**’ ofllce appointed 

**»»• 15. 

^■K “>te *« a model, iv 

Vi. 8 ; 11, III. 4 ; viii Pt. i,j_ 3 : V. XX. 16 • 

imitate one another 

«. iii.4:IV. xi. 2 . 

,Jl) A mat, V. xxii. 15, 16 17 to 
W (2) =, ,0 rely on. V. xxiv. lO. ’ ’ 

hsi 

^ Rvgalar, constant, unehanging- 

^ ^IvTv^g' conatantly. JJ. ji,. 3 .. 

Ine regular principles of dun V xxi 
x^vii. 6 . Regular ways. V. X.T 2 . 
JL ft- ‘l>e five regular virtneso/so- 
ciety. V-.i.Pt.ii,. 2 . I^^.V.viii. 
4i«.16. ( 2 ) name of the 

txrand-banner. V. xxv. 1. 

presents to the emperor — 
W of vanoua kinds. V. xU. 8 , 24 : Si 

pi 

the 51 st RADICAL, 

a ’'»• Pt. ii 

kan * ■ * • M- U ; xxix. 1 . — - 7 p 

s^eld-and-spearmen. V. xxii. 

V. ^«^’t“hfe hem^ 


work of Yn is spoken ofasZp^^, 

II, i. 17 . V. xxtM. 8. ^ j® , a con- 
dition of peace and tranquillity. V. iv. 
17. 86. (2) Just. V. xxiii. 5. (3) Coni- 
iiioo, ordinary. V. xxvii. g. 

level and estsy. V. iv. 14. 


A year, years. IV. ix. 3: V. i. Pt. i. 
1 1 et s<r^. 

l 

All together, in conimoa. V. vi. 9: vii. 
5, 15 : xxvii. 3, 20. 

Business, occupations, duties. V. xiv. 
23, 25. 

THE 62d radical. . 

Deceiving, deceit. Mil the ptao» 

I tice of deception, deceiving tricks. V.xv. 
I 14. 18. 

Young. IV. vii. Pt. i. 16 ; Pt. ii. 12 : V. 
vii. 1 ; xxvii. 13. 

(1) Dark, ignorant, i.e., the idle and 
undeserving. II. i. 27. (2) 
the extreme north of Yaou’a empire, 1. 7. 
Wi#l- an island where Shun confined 
the minister of Works. 11. i. 12. 

Up. 1 si lone. The small beginnings or 
springs of things. 11. iii. 5. = motives. 

V. xxvii. 9. mm =» to attend to the 

siightesl particulars. II. iv. 2, U. But 
in V. xxvii. 4. the same phrase — = there is 
but a little between me and death. 

the 53d radical. r 

Short waits, running north and south, 
in the hall in front of the private apart- 
nients of the imperial palace. V. xxii. 16, 
ir, 19. 

Bottom, that which is underneath. V. 
«ii.l6^ Seejg. 

(I) The 7th of the calcndaric stem- 
characters. V. iii. 3: xii. 3: xxiv. 1. (2) 

one of the emperor* ol the 
Shang dynasty. IV. vii. 

A treasury. Ill, iii. Jg. Treasurers. 
y. xix. 8. the six magazines 

or trearories of nature. 11. ii. 8: 111. i. 
“t. li. 15. To form a tressozy, to ac- 
cumulate. V. xxvii. 21. 

(1) Measures of length. II. i. 8; V. 
XX. 4. (2) Measures generally, «« roles, 
regulations, laws. Often joined with 
IL ii. 4 : UI. iii. 1 : IV. v. Pt. i, 7 ; PiTh. 
3; et al. lawless. V. i. Pt. ii. 

3 : xiT. 16. Compare ^ , IV. xi. 2. 
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to 





<Aoo 

•hu 



m 


t/ung 


all measures, all the conduct. 
V. V. 5. As a verb, to bring under rule. 

IV. Tii. Pt. i. 17. 

To measure or calculate ; to deliberate. 
11. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 8 ; *v. 4 ; xxvii. 1, 

14. 

Sce^. 

The court of a palace. V, xxii. 10. It i-. 
found generally as ^ the coui t or place of 
audience of the sovereign. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
5 ; Pt. ii. 1 : V. xiv. 20 : xviii. 2h. To ap- 
pear at court. V. xx. 1. the 

court of God. V. vi. 7. 

Passim. It is one of the words, w hose 
frequency is characteristic of the Shoo. 
As an adjective, numerous, all ; the vari- 
ous, all comprehended in a class. II. iv. 
11 will show how it is employed like the 

iudefliiite W- ffiR V. ir. 0, 10, 
11, 16, 25 — 30; «/., = the common 

people, the masses. III. iv. 5; 

V. xvii. 1, «= the common people, or one 
of the common people, in distinction from 
men of rank. It is used also as a noun 
— the multitudes. II. ii. 11 : iv. 1 ; IV. i 
1. the several classes. 11. iv. 7. See 

usages as subst. and adj. come together. 
Em the herd of creatures. V. x. 11. 
(2) It may be, the result will probably 
be. V. xiii. 6: xxvii. 13. 

(1) To tranquillize, to secure the 
repose of. IV, viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xvii. 6 ; et 
s(cpt. We find it along with other verbs, 

Obs. J^, study stability. II. iv. 2. 
To be brought to repose ; a coudition of 
ease and tranquillity. II. iv. U : IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 6 ; Ft. ii. 4 : V. vii. 1, 4. We have 
V. iv. 26; 4^ J^, p. 17; et at. 
We may take it adverbially In IV. x. 3, 
•ndV.ix.6. Obs. ^.V. 

iv.ll. (2) ;^J^,andit|ljif,twoof 
the emperors of tlie Shang dynasty. 111. 
Ui. 1, and iv. 1. was also the post- 
humous title of the son of king Citing, and 
he appears among the emperors of the 
Chow dyn. as king K‘ang. V. xxv. 2. 

(1) To use, — either to display, or to 
employ. I. 9, 12: II. ii. 16: IV. vi. 3; et 
al. = to have occasion to, on purpose, 
therefore, thereon. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. f t. i. 
4: viii. Pt. i. 2: V. T. 3: viii. 3; x. 15: 

xtL 6 : xviii. 13. ^ j^, to employ the 
employ-able. V.ix. 4. to be call- 

ed to be employed, II. i. 27. 0pp. to 
and «= when employed. 1. 10. Obs. 

Merit, services. 



mi’ctofi 


miao 


11. i. 9, 17. ^ to seek one’s merit 

in. (3) The name of a wild tribe. V. 
ii. 3. 

To be discriminating ; discrimination. 
II. iii. 3. 

An ancestral temple. Either alone, or 
with IV. V. Pt. i. 2 ; vi. 10 : V. i. 

Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. iii. 3 : iii. 3. An apartment 
of the palace is so called on occasion. V. 
xxii. 29. 



Luxuriant, V, iv. 32. 


woo 

wu 


/« 


To abolish or set aside ; to disregard ; 
to render nugatory. 11. ii. S : HI. iv. 1 : 
IV. vii. Ft. iii. 7 : V. ix. 5 : xiii. IS : xiv. 
5 : xxi. 3. 

To be enlarged ; vast, wide. IL ii. 4 : 
, III. i. Pt. i. 24 : 1 V. vi. 1 1 : V. viii. 2 : XX. 
haang j7_ 
kuaug 


THE 54th ftADICAL. 





/VJb. 

Jheen 

clilea 




peem 



e 

i 


giA 

yi 

sA(4 


(1) To conduct. V. xxii. 11. (2) To 
extend to. V. xxvii. 2. To be prolonged, 
II. U. 13: V. xii. 17: xvi. 6. = to 

delay. V. vii. 1. 

To establish or set np, to appoint, II. 
iv. 8: IV. ii. 8; «f strpe. Without sny 
object, 1 = to exert an establishing in. 
fluence. V. xiv, 8. Used adverbially. V. 
iv. 4. 


THE 65ih RADICAL. 


A skin or fur cap. There were dif- 
ferent kinds of it. V. vi. 16 : xxii. 21. 


well hut. I. 11. The mean- 
ing is nnoertaln. 


THE 56th RADICAL. 

To aim at. V. xiv. 8. 

(1) A model, a law. V. viii. 4 : xx. 14. 
To take as a model, to imitate. V. xix. 
4 : xxi. 8 ; xxv. 7. To give an example 
of. V. xix. 24. (2) To reverence ; reve- 
rently. IV. viii. Pt. i. 2 : vii. Pt. iii. 18 : V. 
xxv. 4. To bow to the cross-bar of a 
carriage, in token of reverence. V. iii. 9. 
(8) Explained by and «= to employ, 
to use; to cause; thereby, thereon. IV. 
ii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 7: V. xi. 5: xvi. 21: 
xviii. 19 : .xix. 5, 24 : xxiv. 3. 
purposely. V. ix. 8. * and. V . xii. 23, 
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THE 57tm radical. ^ . 

ft A bow. V. xxii. 19 ; .xxviii. 4 : xxi.'C. 2. 
hung 

^ Always in the plirase ^ which 
Uaou appears to mean— uiipitying. V’. vii. 1 ; 
tiao xiv, 2:xvi. 2. 

pr| Xo come or proceed to. IV. vii. Pt. iii, 
'W 7: V. ix. 16. Tliat which lias come to 
ttih the extreme ; in perfect order. V. x.xix. 2. 


THE 59t:u RADICAL. 

TJX 'Hie figure, appearance. IV. viii. It. 
Jp‘ i. 3. 

fling 

hsing 

Kt/t (1) Red, painted with vermilion. \. 
Jt/ xxii. 23 : xxviii. 4. (2) The name of a 
<■“«</ certain supplementary sacrifice. IV. ix. 
1. (,;>) The name of a principality. ^ . 


= to enjoy long traou 
tlftO 


few the extreme ; in perfect order. V. x.xix. 2. | Men admirable and accomplished. IV. 

tl ^ V. Pt. i. o ; V. xix. 17: XXX. C, 7. 

gj To lead, to lead on to. "V . ix. li : xi. 3; 

xiv. 5. ^ to take crime to one’s- Carved. III. iii. 6. 

self. n. ii. 21. 21^ = to enjoy long tranu 

J ' » tlftO 

prosperity. V. xiii. 27. gr. , , , .c„ 

Not. Pussim. The frequency of its name of a lake, the 

5n use is characteristic of the Shoo. =do p ang present Po-yang. Ill, i. Pt. i. 33 ; Pt. ii. 
not. V. ii. 9. p‘cng g_ ajgo {],£ name of a wild 

gf Large; to enlarge, give full develop- tribe. V. ii. 3. 

nient to ; largely. V. viii. 4 ; xiii. 22 : X.X. aw To display, give distinction to. V. xi. 
hwang xxi. 7: xxii. 7, 19: xxv, 4. Observe .%> jg; xxiv. 7; IV. vii. Pt. i.6. To make — 
huang pt pt qr y j. ^ diang be made— manifest ; plainly. 11. iii. 3 ; iv. 

,, ^ ^ Ti- • 4: IV. iii. 3: iv. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3; Pt. hi. 

^ A younger brother M cousin. ID. iii. ^ Observe. IV. ii. 5. 

T 3 : V. Vi. 12 ; ct of. |^, brethren ^ ^ jj g_ 

or cousins. V. xvii. 6 : xxi. 2. ying 

= paternal and maternal relatives. THE 6(yr„ RADICAL. ^ . 

with brotherly 

affection. V. xi. 5. To serve ; to make to serve. V. ii. 9 : v. 

EH (*■) Weak; weakness. IV. ii. 7 : V. iv. tX 6: vii. 8 : xiii. 12. 

}fm 40. = to despise. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. Vp 

•jL C2) the name of a stream. 111. Hiosc. III. iii. 7 : V. i. Pt. ii. 6, 

i. Pt. i. 72 ; Pt. ii. 3. 1 8. = there. V. xiii. 13. 

JE To be displayed. V. i. Pt. i. 8. To be ad- j f'f 

justed. IV.v.Pt.i.7. gg^,mmiitain 1 (j) To go, to go to. Passim. The 

in great display. V. xxiii. 3. phrase is very common. (’2) 

extravagant talk. V. xv. 14 18. jy pt H g go, 

ggi lo help; — sometunes = to correct. II. ^ ^ ^ 

Tfw ii. 11: iv. 5, 8: V. i. Pt. i. 11; et stupe. perhaps, V, xix. 3. Thefuture. iMl tTv 

pe*™ An assistant, helpers. U.iii. 1 : iv. 2; IV. v *• ^ at r. '''' 

pi .yjji Pt i 2 henceforward. V. XIII. 9. 

-na ’ T TT ... efc- na ^TP To punish, to c.xecute imperial justice. 

Valour, strength. II. in. 3. II. ii. 20 : ill. iv. 1 : IV. ii. 6 : V.ui. 1, 7 ; . 

k-eang sound and strong in body. V. iv. 26. In ' 7 (»• 5.) ; e( of. 


To serve ; to make to serve. V. ii. 9 : v. 
6: vii. 8 : xiii. 12. 

TTiat, those. III. iii. 7: V. i. Pt. ii. 6, 
8. = there. V. xiii. 13. 

(1) To go, to go to. Passim. The 


ch‘iangp , 


> violence, or the violent. 


Still more, V. xxii. 4, 


THE 58th RADICAL. 


(1) To go, to go to. II. ii. 20 ; «t stgi*. 
I.SOO I* much used along with . (2) 
**“ Like the 2d use of = the past. V. x. 8. 

To wait for. IV. v. Pt. i. 5. 


(1) A cup. ^ 


a cup used in 


To go along or round. III. iv. 3. 
to review. V. i. Pt, ii. I. 


the ancestral temple, and a figure of f™.?* 
which was embroidered on the lower 

garment of the emperor, which he wore ife iffi =to be frenzied. Spoken of 

on great occafliuns. II. it. 4. ^2) The 

nature of man, witb'its sense of the duties i,p" the mind. V. x. II. 

belonging to its various relations. V. iv. 1*." t.x o. j j. u . ■ c • , 

2,3:ix.l6. (3) A rule, a law. IV. iii 7. ® . (0 Standard tubes, used as pitch pipes 

V. ix. 13, 22; et stupe. (4) Constant’ Imh *“ P“‘'P«“S. H- 

1 a i A AJ r»t_ V.. 


regulftt; to be constant, addicted to, V. Iii i. S, 24. rjr S*. II. iv. 4, (2) To be 


X. 4, 5 : xvi. 13 : xvii. 3 , ct al. 


a law to. V. viii. 4. 
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hoio 

hou 


sen 

hsu 

Voo 

t^tt 


f 

Uh 

td 





svnq 


tsung 

m 

y» 

yii 



fuh 

fn 


That which is aftar. (I) As a noun. 
A flit lire ; = after wards. IV. v. Pt. i. 3 : vii. 
Pt. li 7 ; V'. vi. 15 ; e/ n/. An heir, succes- 
sors. V. vii. 1 1 : xvii. 3 ; xix. 3. Those lie- 
hind. V. iii.9. Obs. V. xxii. fi. (2) As an 

adj. Future, after. We have 

0 ’ ^ perhaps other phrases. 

IV. ii. 8 ; iv. G : v. Pt. i. 5 : x. 11: V. viii. 

2 ; er nf. Igq ^ xxvi. 3. (3) 

As a verb. To put last, postpone. IV. 
ii.fi. To be reiiii.ss in. To remain. V.xii. 

13, xiii. 13, 20, 29, .30. tE «. V. xi. 
7, need not l>e toned. 

i'H’ Yu’s provinces. III. i. 

Pt. i. 28. ^C, tribes. 

V. xxix. 1, 5. 

(1) i’oilowers. IV. ii. 14. Soldiers. 
V. iii. 9. (2) ^ the minister of 

Instruction. II. i. 19: V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. 


2: xix. 10; xx. 8. 


To get, to be got. IV. ii. 8 ; V. vi. 14 ; 
vii. 0: xii. 2 ( = to get successfully.) 

to commit crime, offend. V. ix. 15, 

16. 


To follow ; to act in accordance or com- 
pliance with. II. ii. 3, 5 G. 13, IS: et 
pnmiiH. =«=to employ as before. V. xix. 

ID. to allow tiic son to 

siicce^, and to protect liim. V. xii. 11. 


, the moon's following 
(se course among) the stars. V. iv, 38. 
== accordance with reason. V. iv. 0. To 
he made to follow, — to a certain place. III. 
i. Pt. i. 74 ; — their natural channels, p.9. 
To be observed. II. i. 2. From ; — as a 
sequenceof. Adverbially, = consequent- 
ly. V. XIV. 27 : IV. viii. Pt, ii. 3; vii. Pt. 
i. 14. 


to show an easy forbearance. 

V. x.xi. 7. 

Dow. 3d tone. Followers, immediate 
attendants. V. xxvi. 2. 


(1) To drive a carriage. III. ii. 4 : V. 
XXX. 5. (2) To wait on, be in attend- 
ance on. III. iii. 3. ##■ V. xxvi. 4. 

(3) To advance — present — to. xxii. 23. 

(4) ' To manage, superintend. In the 

phrase managers of affairs, 

which was a favourite description of 
managers and officers under tiie Chow 
dyn. V. i. Pt. i. 2 : II. ii . ; ef tatpt. (.5) To 
condescend to. Spoken of the emperor’s 
demeanour to his ministers. 11. ii. 12. 

All round. To extend one’s proceed- 
ings all round. II. i. C. 


To return, give back. II. i. 8 : IV. vi. 
1 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : V. xxix. 4. To report 
the execution of a commission. V. xiii. 1. 
To recover. V. vii. 4. To reply to. IV. 


I /bio 
fou 

S€un 

hsiin 

U 

uw* 

wei 


dung 

cheiig 



te 




I sin 
\ hsin 


peik 

‘pi. 

ke 

chi 

VJ' 

jen 

fih 

t'S 

-dr 

wang 


viii. Ft. i. n. to continue IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 4. 

Again. V. xii. 8. 


To comply witli. ^1 V. xxii. 24. 


(1) Small. II. ii. 15. To be reduced 
to obscurity. V. iv. 37. (2) The seat 

of a wild tribe. V. ii. 3 : xix. 11. (3) A 
principality so called. IV. xi. 1. 

To wait for. II. iv. 2 : III. iii. 3 : IV. 
ii. 6: V. Pt. ii. 5. 


(1) To be called. II. i. 28. (2) To 
be verified. III. iv. 2. Verifications. V. 
iv. 4, 32, 34. 


Virtue, virtuous deeds ; virtuous ; vir- 
tuously. Passim. jh 3- 

— fi-JV.vi.3,4. ^:^,V.iv. 



xviii. 23, = to hold .as a virtue. Tlie 


term is also used of conduct, or a course, 
which is not virtuous, but indifferent or 
positively evil ; as in IV. i. 3: vii. Pt. iii. 
4 (a. b.) : viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : iv. 
10 : XV. 13 : X. 23 : xviii. 27 ; et at. 

Excellent; excellently. V. xv. 10: xix. 
18. To set forth tlie excellence of. II. i. 


2 . 


THE fiisT RADICAL, 

The heart; the heart, tlie mind, denot- 
ing the mental constitution generally. 
Observe ^ ^ IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 3; and ^ ^ V. xxv. 3; 

mind of Heaven, and ± 
tile mind of God. IV. iii. 

8, and vi. 3. V. ix. 5, to settle, 

establish, the heart ; but the same phrase 
is different in xix. C, 12. 

Must, as an auxiliary. IV. i. 3; iv. 8: 
V. Pt. iii- 4, 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 1 ; Pt. ii. 5, 7 : 
XX, 6 : xxi. 12. 

(I) To fear. V. xviii. 27. To be appre- 
hensive, cautious. ^^g,.V. ix. 19: 
xxii. 25: xxviL II. (2) 'To hate. V. xxx. 
4. 

To bear, to endure. to be 

nnable to endure. III. iii. 2: IV. iii. 3. 
Patience. V. xxi. 12. 

Errors. V. iv. 19, 23. 


To forget, to be forgotten. V. vii. 2 : 
viii. 3 : X. 7. 
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chih 


t‘een 

t‘iea 


The win, the einu. Sajie. ^ ' 

all one’e purpoaei. II. ii- 6 - =“ earnest 

thonsht. II. L 94. to make the 

will to serve, service of the will. V. xiii. 19. i 
To disgraco. I. 12: IV. v. Pt. i. 3: V. 
XXV. 3- 


Strange. HI. i. Pt. i. 26- 


to he alarmed. V. *xvi. 1. 


ck'vk 

ch'tt 


To be sincere. 




V. xlx. *. 


* To he loyal; loyalty. To give o^’s 
A»P whole heart to. IV. ii. 7 : iv. 6, 7: V. i. 
chmig Pt. i. 5; xvii. 3; xxv. I : xx»i. 2. 

TobesiDcere;sineerity. IV. m.9; vu. 

Pt, ii, 6 ; V, vii. 10, 18 : ix. 6, 22 ; xyi. 2 : 
«*" zix. 8. To regard sincerely, xvjit. m 

To be believed, xviii. 21. Observe, I 
jg» xviij. 21. To believe sincerely. 
^viU. Pt. ii. 18. 

To think; to think of, to regard. 


ch‘te 


nut 

n€€ft 

niea 


thoughts. II. tt. 7» 10 ; ii tap*. 


to reftect on. V. i*. 19s Thoughtfully. V. ^ 
W. 4. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Mhamed. Ill, 

wk iU. 9. 


nv 

n 

hu 

fun 

fen 

noo 

nu 

i 

ho 


<»3» 

$» 

sz8 


To slight, to show indifference. V. xx. 
16. Defects of govt. 11. iv. 4 ; but this 
passage is uncertain. 

To be angry. V. xxi, U. 


To be angry ; anger. IV. vli. Pt, HL 8: 




M 

toe 

tai 

hiA 

chi 


V, 1. Pt.i.5; iv.8: XV. 17, 
anger one*s-self. V, vii, Pt, ii. 6. 

To rely on. It occurs in three com- 
binations, each of which requires study. 

IL i. v.ix.4-.| 

^ V. xxiv. 10. 

To think, to think of. IT. iii. 1 : Iv. 1 : ^ 
IV, V. Pt. h. 7 : « saps. Thinking. V. 
iv, 6. To wish. II. iii. 8. The character 
is marked in the third tone in 1. 1, to be 
tlioughtful. 

To be idle. II. ii, 6, 9 : er tapi. ■* to 
cease, IV, xi. 7. To grow weary. IV. i. 
3. Idly. UI. ii.8. 

Haste. V, Iv, 24, 


(1) Constant ; constancy ; constantly. 
IV. iii. 2 (seeM:): ir. 7 : xi.3: V. iv, 
34 : xi. 2 : xiii. 4 : xxiv. ». To make COT- 
stant, to preserve long. V. xm. 14- (2) 
the name of a mountain. III. i, 
^ii. 1. The name of a livw. in. »■ T4- 

1. 9. 

To fear, be afraid. IV. ii. 1 : vii. Pt. H. 
8:viii.Pt.i.2:X.l: V. vi. 16: Wit. 4. 

' — to frighten. IV. vii. Pt.i. 12. 

To pity, compassionate. II. 1. 1 1 • t v . i. 
8: V. vii. 8; el at ijjjl the house 
of mourning. V. xxii. 1 1 • To be anxious 
about. V. xii. 23: xiv. 7: xvi. 9: xix. 1, 
Anxieties. IV, vii. Pt. ii. 15 ; V. xii. 9; 
xvi. 18. toenter into anxieties. 

V. xxiii. 6. to labonr anxious- 
ly. xxvii. 8. . , c TV 

To be ashamed, to be ashamed of. J v . 
via. Pt. il. 9; PL iu. 10. 

, To respect. Reverently. 

vai. Pl i 3. V. via, 8. 

to feel 


s.V.xi.3, 


Atl- 


The nature, Dsed with ref, to man. 
IV, T.PLi.9: V.xU. 16. the 

hstng Hearenly nature, IV. x. 8. 

the nature invariably right IV. iii. 2. 
Used with ref. to animals, V. v. 8 (h, 6.1 

' t. HI, 


m 

Wien 

yiiMu 

ne 

ai 

lueh 


To murmur, to murmur against, 
ai. 8 : IV. ii. 6 : V, ix. 21 ; et tap*. What 
provokes resentment. V, ix. 22: x. 11. 

dissatisfaction, HI. iii, 3; V. ix. 
6, enmity. V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

1^ to blush, to be ashamed, HI. 

iii. 9. 


To be pained. 

the smart. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 18. 
sickness and pain. V. ix. 6. 

To be peaceful, at ease, 
lead to the enjoyment of ease. 

To respect or revere ; to obey iWTweut- 
ly, attend reverently to ; t**^®***?*^ 
reverence. I, 10: II. L 1 : ii, *0: m. 8, 6: 

IV. vii. Pt. i- 17: V. Hi, 7: tt tape. — 
courteous, humble. I. 1: V. xv. 4, 10. 
Before other verba, its force is advernM 
and = reverently. Ill it 8 ; IV. vli. Pt. 
iii. 6, 10 : V. 1. PL ia, 8 ; et tape. 

V. xviii, 6, 17, where the meawaff 
apected (past participle). 

To atop, cease. V. x 11. 


To he pleased, IV, v. PL ii. 5 : V. Ui. 
9. To please, give plcaaore to. V. 1. Pt. 
Ui. 3. 

All ; altogether, fully. IV. i. I : 
i.5-. V. xvi. 18. Inuverything. V. xiii, 8. 

To repent. HI. iii. 9: IV. vii. PL i. 12, 
17. Repentance. V . W. 83. 


Ohs. 

re- 
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To oppoM, act contrary to. V. xxiv. 9. 


JMl 


To repent and alter, i. 
tteuen penitent heart. V. i. Pt. i. 7. 
chiian 

To awake. 


— to recorer. V. xxii. 7. 


woo 

wu 

iwan 

huan 




Calamity, disaster. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 


To be tad. III. iii. 9. 


Tlie feelings. V. w. 6. 


fs^ 

ehlnc 


ran 


«7ay 

hui- 


(1) To giTo hononr to. IL i. 16: V. 
xiii. 16, 83. in a large and generous 
way. II. iii. 1 : T. xiU. 10. To prore the 

aolidity of. V. iii. 9. Obeerre *j^ 
II. iii. 0. (2) ‘1^ the name 
of a moontain. III. 1. Pt. i. 78. 

To stand in awe of. IV. vii. Pt. i. 8. 


ttik 

t'i 




No other character occurs to frequent- 
ly in the Shoo as this. I hare counted 
more than 390 instances of its nte. We 
And it constantly at the beginning of 
Boohs and paragraphs, where it is hardly 
susceptible of translation, and we may 
content ourselres with saying that it is 
an initial particle. Here we may call it, 
•tote ! there it is simply ns the note which 
a roan gires when he clears his throat 
preparatory to speaking. We And it 
again as frequent ly in the middle of son- 
tcncea, coming after the subject, and 
actii^ as the copula to connect it and the 
predicate. Eor this usage of it the stu- 
dent may refer especially to. III. where 
it occurs nearly SO tiroes. Again, it is 
sometimes treated as a verb, and defined 
to think of, to care for. E. g. 
II. iv. 3; IV. y. Pt. Hi. 6 ; V. i. Pt i. 6 ; 
Pt iii. 4. Lastly, it is used constantly as 
a conjunction, connecting sentences and 
clauses together, and must be rariously 
translated— offil but, and so, uamefy, &c. 
It often only, half adrerbial, half con- 
jimctire. E. g. II. ii. 3, 20: IV. rii. Pt 
ii. 4, 6: V. iy. 18. Its use along with 

as in II. i. 11, 16, 17, 20, 23, 25, 26 ; 
and after and as in IV. 

vii. Pt i. 7 ; PtTih 5 :.V. i. Pt i- 4, is to 
be obserred. 

(1) Tobekindto;toloye.V.i.Ptii.4; 
XT. 10. We have j^, xxyii. 4 ; 

XT. 6, 14 ; J®, IV. y. Pt. ii. S, 

To be kind ; the kimOI. iii. Zf V. xrii. | 
4. (2) To accord with, to obey. 11. i. ' 
17 : li. 5 : IV. i. Pt. i. 1 : V. xiii. 27 ; xyiii. , 


ss. 

o 


21. To be accordant, accordantly, with 
reaMi). 11. ir. 8: V. ix. 6; xvi. 22. (8) 
A hind of three-ccwncred halberd. V. xxii. 
21 . 

Evil, wickedness; the evil. V, i. Ptiii. 
4 : iv. 40 : xxiy. 7; et aL deeds 

of evil. V. XTii. 4. chief crimi- 
nals. V. ix. 16. men of wick- 

ed practices. IV. viii, Pt. ii. 5. 
to set an example of wickedness. IV. rii. 
Pt i. 12. 

To hate. V. XXX. 7. mani- 

festations of selfish disliking. ^ iy, 14. 

To be idle; to be idle at II. iy. 11 : IV. 
yii. Pt i. 11. 

To go beyond. V. iL 7. 8. To be in 
error ; faults. II. ii. 12 : IV. yiii. Pt. HL 
6: V. XT, 18, 17; el sc^ie. -J-* the 
ten eril ways. IV. it. 7. = to chastise. 

V. xxTui. 2. ? = to be exhausted. V. 

XXX. r. 

yu 

yu 

To love, to be loved. V. x. 5, 11. (foil. 
H. ii. 17. Love. IV. iv. 4. 
Compassion. III. iv. 7. To love one’s- 
self. V. xviii. 22. 

To influence. II. ii. 21 ; V. xxxi. 8 (foil. 

by ^). 

To be ashamed. IV, yili. 

Pt iii. 10. 

To be careful to—, to attend carefully 
to ; carefully. II. 1. 2 ; ji. 17 ; iii. 1 : iv. 2, 
11 : III. i. I t ii. 16 : el i^iuime. To be 
•hen cautious in. V. ix. 8 : xviii. 10. = care- 


3? 

'Urt 

1000 

wu 

1 « 


k'ieit 

chHen 


gat 

ai 


kau 


kwei 

k'uei 


jruea 

yuan 

Uii 

li 

« 

t*aou 

t‘ao 


ftt! anxiety, xix. 24. precau- 

tionary measurea. xix. IS, 14, 16, 16. 
viii. 3. 

To w honest and blunt ; Uuntness. IL 
iii. 3. 

^^‘^31’ ^ be apprehensive. IV. HL 6. 
Excessive, insolent. IV. iii. 7. 


To desire fo do good. V. xxiv. 7. 


moo 

mo 


tr‘aa 

astK 

oi 


To be sshamed of, a feding of shame 
for. IV. ii. 1. 

The wicked, secretly wicked, V. xx. 
11 : xxiv. 7. to take the wick- 

edness or guilt (o one’s-self. II. ii. 21. 
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hit 

lu 


k-ing 

fh'ing 

ts'eik 

ch*i 


^ew 

yn 


p'rin^ 

P‘cng 

B 

tVlf 

U\{ 

h^n 

lisicn 

hseen 


ywg 

m 

J/iOW 

mou 


gik 

yi_ 

Un 


eke 

chih 

m 

cfi‘‘ing 


e 

hu'ae 

huai 


To confemn. bo insolent. IT. ii. 20 ; V. 

vi. 3, idle dissipation. II. iv. 8 

To think anxiou.sly ; to think anxiously 

about. IV. V. Pt. iii. 8 : viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

To soothe. to tread tlie path 

of satisfaction, the way to soothe oiie’s- 
self. V. xxvii. 13. 

(1) Exeellonoe. V. xxvii. 22: xxx. 8. 
(2) To bo happy ; happiness. V. x. t> : 
xxvii. 13. (3) To congratulate; cause 
for congratulation. IV. ii. 6 : iv. 8. 

To he sorrowful. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. To 
sympathize with ; sympathizingly. IV. 

vii. Pt. ii. 3: V. xviii. 4. 

To be sorrowful j sorrow. II. iii. 2 : 
V. iv. 40 ; xxx. 3. ^ V. xxv. 2. 

occupy the 

place of sorrow and mourning. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 10: viii. Pt. i. 1. To sympathize with. 
IV. vii. l>t. ii. 6. Ohs. ^ IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 7. 

To lean upon. xxii. 2, 24. 


keu 

ehii 


To be abhorred V. ix. 15, 16, 17. 


Laws, rules ; a pattern. 11. iv. 11 : III. 
iv. 2:1V. viii. I't. iii. 6 : V. xvii. 3 : xxvi. 
9. To take as a pattern. IV. viii. I t. 
li. 3. 

^ flatterers. V. xix. 20 : xxvi. 

Tk P”"*' P^ple. IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 12. 

(1) To respond, be responded, to. II. 
tv. 2, 7. = harmoniously. V. ix 7 

(2) 'I'he name of the fourth gate of the 
palace. V. xxiii. 1. 

(1) To exert one’s-self, to be energe- 
tic; to labour strenuously for. H. i iy- 
ii. 11: iii. 6: iv. 1 ; IV. iv. 2 : V. Pt. ii. 
6; Pt.iii. 3: etsie/ie. (2) To be great.' 
IV\ 11. 5. To make great. IV. ii. 5. To 
acknowledge the greatness of. H ii 14 
To please. V. xi. 7. To be ple.ased. 
IV. V. Pt. i.7: V.ix.l9. ^<1®. to 
be H^ispo^, sick. V. xxii. 1. 

1m Im- ■‘"'1 1m »<> befuuof 

trembling awe. V. i. Pt. ii.9: III iii 5 
To be resentful. = Cruel. V. x'vi'ii 

5a 

To correct. V. i. Pt. i. 6. To correct 
one s-self, to take warning. V. xxvii. 12 
To punish ; punishment. V. xxvii. 20. 
.Admirably. V. xv. 10. 

(!) To embrace, surround. I. 11 : II. 

IV. 1. (2) To cherish,— either to love and 

be grateful to, or to love and protect. II. 


it 

i (.'0 


wo tv 
IHOU 

seilh 

hsu 

* 

jung 


. ckint^ 

I cheng 


ii. 10: iii. 2: III. iii, 9; et vrpe. 

V. XV. 1 0. Foil, by IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 4. To cling to, — as a 

place. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. = to obey 

gladly. IV. iv. 3 : V. xx. LI. (3) To be 
tranquil; tranquillity. V. xxviii. I : xxx. 

8. (4). name of a tract 

of country. II. i. Pt. i. 6. 

To fear. IV. ii. 4: V. xxviL 21. 

^Ip, to be reverently afraid. V. i. Pt. i. 

10: XV. 4. to be tremblingly 

afraid. IV. iii. 6. 

THE 62d RADICAL. 

A spear or lance. V. ii. 4: iii. 8; xxii. 
19, 21. =a spearman, xxii. 11. 

IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. V. xxix. 

■> '* 

'I’he flftli of the calendaric stem-char- 
acters. V. i. Pt. ii. I : iii. 8 : xii. 2, 5 : xiii. 

29. one of the emperors of the 

Shang dynasty. V. xvi. 7. 

The eleventh of the calendaric hranch- 
churacters. V. iii. 3: xii. 3: xxU. 5. 

(1) A weapon of war. 

XIX. 22. ;^^nnd^5^= to raise 
war. II. ii. 17: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. ^ 
, to don arms. V. iii. 8. = to attack. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 5. (2) Great. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
1 1 : V. ix. 1. (.3^ The name of the wild 
tribes of ilie west. 111. i. Pt. i. 83: V. 
xxviii. 2. But we find Jang in the east. 
V. xxix. 1, 5. 

(1) To complete, to perfect, to estab- 
lish. I. 8: II. ii. 6: IV. 8, 11 ; et passi/n, 

to perfect the condition of the 

people. V. XX. 13. Obs. xiii. 

II. ii. 14. To be completed. 

I. M : V. xxvii. 20; et al. Observe ^ 

II. ii. 8; 'ft *^- ^- ***• *• 3- 

is spoken of music, II. iv. 9. 
Completed ; complete, perfect. III. i. Pt. 

ii. 23: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 13; Pt. iii. 6: V. 

iii. 3 : V. 8 ; et tirpe. complete 

men, thoroughly accomplished. V. ix. 5 ; et 

***° determinate counsel. 
V.iii.7. = an office whose work 

18 done, IV. v. Pt. iii. 9. B*U the same 
phrase often occurs, = lo complete one’s 
work, completed work. the 

realizations of the autumn. I. 6. 
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alone = corapietion. V. xxiv. 5. (2) The 
posthumous title of tlic 2d eiup. of the 
Chow dyn. V. x. 9, 10 : xxv. 2. 

T^ng the Successful. IV, ii. 1 : vi. 3 ; 
scepe, the capital at Ld, to 

which the people of Yin were removed. 
V. xxiv. 1, 14. 

The first |>ersonal pronoun ; also pos- 
sessive. I, me, my, we, us, our. Patsim. 
go 
wo 

To caution ; cautions, warnings. II. ii. 
7IXt 7 : III. iii. 3 : iv. 2 : IV. vi. 1 ; V. xix. 1 : 
b^*h beware of. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4: 

V. xxvii. 13. be cautious, take 

care. II. ii. 6: m. iv. 7: IV. v. Pt. i. 3: 
V. xvii. 4; xxi. 4. 

ItU To do violence, to assault. V. xi. 2, 3. 
To be injurious. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13. 

ti'eang 

chfiang 

PerhafK. V. xiv. 26 : xv. 18 ; xxi. 18. 
It most frequently occurs after negative 

huo "Jverbs, as II. ii. 11. et siepe ; 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 6, et sce/te ; V. xxi. 5 ; 

rV, vii. Pt. ii. 6: IV. xi. 1 ; I 

and in. iii. 6 ; when its force is to 
put the assertion with some reservation, 
or to make the command with some 
modification. Sonetimes it makes the 
sentence hypothetical, — if, should it be 
that. V. X. 14 : XV. 1 7 : 111. iv. 3. Observe 

V. XV. 3. 

To distress. V. vi. 3. 


To tap. to strike gently. II. iv. 9. Read 
k‘ed, .= to subject to the laws. V. ix. 1 7. 

(1) To subdue. IV. x. 1. (2) To sus- 
tain, be equal to. V. xvi. 20. = fully, 

xxiii. 3. 

A kind of lance. V. xxi. 21. 


““ <l’-iibbling. V. xxx. 6. 

tsel 

chieh 

(1) To put — he put — to death. V. ii. 
^ 10. 1^ V. xii. 21 : xviii. 11. Obs. 

III. ii. 5 : IV. i. 4. To murder, 
to slaughter. V. i. Pt. iii. 1 : xxvii. 3'. 
■= in danger of being murdered, x.xvii. 
4. 5. To ruin. IV. x; 7 (foil, by "J"). 
(2) ? disgrace. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. (3) Used 
forS»l. to exert. IV. iii. 4. 


for to exert. IV. iii. 4. 

(!) To fight. they fought 

Chen a great battle. III. ii. 1. (2) To fear, 
be full of awe. V. xxvui. 23. 

IV. ii. 4. 


To sport, to play. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 2 : x. 2. 
he 
hsi 

To carry on thehend. . = to support, 

•«£v. TT ;; 1 'T . Txr :: a 


to honour, U, ii. 17 : IV. ii. 6. 


THE 63d radical. . 

The projecting edge of a raised hall or 
platform. V. xxii. 21. 


(1) Tribulations, calamity. IV. v. Pt. 

ii. 3 : V. vii. 13 : xiv. 17. (2) 

to commit transgression, to offend. IV. 

iii. 6. (3) To come to. V. xiii. 13. (4) 
To stop or still. V. ix. 21. 

A place. V. vii. 10. (2) To rest in ; 
a resting place. V. xv. 1 : xiv. 16. (3) 
That which ; wliich. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. 
Pt. I, 11 ; ii. 10 ( = wherein) : iii. 6 : v. 8 : 
vi. 16, 19: xxi. 14: xxx. 4 

(4) At the end of a sentence, — an exple- 
tive. V. xvi. 8. 

(1) An apartment. V. xxii. 19. (2) 
The name of a constellation, — a part of 
Scorpio. 111. IV. 4. 

(1) The name of a principality. 111. 
ii. 3 (2) Tlie name of a minister of 

T'ae-inow. V. xvi. 7. 

a screen ornamented with 
figures of axes. V. xxii. 14. 

THE 64th radical. 

The bands. It is used — but with 
one exception — always in the phrase 

to do obeisance with 
the hands to the face and the head to the 
ground. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 3, 4 : V. xii. 

8, 24; et of. The other instance is n 

to borrow a hand from, to make 
use of. IV. iv. 2. 

To beat with a stick, or with twigs. II. 
i. 11. 


To defend. V. xxviii. 3. 

To receive. II. iv. 6 : III. iv. 1 : IV. iii. 
7 ; et a/. To take and carry. V. xxii. 23. 
To receive, = to wait on one’s wishes. IV, 
Iviii. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 7 : V. xivi. 2 ; et al. 
To receive, = to carry out one’s plans or 
work ; to receive and undertake the 
charge of. HI. iv. o : IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : vii. 
Pt. ii. 3, 4 ; Pt. iii. 5 : V. iii. 3 ; et siepe. 
= to acknowledge. V. xx. 1. = to an- 

ticipate. IV'. viii. Ft. i. 11. 

reverently (o obey the will of God. 

So. - 7 : 1111 * 11 . IV. 
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yj 


^9: 


t‘0* 



chd 


m 

pOOH 

pao 

foo 

fu 


V. Ft i. 2. csto treat, to deal j 

with. V. xviii. 5 ; but IV. vii. Pt. i. 3, is 
different. following up with. 

IV. Tiii. P». il. 2. V viii. 1. 

Abilities. V. xxx. 6, 7. ;j^, won- 

derful contrirauoes. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

To repress. to attain humi- 

lity, V. XT. 8. 

To throw, to lay. to lay on. 

V. vii. 8. 

(1) To break off. = 8horten- 

ing of life. V. iv. 40. (2) To determine, 
to settle. V. xxvii. 30. The meaning of 

^ Jfil p- ‘de- 

termined. 

To carry in the arms. V. xiii. 10. 


To tap. or touch gently. Spoken of 
the handling of musical inatruments. II. 
i. 24 : iv. 9, 10. 


pA 

pa 

keti 

chii 

:|ilJ 

diHt 

chueh 

cfumu 

chao 

n 

p2 


kite 

kuo 

I'ttny 

ch^e 

ch‘ih 

(k* 

chih 


To be pulled or torn up. V. vi. 16. 

To hold fast. to apprehend. 

V. X. 14. 

To be stupid : stupid. IV. vii. Pt. i. 8 1 
V. XX. 18. 


To call out. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. o=U 
bring on. II. ii. 21. 

. To do obeisance. The ministers bov 
to the emperor, and he returns the obei 
sance. V. xxti. 26, 27, 28; et al. Th( 
fullest expression of homage is ^ ^ 

^ t : — see The form — ^ 

^ is also frequent. II. 1 17, 21, 22 

28 : ii. 18 ; et of. We .‘save ^ ^ » 

to do reverence for the excellent woSs 
11. iL 21 ; iii. 1. 

(1) Tire end of an arrow applied ti 
the string. IV. v. Pt i. 7. (2) A name 
V. xvi. 12. 

To fold the bands, t. e. to bring then 
together in the style of ceremony. L 

the phrase, V. iii. 9; xxiv. 5 

To hold. In the phrase 3^ V 
xii. 10. 

To point to. to indicate. IV.yiLpt.i. 7 
= referriug to, as to. IV. x. 8. Jft 
what he aimed at. V. vii. is, ” 



k'-wti 

k‘uci 



M}W 


SOM 



cht 

cliih 


iTin 

/bo 

fa 



po 


In the phrase ;^|^^,ii. ii. 21. 7 
to withdraw. 

To deliver, pve to. 1. 3 : V. xxii. 27, 28. 


To take charge of, to handle, to direct. 
HI. iv. 1 : V. XX. 7—12. 

To bring on. V. xviU. 29. 

To receive ; to be received. IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 7 : V. V. 7. 


To push and overthrow. IV. ii. 7. To 
push forward, advance. V. xx. 20. 


To cover, conceaL IV. vii. Pt. ). 14. 

To calculate. = to study. III. i. Pt. 
ii. 20. |£| the name of the highest 

minister under Yaou and Shun. II. i. 2, 
17: V. XX. 3. 

To bow, — in salutation. V. xxiii. 2, 7, 


(1) To be displayed. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 
II : V.i.Pt. ii.8: xii). 14 : xiv. 22: xxt.6. 
^ to point out, bring to the light. I. 12. 

to declare. V. xxii. 24. (2) 
oneof Ta’s nine provinces. III. i. Pt. 

i. 37. 


Appears in the text in the from 

mm the name of a mountain and 
wild people, in the west. HI. i. Pt. i. 83. 
Loss, damage. H. ii. 2i. 


To strike forcibly, — as the strings in 
playing a lute. H. iv. 9, 


To come, to arrive. IV. x. 4. 


,, To soothe ; to bringto tranquillity. 
» • I. Pt. iii. 4 : iii. 5 : viii. 2 : xiii 10 (foil. 

by ^): XX. 1. ;||E IV. T. Pt. i. 

2- (2) To accord with, be observaut of. 

m T 

To spread abroad; to propagate, 
IV. vii. Pt. ;. 7 : V. ix. 17: xxvii. 
8> 12. Applied to the sowing of seed, in 
which application some read it in the 2d 
tone. H. i. 18 : iv. 1 ; V. vii. 11. = to 

enconrap. V. ix. 1. (2) To be separat- 
ed. in. i. Pt. ii. 7. = transported. V. 

vii. 8. ( 3 ) To reject. V. i. Pt ii. 3 : 
xvui. 22 (4) :fe«nd^^,the 

name of a mountain. HI. i. Pt. i. 1. 4 ; Pt. 
ii. 8. 
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To gtrike. ^ 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, 


>, to extinguish. 


To flog. = the scourge. II. iv. 6. 
To be beuten. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


To choose, to select. V. iv. 20 ; zxvii. 
11, 12, .14. 

To t*p, — as in playing the sounding- 
stone. II. i. 24 : iv. 9, 10. 


3d tone. A trap, V. xxix. 3. 

(1) Docility. II. iii. 3. To tr.iin to 
olnjdience. V. xx. 8. (2) To throw into 
confusion. III. iv. 4. 

I'o steal upon occasion offered, 

V. ix. 16 : xxix. 4. ^ V. 

xxvh. 2. :^^IV.xi.6. 

(.1) To lead by the hand. 

V. xix. 8. (2) To carry. 

personal attendants. xU. 10. 

THE 65th radical. 


name -of a mountain in 
cht the west and of the wild tribes about it. 
chih HI. i. Pt. i. 83. 

THE 66tii radical, J^. 

jlfc (1) To recover. V. xxiv. 10. = to 

take and remove, xxii. 29. (2) =to 
SMw Peep back, to draw ous’s-self up t'roiii 
shou effort. V. xvi. j6. 

It is for the most part identical in 
meaning and use 'nth j^p. (I) A place, 
yu III. i. Pt. i. 75. The place where. V. xiv. 
22, 26 ; et al. (2) That which, that 
■wliereby. IV. ii. 6 : Pt. i. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 5 ; 

Pt. ii. 4, 6 ; et seepissime. n is 
frequent. II. ii. 3: IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. 
xi. 3: et al. In one place we have 

^ ik IV. i. 4, Obs, V. xlii. 19. (3) 
Serves the purpose of the copula. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 14. 

To change, to alter. IV. ii. 6 : V. xii. 
9 : xvii. 2. 7 : xxiii. 2. 


xxiv. 10. (3) the name of 

Yaou. 1. 1. Many comm, read here, 
and explain differently. So with the 
character in the name of one 

of Yaou's ministers. I. 9. 
rpL Government ; the measures and rules 
eXmp government. Pattim. j^, the 
cheng gigpt objects of govt. V. iv. 4, 7. 

j]^, the sun, moon, and five planets ; 
but the meaning is doubtful. II. i. 6. m* 
the various departments of govt. 

V. XX, 3. , parties charged with 

the administration of govt. V. ix. 16. 

is the name of the 19tb Book,' 
Pt. V., where the phrase often occurs. 

to share in the offices 

of govt. xix. 6. 

-LL (1) Therefore. IV. x. 3 ; V. x. 8, 11 : 
RX xvi.8, 9:x.xvii.l0. (2) As a preposition, 
koo eoiiiiiig after its regimen, on account of. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 5 : viii. Pt. i. 2. (3) What 
is purpose<l. II. ii. 12. 

To require, as a charge. V. xi. 3. 

Aeoou 

hsiao 

To settle, to establisli. V. xix. 15. 

"’** V. vii. 5, 11. 7 to consider .ns com- 

pleted. xiii. 19. 

Ak To arrange orderly. II. iii. 1 : V. ix. 9 ; 
'JiX et al. To be arranged. H. i. 2 : ii- 7 ; iv. 
8: HI. i. Pt, i. 7. 8; V. iv. 2, 3; et aL 
Arrangements. II. ii, 7 ® ’ 


To attack. III. ii. 4: V. iii. 8. = to 

punish. IV. ii. 7. = to work ni>un. V. 

xii. 3. 

To let go. to send away. V. iii. 2. = 

to banish. II. i. 12 ; IV. iii. 1 . To dismiss. 
V. i. Pt. iii. 3. (2) To r.oglect, to dis- 
obey . V, ix. 18. the lost heart 


HI. i. Pt. i 83 : et til. Observe. 

V. viii. 13, 27. An ortler, a series. = a 
line. V. vii. x. 4. By degrees. V. xiii. 9. 

= to employ according to qualifica- 
tions. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. 

4^ To teach. II. i. 29 : iii. 5 ; et sayte. AVe 

'^hino 23 ; ^ XV. 14 ; and ^ x. 4. 
Teaching, instructions, lessons. V. xiii. 
13, 16. = erlucation. XX. 8. 

X. 1C. ^ HI. L Pt. ii. 20. 

the duties belonging to the five rela- 
tions of society. II. i. 19: ii. H : V. iii. 
9. ^J, the punisliment in schools. 

H. i. 11. s= influence. III. i. Pt. ii. 23. 

To lie active or ’eiirnest ; to be active 
in ; active. 11. ii. 2 : IV. viii, Pt. iii. 4 : V. 
i«»« ix. 22. 

45/.. To save, to re.scue. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3 : vii. 

tX Pt ii. 13: V. vii. 12. 

keu 

chiu 

An instrument, to give the signal of 
rX .stopping the other instrumeiils of music. 
II. iv. 9. 
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pat 

pal 

7iei 

nieh 


/* 

pi 

M 

/an 

Sftn 

king 


To min; to %io)ate. 11. ii. 20; IV. y. | 
Pt. ii. 3: .xi. 1 ; V. xx. Iti: x.\i. 10. Obs. , 
^ ^ "V- *i. =>=dcstrojers. j 

IV. yii. Pt. i. 12. Ruin. IV. .\i. 8. j 

To fill up. V. x.xi.x. 3. 


luo 

m 

l‘et7i>7i 

clii;io 


To have in repair. V. xxi.x. 2. 


To secure the laces of a shield. V. xxix. 


To ruin. V. xxiv. g. 


i/ih 


teih 

ti 


ft>o 

fu 


shu 


To venture, presume, dare. Pn’i.-nn. 
In one passage, = daringlj , Mgoroiisl)'. . 
IV. vii. Pt. lii. 10. ' 

(1) To disperse. V. iii. 9. (2) A ; 

surname. V. .xn i. 12. j 

1 

Pnnsiiu. To respect, to revere. It is I 
nsed as an active verb, to respect, to .at- i 
tend rcsitectfully to, the action so ilcsci ib- i 
ed being determined by the object v-hUh I 
follows, as ill 

xii. 10, 20. ei s-njie, (comp i 

IV. Y, Pt.iii. 3); eto/; V. xxvii. j 

13; i^jr -Py, V. ix. 8. Very often no ! 
object follows, or only a especially ' 
in the phrases .and ^ 

when the verb — to be reverent. Reve- 
rence, respectfulness. II. iii. 3. Observe 
especially V. xii. 16. It oc- 

curs frequently before other verbs, when 
its force of course is adverbial, = reve- 
rently, respectfully. A', y. 1. 3 : II. i. 19 ; 
iv. 7 : V. xvi. 23. 

Enemies, opponents. V. xvi. 15. 

IV. xi. 2, 7. To oppose, resist. V. 

iii. 9 (foil by ^). To be resisted. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 9. 

(1) To spread, lay out, — as mats. V'. 
xxii. 15, 16, 17, 18. (2) To divide atid 
arrange. Spoken of Yu’s work. III. i. Pt. 

i. 1. So, foil, by and without an 
object. II. ii. 1. (3) To spread abroad ; 
to set forth, to publish. II. i. 19 : ii. 21 : 

IV, iii, 3 : V. iv, 9 ; et soyw. To lay bare 
the heart. IV, vii. Pt. iii. 3: V. xvi. 18 
Ob..f^^, V. «Ui.3:|jj^.V. 

^ . a"*! ^ Jil;, 

II. iii 4. Observe also 

^ - *• ®' “extensively. 

V. vi. 5:IV. iv. 6. ~ = amplifica- 

tion. V. iv. 15, 16. To l)c spread abroad. 
V. xxviii. 1. (4) ^ the name of 
a plain. III. i. Pt i. 4. 

Numbers, oalcuUlions. In the phrase 
M WL- ”• V. iv. 8. 


ioO 

til 

Pen 

lien 


henon 

llMio 


To 1)€ satiated with, to dislike. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 7; V. viii. 4: xx. 21. = to be 

tired of and intermit. V. xiii. 21. 

To go to mill. V. iv. 3. 


To concentrate, collect. V. iv. 9. Ex- 
actions. IV. xi. 7. It is read both in the 
2iid and 3d tones. 

To teach. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5 (foil, by -J^): 
vii ; Pt. iii. 5. 


THE 67th radical. 


X 


ii’du 

>ren 


ck'ih 

m 


(1) Veined, ornamented. V. xxii. 16. 
= ornamented fabrics. III. i. Pt. i. 16. 

= display. V. xiii. 5, 15. (2) Learn- 
ing, acconipIishnienU. xm III. i. 
Pt. ii. 15. ”■ 

occupations of peace. V. iii. 2. Ac- 
complished. I. i; 11. i. 1 : V. xix. 18, 21 : 
xxviii. 3. (3) perhaps the 

name of Yu. II. ii. 1. The honorary title 
of king Wan. It is found patsm iu the 
phrases 

1^- In II. i. 4, 14, however, 

(leiu)ti.*s tJie ancestor of Yaou. In the 
title of V. xxviii., U liJcewUe an hon- 
orary name. 

THE 69th RADICAL, 

Salt land. III. i. Pt. i. 24. 


The name of an officer about Sbun^a 
court. H. i. 21. 

tyetiny 

chiang 


fed 

tso 

sze 

szu 


xin 

hsin 


To cut through. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


Tlii.s, these. V. x. 16: xxi. 6. Making, 
with the preceding subject, an emphatie 
noiiiinatiye. V. vi. 16 : xxx. 2. (2) As a 
conjunction, forthwith, thereon. V. iv. 11, 
13; vi. 14. 

New. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4, 18; Pt. ii. 5, 16 : 
Ft. lii. 6 ; rt stye. To be new or renewed. 
IV. ii. 18. To renovate one’s-self. III. 
iv. 6. Newly, recently. IV. vi. 6: V. vi. 

to make new. V. ix. 

7. Obs. V. vi. 18. 


m)^ 
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ticiin 

tuan 



(Iran 

tuau 


Jang 



jra 

>a 


wu 

m 

she 

sliih 



pang 



maou 


mao 

in 

Uu 

lu 


m 

tsing 

cbing 


To carve ; to do fine work on wood. V. 
xi. 4. 

(1) To determine. V. xxvii. 12. 
a bold decision. V. XX. 17. (2) 
plain and sincere. V. xxx. 6. 

2d tone. To eut oil'; to make an end 
of. IV. vu. Pt. i. 3; Pt. ii. 13. 


m 

ts»h 

t&u 


THE TOrn RADICAL. 



(I) A region, a quarter. Used of the 
eardinal points. V vi. 4. Of the regions 
of the empire. HI. iii. 7 ; V. xviii. 2, 7. 8 ; 

et sape. The phrase pT^ 
quarter!, is everywhere used for the 
empire. myriad regions, 

13 also used in the same way. IV. iii. I', 2, 
3, 8: V. Pt. i. 2. As an adverb, =on 
alt sides, from alt quarters, every « here. 
IV. xi. 2 : V. xi. 3 : xix. 22 ; et aL Ohs. 

V. iii. 3. (2) As a conjunction, 
then, now. II. iv. 8 . IV. iv. 3; xi. 4; V. 
iv. 13. In II. i. 28, is inexpiicahle. 
(3) To disobey. I. 11. (4) and 

^ arc the names of mountains. 
UI. i. Pt. 11. 2, 3. 

In. V. vi. 12; x. 12: xviii. 7 xxii, 11. 


0 

J'A 


An exclamation. Oh! 172 (n. h.J, 11 : 
II. i. 24 : ii. 7 : iv. 10. 


To give ; to display, to he displayed. II. 
iv. 4, 8: IV. vii. Pt. i. 10 : V. xiii. Hi : xvi. 
6: xxi. 1. To give out (act.) V. xxvi. 2. 
= to use, to employ in office. II. iii. 4. 

(1) On every side. IV. v. Pt. i. .5: 
viii. Pt. i. 3; Pt. iii. 7 : V. xiii. 10. (2) 
To be by the side of. =ncar to, immediate- 
ly following. V. iii. I. 

A kind of ensign, formed of ox-tails. 
V. ii. 1. 


(1) Properly a body of 500 men. = 
hosts. II. ii. 21 : V. iii. ‘J. (2) The multi- 
tudes, — spoken of the people. V. xviii. 5- 
19. (3) Numerous officers. We have 

ES “• 2 = >0 i ^ 

xi. 2. (4) strength. V. xxx. 

5. (5) To set forth, display, to. V. xii. 
8. (6) The term used for sacrificing to 
mountains. HI. i. Pt. i. 65, 76 ; Pt. ii. 14. 
(7) The name of a western tribe. V. 
V. 1. 

To signalixe. V. xxiv. 7. 


ja 


m 

cht 

chill 

¥ 

isftou, 

tsao 

fii 

sevn 

Iistin 


han 



chai 


Relatives, — the different branches of a 
family or clan. V. i. Pt. i. 5. So, m 
V. xxvii. 21. the nine 

classes of kindred. I. 2 : II. iii. 1 ; IV. ii. 
8- 

THE 71st RADICAL. 

(I) A particle of past time, denoting 
what is spoken of as done, completed. 

Passim. Observe Win- II. i. 7 ; St 
IV. V. Pt. ii. 3 : alone, IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 1. (2) It very often serves as a 
eoii.Tunction, = wlien ; or leads us to con- 
strue the clause where it occurs in the 
nominative absolute. (3) To be con- 
sumed. V. i. It. i. 6. (4) To exert to 
the utmost. V. x.xiv. 15. 


THE 72d RADICAL. 


(1) The sun. I. 3: II. iv. 4; et al. 
m a , the rising sun. I, 4. ® a. 
the setting sun. I. 6. (2) A day. days. 

Passim, We have ± 0 and 7C 0 

for the first day of the month, 11. i. 4^ 
14 ; Q, to-day, V. xvi. 21, et al . ; 



the day following, V. xxii. 10, 


et al. (observe Q , V. vii. 6) ; 

0^ .midday, V.xv. 10; but the mean- 
ing is dilft. in I. 4. The character is 
also used often adverliialiy. = daily. JC. 
g. II. ii. 11 : IV. ii. 8 ; vi. 6 ; V. .xxi. 3. 
(1) The morning. II. ii. 19 ; IV. v. Pt. 

i 5. PI morning and evening. V. 

xxvi. 2. (2) The name of the duke of 
Chow. V. vi. 5, 6 ; xii. 14 ; et al. 

Good, excellent. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 12. 


Early, prematurely. V. xii. 17. 


A dcc.ade of days. I. 8 : 11. ii. 21 : III. 
iii. 1 : V. ix. 12. 


Drought. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 

Vast, wide. ^ is the appearance 
of the firmament in summer. I. 3. 

is the appearance of the firma- 
ment in autumn. The phrase is gener- 
ally taken as = the pitying heavens. II. 
ii. 20 : V. xiv. 2. 

'llie sun declining to the west, the 
afternoon. V. xv. 10. 
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Afterwards. II. U. 18. Futurity. IV. 
li. %. 


^ , admirable 


mtiiy 
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R 

ku'an 
kuen 

^ Good, admirnble. 
chting words. II. ii. 21 • ill. 1 : iv. i. To be pros 
perous or lloiiiishing. IV. ii. 7 : V. iv. 13. 

Passim, (1) To be clear, brighr ; and 
metaphorically, to be intelligent. Clear, 
brilli.-iiit; intelligent. I. 1, 9: 11. i. 1 ; ii. 

1 1 : V. xxTi. 2 ; ft seept. Clearness. — 
spoken of seeing. IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 ; V. iv. 

6 ; tt nl Intelligence. V. vii. 3. 9. 

spiritnid intelligences. V. xxi. 3. 
= pure. V. xiii. 25. In the sen.se of in- 
telligent it is often associated with 
It is doubled to heighten the idea. V. 
xxvii. 6, 10: III. iii, 8 ', but mm in 
1. 12 is different. (2) To illustrate ; to 
nuke illustrious; to enlighten: to be 
enlightened; to be illu.strious. V. xx. M: 
xxiii. 5: xxvii. 7: xxviii. 2: .vvi. 20; et 
scrpt. To understand clearly. V. xxii. 7 ; 
*! aL To study. V. xiii. 13. To adjust 
clearly. II. iv. 4. To distinguish. II. iv. 
7|efa/. Ohs. ir. i. 15. 27: III. iii. 5. 

To be dark ; dark, used metaphorically, 
morally dark, blinded. V. iv. 37: xviii. 
4: «t al. To be bewildered. II. iv. 1. 

dark as to virtue, — blindly 
vicious, IV. it. 2. Blindly. V. xxii. 6 ; tl 
at. 

To change, (both act. and neuter). IV. 
Til, Pt. ii. 15: V. iv. 36, 37; vii. 13. x. 

11 : x.xx. 5. to perpetuate seed. 

IV. vii. Pt. li. 16. , changes of 

the winter. I, 7. 

3d tone. What it easy ; agreeable. V. 
XXV. 5, To be easy. ^ easily preserved. 

V. xvi. 4. To take easily, make little 
account of. V. v. 3. 

Pormerly. IV. viii.Pt.iii. 10 : V. vi. 18 ; 
e(K*p«. V.iv.3; X.9: xvi. 7, 

^ U.XX.2. As a 

noun, ZA V. XV. 3. 

A star, the stars, 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 : II. iv. 
4 : V. iv. 8, 38. 

Spring. I. 4 : V. xxv. 2. In the spring. 

III. iv. 3 : V. i. Pt. i, 1. 

(1) Dark, sombre. ^ the 

•ombre valley. I. 6. ^ the early 
dawn, between the dark and light. IV. 
V. Pt. i. 5 : V. ii. 1 : iii. 8. The wilfijliy 
dark or blind. IV. ji. 7. (2) 

•c deeply. V. xxx. 6. ' 

(1) Used for blindly. V.»li, 6. 

(2) Used for to be itrong, energetic, 

IV. vii Pt. i. 11. 


IXDEX 111 


f 

gih 

y* 


€ 

k 

tah 

bti 


sing 

hung 


ck'un 


i. 


To diaplay ; to make illustrious or 
glorious. IV. ii. 8. iv. 3: V. ui. 7' v. .3 
cAaott al Xo be illustrions. V. xxiii. 5 To 

ch-ao enlighten. \'. xiii 24 : XVI. 14. Biighily. 

J. 2 : II. IV. 2 ; IV. in 4. 
a (I) This, these. V. iv.26: xix. 3. = 

^ on this. III. i. Pt. i. 16. ^ thus. 
V. XXI. 2. = really. V. xxx. 6, 7. f2) 

To be. II. iv. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. 70 : iii. 5 V. 
ii. 6 : e< at. This is tlie most common 
use of the term, and it is generally foll- 
owed by a verb, which may be construed 
as in the participial mood. 

The name of a star. I. 7. 


stte 

shih 


moou 

raao 

m 

Vtth 

ni 

m 

ae 

ni 

H# 

she 

fhih 


chom 

choa 

# 

sJiin 

ch'en 


To he near to, familiar with. V. i. Pt. 

: xxvi. 7 (foil, by ^). 
icr faniiliara, favourites. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5. 

la)W. 2d tone. The shrine appropriate 
to the spirit-tablet of a father. IV. ix. 5. 

Passim, (1) A time, the time; the 
seasons, a season or period of three 
months. I. 3. 8, 9; 11. i. 8, 16: IV. v. Pt. 
It. 6: vii. Pt. ii. 3 : viii. Pt. ii. 6; V. i. Pt. 
i. 1 1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : ix. 12 ; «/ satpt. Always. 

IV. v. Pt. iii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 4; tf al. 
Then. II. iv. 7: V. ix. 9; ft nl. Season- 
able ; seasonablencss ; seasonably. II. i. z : 

V. iv. 32, 34, 87 ; et at. g S#’ hence* 

forth. V. xii. 14; xiii. 23: xv. 7: ef al- 
To lime, to regulate the seasons with a 
view to— . V. XX. 12. (2) Used as a 
synonym of this, these ; to be. The 
fre<}nency of this usage is characteristic 
of the Shoo. I. 12: JI. i. 17. 18; ni.iv.4: 
IV. ill. 9 ; iv. 7 ; V. xxii. 7 : xxiv. 11, 14 ; 
ix. 4, 11, 13: xiv. 22, 25; tt sape. 
alone, and [}^, thus. I. 2 : Il.iii. 2' 
IV. vi. 6 : V. xiii. 1 7 ; et sttpt. What is 
right II. iv. 6. Obs. It#. = 

iv. 11; V. xiv. 10, l% -,etaL 

Day, by day. 11. iv. 8. 


Tlie morning. =to announce the 
morning, to crow. V. ii. 5. 


Wisdom ; the wise. IV. ii. 2 ; V. xii. JO. 


rhr 

chih 

m 

hra 

hsU 


shoo 

shu 


Leisure. V. x. 10 : xiii. 18. 
XV. 10. 


, to give one’s-idf leisure, 
to wait and fmbear. 

V. xviii. 17. 

To be hot, summer beat. V. xxv. 6. 
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m 



ttan 

chan 


Sunshine. V. it. 32, 34. the 

Talley of sunshine, — a place in the ex- 
treme east of Yaou’s empire, probably m 
Corea. I. 4. 

To be violent. V. ix. IS : xix. 5. 

A brief time, for a brief time. IV. vii. 
Ft. it 16. 



paou 

pao 



m 


Violence, oppression. V i. Pt. i. 5 ; Pt. 
it 5 : ii. 6. Oppressors. V. xx. 11. So, 

3, 6. Oppressive to one’s-self, wantonly 
indifferent to virtue. IV. ii. 9. To op- 
press, be injurious to. V. iii. 6. 

(I) A eonjuncliun. And. I. 8 : 11. i. 
17. 21 : in. i. Put 35: IV. iv. 2 : vi. 3 : 
V. iii. 4 ; et strpr.. With, along with. 11. 
iv. 1 : IV. Til. Pt ii. 12 : V. xv. 5 ; et a/. 
Observe. V. xxiii. 6. (2) To be 

come to, the uttermost ends of. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 23. does not occur in the 

Four Books. 

To calculate. 1. 3. the calen- 

daric calculations. V. iv. 8 . AZM 
m <=:the determinate appointment of 
Heaven. II. ii. 14. 

To make vacant. II. iii. 5. 


t-waiig 

k*uang 


B 

ra 

yiieh 



ekoo 

ahu 



tt 

t1 


THE 73o RADICAL, 

To speak, to say, saying. Passim. Com • 
ntonly the nomiiiutive is expressed. It is 
used in 8olilo<|uy, and -c, to say to one s- 
aelf. E. y. V. XX. viii. 2. It is sometimes 
passive, and =: to be called, to be ; may 
be said to be, may be pionounced. E. g. 

V. iv. Passim : xxx. 7 ; 8. Next to * 

Q if probably the character of moat 
frequent occurrence in the Shoo. 

To be bent or crooked. V. iv. 5. 


Why ; how. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 ; Pt. ii. 4, 
6, 11, 12 ; Pt. iii. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 7 : «/ wpe. 

= when. IV. i. 3. = whither. Hi. 

iii. 9. 

A writing, written document. IV. t. Pt. 
i. 2 ; Pt. u. 2: viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. vi. 16, 18 : 
xxii. 23. Written specifications. V. xii. 
6. A record, a book of record. II. iv. 6 : 
V. xxvii. 20. Written oracular responses. 
V. vi. 9. 

a great jp'andson, but used 
= descendant. V. iii. 6. 

(1) To disregard..V. t. 8: vii. 9: viii. 
6: ix. 24. (2) To intermit. V. xiii. 21. 
=“ to fall of. xii. 23. (3) To supersede. 
V. xli. 15. 


hui 


(1) To assemble (both act. and nen- 
, . ter). II. li. 20: V. i. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. ii. I : 
hwyg iii.8:ix. I. To meet with. V. iv. 14, To 
meet. Spoken of waters. III. i. Pt. ii. 9, 

10. 11, 12, 13. Observe j^. 111. i. 
Pt. i. 15 ; Pt. ii. 14. To unite. V. xxviii. 
3. (2) Used for to depict. II. iv. 4. 


M 

yireh 

W 

JftW 

yu 

yew 

yu 


m 


p*ang 

p'eog 



THE 74tb radical. 

The moon. I. 3 : II. iv. 4 . V. i. Pt. iii. 
5. A month, months. Passim. 


Lower. 3d tone. And. 1.8: II. i. 8, 10, 
13, 16. 26; et tape. It is always used in 
enumeration of numbers, and follows 

(1) The impersonal substantive verb, 
— there is, there was, there will be. I, II. 
12 : et passim. (2) To have, to possess. 
A\so passim. It is often auxiliary merely 
to the verb that follows. The student 

must observe that before the names 
of principalities, dyii.ssties, = the holder 
or holders, the sovereign or sovereigns, 
of such. E. g. II. ii. 20, 2 1 : in. 2. 5. 7 : IV. 
viii. Pt. ill. 10; V. i.Pt. ii.4. The name 
of the principality may be followed by 

as in III. ii. 8. ^ nmst be con- 
strued in the same way before iiiany 
other nouns. E.g. IV. ii. 9 : V. Pt. iii. I : 
The term must' often be construed at if 
it were preceded by a E. y. II. ii. 
17 : iv.4: IV. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii.5. Observe 
particularly the phrase ^jj^, which 
may generally be thus resolved. III. iv. 
2, 5 : IV. i. 2, 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 10 ; tt a!. So, 
^ ^.II. ii. 12. It is difficult, how- 
ever, sometimes to account for the . 
E. g. III. iii. I : V. iii. 8 ; xii. 13. To be 
conscious of having, to liave boastingly. 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7 \ et oL X # 
nine provinces. IV. vi. 2. 

To form selfish frieiidsliips or associa- 
tions. II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3. iv. 10: 
xiii. 9. 


(1) To wear; dress. — robes, garments. 
II. iv. 4, 7: HI. i. Ft. i. 10. 44: IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 1 : V. xxii. 2 • xxiv. 10 : ef al. (2) 
A great variety of meanings maj here be 
classed together. To undergo. V. xxv. 
1. To serve; service; business; to per- 
form duties. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3 ; V. i. Pt. i. 
5: lx. 16: xu. 14, 18, 19: xiv. 22 : xxv. 3: 
etal. = to enjoy, especially with -1^, 
JV. vi. 6: V. ix. 23: xii. 10, 17;«f uA; 
but ^ in V. viii. 4, and perhaps 
some other places, is different. ■= of- 
fices. V. xviii. 28 : xxviii. 2 ; x. 13 (n. b.). 
To work on the fields. IV. vii. Pt. i. 9, 
4j, to esrry out one's words. 
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m 

jex 


IV. viil. Pt. ii. 12. (,3) To submit. II. 

i. 12, IK : I V. V. !>t. ii. : V. iii. K : *-t «/. 
To imHluce siilimi.S'ioii. V. xxvii, 1.5; 
To subject auiuiuU to the yoke. V. iii. 2. 

Tobesubjocted to.V.xxvii. 19. (4) ^ 
to cherish and think of. V. ix. 12. ■ 

(5) A tenure or domain, domains. II iv. 

» (£. '*■ 

« o/. ) 

'I'he moon re-apitcarins- The .“Id day 
of the month. V. .xii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 


5fe 

mo 

ino 


(1) Final, last. V. xxii. 24. Finally. 
,\ii. 24. (2) Ever, always. V. xiv. 17. 

(.'1) Trivial, insignificant. V. xxii. 2.5. 

The root. III. iii. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 


(1) Rc<l. Spoken of the manes and 
tails of h(>rscs. V. xxiii. 1. (2) T'he 

mime of an officer about the court of 
.Slum. II. i.22. The name of Yaou s son. 


I 




luH 


cli'ia 


(I) The first day of the moon. 11. ii. 

19; III. tv. 4 : IV. V. Pt. ii. 1. (2) The 
north ; northern ; northwards. I. 7 ; II. 1. i 
8; III. i. Pt. ii. 23; V. i. Pt. ii. 1 ; xiii. .3. i 
Hie changes of the winter. I. 7. \ 

I, me, my, we, our. Piiisim. Tliecliar- . ^. 1 ,.^ 
acter is used most frequently by the cm- i i 
perors in speaking of tlieinselves, but with ' 

•h'en 110 spei ial emphasis, being constantly ill- i 
terchangedwith , andotlierterms. | 

It is used also by ministers in speaking J 
of themselves. A’, y. II. ii. 10, 20; iii. 8: | 

III. i. Pt. ii. 17 ; V. xiii. 1. 13. 22, 24, 28 ; j 
rl nl. It had not yet become the imperial 
We. 


I, 9;II. iv. 8. 
mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 
Rotten. 111. iii. 5. 


the name of .a 


inih 

wu 


(1) To be full moon, the IStli d;iy of 
the month. V. xH. E (2) The name of 
a sacrifice offered by ilic emperor to the 
niouniaitis and rivers. II. i. 6. 8; V. iii. 3. 

Morning, in the morning. V. i. Pt. i. 
3; ii. 1: iii. 1 : xii. 1, 2, 4, 6: xiii. 3: xv. 
10: xxiv. 1. , morning and even- 

ing. IV. viii. Pt. i. 5 : V. x. 2. 

To appear at court or before the emper- 
or. II. i. 9: V. X.K. 14. Spoken of tlie 
th'aou waters of the H.-in and Keang hurrying 
*h‘ao to the Sea, III. i. Pt. i. 47. 


Vang 

chaou. 

chao 


A round year of 366 days. I. 8. 


ke 

chi 

m 

he 

ch*i 


fs'oe 

ts'ai 

chung 

It 

too 

tu 

« 

tuny 


A wooden pestle, pestles. V . iii. 8. 

A tree without branches, = a want of 
prosperity. V. xxx. 8. 

(1) Materials of wootl. V. xxii. 13. 
Timber. V. xi. 4. (2) /. y. abili- 
ties. V.vi. 6. = men of ability. IV. vi. 7. 

To Itold or grasp. V. ii. I. 

To shut or fill up, V. xxix. 3. 


(1) To expect, to anticipate. 

unexpected, uuperceived. V. xx. f8. V itli 
a view to. II. ii. If. (2) A hundred 

years old, mm between ninety and 

a hundred. 11. ii. 11. 


(1) The east. V. xxii. 6. In the east. 
V, xi. 14. F'listwards, on the oast. 11. i. 8 ; 
III. i. Pt. ii. 7—13, 23: IV. ii. 6; V. iii. 
7 ; vii. 1.5. Kasteru. V. viii. 3 : ix. 1, 4 ; 
et .^ippe. the liihours, of tho 

spring. I. 4. (2) |^, the name of 

a mountain. HI. i. Pt. ii. 9. a 

tract of country. 111. i. Pt. i. 32. 


THE 75th RADICAL. 




muh 

mu 


'we 

wei 


n 

The name of a tree. HI. i. Pt. i. .52. 

cit'tm 




The pine tree. III. i. Pt. i. 26. 





(1) To disperse 

, to be separated. I. 4 : 

T/l 

Htih 

IV. vii. Pt. iii 5. 

(2) 

bsi 

are names of 

mountains. HI. i. Pt. 


i. 83 ; Pt. ii. 1. 



M 

(1) A tree, trees. II. i. 22; III. i. Pt. I U„ 
i. 17, 33, 42 : IV. iii o-,etal. = timber, i -UU 
III. i. Pt. i. 44. =woods. Il.iv. 1 : HI. | TX 
i. Pt. i. 1. (2) Wood, one of the ele- 
ments. V. iv. 5. One of the six magazines 
.of nature. II. ii. 7. Wood, gcneriilly. I V. 
viii. Pt, i. 11. Wooden -toiigucd. HI. 
iv. 3. 

(1) Not yet ; not, but the force of the 


y«< can generally be detected. II. iii. 8 : 
IV. iii. 3 ; el tape. Has sometimes to be 

translated by — there never was Ilf 

iii. 6: V. ix. 13, 14. (2) The eighth of 
the calcndaric stem-characters. V. iii. 3 ; 
xii. 1. 


met 

kiio 


HP 

16 

pt/i 

pai 


(1) A forest, V, iii. 8. (2) 
the name of a tract of country. V. iii. 2. 
One by one. II. ii. 18. 

Bold, determined. V. i. Pt. 

17. 

Hemp. HI. i. Pt. 1. 26, 60. 

(1) Tile cypress tree. HI. i. Pt. i. 52. 
(2) >|i|^,the name of a hill. III. i. 

rt.ii. 2, 11. 
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Such an one. V. vi. 5. 


inokn 

moil 


yn 

jan 

jom 

jf)U 

c/l 'OO 
ch‘u 

# 

»/^ w 
'yn 


ck*(te 

rliMi 

u 

*lnth 

chu 


Utk 

li 

kuo 

i'ih 

ko 


I'cctou 
t lao 


To be <lycd or stained witli. III. iv. 6. 


To be gentle ''■itli, to show kindness . ch*i 
to ; mild : mildness. li . i. 16 . iii. 'J * V, iv. | 

17; XV. 10: xxii. 8: xxiv. 12; xxviii. 4. 

Jfj^ the name of a liill. III. i. Tt. i 

ii. 1, 7. 

The pumniclo fiuit. HI. i. Pt. i. 44. : 

I ^ 

To offer a burnt-offering to Heaven. . 

II. i. 8 ; Y. iii. 3. ; 

; dm 

A musical instrument, a kin-I of rattle, '.I'J 
piviim notice to the iiistruiiicuts ol'a Laud 
to strike up. H. iv. 9. ; c/u/i 

To be majestic and dignified. H. i. 24 ; ; 

iii. 3. In many editions of tlie Shoo. | kuo 

appc.iri in II. ii. 21, instead of 
to l>e fearful. 


? the cedar tree. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


m 

chinff 

cheng 


m 

t'aou 

t‘no 


kei 

chieh 

M 

Vuag 


Sang 

u 

hwan 

buan 

m 

feang 

lian'g 

n 

inei 

# 

tsjie 

tszu 


I 

(1) To come or go to, — used both of 
place and conduct. I. 8; II. i. 2, .3, 14; ii. i 
it, 21 : iv. 9 ; IV. i. 1 ; vii. Pt. i. 6 : V. v. ; 
8: xjtvi. fi. To reach to. 1. 1 ; IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 10: V. vii. 1 ; xvi. Iti. To make j 
to reiicli to. V. .xvi. 7. (2) To correct ; 
correction. IV. ix. 2: V. xii. 11 : xiv. 5 ; 
xviii. 4 : xxvi. 3. To be corrected, be- | 
come reformed. Il.^iv. 6. (3) Most ex- 
cellent ; intelligent*. IV. X. 2: V. xxvii. 13. 

sec;iijc. 

The name of the tyrant, the last em- 
peror of the Hea dynasty. IV. ii. 1 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 4, 5 : xix. 3. 

(1) The dryandra, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 
(2) see ^ji^. The name of the 

place where T'ang’s grave was. IV, v. 
Pt. i. 9, 10, 

The mulberiy tree. Used as an adj., 
HI. i. Pt. i. 16. 


t.ie# 

chieh 

m 

/eh 

keth 

chi 


(1) The name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
(2) a martial bearing. V . 

ii. 9. (3) A name. V. xxii. 11. 

(1) The name of a hill. III. i. Pt. i. 4. 
(2) >1^, one of Yu's nine provinces. 

HI. i. rt. i. 62. 

Plums or prunes. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 

The name of a tree, the woofi of which 
was much used by the cabinet-maker 
and the carver. V. xi. 4. 


yan 


I kiiug 
! jnng 


! '’erfy 


kntu 

k<'u 


t/oh 

VO 


(1) Orderly divisions, IV. vii. Pt. i. 
9. (2; High, tall. m. i. Pt. i. 17. (3) 

PJ^ 1*^, the name of a palace of Kefi. 
IV iv. 2. 

(1) To throw away, to abandon. II. ii. 
20: 111. li. 3: iv. 4; IV, in, Pt. ii. 13: 
viii. Pt. ill. 2 ; X. 8 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 
3: ii. 6: vii. 11 : xvii. 18. To put away, 
—spoken of one's faults. V. ix. 9. (2) 

1 he name of Shun's minister of Agricul- 
ture, the ancestor of the House of Chow. 
II. i. 18. 

To assist, help. V. vii. 10, 13 : ix. 6 ; x. 
8, 9: xiii. 13, 17: .xvi. 2, 21 : xxvii. 6, 10. 


to be ill confusion, disorderly, 

V. xxvii. 4. 


To castrate, castration. V. xxvii. 3. 


To pl.acc, to set up. V. vi. 4. 

The name of a tree, the wood of which 
was used for making arrows, ill. i. 1 t. i. 
52. 

The |>osts of the framework used in 
rearing walls of eaith and lime pounded 

together. 

Oars. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 


(1) A patrimony, possessions. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 4 ; V. XX 17. (2; to be 

fearful. H. iii. !>. 

(1) A support and pattern. V. xvi. 18. 
(2) That which is extreme. Applied 
to the idea of perfection or the highest 
excellence. V, iv. 4. 9, 10, II, 14, 15, 16. 

Applied to the extremity of misery, 


V. iv. 4, 40. 


Applied to punish- 


ments. V. xxvii. 22. Extreme. 

xxvii. 21. To be extremely affected by ; 
to be extremely for. V. xxvii. 20: vii. 15. 
Pully ; to tlie utmost. V. iv. 33 : ix. 8. A 
place of rest. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5. 

(1) Tlie name of a tree whose wood 
was used for bows. III. i. Pt. i. 52. (2) 
The planks used for the sides of building 

frames. See 

Glory, flourishing condition. V. xxi. 

8 . 


A high terrace with buildings on it. V. 
i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cover over, to construct tlie roof. 
V. vii, 11. , 


Music. H. i. 24. 
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Pleasure. II. ii. 6: V. xv. 7. 13. 


THE 77th radical. It 


To fashion rudely in wood. V. xt 4 . 


To plant, to set up. IV. xUi. Pt. it. 2 : 
Tpl V. i. Ft. iti. 4 : xxiii. 6 : xxiv. 7. 
shoo 

Shu 

a place where the tyrant 
hiaoH Show had collected great stores of grain, 
ciriao V. iii. 9. 

Small oranges. III. i. Pt. i. 44. 


A spring, the centre of motion in any 
ly “f iinpleineiit. IV. r. Pt. i. 7. 

chi 

^ To regulate, JV. iv. 5. 

I*« 

chien 

-A sort of Willi mountain mulbenw tree. 
HI. i. Pt. i. 26. 

yen 

^ Sliooto from a felled tree. IV. vii. Pt. 
nieh 

u weight of a steelyard, » the 

oalanoe of ciretiinstanecs. V, xxrii. 16. 
ch^an^^^ »‘ower.V.i.Pt.ii.3. * “ 


the 7Ctu radical. 

V- iv. 4 : xxii. 20 
(i) A poslt^oI^ a post. 111. iv. 4 To 
halt, to take up a jxisition. V. i. pt, ij. 
I. (3) To suit, to accord with. V. ix," 

Js5« 

To ii-isli, to desire. H. iv. 4. (!• x 4 - V i 

’’I'.'' ■■ D<?sire.s 

ii good or bed seiisi^. f J. ji. « 13 . jv 

ii. 2; V. Pt. ii. 3. = dissoluteness. Il’ 

111 . 5. 

To respect, to be reverent. 1. i II lo. 
ILi. II 23, 26: V. viii.I: 
aajje. lleverently. IH. iv. 5 ; jy. viii.Pt. 

iii. 7. Obs. to accord reverently 

ii- 3: V. .txir. IS. 
^ W Jt’ '•e^erently determine your 
end. IV. v. I't. i. 7. Sovereignly. V. xix. 

To accept or enjoy a sacriBcial offer- 
ing. V. Till. 3. 

To sing, singing. II. i. 24 : IV iv 7 A 
song, songs. II. ii. 7: iv. 1 1 ; m. jlj 3 

To rejoice. Y. xiii. 21. 


iL fl) To stop, to halt. II. iv.9: V.ii. 7, 
-IL 8. To make to stop, make an end of. 
V.xxi. 9, (2) = dwellings. V. xiv. 23. 
One's resting place, the end or aim. II. 

iv. 2; IV. V. Pt. i. 7. 

■JP (1) To correct, adjust, regulate; to 
be correct, exact ; correctness. 1. 6, 7 : II. 

ii. 7: HI. i. Pt. ii. l.l: IV. ii. 2: vii. Pt. 
Cheng iii. 1 . V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : iv. 13, 14, 17 : xiii. 

3: XV, 11, 12, IS: xxvi. 6: xxvii. 20 ; ef 
ni. s= to punish ; pniiisliments; a riglil- 
iiig. II. ii. II : IV. i. 2 ; ix.4. = correct 

men. V. xviii. 22. (2) It is used of 
mini.stcrs generally. V. xix. 18; xxviii. 1. 
Ami of particular ministers ; we liave 

iE> : jE A’ 

t~F ' *• 2; 7F ’ ***■*• ^ 

X. 4, 7 : xviii. 25. JE- 

iii. 8, = tile former premier, but in V. 

^ XXV. 7, the sanie phrase = your correct 

lather. (3) Tlie month or montlis with 
winch the year commenced in difft. dyn- 
asties. HI. ii. 3: IV. Vi. 3. The first 
month of tlie year. IL i. 4, 14 : ii. 19. 
iffs Tins, these. lU. iU. 6, 7 : V. xv. IS, 18 : 
“■L' xix. 15. 
fs'ze 
tz‘& 

A pace, a step. V. ii. 7. To traxel. V 
iii. I : xii. 1 -. xxiv. 1. 

poo 

pu 

(Il To be martial ; prowess. IV. It. 
^ 3: V. i. I't. ii. 8; Pt. iii. 6. *= awe- 

in.spiring. II. ii. 4. Warlike measures or 
ways. HI, j. pt. ii. 20 : V. iii. 2, 3. (2; 
Hie postliumous title of tlie first king of 
the Cliow dynasty. V. vii. 6. 

V. vi. 12, 16 ; e( strpe. nic combination 
of this title and that of bis father — 

is very frequent. (3) ^ 
v'* emperors of the Shaiig dynasty. 

^ A year, a round year. I. i. 8 : II. i. 8 : IH. 
w 1V.3; IV. viii. Pt. i. 6: V. iv. 8, 35— 37 : 

sui ^i- ^3- , to offer the annual 

winter s.acrifice. V. xui. 29; but the 
meaning is doubtful. 

(1) To pass through. V. xvi. 8 : xxiv. 
/.rt 3- Obs. ^ ^ &c., V. xii. 

II, 19, 22. to pass through and 

carry out. V. xvi. 4. ^ t liarbonr- 
ers of criminals. V. xi. 2. = destinies, 

« if it were^l^, V. vii. 1. (2) 

^ly- repeaiediy. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. (3) 
Pj, the name of a mountain near 
winch Shun once lived. II. ii. ">) 

M '-3: IV. iii. 1: V. 

kwei \ 3- 11 : XX. 1. = to 

*t**®i mem 'rv'”'-'’ '''° vstire; retire- 
ment. IV. VI. 1. ,^2) To turn to. Ul. iii. 
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n 

sze 

izG 


M 

t.ioo 

tm 

pA 


yang 



fetn 

t'icn 


t(U 

Vtd 


stun 

I18UU 

*hoo 

■lia 




ts'ua 




ts'een 

ciuen 


shoo 

sha 

ss 

yin 


9 : IV. Ti. 4 : V. iv. U : xvii. 4. 
dependence end resort. V. ti. 7. 

THE 78ih radical. 

To die ; death. TI. i. 28 : IV. rii. Pt. ii. 
13 : V. i.x. 1 5 ; X. 1 1 : xxvii. 20. Observe 

^ *• 
16 : V. iv. 3. — — one dead animal. 

IT. i. 8. the dead dark disk, •— 

new moon. V. iii. 1. 

1^ •=• to decease. II. i. 13. 


Evils, miseries. IV. iv. 8. 






sfia 

To cut 

; off; to cast of. IT. i. 

. 25 : iv. 8 : 

bha 

V. i.x. 22, 

23: xviii. 6 

: xxviii. ^ 

!. We find 


it with other verbs 

■mm 

V. xiv. 21 ; 


xviii. 11 

■ mm 

V. i. Pt. 

iii. 4: ^ 

is 

5^.v. 


vii. Pt. ii. 

c 


10. To be cut oil. V. x.xiv. 8. 

(1) Penlotis. V. XXX. 7. (2) A par- 
ticle, ^ 1 apprehend, it seems to be that. 
V. xxii. 7. 


To desire, to seek for. IV. iv. 7. 


To mark off, show to be different. V. 
xxiv. 7. 


To plant, to eultivate. V. xxvii. 8. (2) 
To revive and prosper. IV. x. 5. To 
make to piosper. IV. ii. U. (3) To ac- 
cumulate. IV. ii. 5. 

To injure, to oppress. V. i. 

Pt. i. 5. the cruel oppressor. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

(I) To keep prisoner to death. II. i. 
12: V. iv. 3. (2> To destroy. IV. i. I. 
We have in V. ix. 21, .and xviii. 

23. = to punish and destroy, or perhaps 
only = to punisli severely. 

To destroy, to exterminate. V. ix. 4. 


# 

moo 

niu 

# 

moo 

DIU 


mti 

tuh 

ta 


To destroy utterly. III. ir. 6: V. i. Pi* 
iii. 4. 

THE 79th radical. 


pe 

P' 

pt 


The name of an officer about the court 
of SIiuu. II. i. 21. 


(1) To determine exactly, to regulate ; 
to be regulated. 1. 4. 6: III. i. Pt. i. 48. 
(2) Affluent, abundant, = to be well 



pe 

P* 


with. V. xxvii. 8. (2) The name of the 
capital to which Pwan kSng removed the 
govt, of the Shang dynasty. 1\’. vii. Pt. 
1. 1. From the time of this removal, tire 
dynasty was called dtlier Yin or Shang, 
and in Pt. V. the character occurs every- 
wliere in this application. After the rise 
of the Cliow dyn., however, in Bks. vii. 
— xxiv., we are to understand very often 
by the term, not the dynasty, as over the 
empire, but the imperial domain of it, or 
even, more restrictedly, that portion of 
the domain which was for a time pos- 
sessed by Woo-kang, the son of Show, 
On the phrase ^ the sovereign of 
Yin, the House of Yin, V. xii. 11 : xviii. 
13 ; et af.f see . 

To kill, to put to death ; the penalty 
of death. II. ii. 12 : HI. iv. 4 ; V.ix. 8, 10, 

13, 15, 17 ; el scepe. ^ V.i.Pt. 

iii 3 : xyvii. 3. , to be class* 

ed with those who should be put to death. 
V. X. 16. 

To be bold and resolute ; boldness. U. 
iii. 3. ^ 1^, V. i. Pt. Ui. 4. 


THE 80th RADICAL. #• 

Do not. II. ii. 18. 

A mother. I. 12 : III. iii. 3. 
parents. II. ii. 21: V. x. 6: xv.3. The 
emperor is spoken of as the parent of tlic 
people, V. iv. 16; and Heaven and Earth 
as the parent of all things, V. i. Ft. i. 3. 

Every. III. iv. 3. 

Poison, venom. , wormwood 

■nd poison, IV. xii. 3. Painful smart. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. Painful. IV. 
vii.Pl.i. II. Painful or poisonous injury. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 4. To poison, V. i. i’t. iii. 3. 
In anger, in Irate. IV. xi. 

THE SlST RADICAL. 

(1) To compare, V. xxvii. 18. (2) 

a relative of the tyrant Show, 

put to death by him. V. iii. 9. 

3d tone. ( 1) To be— keep— near to. IV . 

iv. 6: V. xii. 15: xiv. 21. So, 
to cultivate inliuiacies with. V. i- Pt. ii- 
= selfish confederations. 

V. iv. 10. To agree. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 
So, Vii. Pt. ii. 12. To join (act.). V. ii. 4. 

(1) To attend carefully to. V. xii. 14 : 
xiii 16. (2) To admonish ; admoni- 

tions. V. X. 2. 13, 17: xiii.2r.: .xxiv.3. 
(3) To distress ; to be distressed. V. vii. 
8 , 10 . 
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ft 

pe 

pi 


% 

maou 

luao 



teen 

hsien 


juag 


she 

flbth 


K 
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To assist, help. V. viii. 4. 


THE 82d RADICAL. 

(1) The hair. — of animaU. III. i. Pl- 
i. 44, .'■>2. Applied also to the down and 
feathers of bin Is. I. 6, 7. (2; The name 
of a prineipjlitv. The duke of Jl.ion 
was a high inimster in the time of king j 
Citing of the Chow dynasty. V. xxii. 3 ! 
(3) A name. V. xxii. 1 1. I 

To be sleek or glossy. ^ I. 6. i 
To be downy. To be full of feathers. 

II I- 7-' 

THE 33i) RADICAL. ^ i 

It follows tile names of prinripalities ! 
and dynasties, denoting the rulers or so- 
vereigns of them, and is used as we -soiiie- I 
times use the in English,— 77, « O'Dono- ' 

ghue, &c. ati officer of the Chow 

dynasty, the master of the imperial 
warders. V. ii.*2 : xxii. 3. 

sceni» 

to = all the ^ , the heads of departments. 
V. vii. 6. 

The people. Passim. It is used also 
as we use people, without reference to 
rank, = men generally ; £.g. V. xxx.2. Of 

phrases we have ^ all the people, 
or the black-haired people, 1.2: II. i. 18; 

ii. 2 : V. XXX. 6, T ; c( «/. ; yj> the 
inferior people. V. xi. 2 ; xxv. 4 ; et sape; 

also meaning the inferior peo- 
ple. V. xxi. 4 : xxv. 5 : xxvi. 2 ; et ser/^; 
though sometimes seems to be op- 
posed simply to Heaven above, and the 
phrase = mankind, as in V. iv. 2 : and 
in 1. 11, and II. iv. 2, we may perhaps say 

that means the people living in 

low places ; 

aimply=the people, 
V. V. 10: xxiv, 13; the masses 

or multitudes of the people, V. iv. 9 1$, 

26—30, et scepe ; so, V. ii). 6 ; 

4^® myriads of the people, and 

^Is R’ “"'•j®"*. HI. iii. 6: IV. iv. 
3: vii. Ft. ii. 12; V. xv. 12; et serpe ■ 
EHR- the four classes of the people, 
scholars or officers, fanners, mechanics, 
and merchants, V. xx. 12 ; -KR. men 
of eminent ability, heroic men, V. xiv. 
6 ; x.i. 20 ^ *i,e men. V. 
23 ^ 15 spoken with refetence 


shwuy 

shui 


y<>»y 


to the emperors of former dynasties, V. 
xii. 11, and in p. 10, m is used 
with ref. to the last emiicror of the 
Sliang dynasty. 

THE g5TH RADICAL, 

Water, waters. II. iv. 8: HI- i. Pt. ii. 
8 ; IV. xi. 2 ; et at. One of the elements. 
V. iv. 5. One of the six magazines of 

nature. II. ii. 7. the inundation. 

I. 11 : II. iv. 1 ; V. iv. 3. So, 

II. ii. 4. = with water. V. xxii. 2. Yu’s 

uoik is described as ^ * ±. ” i 
17 : V. xxvii. 8. is added constantly 
to tlie names of streams, or forms part of 
those names, like water in our Black- 
water. 

Long, long-eontiniiecl. perpetual. IV. 
V. I’t. i. 6: V. vi. 10; xii. 20, 23, 24: et 
sre/ie. E'ar-roaeliing. II. iii. 1; et at. 

think of wliat is long distant. 
V. xvi. 10. , long ages. IV. viii, 

I’t. iii. 3 ; et nl. ^ for 

ever and ever without end. V. viii. 1. To 
contimie long. V. xviii. 7. To prolong, 
to perpetuate; prolongation. II. i. 24, 
(some read in 3d tone); IV. vii. Ft. i. 4: 

V. xviii. 28 ; et al. B the day is 
at its longest. 1. 5. = length of years, 

ly. ix. 3. Ever, for ever, perpetually. II. 
ii. 8, 1 7 : IV. ii. 9 ; et passim. 
vfe To seek, to seek for. IV. iii. 4: iv. 5, 
6 ; et siepe, in the 4 th and 5th Farts. To 

ch'iu allegiance. IV. vi. 4. Obs. 

V. ix. 20. 

Filthy. III. iv, 6. 

WOQ 

wu 

You (nou). and obj.), your. Passim, 
joo 

ju 

VT _ (1) Tile Keang, one of the two great 
, rivers of Ctiina, now called the Yang-tsze. 

*• ‘^7. 53 ; Ft. ii. 8, 9. A part 

of its course is called ;J yjQ, Ft. ii. 8 ; 

and a part Fp yX* «• 9- (2) ^ 

yx. three rivers in Yang-chow, which 
do not seem to have been identified with 
certainty. HI. i. Ft. i. 40. (3) AU’ 
the nine streams, generally supposed to 
he a name for tlie T‘ung-t‘ing lake. HI. 
i.Ft. i. 48, 52: Ft. ii. 4, 9. 

A pond, ponds. V. i. Ft. i. 5. 


m 

cJi'e 

drill 

vH 

kw'vh 

kn 


To tlirow into disorder. V. iv. 3. 
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JUl 

tPdA 

wea 

i 

clmeh 


The north of » stream. Or perhaps, the 
place of junction between two streams. 
I. 12 : m. i. Pt. i. 73, 82 : Pt. ii. 7 : lii. 3 : 
V. xii. 3. 

The name of a stream, now lost in the 
great Canal. III. i. Pt. j. 27 ; Pt. ii. 10. 


To open a passage for a stream. II. Iv. 


1 . 


The name of a river in Shan-tung and 
Keang-soo. III. i. Pt. i. 20 ; Pt. ii, 11. 


To irrigate, to enrich. IV. viii. Pt. i. 7. 


j/uh 

ya 

yj. 


yea 

cA‘in 


The name of a stream, subsequently 
known as the Tse (^^)i and flowing into 
the Ho. III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 

To be sunk ; to sink (act. and neuter), 
m. iv. 4: IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: xi. 1, i. 

C/l’in 

ch‘6n yipl, to be sunk in drunkenness. V. 
i. Pt. i. 5. the reserved and 

retiring. V. iv. 17. 

The name of a stream. HI. i. Pt. i. 70. 

alien 

mien 

Jl|l Young, small. The phrases Jfjl 

‘"‘S ^ a youtli, the youth, are used to 
the emperors, and by them of themselves. 
IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7: V. vi, 18: vii. 1,8: xii. 
12 ; xiii. 11, 14, 16: xvi. 5. 

moving sands, the pres, 
desert of Gobi. III. i. Pt. ii. 5. 23. 

(1) The name of a stream in Yen- 
chow, whose waters flowed into the marsh 
of Luy-hea. III. i. Pt i. 15. (2) Tlie 
name of another stream in Yung-chow, 
an affluent of the Wei. III. i. Pt. i. 74 ; 
Pt. ii. 12. 

A branch of the Keang. There were 
one or more streams of this name in 
King-chow, HI. j. Pt i. 49 ; and also in 
Leang-chow, III, Pt. i. 53, 64 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

ITie Yellow River, though its channel 
in the latter part of its course was differ- 
ent from what it is now. III. i. Pt. i. 11, 
20, 36, &c.; Pt. ii. 1. 7, 10, 12, 13 ; iii. 2 : 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. 
it. 1 : xiii. 3. nine channels, 

forming a delta in the northern part of 
Yen-chow, by which a portion of the 
waters of the Ho were through Yu’s skill 
discharged into the sea. III. i. Pt. i. 13. 

the western Ho, tliat portion 
of it which runs from north to south 
hetweeo Shen-se and Shan-se. HI. i. Pt. 

L 71, 82. 1^, the most southern 

part of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 63. 
the river plan, — the scheme on a dragon's 
hack, which is fabled to have emerged 
ftoni the Ho, and supplied Fuh-he with 
the idea of his diagrams. V. xxii. 19. 


*ha 

u 

Ueu 

chii 

t*o 

m 

Ao 


c/i^e 

chih 

?a 

die 

chih 


I 

! yuan 


yih 

y* 

fa 


sze 

SZU 

m 

po 

k'eih 

ch‘i 


ne 

ni 



t'ae 


t‘ai 

U 

min 


To man.ige, to regulate. IH. i. Pt. i. 4 : 
V. xii. 14 : xv. 4 : xvi, 23 : xx. 1, 7, 9. 

= to punish. III. iv. 6. = the per- 

formance of works. V. ix. 1. 

3d tone. To he well regulated ; where 
management and regulation take effect, 
— good government. II. ii. 8. 11, 13: iv. 
4 : IV. V. Pt. iii. 2 : viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9 : xvii. 4 : xx. 2 : xxi. 3 : xxiv. 13 ; xxv. 
7. — ^Therc is some uncertainty in deter - 
mining in several inatatices to what tone 
we shall assign tliis character. 

To follow the course of a stream or 
shore. HI. i. Pt, i. 45. 


To be dissipated; dissipation. V. x. U : 
xiv. 4, 9. 


(1) Laws. V. xxi. 7: xxvii. 3. 

II. ii, 6 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 5. = im- 

perial appointments, or way of proce- 
dure. V. vii. 13. To act according to tlie 
laws. V. xxvii. 18. (2) A plan, — as of 

a house. V. vii. 11. 

The name of a stream, which is now 
one of the feeders of the great Canal, but 
which ancientlv flowed into the Hwae. 
III. i. Pt. j. 35,36, 45: Pt. ii. 11. 

(1) the name of a marsh in 

Yu-chow.III. i. Pt. 1.56. (2) = waters. 
HI. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

To weep, to shed tears. II. ii. 21 : iv. 
8: V. vi. 18. 


Miry. 


^III. i. Pt. i. 42,61. 


A surname. SBt » minister of 
king Win. V. xvi. 12. 

To be exhausted or destroyed. V. i.T. 
16. to become dark or blinded. 

V. xxvii. 4. 


yang 

seen 

hsien 


vast, = of vast significance. 

IV. ?v. 8/ 

To clarify spirits. V. x. 6. 


keang 

chiiig 


16 

lo 


(1) Waters overflowing, 
the flood of Yaou s time. II. ii. 14. (2) 
The name of a stream, an affluent of the 
main stream of tlie Ho. IH. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) The name of a river in Ho-nan, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Ho. 
IH. i. Pt. i. 53, 55, 60 ; Pt. ii. 7, 13 ; c/ oi 
(2) alone, and occur often 

as the name of the ‘capital of the com- 
pleted Chow,’ to which the people and 
officers of a part of the imperial domain 
of Yin were removed. V. ix. 1 : xii. 2, 3, 
4: xiv. 1, 22, 25; ei at. 
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tnn 

chin 


m 


Veum 

t'ao 

choa 

cliou 

kei 

hsia 

Hit 

leio 

liu 


(1) A ford. IV. xi. 2. (2) 
tlie name of a fonl over the Ho, and of 
the country about it. III. i. Ft. iii. 7 : V. 
i. Pt. i. I : lii. 8. 

(1) Water overflowing. 

Yaon’a flood. L 11 : II. jv. 1. (2) Great. 

*•** V. iv. 3. Great- 
ly. V. xiv. 16: xviii. B. V. ix. 

• •“ I greatly think. V. xiv. 

16 : xviii. 5 ; but ? i. Pt. iii. 4. 

To wash the hands. V. xxii. 2. 

An iaUnd. ^ II. 1. ig. 


To penetrate, to permeate. II. ii. 12 
(foil, by V. xxiv. 13. 

(1) To flow along; to flow away. 
III. i. Pt. ii. 7, 10; V. iii. 8; xxiv. 9: xxx. 
2. T^ make to flow. V. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

words, a rumour. V. vi. 
12: xvii. 1. (2j To banish. H. i. 12. 
Banishment generally. ^ H. i. 

II, 20. The most distant banishment. 

III. i. Pt. ii. 22. (3) j5fe;^',see^'. 
—to regulate. II, iii, 4. 


hann 

kaou 

bao 

n 

fam 

fou 


m 

hat 

hai 



m 


king 

citing 


mm , of vast extent, the i^pearance 
of Yaou’s flood. L 11 : IL iv. 1. 

(1) To float. PolL by meaning 
generally to float along or on, but some- 
times to float to. III. i. I't. i. 20, 27, 36, 

82; «t a/. sounding-stones, 

lying on the banks, or seeming to float 
near them. III. 1 1 t.i. 33. (2) Toexceed. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 6 (foil, by 

The sea, aeaa. It generally denotes 
the sea on the east of China. II. iv 7 • 
UI. i. Pt. i^ 24, 28 ; Pt. ii. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

11 ; ef of. ^ the southern sea. III. 
i. Pt. ii. 6. II. i.l3: u 1,4, 

17: iv. 1, 8: HI. i. Pt. ii. 14, 23: iv. 1; 
TV. iv. 4 : viii, Pt. iii. 8 : V. L Pt. i. ii ; 
Pt. iii. 3: iii. 8. See Marine. III. 
1. Pt. i. 26. PPI and aee 

*"d 

the name of the Han in a 
portion ot its course. III. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

riief.of Yung-cliow, which joins the 
Wei. HI. i. Pt. i, 73 ; Pt, ii 12. ^ 


ski 

shd 


yai 

m 

itn 

tzu 


»iuk 

shu 


To cross over — go through — a stream. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 : xi. 2 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : 
vii. 2. — to tread on. V. xxv. 2. 

The bank of a river. IV. xi 2. 


A river in Tslng-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 23. 


The good, virtnons. V. xxiv. 7. 


htn 

n 

yta 


To sink. aS, to sink in min. 

rv. xi. 2. 8. 

To go to excess, — with a bad meaning ; 
excess, diasolntcness. II. ii. 6 : IV. iii. 7 : 
X. 2 : V. i Pt. ii. 3 : X. 11 : xii. 21 : xiv. 6, 

«:xv.l2:«f<i/. The bad. IV. iu. 8. 

lawless confederaciea. V. iv. 10 
Compare jjg •^, II. iv. 8. Jg., 
the fashion of dissipation. IV. iv. 7. Ex- 
traordinary. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. Excessively. 
V. XX vii. 3. Extensively and carelessly. 
V. xxix. 3. 

the name of a plain. HI. L 

ireen Pt!lh4. 
cirien 

A river which rises in Ho-nan, and 
I™* Sfierwards joins the Ho, but which in 
Y>»’* time held its own course to the sea. 

HI. i. Pt. i. 23, 29 , et al ^ wild 

tribes about the Hwae. 11171 P^L 86: 
V. xxix. 1. 

Deep. IV. iii, 6. 


thin 

then 


n 

yumn 


Deep. V. vIL 2 r viiL 2. Deep waters. 
V.ui.6. An abyee. IV. Ui. 6. 


To be pure. H. L 23: V. xxvii. 21. 
/V-tB/T m ““prfjudiced mind. V. xxvii. 7. 
di ing^® cleanse. V. i, Pt. i. 11. 

(1) Great, principal. HI. iv. 6. (2) 
the name of a mountain. IH. i. 

Pi. i. 83. 

To be mild ; mildness, gentleness. H. i. 
1, 24:ui.S. 


!•» 

chii 

wan 

weo 


A river, which rises in the pres. Kan- 
suh. and flows into the Ho, near the end 
or Its course from north to south. IU. i. 
Pt. 70, 73, 82; Pt. ii. 12. 

To float on or across. V. xvL 16. 


iiM intemperance. 

•<*" Mi i®’ ^t. i. 6. V. 

mien x. 10, 15. 17. -I 

^ ^ Mipeartnce of a flood. I. 

rAmjJ H. 


M 

yew 

yu 
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Vang 


VJf, 

ynxn 

yuan 

chun 

fih 

y« 


Commonly tpoken of as T'ang 

the Sncceaaful, the founder of the Shang 
dynaaty. IV. ii. 1 : ri. 3 : V. i. HL iL 4, 8 : 
▼iii. S : z. 9 ; at of. 

The aoorce of « riTer. UI. i. Pt. ii. 14. 


and ip^< in V.xiz. 
1, 2, 7, 16, 19, are namea for the officera 
or Ku^iana of tlie lawa. 

To orerfloir, to flow ont. HI. i. Pt. ii. 

10 . 


it Stm.~iR. 


t$*ang 

mi'l 

mieh 


ttze 

tzu 

m 

teik 

ti 


Vaou 

t‘ao 

m 

wnoan 

man 


piao 

tVtih 

chH 


dumg 


Uee* 

chien 


tnten 

chien 


yang 

m 

t*‘eea 

chien 


To eztingniah, estinguiahing ; to he 
extingoiahed. 111. iii. 1 : IV. iii. 3 ; V. i. 

Pt. ii. 3: X. ii. xvi. 10: xxiv. 10. ^ 
IV. Tii. Pt. ii. 16. mA IV. rii. 

Pt. L 18. jti Y7t eatioctioD and min. 
III. iii. 7. 

To be almndant. V. L Pt. iii. 4. Abun- 
dantly. V. XTi. 20. 

To clear. HI. L Pt. ii. 14. 

the name of a marah. 

ni. i. 1 1. i. 66 ; Pt. iL 10. 

To iaault, •• to aaaail. Alwmya in the 

phraae'JQ^.I. 10, 11 : n. ir. 1. 

» pride, the folneea of oneVaelf. II. ii. 
81. to be fall of ooeVaelf. II. 

a. 14 iTs. 

To float. to float away. IV. 

Ui.8. 

(1) Vamiah. IILi.Pt.L19,60. Var- 
niahed. V. xxii. 18. (2) The name of a 
atream, a tributary of the Wei. III. i. 
Pt. i. 74 : Pt. ii. 12. 

A large stream, flowing into the Keang. 
ni. i. Pt. i 47, 53 ; Pt. u. 8. 

A atream, flowing from east to weat, 
and in Yu'a time joining the Ho in the 
pres. dis. of Pow-ahing. HI. i. 

Pt. i. 6. 

To adrance by degrees ; more and more. 
HI. L Pt L 33 : V. xxiL.4. 

1st tone. To permeste ; to be affected. 
HI. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. xxvii. 4. 

The name of the Han in the early part 
of its course. HI. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

(1) Todire, — to lie hid. mm: the 
reserred and retiring. V. ir. 17. (2) The 
name of streams, flowing from the Han 



chien 

m 

juu 



tsUt 

Ue 


vi 

u 


H 



tse 

chi 



ch‘an 



ynng 



and rejoining it again. HI. i. Pt. i. S3, 64, 
70. 

An affluent of the Ho. HI. i. Pt. i. 55 ; 
Pt. ii. 13 : V. xHi. 3. 


To soak. V. ir. 6. to exert 

an enriching influence on. V. xxir. 13. 

(1) A marsh. We have ^ III. 

. i. Pt. i. 41 ; and p. 52. To be- 

come a marsh. 111. i. Pt. ii. 8. To be 
formed into a marsh. Pt. i. 14. ^ 

the marshes of the nine provinces, Pt. ii. 
14. (2) = favours, bounties. V. xiv. 8. 

y^, xxviii. 13. see above. 

The name probably of a stream, flow- 
ing into the Keang. HI. i. Pt. ii. 9. 


three dykes on the 

Han. IH. i. Pt. ii. 8. 


A field ditch or channel. II. iv. 1. 


2d tone. (1) ^ numerous. II. 
ii.20. (2) The name of a stream. ? 
flows now into the sea as the 

HI. i. Pt. i. 20, 27 ; Pt. ii. 10. 

8d tone. (1) To cross over a stream. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6: viii. Pt. i. 6: V. vii. 2: 
xvi. 16. (2) To help. V. iii. 8 : xvii. 6 ; 
xxii. 7. (3) To be successful. UI. iv. 7 . 

V. xxi. 12. 

(1) Deep, profound, — spoken of Shun. 
II. i. 1. (2) To deepen the channel of 
a river. II. i. 10: iv. 1. 

Name of the country of a wild tribe, in 
the present Hoo-pih, one of tliose which 
assisted king Woo against the tyrant 
Show. V. ii. 8. 

A river of Ts'iog-chow. HI. i. Pt. i. 23. 


The shore of the sea. or bank of a river. 
III. i. Pt. L 24, 35. 

The name of a stream, an affluent of 
the L6. lU. L Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. U. 13 : V. xiii. 3. 


Tlie name of a river, an affluent of the 
Wei. HI. i. Pt. i. 75 ; PU ii. 12- 

Tbe name of a river in Yen-chow. HI. 
i. Pt. i. 15. 


THE 86th radical. 

(1) Fire, II. iv. 4 : HI. iv. 6 : IV- 
Pt. i 8, 12 : V. xiii. 9, One of tne five 
elements. V. iv. 5. One of the rix roaga- 
rinesofnature.II. ii.7. (2) The name 
of a star. I. 5. 
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(IJ To burn or bluze. V. xiii. 9. To 
/•V shine fortii. V. xxvU. 10. Clearl\. V. 
six. 6, 16. 

cho 

W (1) CaUraities, judgments. IV. tii, 3 ; 
It. 2 : vi. 5 : vii. Pt. ii. 7 ; xi. 4, 8 : V. i. 

Pt. i. 4. «= punishment. IV, xi. 6. 4^ 

* * 

to inflict suffering. IV. vji. Pt. i. 

^ to cause suffering one’s- 
self. IV.-vii. .Pt. i 12. (2) Offences hy 
mishap. If. i, ii ; V.'i.x. 8. 

^ To blaze j to blaze over. V. iv. 6 : III 
3/en ir. 6. 

^ To roast. ^ V. i. Pt. i. 5. 
c/iiA 

Charcoal. ^ IV. ii. 2. 

Van 

(I) Violent, fierce,— spoken of natural 

to phenomena. II, i. 2: III. iv. 6 
Eeh fiercer than). = energy. V. xxv. 6.' (2) 
Jlerit, achievement; merit.achieving, me- 
ritorious. IV. iv. 1 ; V. Pt. ii. 6 : vii. Pt. 
i. 3: vui. Pt. iii. !0. V. viii. 4: xiii. 
1^2^24; xix. 22: xxiv. 5. Observe 
BU “*• 5. and ^ xxvi. 3. 

m (1) All, the multitudes of 13 
H. iv. I : IV. vi.-9: V. iii. 6. ^ To 
Cheng advance, make progress. V. xviii. I6® 

Under this meaning comes. .^1^ ^ 
noting probably yradualh. 1. ]2. ($) 

Name of the w inter sacrifice in the temple 

do^ubtf J" U'eauing is 

P*''t'o>e. used at the end of 
^ Mntences to round them. It only occur* 

^ e"*®* “• 8:^. 4 ; 

nr wH™ ’ V. i. Pt. i sz 


/«» 

ten 


TTtv ^ without. Pastim. 

«»o ^ m tlie opposite of both in its 

wu ^rsonal and impersonal forms, = not to 
have, to be without; and there is-w,s- 

^ ^ H- iv. l,and:^ H ^ 
fr' *• i- Ii8 imperative usage 
iu the sense of „ veiy 

however 

J.P ^ r'T n- ii. a. 

m V ‘'^icc- IV. vu. Pt. 

>* ' ■ ' 

jan 


i*'* consolidate. V. xviii/ 21. *"i“vgc, to 


The friendless. V. iv. 12. 

ic^vun<f 

Hrhiag 

To shine. V, i. Pt. i. 5, 


di*b 

cJteaoti 

chiao 


/an 

m 


To be burdensome, full of trouble. IV. 
viii. f’t. ii. II : V. xx. 16. 


(I) A licar, bears. Ill i. Pt. 1. 79 : V. 
ii- ®- *o*''icrs brave 

hsiunga.s bears and grisly bears. V. xxiii. 5. 
(2) The name of an officer about the 
court of Shun. II. i. 22. (3) ^ 
the name of a mountain at which Yu be- 
gan his survey of the LO. III. i. Pt. ii. 2, 
13. 

To be ripe. V. vi. 16. To be fruitful. 
V. vi. 19. 


s/ill/l 

shu 


ytn 


knou 

Mho 


fire slowly and gradually 

spreading, the first beginnings of a fire. 
V. xiii. 9. 

To burn, to blaze. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 


Easy, unoccupied. for pleas- 

yc/i ure and idtenesss' sake. V. x. 11. 

To build. IV. V. Pt. i. 9. Plan* for 
building. V. xii. 2, ^), 4. 

To be warm. V. iv. 32, 34.' 

yuA 

^ To harmonize. ^ V. xxii. 24. 

bsieh JM’ **• » in * state of har- 

mony. V. iv. 17. 


f 

isanff 

tseng 


THE 87th radical. A- 
To contest. II. ii. K. 


y«e« 

yuan 


(I) A particle at the banning of 
!^tences and clauses, = on this, and so, 
tv. VI. 3; viii. Pt. i.4: V. xv. 5, 6: xxvii 

3. (2) It follows the verb, like "Jp, 

l^i^ it ou to ite object IV. vii. Pt. 
*• * • V. *xii. H. After the noun, as a 
erb Itself, = to be seen in, to consist in. 

V. iv. s. Obs. and thereupon, 

IV.vii.Pt.i.2.^^ 

(I) To be, to be in the place 
01 ; sometimes, to make to he. IH. iii. 6 : 
IV.iv.5:V.ui.6:xi.6;rl,a3«. 

to consider to be. IV. ii. 1 ; but more 
frequently "^^a^to take to be, to 
undertake, to employ. V. ii. 6: vi. 4, 16; 
*vii. 1. In. V.iv. 16, |^;e = and 

»o becomes. (2) To becoraeVlll. i. Pt. 
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chio 


ii. 7 — 10. (3) To do, to act, to make. 
II. iv. 4 r». h .) : IV. T. Pt. iii. 8: V. i. Pt. 

ii. 3 : T. 9 : vi. 15 : xi. 4 ; et al. 

to have conduct, administrative power. 

V. iv. 11, 13. ^ to hold fast and 

do, = practice. V. xiv. 4 . "Q" all the 
ways of good action in govt. V. xviii. 7. 

the practice of deceiving tricks. 

V. XV. 14. the practice of good. 

V. xvii. 4. 

3d tone. To act on Ixjhalf of ; in rela- 
tion to. IV. vi. 7 : V. vi. 2 : xi. 3. 

Dignities, degrees of nobility. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 10. 


THE 88tii RADICAL. 


^ A father, fathers. I. 12 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 
14 ; Pt. ii. 13, 14 : V. vii. 11 ; ix. 1« : xxv. 

/iiJO V La fn 

fa parents, parent. II. ii. 21 ; 

V. X. fi: xiii. 13: xv. 3. Spoken of the 
emperor. V. iv. 16. Spoken of Heaven 

and Earth. V. i. Pt. i. 3. ^ 
paternal and maternal relatives. V. ii. 6. 

3C' uncles. V. xxiii. 

C: xxvii. 13. So, ^ alone, xxviii. 1, 2, 
3, 4 . |Jjp Grand-tutor. IV. xi. 1, 

3, 4 : V. xxiv. 2, 5, 12. ? ought here 
to be in the 2d tone. 

2d tone. An honourable designation, 
foo — minister or officer. Wehave 

and the three great 

ministers at the court of a prince of the 
empire. V. x. 13. 


THE 89th RADICAL, 


(1) To enlighten. IV. ii. 3 ; V. vii. 13. 
to think clearly. V. ix. 20, 21. 

sh«aDg(2) 

between the dark 
and light, in the early dawn. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 5 : V. ii. 1 : iii. 9. (3) = to lose, to 
forfeit. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12. Errors. V. 
xiii. 12. 


urA 


(1) You, your. Passim. (2) An 
adverb, = our ly. ^ purposely ; 

accidentally. V. ix. 8; et al. 


the gOiH RADICAL. ^ . 


A wall. 


walls. III. iii. 6: V. xx. 


teVoajXxix. 4 (JrH ill 
cb'iang 


16: 


THE 91st RADICAL. 

A window. mm <= between the 
yew window and the door. V. xxii. 15. 
yu 

THE 92d radical. 

f'’® minister of Instruction 
ya under king Muh. V. xxv. 1, 7. 




THE 93d radical. 


A bull, oxen. V. iii. 2 : x. 6 : xii. 5 : xiii. 
29 : xxix. 3. 4. 


I p'm 

mow 

mou 

muh 

mu 


Female. 4t "• “• 

The male of animals. = a victim. 

IV. iii. 4. 

(1) A pastor or shepherd. Applied 
to the governors of provinces. II. i. 7, 16 : 

V. XX. 3, 13. They are called 

the shepherds of Heaven. V. xxvii. 12. 
The same is the application probably of 

d^,i^5^.nd4j:X' inV.xix.2. 
7, 12, 13, 16,- 19, 21. (2) To learn to 
live by pasturage. III. i. Pt. i. 26. (3) 
«:»• the wilderness of Muh, the 
place, in the pres. Ho-nan, not far from 
the capital of Show, where the struggle 
between him and king Woo was deter- 
mined. V. ii. 1 : iii. 9. 

(1) I'hings, articles. III. i. Pt. 26 : V. 
V. 3, 6, 8 ; et al. productions 

of the ground. V. x, 5. pro- 

ductioDS of difft. regions, V. v. 2. 

I, creatures of Heaven. V. iii. 6. 


wjtM 

wu 


all things, V. i. Pt. i. 3. relics, 
V. viii. 1, = matters. V. xxiv. 5. (2) 

the name of a mountain. HI. i. 

76. . . 

An animal used for sacrifice, — a victim, 

s’J^y victims. IV. xi. 6 tt)= V. i. 

sheng Pt 6 : xii. 5. 

A complete victim, without blemish. 
IV. xi. 6. 

t»‘ea<» 

ch‘uan 

# A single ox or victim. II. i. 8. 

eik 
fe 




To lead forward. V. x. 6. 


i'aen 

ch'icn 
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tA- An enclosure for oxen and horse*. ] 
ti 5 Used also for the cattle enclosed. V. 

xxix. 3. 
ku 

old men, time-worn aire*. V. 

tt L Pt. ii.^ 
li 

iHjt A victim, uniform in colour. IV. xi. 6 : 
^ V.i.Pt.i.6. Seeig:. 
hsi 

THE SMth radical. 

The dog, dog*. V. r. 8. 

k‘eu€H 

ch'iiau 

An To offend against, expose one’s-self to 

'5U be punished. 11. ii. 12. 

fan 

WiWneaa. V. iv. 34, 

k-ieang niamfest insanity. IV. xi.3. Foolish. V. 
k'uaiigxviii. 17. 

a , To be practised, accustomed. V. xxi. 

tieiu 
nil) 

9. 

tgik 
ti 

kea 
bsia 


p) Tlie- common name for the wild 
tribe* on the North. IV. ii. B. (2) Bar- 
barians employed in menisil offices about 
the imperial court. V. xxii. 14. 

To be near to. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. To be 
familiar with.— used adverbially in the 

plirMc to treat with coiitemp- 

tuoua ease or t'amiliarily. V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : 


u The fox. in. i. Pt. t. (i9. 


Aoo 

hu 


^ _ COTsWer and treat as narrow and 


hsla 


m 

ma»g 

nieng 

Jtih 

yew 

yu 

m 

yew 

yu 


mean. IV. vi. II. 

» particle, following aditc- 
tire., and = our /y. j|f V, 

XXX. 6. 

Fierce, raging,— spoken of fire. Ill 

IV. 6. 

Still, notwithstanding. IV. » Pt il 
3; '■‘•1-12: V XT. 14. stiil more 

especially. IV. vii, Pt. i. 3. 

(1) To plan , ddibemte. IV. vii, Pt 
*• ®- 6^’ '•onrult with. V. xxx 

4. Plain, counsels. IV, rii. Pt. i. 15 - Pt 
ii. 12, 16: V.vUi, 3; eta/. ^ glJ. V 
xxi.6:xxviii. 1. g/Jlffj, V 

.xi.3. 7^^. to have counsel, to b 
wise in counsel. V.iv. 11. (o) Tlie course 
the way,-as indicated by wise counsel 

IV.iii.2: V.XTii.2:xx.2:xxi.l4. (3 
An exclamation,— Ho I V. vii i ; j 
xIt. 18 : rviii, 2, 24. 


To disturb. II. i. 20. 

A case or c.'iaes of litigation,- -either 
civil or criminal. V. ix. 1.3, 11, 16, 18, 21, 
24: xxvii. 11, 12, 20. 21. 

A species of large dog. V. v. 1. 

Solitary, single. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. = 

the childless. V. iv. 12. Only. IV. li. 6. 

To ^t. to find. What is got is to be 
ascertained from the context. To get 
success. IV. V. Pt. iii. 8: viii. Pt. iii. 3. 
To obtain the help of. V. iii. 6. To liiid 

opportunity. V. xxii. 4. to 

otlend. 1 V. ill. 6, To apprehend,- -spoken 
of criiniiials. IV. xi. 2. To get. — gener- 
ally. I V. vi. 1 1 : viii. Pi. iii. 10 (it. h )■ 

Animals, beasts. V. v. 8. 
birds and beasts. I. 4 — 7 : II. i. 22 ; et at. 
^1^', all animals. II. i. 24 ; iv. 10. 

(1 J To present, to offer. IV. xi. 9 ; V. 
V. 2 : xiii. 3. (2) = the wise, worthy 
bsicn II. iv. 7 : V. vii. 5 : x. 13 : xiii. 23. 

THE 95th radical. 

•fr (1) Dark-folonred, III. i. Pt. ii. 23: 
7^ IV. iii. 4 ; V. xxii. 18. dark-coloured, 
Aewen deep .azure silks. 111. i. Pt I. 3% 62: V. 
tisuan iii_ 7 (gj Mysterious, deep. II. i. L 

(I) To lead, lead on; to have the 
ptcsideiicy of. II. ii. 19: V. iii. I : XX..3: 
j,g„ xxiii 1 ; xxiv. 1. ^ =. to take the 

iiiiiiative. II. iv. 11. Foil, by another 
verb, olleii ^ to lead one anutlier. II. 
i. 1 0, 24 : iv. 10 ; e( a/. (2) To follow, to 
obey, act in accordance with. IV. ii. 2 : 
iv. 2: V. It. ii 7: V. vii. 13; tt tape. 

the disobedient. II. ii. 20: IV- 
vii. Pt. ii. 1. In. IV. X. 3, ^ ^ pro- 
bably metina the statutes which should 
be followed, the regular stntntes. We 
have the phrases V. viii. 4; 

V. iii. 6: xvi. 21 ; ^ V. 
xxviii. I ; xxii. 24. (3) As an 

adverb, — in everything, niiivcrsHlly. IV . 
i. 3 (tfrj ; V. xxvii. 10. ? on this, tliere- 
fore. IV. vii. Pt. i. i. 


lit 

C 


yah 

yu 

li 

goou 

aou 

m 

tok 

tu 


hwS 

liuu 


tkow 

shuu 


liten 


2 

yuh 

■yu 


the 96ib RADICAL. 

A gem. gema. HI. ir. 6: IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
14: V. 3. -j[y , tile great gem, — 

some particular gem. V. xxiL 19. 

thefiveaceptroaofiorestiture, given 
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3E 

wmg 


n 

kan 

WOR 

t 

CfafiD 

?|c 

ckoo 

cbu 

heti 

kaei 

ae 

pan 

iiiic) 

ch'itt 



/« 

U 


3^ 

I'Man 

kuen 
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to the nobles. II. i. 8. Gem-adorned. 


II. L 5: zzU. 2, 15, 17, 24. JE^ = 
the revenues of the empire. V. iv. 19, 19. 

Passim. (1) The title of the sove- 
reiOTS of Chins, during the Hes, Shsng, 
and Chow dynasties, => king, kings. Of- 
ten used as an adjective, — royal, imperial. 

y members of tlie royal house. V. 
xvi. 9. the former king or 

kings. Passim. the three 

kings, meaning king Win, his father, and 
grandfather. V. vi. 10. In V. t. 12, it 
means — to possess the throne. (2) To 
acknowledge the imperial sovereignty, — 
spoken of the feudal princes coining to 
conrt. II. ii. 6. (3) the name 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. In Pt. 


V ^ i »nd 2 ure very com- 
Bion. We have also x. 9, 10; 


king Ke, iii. 6 ; vi. 4 : xv. 8 ; and 

in the same passages. Tlie 
character hardly occurs in the Sd tone. 


which we find so often in Meneins. Per- 
haps there m.ay be two or three instances 
of it in the Shoo. 

the name of a predons stone 
HI. i. Pt. 1. 81. 


To play or triflo with. V. ▼. 6. 


As an adj. •— fine, rare. V. t. 8. 


Pearls. III. i. Pt. i 35. 


Some kind of gem-stones fashioned, 
0 ^ by the duke of Chow in worshipping 
his ancestors. V. vi. 4, 8. 

(1) To distribute, = to return. II. i. 7. 
(2) sa to withdraw and retire. II. ii. 21 

A sounding stone. IV. ii. 9. 

V. xxii. 19. The gem -stone suitable for 
the manufacture of sounding stones. IlL 
i. Pt. 1. 81. 

^ 3Ff , see yp. 

To regulate. ^|, V. xx. 5. 


Some kind of precious stone, HI. i. Pt. 
i. 44. 


A rounded mace. V. xxii. 19. 
A pointed mace. V. xxii. 19. 


Hm 

s 

hn 

ch‘in 


maim 

mao 


lAi 

hsia 

jUl 


tik 

•h§ 


^aou 

yao 

ii 

k'Ao 
ch iu 

i, 


u 

chi 


peik 

pi 



saien 

bsQa 


■w 


Some kind of precious stone. IH. i. Pt. 
i.81. 

A lute. !^3g,H.iT,9. 


A sceptre-cover, — an instrument of 
gem, used by the emperor to lest the dif- 
ferent sceptres of the princes. V. xxii. 23, 
26. 

To blame. V. ix. 22. 


the five gem tokens of in- 
vestiture, conferred on the princes. IL 
i.7. 

A lute. See 


A kind of precious stone. 111. L Pt. i. 
44. 

Probably gem-stones for the manu- 
facture oi sounding stones. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

A half mace, carried by ministers. V, 
xxii. 27. 

(1) Pearls not quite round. HI. i. Pt. 
1. 82. (2) ^ ^ some kind of as- 
tronomical instrument used by Shun. II. 
i. 5, But tlie meaning is doubtful. 

An instrument of gem, with a square 
base, snd convex above, — one of the 
tokens of investiture. Used by the duke 

of Cliow in worship. V. vi. 4, 8. ^ 

V. xxii. 19. 

Revolviug. 


THE 99ib radical. # 

(1) Sweet; sweetness. V. iv. 5. To 
esteem to be sweet, to delight in. HI. iii. 
6. (2) The place of a great battle in 
ancient times,— iu the present Shen-se. 
IH. ii. 1. (8) A surname. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 1 : V. xvi. 7. 


THE IOOth RADICAL. 

It. (1) To produce. IV, ii. 2 : vii. Pt. i. 12. 
ft To beget, or to give birth to. V. xii. 19. 
sAony Xo be bom ; to lire ; life. II. i. 28 : iv. 6 : 
sheng IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 9 : vii. Pt. 1. 2 ; Pt. ii. 
7: X. 6: V. XT. 7: xxi. 14. Life,— all 

living things. II. ii. 12. 

living animals. II. i. 8- #4- 

abundant means ci sustentalion. IL ii. 7. 
^ simply = the pe<^. V. t. 10; 

xxiv. IS. Elsewhere pro- 


yot ui. 


8S 
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yuny 


diiced the pcojile. means the 

)6lh day of the ino<m, V. iii.4 ; ix. 1 ; and 
tlie third day, iii. 2. 

= to foster life, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. 12; 
and =: to iiicitaM .ind imiit'.ply. Pt. ii. 12, 

1". — grassy shores. H iv. 7. 

(2) In a name. ^ V. xvi. 1 2. 

THE lOlsT R.'iDlCAL. 

Pa.i.iiih. The frequency of this char- 
acter IS a peeiilwrity of the Shoo. The 
.'iune also may be s.iid of the way in 
which it is employed,— corresponding 
very nimh to the u.«ages of (I'l To 

nse, to cniplnv. 11. i. 8: iii. 6: IV. ii. 5, 

8 . V. xi.s. I, 4, 20, 23, 24 ; « sirpt. = j 
to olvey. in. ii. 5. 

criiiiiiial and the «-el!-doer. IV. vii. I'l.i. 
16. ^ alone is explained as moaning 

the vise of virtite in V. xii. 22. Useful. 
V. T. 8, gainful for use, = coi!- 

venienccs of life. II. ii. 7. 
vessels for use. V. v. 2. ■= work 

that should have been done. 1. 11. (2) 
Dike it is very often used like the 
sign of the infinitive.— to, so as to; or 
may l)e resolved by thereby, and thereby. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4, 9; Pt. iii. 4. 5, 6: viii. 
Pt. i. 8 : X, 2 ; V. i. Pt. ii. 8 : iii. * . xxiii, 
3, 5, fi ; el strpe. Connected with this is 
a usage, wliere seems to merge in the 
verb that follows it. E. tj. III. iv. 2 ; IV. 
xi. 1, 7 : V. iv 9 : xvi. 9, 22, 23. (3) = 
llierefore. II. iv. 8 ; <t of Obs. ^ ^ = 

. ii. 12. Thereon. V. xix. 1. 
— There are not a few passages, however, 
where it is hardly possible to construe 
the character. E. g. IV. xi. 6; V. vii. 2: 
xiii. 13 : xix. 13. 


k'ea 

ciua 


sAm 

shen 

tceu 

ticn 


pe 

pi 



Veen 

then 


(O A coat of mail. = ar- 
mour of defence. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 1'. 

x.xix. 2. (2; The first of the calen- 

daric stem-charat tt-rs. 

iii. 8; xii. 6 : .v;.xii. 2; ^3 *i>. 3 : 

xxix. .5. ■= to begin. V. xiiii. 

r>. f.t) H’® grands m of T'ang, 

V. xvi. 7. The name also of the V.li 
Book, Pt. IV. a later emperor 

of the dyn.asty of Shang. V. xvi. 6, 16. 

fl) To repeat; ag.ain, further. 1 3, 
7 : 1 1. iv. 2 ■ V. xiv. 22 : xvi. 11 ; .wiv. T. 
(2) The Pth of the caieinlaric hvanUi- 
clmr.ictcrs. V. xii. 2; xxiv. 1. 

A part of the 2d domain of Yii. and 
the fourth of the domains of the Chow 
dynasty. HI. i. l‘t. ii. 19; V. ix. 1 : x. 10, 
13 : xii. 6 : xxiii. 4. 

(1) To ride, to govern. V. xiv. 6 : xix. 
.5. (2) 'Pile imperial domain of Yu, 
and the third of tlio domains of the Chow 
dynasty. III. i. Pt. ii. 18: IV. iv. 1 ; V. 
iii. 3 : ix. i : X 10, 13 ; ct al- 
To give. V. iv. 3 : xviii. 7, 19 : xxiii. S. 

J^), «= to be for, to favour. V. 

xiv. 3, 4. 24 : xviii. 28. 

(1) To hunt. III. iii. li IV. iv. 7. (2) 
To cultivate. V. xviii. 21, 28. 


t (1) Small channels in a field, for the 
... purpose of irrigation. II. iv. 1. (2) A 
x^uen ralley, where a stream runs. III. i. Pt. i. 
ch iwn2<5, 35. 



uti 


(1) To fear; to stand in awe, be ap- 
prehensive; to be feared, what should 
be fcarerl, dreadfulncss, awfuliicsa. 11. ii. 
17: iii. 2: IV. i. 2: vii. Pt. i. 11; Y-i. Pt. 
ii. 9; iii. 5: vii. 9: ix. 6: xiv. i; etoL 
Both the active and passive meanings ap- 


pear in .H, IV. xi. 5, and ^ ^ 

X V. IX. 19. In V. xxvi. 13, 

= to fear to do evil. (2) To awe. 
II. iii. 7. to put to death. V. xxvii. 

TO * 


To 


violate. III. iv. 


4. 


m 

i’een 

t'ien 


* 

gea 

yu 


THE 102d RADICAL. Q. 


(1) Cultivable fields. II. ii. 21 : III. i. 


Pt. i. 8, 18, 25 ; et xtpe. ^ fields 
and acres, IV. vii. Pt. i. U. the 

work of agriculture. V. xi. 4. (2) To 
hunt,— used for V. xv. H, 12. 

(1) From,— to proceed from ; to use, 
to follow. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5 : Pt. iji. 7 ; V. 


iii. 8: vii. 13; viii. 4 i,. 5^ 

16,17,19. =by ; with,V.xxii,22,23: 

xxir. 10. It 28 sometiiues difficult to 
construe E. g. V. ix. 19 (see M), 

i!4 : xxrii. 13< (3) Sprouts from a felled 
tree. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4. 


jncfm 

pan 




lew 

liu 

3i: 

Rf 

dt'vk 

chhi 


jtloip 

mu 



ptih 

pi 


To continue, to remain. V. xxii. 4. The 
more correct form of the character is 

If- 

Po keep, to feed. Applied to animals. 
V. V. 8. To nourish. Applied to the 
people. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 9, 13. 

Tlie Chinese acre, — acres, = fields. IV. 
Yii.Pt.i.n(pg ^):V.vii.ll. 

(1) All.V, i.Ptii. 1: V.2. Entirely. 
V. ix. 9: xxui.3. (2) To be finished, 
to be completed. V. vii. 10. (3) A name 
for the 6th gate of the imperial palsce. 
V. xxii. 21. (4) The name of a princi- 
pality. V. xxii. 3 ; xxiii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 
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lio 


(1) To be defined, marked out. III. i. 
Pt. i. 22. (2) A course, ways of pro- 
ceeding, V. iii. 6. 


tlie appearance of being dd. 

jM V. xjix. 5. 

To define, as in the line out. V. xxiv. fi. 
Figured. V. xxii. 17. Thus ^figurrd is 
im a better here than puinUd as in the transla- 
tion. 

W Different. V. v. 5: xxii. 27. Strange 
V. V. 8. What is strange or extraordi- 
5 nary. V. xxiv. 8. 


IT 

tang 


Ought. V. X. 12. Ought to be con- 
sider^ as belonging to, — to be in, to rest 
on. IV. iii. 8. 
as A limit, boundaries. V. i. Pt. iii. 8 ; xi. 

Wig *= 7. territory. V. vii. 

ehiaiig|j..jjj 6. In the phrase ijlEE unlimi- 
ted, Ixiundless. IV v. Pt. ii. 2 : V. vii. 
1 1 : xii. 9 : xvi. 17, 18 : xxvii. 22. 

(1) Who? whom? I. 9, 10; II. i. 21, 
22 : III. iii. 9 : IV. viii, Ht. i. II. (2) A 
cA'oui divisions. II. i. 17: V. iv. 3. (3) 

ch'ou ^ mate, mates. V. x. 13. 

THE 103d RADICAL. 7E 


To doubt, hesitate ; doubtful ; doubts. 
II. ii. C, 12; V. iv. 4, 20, 25; XX. 1«. = 

as being doubtful. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 


m 

ts^ze 

tz*u 


twiA 

chi 


piiy 


foo 

fu 


kumn 

kuan 


tstih 

chi 


THE 104th RADICAL. 

A malady, an evil. — Used of moral and 
social evils. V. vii. 4 ; xxvii. 18. 


(1) Sickness, affliction, IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8 : V. iv. 40: vi. 1, 5: vii. 10; et aapt. 

affliction — punishment — for 

crime.IV.vii. Ft. ii 11, 12. 

be frenzied. V. x. 11. (2) To dislike, to 

hate. V. xxi. 1 : xxx. 7 ^). (3) 

Sedulously. V. xii. 10, 20. 

Severe sickness. V. xxii. 4. Distress, 
xxvii. 20. 

To make ill or sick. V. i. Pt. Ui. 3. 


(1) To distress. V. ix. 6 (^pjj 

= the pain distresses you), 17 : 
the distressers ( = oppressors) 
are in office. V. xii. 10. (2) To make 
void, render useless. V. xxvi. 8. 

To be thin, = to be starving, IV. xi. 7. 


ch'ow 

ch‘ott 


To cure, to be cured. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6 ; 
viji. Pt. i. 8: V. vi. 11. 


Ian 


hwei 

kuei 

tanq 

teng 


fa 


pih 

pal 

W 

pill 

pat 


keae 

c)ueh 

3E?. 

htnang 

huaitg 


3d tone. To afflict, to distress,— make 
it evil with. V. xxiv. 7. 


THE 105th radical. 7%. 

The last of the calendaric stem-charac- 
ters. II. iv. 8. g,, V. iii 1. 

V.iu.8. V. xxii. 13. 

To ascend. V. iii. 8. To raise, to make 
to .ascend. I. 9. = to call np. iV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 1. =to complete, to sustain. 
V. i. Pt. lii. 4. 

fl) To send forth. V. xxvi. 4: xxvi. 
2 distribute. V. lii. 

8. ^3, to manifest. I\'. xi. 3. =• 

to begin. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. (2) The 
name of king Woo. V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; ii. 7. 

THE 106th radical. Q. 

White. V. ii. 1. Whitish,— applied to 
the colour of soil. 111. i. Pt. i. 7, 24. 

Ahnndred.T.i. 8: V. xxvii. 1, IS; el at 
captains of hundreds. V. 
ii. 3. It is used as a round numljer. deno- 
ting all of the class who art spoken of or 
spoken to. We have "Q* II. ii. 19 ; 

T - V. X. 13; II. i. 24 ; et at. ; 

W **' ’■ ’■ W 

«■ 6 ; W 3 ‘ '■ W 

II. i. 2 ; et al. ,• 'g' IV. vii. 

Pt. iii. 8 ; Pt al . . ^ ^ 

iv. 8; ^ V. xiii. 12 ; ^ -jp; 

V. xii. 24; V. V. 5; 

V. xviii. 7; WI> W 

V. xxii. 3. 1^ see 
All. At the commencement of clauses, 
summing up what has preceded. I V. i. 3 : 

vii. 8; V. xxii. 23: xxiii. 1, 2, 7: xxvii. 
13. 

(I) Great. We have M IB.’ 
great ancestor, HI. iii. 4; fl'ts 

great ruler, the emperor, xxvii. 5, 6; 
AU*’ the great supreme ruler, 

or "God. IV. iii. 2 ; and ^ great 
Heaven, II. ii. 4: IV. iv. 2: v. Pt. ii. 2: 

viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5: m. 6 

( ^ -p ) : viii. 2 : xi. 6 : xii. 9 

x^. 2, 5. Greatly. V. xv. 17. So, m 
m . xxiii. 3 ; or we may take 
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yj»y 

1/ik 

yi 


there as « verb. (2) The sove- 
reign j royal. V. iv.4, 9, 10, 11, 15. (3) 
/. q. leitare, to be at leisure. V. xv. 
13: XXX. 5. 

THE 107th radical. 

The skins of animals — with the hair 
on. 111. i. Pt. i. 5, 69, 83. 


THE 108tb radical. 

To be full. ^ V. i. Pt. i. 9. 

(1) To advantage; that which is 
advantageous ; advantage. II. ii. 31 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5 ; V. 8. (2) The baron Tib was 
forester to Shun, and assistant to Yu in 
his labours caused by the inaudation. U. 
i.22:ii. 4, 6,21: V. iv. 1. 

To be complete, v. 4. 


To wash the hands. V. xxiL 37. 


$h‘uuf 

sh8ng 


shmgi 

shSng 


taoH 

tao 


ming 

ni£ng 


— vesaelful. V. i. Pt. i. 6. 


Bobbers. V. i, Pt. i, 6. 


A covenant. 3 


, V. xxvii. 4. 


tsui 

chin 


chien 


To exert to the utmost V. lx. 6. To 
caU forth all—. V. v. 4. g to 


dereJop oneVnelf fullj. IV. ^ 11. Bn- 
^ly, aU. lY. vii. Pt. i. 2: V.xL 16, 19: 
u. 13: X. 14. 

To survey to inspect. Spoken of 
Heaven or God. IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : w. 8 : V. 
xxrii. 4. To survey, inspect ; to look to! 
—look to and study, either as a pattern 
or a warning. lY. v. Pt. ui. 3: vi. 3- 
viu. Pt. iii. 6 : xi. 7 ; V’. i*. 21 : X. 12 (n. 

^ ^ 19 : xxvii. 12, 

33. 7 to afford an exam^e to. V. xiii. 

20. Overseers. V. xii. 8 : xvifi. 24. 

Ml V. xii. 8, if marked in the let tone, 
hut wrongly. In the sense there, the 

charwter IS said to be in the 8d tont and 

also in X. 12, and the meaning to be 
to toe warning generally. The other 
appUcations of the character may be read 
*>thCT in the 1st tone or the thurd. See 
the - 


pmam 

{MB 


^^^-9 pleMure, IH. Ui. i . y. 

XXX. 3. (2) To go to excess. V. xv. 11 

(fcdLhy (8) A name. IV. viii 

^Hil:V.xvL7. ^ ^ 
the emperors of the Shang dynasty. IV 
Td. 


howt 

kuau 


loo 

in 


i 

muh 

mu 


cdtii 


S!? 


(1) Black. V. xxviii. 4. (3) The 
name of one of the wild tribes confede- 
rate with Chow against Shang. V. ii. 3 ; 
xix. 11. 

THE 10»TH RADICAL, g. 

The eyet. V. v. 5 : xxvi. 7 f». b.). 

^ , the ^es of the four qoarten,— the 
eyes of all. II. i. 15. Miniattfs are called 

To be straight. V. ir. 6, 14. Upright, 
siraiglitfurwara ; the upright; straight- 
forwardness. IL i. 23, 24: iiL 3: iv. 3i 
IV. iv. 7: V. iv. 17. 

insignificant. V. xxU. 25. 




miao 

4R Mntnally, one another, II. i. 24 ; TV. Ii. 
^ 6 :xi. 2: V.LPt.iL3:xxia.2,7. Some- 

times the action of die verb following 

passes not on parties indicated in the 
text, bnt on the speaker, or the person or 
parties in bis mind. III. iv. 8 : IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 15. 

3d tone. (1) To aid, assist. fV. x. 2 : 
V. i. Pt. i. 7 : iii. 8 : iv. 2 ; et taqae. (2) 
Many xo lead. IV. vii. Pt. tti. 9. (8) Used for 
o«»n3 premier. IV. viii. Pt I. 4: V. xxU. IS; 
for ministers generally. TV. v. Pt L 8 : 
V. X. 9; for attendants. V. xxii. 2. (4) 
To look at ; to inspect, examine. IV. vii. 
, Pt.i.l2: V.xU.2,ll:xaL2,4,23;«<ai 
To examine. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. Pt i. 7 : 
viii. Pt. U. 4 : V. iv. 86 : vii. 10: X. 7 (|9 

biimr 

ia ' ^ exwmne yoanelret). 

g Inadvertent offences. IL L 11 : V. ix. 8. 
taag 
thing 

Tob. made confused or dixgy. 

To be harmonious. I. 2 : V. xxviii. 26. 
cultivate harmony with. V. xvii. 6. 

mu 

JB It is found often, — ^before nouns, 

after pronouns, and alone: in the same 
iwy as our all. III. iv. 2, 7; ef tapt. It 
“ mnltitudes, the people. IL U. 3, 
12, 17; ft a4 

To r^ard, look on, — favourably. We 
iSiea ' j'' always construe it as an 

chban graciously, II. a. 4 : TV. 

^ V. Pt. a. 2 : vi. 3 : V. vUi. 2 ■ xU. 10. 
iS ^ perspicacious,— penetrating to 
^ j ^ *® minute; perspicacioosness. V. 
jui 9" 


hsuan 


SOU) 

sou 


n.Tr 21. 


., the name of Shnn’s father. 
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met* 

mien 




he* 

ch'& 


ka 


medicine distressing 

the patient, but saiutary. IV. viit Ft. 
i-8. 

A kind of lance. V. zxii. 21. 

(1) Blind. A blind man. II. i. 12. 
Blind mnsicUna. III. iv. 4. (2) 


THE llOiH EAHICAL. 




mao* 


A spear, spears, V. U. 4: xxix. 2. 


mao 



ching 


(1) To pity, compassionate. V. i. Pt. 
i. 11 (folL by *iv- 20, 24 : xviii 28 

To 

attend earnestly or jealously to. V. v. 9. 
(S) To be elated with one’s seif, boast- 
nil. XL ii. 14 : IV. riii, Pt. ii. 7 : V. xxiv. 
10 . 



time of Yn, somewhere on the north of 
the present gulf of I’ih-chih-le. II. i. Pt. 
i. ll;Pt.ii. 1. (3) the name 

of a mountain in the west, where Yu 
began his survey of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 
82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

Whetstones. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


Stones for arrowheads. HI. i. Pt. i. 52, 
69. 


*00 

nu 



gan 

an 


hu 

chieh 



To be precipitous. ^ the per- 
ilonsness (= changeableness) of the peo- 
ple. V. XU. 13. 

.see;^. 


Sounding stones, or stones for their 
manufacture. 111. i. Pt. i. 60, 69. 


Grindstones. III. i. Pt. i. 52 : IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 6. To grind, to sharpen. V. xx ix. 8. 


U 


THE IllTH RADICAL. 


THE llSra RADICAL, if;. 



ehih 


€ 

i 

eke 

chih 

n 

eki* 

sh6n 



chiao 


(1) Arrows. V. xxii. 19: xxviii. 4: 
xxi. z. 2. (,2) I. q. solemn, of the 
nature of protestation. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. 

A final particle. It does not occur 
often in the Shoo, and only after an 
acyective or a short clause, where its force 
it both decisive and exclamatory, V. it 
1 : ziz. 1, 2, 16, 18, 21. See Indez III. 
to Mencius on the character. 

To know. Paeeim. Observe 
V. xii. 10, which can hardly be construed. 

Still more; how much more! The 
nature of the sentence sometimes makes 
the meaning — still less ; how much less, 
I. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 14 : vii. Pt. i. 12 : V. vii. 
9, IS, 16; e( tape. The is often fol- 
lowed by Q. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3: V. vii. 
1 : ix. 21 (n. b.J : xii. 12 : xiv. 9. 

Short. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : V. iv. 40. The 
shortest. I. 7. 


To pretend, to falsify. IV. 

n. 8. dissemblers. V. xxvii. 2. 


the 112rH RADICAL. 

^ (1) Stones. III. i. Pt. L 26 

rV.iv.S. Thestone, — a measure of weight. 
III.iu.8. Usedforthesonndingormusical 

stone. ILL 24 tiv. 4. (2) .^Jg,the 

locks of KeS, a famous landmark in the 



chi 


Jid: 

sAay 

shS 



are 

szd 



itoo 

tsu 


To show, to intimate to. V. iii. 2. 


Great, greatly. V. xv. 6. 


The spirit-tablets or altars of the spirits 
of the land. III. ii. 5. = the 

spirits of the land and of the grain. IV. 
T. Pt. i. 2. »the sacrifices to 

He.iven and Earth. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 (?). 
To sacrifice to the spirits of the land. V. 
xii. 6. 

(I) To sacrifice. V. iii, 3 : xiii. 5. A 
sacrifice, sacrifices. HI. iii. 8: IV. viii. 

Pt. u. 11 i. Pt. i. 

6 : et soepe. ^ jflJ. sec (2) A 

year, specially used 

in this meaning in the Shang dynasty. 
rV. iv. 1 : V. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt, i. 1 : V. iv. 
1 : xviii. 24. 

To pray, — to and for. V. xiL 20. 24. 

A grandfather. III. iii. 4, 8 : IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3, 7 : Pt. ii. 6 : V. xiii. 22, 24, et at. 
But in other passages, we must adopt 
tl:e general meaning of ancestor. E. g. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13, 14 : viii. Ft. iii. 10 : xi. 
1. ’Ihis appears especially where we 

find ^ 

sometimes ^ »* 

Sometimes by we must understand 
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—the spirit-tablets of ancestors, as in 
III. ii. 5: IV. iv. 1 (sing, anti jjjji = 
gran.i father,). So, ^ the temple 
or spirit-tablet of Yaou’s ancestor ; iin<i 
^ II. i. 4. 8, U. 
spirits of aneesfors. II. iv. ;t ; but = 
pranilfather and tathcr, in V. x.a : xxv. 

1, 3, 7. — grand-uiu lc. V. x.txiii 2. 

Cl) Mg. ^ ti'Hi Mg. Za ‘^■'■1“- S 

rors of the Shang dynasty. V. .\v. 6. 16: 

-xvi. 7. (3) Mg. Q and Mi # ^ 

ministers of the Shan.ir d>na.«ty. IV. ix. 

2:x. 1, 6. , chi 

sfL The spirit or .spirits of the earth. 

Alivavs foniul in connection with jjj^. 

chi iv.iii.3:v.pt.i.2(j:'];f!|ii): 

xi. 6: V. i. Pt i.6(_i'^,|^|^. 

JrC To reverence, to respect ; to attend 
IlnV rcvcrcntlv, or respectfullv to. 11. iv. 8: _ an 

cAe lit. i. Pt.'ii. 17; V. IV. 8 r-i. V. Pt.i. 

chih 3; V. X. to ; xxvi. 2 : xxvi. 9. Reverent. 

V. -xvii. I. to revere the re- In 

vereiid. V. ix 4. the awful- 

■ness of the ^oplc. V. xiv. 9. Used ^ 
adverbially before otlicr verbs, — reverent- 
ly, respectfully. II. ii. 1, 21: IV'. iv. 1: 

V. i. Pt i. 10 ; ill. 8 ; vi. 7 : viii. 3 ; tt $(rpe. fiEE 
m A prayer. 

c*;A .prayer. f)-. V. xiH. 29. =with ^ 
a curse. V. 1. Pt. iii, 3. 

Wi to utter maledic- jjjg 

chow tions. V. xv. 15. 

Chou 

wj* Spirits, spiritual beings. They may be 

the spirits of the departed, and spirits 
shin generally, real or imaginary. II. ii. 19, 
shen 21: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 11; V. iii. 8. So, 

n. ii. 18: m. iv. 2 : IV. V. 

Pt. iii. 1 : .V. vi. 6. In this last instance te 

we have also but with no dif- ** 

ference of meaning. spirits 

and men. II. i. 24; V. viii. 3: xx. 9. 

lord of the spirits, is a designa- 
tion ot^tlie emperor. IV. vi, 3. Specifi- 
cally, denotes the spirit or spirits of 
heaven,— in the phrase IV. iii. 

3: Pt. i. 2; xi.fi: V. i. Pt.'i. fi. See 

the note on t!us last passage, "where it 

appears th.at is to be discrimin- s 

ated from He is so dbcriininated ^ 

in II. i. 6, from tile host or herd ■ ^ 


1^. spiritual intelligences. Spiritual, 
= mysterious, or active and invisible. 11. 
ii. 4. ^^ = the temple or shrine 


of the spirits. 


the host or herd 
also is to be discrinii- 


. T!ir“ ^ 

Dated from iq y. xviU 19. Spiritual, ch i 


of Shun. II. ii. 19. ancestors 

nov* ill the spirit vorld. IV. >ii. Pt. li. 
10; but is a denomination ol 

± I'" *■ 

To sacrifice. IV. ir. 1. 


To sacrifice. V. xxii. 26. 23. Sacrifices, 
a sacrifice. V. i. Pt. ii. .5 ; iii. 9. ^ 

'■h* IV. viii. Pt. li. 1 1. ^ V. xiii. 29. 

To be felicitous, happiness. IV. iv. S : 

ch’miig ii. 5. To make felicitous ; made a bless- 
ing. V. xxvii. 14. 22. 

jlffl To pour out a libatiou. V. .xiii. 29. 


novcniics, emolument. IV'. vi. 9^fii. 
i. ) . V. xvi. 5 : xx. 18 : xxiv. 9. )|^> 

Jleaven-conferrcd revenues. -=the posses- 
siun of the empire. U. ii. 17. 
Prohibitions. V. xx. 1 1. 


The name of a sacrifice, offered with 
pnritv and reverence. II. i. 0 ; V. xiii. 25i 
26. 29. 

Calamity. — cansers of calamity. 
IV. iii. 3. To send down calaniitics'on, 
— to punish. IV'. vii. Pt. i. 12. 

Happiness; happinesses. IV. vii.^Pt. i. 
14: V. xxi 14: xxiv 13. 3 l iSS> the 
five happinesses. V. iv. 4, 39. = 

voiirs. MS. to confer — be the source 
of— favours. V. iv. 11, 13, 18, 19. 'le 
bless. IV. ill. 3. 

Cereiiionios ; rules of propriety ; pro- 
priety. II. i. 8 : I V. ii. 8, 9 ; v. Pt. ii. 3 : 
viii. Pt. ii. 11 ; V. vi. 18: viii. 1 : xii^ 

15, 19 : xvi, 8; xx. 9: xxiv. 9. ^ Ijjgi 
religious, mourning, festive, military, ^nd 
State ceremonies. So perhaps 
in II. iii. 6. -"z: three religious 

ceremonies, the worships of the spirits 
of Heaven, of Earth, and of men. II. i- 
23. 

THE 114th radical, fig. 

Baron Yu, afterwards the great Yu, 
the remover of the deluge, ainl founder 
of the Hea dynasty. II. i. 17 : ii. 1, 3, 7, 
9, 10, 14, 18, 20, 21 ; et 5 <e>«. 

Birds. V. V. 8, Includes beasts, and = 
hunting. III. iii. fi. 
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ho 

huo 

izt 

8ZU 


pins 


THE nSTH RADICAL. 

Grain growing. V. >i. 16, 9. 

Prirate, eelfish. favourites. 

IV. T. Pi. ii. 6 . to be selfish, 

follow one’s own prejudices. V. xxvi. 21. 
Selfish aims. V. xx. 15. To favour par- 
Ually. IV. vi. ♦. 

To grasp, to hold. V. ii. 1 : vi. 1 ; xxii. 
23. 27. to maintain virtue, V. 

x»i. 9, 14 ; the same phrase, in xviii. 23, 
«=« to consider it a virtue. 3^' = the 

decided conduct. V. xiv. 4. 
maintain wisdom. V. x. 9. 

The autumn ; in the autumn. I 
(-(ijl HI. iv. 4: V. vi. 16. -=thc 


f to 


ch'ia harvest. IV. vii. I t. i 0 

111 : 

pr 
I'i 

chill 


Empty or bi.asted gruin. IV. ii. 4. 


To arrnnp 


P 

ch‘u 

i'ct 

chich 


:n order. I. 4 3, 6. 
arranger of the ao.-estral temple, = 
minister of Religion. II. i. 23. In order, 
in ail ord<Tly manner, if. i 8 . V. xiii. .">, 
15. =- social distiiietinns. II. iii. 6. 

Black iidllet. Spit its distilled flora 
black niillet. V. xiii. 2a. xxviii. 4. 


The stalk of grain witliout the ears. 
III. i. I’t. it. IS. 


To remove. V. xiv. 21. 
V. xxiv. 3. 


To be altered. 


pm 

m 

churig 


chnng 


To receive orders. IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 
To sow. II. ii. 10. 

2d tone. Seed. V. xxvii. 8. = de- 

scendants. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. 

(1) To lift up. V. ii. 4: xxviii. I. To 
1/T^ undertake. IV. i. 1. To employ. V. xiii. 
fh<"n» ■ *''i- 3 X*- 20. To displ.iy. V. xiii. 

* *14. (2) To proclaim. V. xvi. 15. 

(1) A kind of millet, said to be the 
t.ieih best of all grains. IV. vii, Pt. i. 1 1. 

^*** 3 : 3. (2) The tablets 

or altars of the spirits presiding over the 
grain or agriculture of a country. 

IV. V. Pt, i. 2. (3) prince 

Tseih, the high ancestor of the House of 
Chow, was Slum’s luinister of agriculture. 
II. X. 17, 18 ; iv. 1 ; V, xucvii. 8. 


cilia 

he 
ch i 


sn. 

hill 

ku 


mull 

mu 


I •,/th 
chi 


aih 

she 


lin'd 

huo 


To sew um to sow and reap, 
sowing and reaping. V. iv. a xv. 2. 3, 7. 

2d tone. ’I'o how the head to the 
ground. Always in the formulas n 



21, 22 2.3 : 

ii. 18 

iv. 11 ; IV V. I't. i 

’• • •-% 


4 : viii. Ft 

. ii. 13 

; Pt. iii. 1 ! . V. xl 

li. S, 


20 : xiii. 1, 

4. 22. 2 

!5 : xix 1,2 : xxiii 

1.2. 


1st tone. 

0) 

To examine, to study. 

IS 

k'e 

I. 1: H. i. 

1 : ii. 

1. 3 (foil, by 

16: 

chi 

iii. 1 : IV. 

vii. Pt. 

ji. 6 : V'. iv. 4, 20 : 

viii. 


1; xii. 11, 12- XX. 3; xxvii. 17. [> 

jji^, to examine by divination. IV, vii. 
I’t. i. 2. (2) To manage, to cultivate. 

JJJ. V. xi. 4. (3) To agree with. 
V. X. 11. 

fl) Grain. V. xxvii. 8. One of the 
six magazines of nature. Jl. ii. 7. ^ 

all kinds of grain. 11. i. 18: V. iv. 

36. 37. 1,2; To be good. V. iv. 13. 
Keverent; profound and grave V. x, 

2’ to be proi.>urjci!y reverent ; 

to be submissive 11. i, 2- V, x;ii. 16i 
xviii. 27 ; xxvii. 10. Reverently. V. vi. 
2 , 18 . 

(!) To accumulate. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4. 
Accumulated. IV. vii, Pt. i. 10. (2) 
the 'tame of a mountain, .bee 
To reap, gather in tlie harvest. IV. vii. 


Pt. i. 0. 


IM’ 


the business of harvesting, 
reaper, a husbandman. V. vii. 14. 

Fiithmess. = wickedness. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 8. Rank odour. V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 

To cut dow n the grain, to reap. V. vi. 
18; vii. 11. 


THE nfiTH RADICAL. 

^ the minister of Works. II. i. 
17 : V. ii. 2 : iv. 7 : xi. 2 ; xix. 10 : XX. 12. 
Pitfalls. V. xxii. 3. 




(Sins 

cliing 


(I) Toe-xhaust. ^ inexhsus- 

h7ung tible. unending. V. viii. 1 ; xxiv. 14. To 
clriung be exhausted, brouglit to distress. In 
the phrase ^ • II. ii. 1 7 ; V. xvii, 

5, The same phrase = the distressed 
and poor. JI. ii- 3; IV, v. Pt, ii. 5. (2) 
The name of a principality, held by E, 
(he rebellious upiioiictit of l‘ac-k‘ang, 
HI. ui. 2. 
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ts*waH 

ts^uan 


To drive to and confine in till death. 
II. L 12. 


^ To steal, V. Mi*. 4. ^ IV. *i. 

h ^ 1^. to commit hi^way rob- 
bery. IV. *i 2. 


THE llTm KADICAL. -A* 


OJL 

leJi 

li 


J.J. 

m 

pmy 





t'ung 


tman 

tuan 


icit 

king 

ching 


n 

chu 



ting 

sheng 


y«* 

yiin 




k-uen 


To stand erect ; to be set up. V. vi. 4 ; 
XV. 7 : xxii. 21. = firmness. II. iii. 3. 

= firmly. V. i. Pt. ii. 9. To establish, 
to set up, to appoint. IV. iv. 4 : viii. Pt. 
i. 4 : V. ii. 4 : iv. 20, 24 : xix. 6, 7, 12, lA 
19, 20, 23 ; XX. 3, 5. 


Together, unitedly. II. iv. 
1 : IV. iii. 3 : V. xix. 15 : xxi*. 1. =. 

even. IV. v. Pt. ii. 5. 


(1) To polish, to decorate. I. 2 

To be decorated. V. iv. 86. y 

the five decorations,— emblematic 
figures on robes. III. iii. 6. (2) ^ sta- 
tutes. institutes. V. xvu. 7. 


Boys, youths. IV. iv. 7. 
young grandsons. V. xxvii. 13. 
Correct, •«= favourable. V. xxiii. 6. 


To be strong. V. xix, 2. 


THE 1I8IH RADICAL. Hr- 

The bamboo. bamboo ar- 

rows. V. xxii. 19. 


cio7h“ IV ' 


IlAv*! 9.^ *’***“ ’ *'** '»J»hash-orga 


bamboo, tl 

can be made into mats. V. xxii. i^ 


24^xJir22"^T V. xiii. 4, 

f ^ tospond in acknowlede- 

nr 

.rrV.:ml^“"T2. 



chi 


twan 

kuau 



chu 




'tSr 

m 

ma 

mieh 


The name of a principality, held by 
the relative of the tyrant Show, known as 
the viscount of Ke. V. iii. 9 ; iv. 

L2, 3. 

(1) A mnsical instrument, — a kind 
of flute. II. iv. 9. (2) The name of the 
appanage of the third son of king Win, 
known as V. vi. 12: xvii. 1. 

To remonstrate, — a kind of moral punc- 
toring. IV. vii. P‘. i. 12. in 

p. 6, words of remonstrance. 

(1) Tallies, tokens of authority. In 
the phrase yj\ ^ ^ V. ix. 17. 
(2) To regulate. V. xii. 15. 

A plan, a pattern. V. iv. 3. 

fl) To pound, — as in raising mud 
walls, at to build. ■= who was a builder. 

IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. To raise entrenchments. 

V. xxix. 5. (2) To raise and set up. V. 
xvi. 19. 

Baskets, — round, of bamboo, in which 
articles of tribute were brought to court. 
111. i. Pt. L 19, 26, 86, 44, 62, 60. To 
basket , — to bring in baskets. V. iii. 7. 

A species of slender bamboo. III. i. Pt. 
i. 42, 44. 


(1) Sincere, earnest. V. xxvi. 1. •= 

the sincere. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6. To follow 
sincerely. IV. xiii. 13, 27. Sincerely, ear- 
nestly. V. xiii. 7: xvi. 21. (2) To con- 
solidate. V. iii. 6: V. xiU. 24. To be 
B«»t. V. iii. 6: xiii. 17. 

Bamboo splints, fit for basket-work, 
made into mats. V. xxii. 16. 



kuei 


A basket. 
V. V. 9. 


— * -& one basketful. 



cbien 


.A species of large bamboo. IH. i.Pt. i. 
44. 

To he hasty, impetnoas. n. i. 24. 
.i- ***^» iodiflerent to many 

things. IL iii. 8. A generous ease. II. ii. 

To choose, select. IV. vii. Pt. 
>1L 9: V. xiv. 20: xviiL 8, 19,28. (4) 
10 examine, to mark. IV. iU. 8 : V. xxi. 
13: xxvii. 16 17 : j^viu. 4. 

In xxvii 15, we have also |f(J 

1^, where do not meet the 

case. " '* 


seaou 

hsiao 


An instrument of music. Bnt'M^ 

is used for the music of Shun. II^. 9. 



lu 


armwnl? 



yo 


^hcre oracular rcepontes were 
pt. V- VI, 9 . The raeaniiig U doubtful. 
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sacriflcial yesseU. V. iii. 3. 


To (ny to, to «ppeal to. IV. vii. Pt. i. 

1 ; Pt. li. 6. Foil, by Heaveo or God. V. 

i. Pt. ii. 8 : xii. 10 : xix. 2. The character 
should be without the 

THE U9th RADICAL. 

Rice hulled. 111. i. Pt. ii. 18. I8-*. 
the emblematic flour of rice represented 
ou the lower robe of the emperor. II. I 
iv. 4. 

To grind, or reduce to powder or 
flour. , — see above. 

Grains of rice. to have rice (or 
grain generally) to eat. II. iv. 1. 

Rice in the husk. III. i. Pt. il. 18 : IV. 

ii. 4. In V. iii. 8, we may understand 
perhaps grain generally. 


A kind of millet. 


V. i. Pt. 


To be discriminating. 11. ii. 15. i. 6. 


Parched grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Provisions of grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Malt. IV. Tiil. Pt. iU. 3. 


THE 120th radical. 

To raise up, to exhibit. V, xxvi. 3. 


_ (1) To arrange different threads of 
Xe Hence to arrange, to r^nlate gener- 

^ ally ; and what it arranged, or arranges. 

III. ilL 7. 

human distinctions or relationships. 
IV. iv. 6. the heavenly sr> 

rangers or arrangements. III. iv. 4. 
These are called the five arrangers, y 
m in V. iv. 4, 8. To he chronicled, 
y . XXV. 1 . ^ ^ ^-=*0 in 
hand — arrange — its ^sturbed order or hro- 
iea line. V. vU. 4. (2) A period of 
years. V. xxiv. 3. 
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To be confused, confusion. IV. vii. Pt. 
i.9. 

To receive, — to t.nkc in. IV. vHi Pt. 11. 
9:11. iv. 4, 6, 7. ^ » the minister of 

Communication. II. i. 26. To present,~ 
to send in, as in payment of tribute. III. i. 
Pi. i. 52 : Pl ii. 18 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 5. To 
place or pnt. V. vi. 11. To be appointed. 

11. i. 2. ^ g » the setting sun. I. 6. 

(I) To be decided ; determinate ; de- 
terminately. V. xvi. 9, 14: xviii. 7. (2) 
To enlarge; great. V. x. 6 ; xxviii. 2. 

2d tone. A border, — as of a mat. V. 
xxii. 15—18. 


Mixed. V. x.xii. 18. 


(1) A rope. = reins. III. iil. 5. (2) 
= ruin, dissolution. V. ii. 5. 

To involve, — to go on to affect. V. v. 
9. 


Small. V. V. 9 ; xxi. 10. 


A coarse kind of hemp, or the cloth 
made fi'oui it. ill. i. Ft. i. 60. 

To connect, continue. IV. vii. PI. i. 4 ; 
viii, Pt. iii. II : V. ix. 5: xxvi. 3. ^ 
±# = to be the vicegerent of God. 
V. xii. 14. ^ ^ to bring in 

coiuieetiotr with.tiie intelligence of Hea* 
yen. V. yu. a # 
connecting fbt aif broken Um ef j^our 
sovereign. V.xxriii. 3. 

strings of pearls. HI. i. Pt. L 
52. 

(I) The end; the result. Often in 
connection with IV. ii. 9 : iy. 4 : y. 
Pt. iii. 2, 6: vi. 6 : viii. Pt. iii. 1,5: V. 
xvi. 2, 23: xvii. 5. ^8 successful 

issue, cxpecially in the phrase 

IV. iii. 9 : V. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. ii. 3 : viii. Pt. i. 

10: V. xxiv. 13. = retirement, — the 

resignation of Yaou. II. i. 4. = fu- 

turity. V. vi. 10. As au adverb,— even- 
tually, finally, in the end. II. ii. 14 : V. v. 
9: xxi. 14. As a verb. — to end (neut. 
and act.), II. i. 17: V. iv. 39 : xxv. 10. 
To make an end of, V . xii. iO. To fl nish . 

V. vii. 10, 14 : xiii. 11 : xiv. 2 ^ 

p flnislied the work of God). 

IV, V. Pt. i. lO: and 


VOL. ui. 


89 
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Jro 

kee 

chieh 


tS€hS 

chueh 


m 

Vutiy 


sze 

BlA 

u 

kt 

hsi 

n 

9vy 

sui 


Pt. il. 2, ■“ in the end lie wa» 

Tirtuims. Tu be repeated, = repeelcdly. 
puipeselv. II. i 11 : V. ix. M xxvii. 13. 

^ 0. a sini'le day. V. xviii. 4. (2) 

the name of a mountain. 111. 

1. i’t. i. 76. 

To tie. to contract ciimitv'. 

V, i. Pt. ill. 2. 

To cut short; to extinguish. 111. ii. 3 
{^j iii. 3: IV. ix. 3: V. xxvii. 5, 

6, !2. Tu be extinguished. V. xiii. 9. 
^1 to extinguish— bring premature 

ruin on — ono's-selt. iV. x. 2. But tlie 
same phr.isc, full, liy m V. i. Ft. iii. 

2, = to cut one’s-sell'olf from. So, in 1 V. 
vii. Ft. ii. 15, sa — mui ually alien- 
ated. 

To gather together in one, — used ad- 
verbially. V. viii. I . the great 

connected whole, => the empire. V. iii. 5. 
To coinmaud in chief. V. xx. 7, 10. 

Raw silk. 111. i. Ft. i. Ill, 26. 


(1) Fine grass-cloth. III. i. Pt. i. 26, 
CO. (2) seem used together, 

= to embroider. II. iv. 4. 

(IJ To soothe, to make tranquil and 
happy. IV. r. Pt. i. 2 
vii. Pt. i. 4; Pt. li. 13; it. hi. 11 : V. i. 
Pt. i. 7 hi, 7 ; et a!. Observe 


ch'6 

cJj‘0 

sau 

hsii 


Kficu 

kao 


I'drtfj 

teng 

rt 

tiling 

m 

Ixunff 


tseUi 

clii 


_/>« 


audiences. V, xxii. 10, 14. Bnt the same 
phrase in xix. 1, P, denotes the keepers 
of the robes. 

Liberal, generous. ^ ^ 

to cultivate a l.irgc aud generous heart. 
V. XV. 18. 

Properly the end or point of si'k in a 
cocoon. I’sed for a line or clue of inheii- 
tancc. III. iii. 8 ; IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 ; V. (irv 
2. = the inlieritance or pos- 

sessiuii. 1 V. v. i't. i. 2. 

Plain white silks. III. i. Pt. i. 3S. 

To bind nr fasten. = the 

metal-houiul cojj'tr. V. vi. 11, 18. 

To yield one’s-self remissl.v to. V. x. 1. 
Self indulgence. IV. v. I’t. ii. 3. 

(I) To gather together under one, ^ 
to take the leading of. 11. ii. 9 ; IV. viii. 

I t. ii. 1. To iiecniiinlatc. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 

12. I do nut know the meaning of 

IV. iv. 1. {2) The whole of the 

plant of grain. 111. i. Pt. ii. IS. 

(i) Duties, services. I. 8, 11:11. ii*’ 
1. Achievements. II. ii. 14 : V xiii.‘23: 
xxiv. 5: XXV. 1. (2) To be achieved, 
carried out piiccessfully. IT. i. 3: iii. 8. 
To be operated on siiecessfully. Ill.i. Pt. 
i. 6, CC, 77. To achieve good. IV. vii. 
I’t. iii. 4 : V. xvii. 6. To achieve for. V. 
xxviii. 2. 

Numerous. IV. ii. 4. 


king 

ebing 


k‘e 

cli'i 

kitng 


IV. tii, 2, Tranquilly. V. 
vii. 9. = to carry out. V. xxiii. 6. To 

be secure. V. xxviii. 2. (2) The name 
of the fourth of Yu s domains. III. L Pt 
ii. 20. 

(1 ) What is regular, and according to 
the standard. II. ii. 21. ^ regular 
— stedfast — in virtue. V. x. 9. (2) ’fo 

go through, V. xvi, 4. (3) 

To plan, to define. V. xii. 2. 

To adjust. V. XX. 5. 

spotted deer. V. xxii. 21. 

The large rope of a net, round which 
it is netted, and by which it is drawn. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 9. =uw.. 

HI. iii. 7. 

A net. IV. vii. Ft. i, 9, 


wang 

chtff 

chui 


(^) ¥&’ ^ionnected — next — 

carriage,— one of tlie emperor's carriages. 
V. xxii. 20. (2) Variegated. V. xxii. 6, 
'Z) the name of a kind of tent 

set up over the emperor, when be gave 


vuou 
yao 

chiA -1 


sew 

shin 


Luxuriant. III. i. Pt. i. 17. 

Woven fabrics. Of silk, we have 

35: and III. L Pt. i. 19, «• 

Of hair, pp. 69, 83. 

i, embroidered. II. iv. 4. 


£36 A string, — with reference to the car- 
penter’s line. IV. viii. I’t. iii. 11. Toap- 
sliiag sfiug to,— to correct. V. xxvi. 3. 

f To draw out or unroll a clue. To un- 
fold,— by reflection. V. xxi. 6. 
yi =» to unfold and make use of the powers 
of others. V. xix. 19. 

To continue, to perpetuate, V. xiv. 25. 
iQ on from this time. V. xv. 
12: xix. 16, 18, 20, 23. 

Purple silks. HI. i. Pt. i. 62. 


ke 

chi 


hcun 

hsiiti 


k'lcaag 

k'uang 


Tine floss silk. TII. i. I't. i. 60. 
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suh 

hsu 


To connect, « to prolong. IV, vii. Pt 
iL 9. 


sefti 

lisicn 


tswan 

Uuan 


60. 


Fine chequered tiika. III. i. Pt. i. 35, 


To continae. IV. ii, 2 : V. xxv. 3. 


the 1218T RADICAL. 

To be deficient, iranting. V, xxt. 6. 

i-'cue 

ch'iieh 


the 122d radical. 




icang 


tsuy 

tsui 


tht 

chih 


fa 


tt 

Ii 


A negative adverb. It occurs nearly as 
often aa or and its frequent nae 
13 characteriatic of the Shoo. It is, as 
nearly aa possible, lynonymoua with 

in all its nsages, no, not ; do not ; to be 
without ; and there is not. there was not. 
tc. Especially it is found before other 
negatives,-!^ JC-,, &o.. and 

before and AVe have, in 

rV.iv.8..|?l;f;:(gyj. , correspond- 
ing to the^;^feyj which I have 

callcti attention to under tffi. 

»> 

A crime, an offence. II. ii. 12, 20, 21 : 
V. xxvii. 16, 18 j etu^. alone, II. i. 

IP A’ ^ ' ^ IP- 

11. iii. 6 ; et of ; and IV. vii. Pt. 

1- 16 ; all sas the criminal or criminals. 

the pain — pnnishment — of crime. 
To treat — deal with — as criminal. IV. iii. 
4 : vii. Pt. iii. 2 V. i. Pt. i. 5 ; ix. 16. 

To place, to set. IV. vUL Pt. i. 4. 

Punishment, generally, n. ii. 12 : III. 
«-3: iv. 5: IV. i. 4: V. ix. 3, 8, 11, 13, 
16, 21 ; ef scept. Specifically, the punish- 
■nent ot fine. Thus it is used in V. xxvii. 
18, 19, 2Q; and in p. 17, we have the 

phrwe^^.the five fines. We meet 

often with A “O'* ^ ^ 13- 
ttie punishment appointed by Heaven. 
9- V. i. Pt i. 10 ; Pt. iii. 3 : ii. 6. 

the punishment inflicted by kings. 
V. xiv. 2. To punish. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12 : 

V.*v.l8;eto/. 

(1) To be sorrowful ; to suffer distress 
from. V. X. 11: IV. iii 3. (2) To be 
tnvoived. V. ir. 11 . 


SjB (1) A large species of bear. III. i. 
nrt Pt. i. 69. Used to describe and stimulate 
Pf soldiers. V. ii. 9 ; xxiii. 5. (2) Name 

P* of an officer at the court of Siiun. II. i. 

22 . 

THE 128i> RADICAL. 

The sheep or goat. V. xii. 3. 


The name of a p.astor.il tribe in 
the north-west, confederate with Chow 


yrtc 

yii 


SMC 

hsiu 


yang 

P 

Kenng against Shang. V . li. 3. 
chi.ing 

Admirable, beautiful. To beautify, 
=to do good service to. IV. viii, Pt. ii. 

10. to wear fine robes. V. xxiii. 

10 . 

same course. 

V. xxiii. 2. But the meaning is uncer- 
tain. 

(I) To feel ashamed ; shame : IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 4: V. ill. 8: xxiii. 6. (2) To 
nourish. IV. vii. I’t. ii. 10: V. x. 7 . (3) 
'I'o bring forward, to ad\:ince. This sig- 
nifit.itiini assumes variuua moilitieatioiis, 
being here= to cultivate, ami there to 
employ. IV. vii, I't. iii. U : Y. iv. 13 : x. 
7 : XIX. 5. 

A flock or herd; a company. It is 
used to denote al> of a class. Alone it =» 

ch iTn cotnpanics. V, x. 14. |lf herds 

of creatures. V. x. 11, We have 2^ 

II. i. 9 : et STpe ; 5i^,n.i.:, 

51$. II. i. 6:5 g, IV. viii. Pt. 

12 ; 

1 1 1 • 5 ■ = 

-01, xxvi. 4 : XXX. I. 

(I) To be righteous : righteous : right- 
eousness, what is right. II iii. 3 : lA'. lu 
8 : V. Pt. i. 9 : ix. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : iii. 9 : 

iv. 14: ix. 13, 17; et al. 'j^ 

-f- , deemed it not righteous to be king. 
V. XV. 6, Righteous men. V. ix. 15. 

owldike ways. A', xxvii. 2. (2) 

jffl, designation of prince AVftn. 
XX viii. 1, 3, 4. 

The name of one of the families, which 
had the care of astronomy, &c.. in A’aou’s 
time, and subsequently. I. 3, 4, 5, 8: III. 
iv. 1, 4. 

Soup. lA-". viii, Pt, iii. 2. 


4e 

hsi 


ka»y 

keng 


m 

yw 

vii 


THE 124th radical. m - 

(1) Feathers. II. ii. 21 : III. i. Pt- i- 
44, 32. (2) The name of a mountain m 
the east, where Shun confined K‘»an. II. 
i. 12. It is queried whether this was the 
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«sme monntain mentioned in HI. Pt. i. 
30, 35. 

A Iiunoui archw of antiquity, the 
prince of K'eiing, and opponent of T*ae- 
k'ang. III. iii. 2. 

(1) To practise ; practice. IV. r. Pt. 
i. 9. (2) To repeat ; repeatedly. II. ii. 
18 : V. vi. 9. Obserre 

V. xix. 6. j 

Altogether, to receive all. 

II. iii. 4. j 

A long-tailed pheasant Probabljrae 
the feathers of tMt bird. IIL i. Pt. i. 35. 


(1) Wings. y, a wing apart- 
ment. V. xxii. 1 iTto act as wings to, — 
to assist. II. ii. 1 : ir. 4: Y. xxii. 10: xxr. 

3. (2) .MB , next day. V. iii. 1: 
vi. 11 : vii. 5 : xU. 4, 6. (3) To be reve- 
rent, — in the phrase V. vii. 7, 

THE 125th radical. 

Old. the old. IV. vu. Pt i. 16 : V. i. 
tt U. 3 

(1) A deceased father. II. i, 13 : V. i. 
Pt i. 6. 10 ; HI. 5 ; «t of. But we And it 
' alto, where the father or fathers must 
be living. V. ix. 16 : x. 6 ; and pertiapa in 
other passages. grandfather 

and father 5 progenitors generally. H. iv. 
9: V, X. 6 s XXV. 3, 7. (2) Longevity. 
V, iv. 895 xiii. 27 (a. h. ?| #). (8) 
To examine, H. i. 3 s V, vii. 7, S, 10, 12. 
(4) To complete. V. xiii. 24. 

90 years old. between 90 

5 and 100. H. ii. 9. But it ia used in con- 
nection with or 100 years. V, 

xxrii. 1. Old venerable men. IV. xi. 3. 
Old : the aged. IV, iv. 7 ; V. xxviii. 2 


25: XXX. 7. (2) —they; their. V. iv. 
11, 13, 19. The meaning here, however, 

is uncertain. It will be seen that jflj b 
comparatively infrequent in the Shoo. 

THE 128th radical. 

1,1) The ears. V. V. 6. , eyes 

arA and cars, ia spoken of niiniatcrs as being 
such to their sovereign. 11. iv . 4: and 

perhaps V. xxvi. 7. (2) 
name of a monntain. See 


% 1 

tOA To 


exceative pleasure. V. xv. 
i be addicted to pleasure, xv. 13. 
Bright. V. xix. 4, 22. 


clamonring. IV. vii. 

heS Pt. i. 7. 
kuo 

Ba To be sage ; sage, sagely. IV. ir. 3, 7, 
* 8 ! viii, Pt. 1, 11 ! V. vui. 2 : xxL 3 : xxx. 

thwy 7_ -pijg n particular 

«h6ng reference. II. ii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : IV. viu. Pt. 
ii. 3; Pt. iii. 9 : V, xxi. 4. Sageness. V. 
iv. 6, 84. ^ ip , to think himself sage. 
V. xvii. 7. has not yet in the 

Shoo assumed ita technical meaning of a 
tage, sage, at tho highest type of hn- 
manity and a particular order of men. In 
V. xviii. 17, it can mean nothing more 
than the mite, 

» Tohear; tohearof.n.i.l2in.ir.4; 

HL It. 5 also in xr. 8): IV. 1. 

wto 2! ii, 81 vlL Pt, ii. 4 fa. b.J: viii. Pt. ii- 
12 (foil, by •^): V. i. Pt U. 8: iv. 3: 
iz. 6: xiv.6.(j^ etauTw. To be 


^ (1) He or they who,— at the end of a 

^ phrase or clause, which cuntaina a predi- 
cate to the who. HL Iii. 5 : iv. 4 : fv. U. 

* 8. (2) After a numeral. 

these ftvo, V, iv, 32, ^ 

OiA. rv. xi. 6 : V. lx. 6 5 X, 7 : xii. 12 

fane ^ beneflts from 

kou age and experience. V. xvi. 16. 

THE 126th radical. 

nil times — but. H. i. 12, 16, 24 : ill. 2, 3 ; j,. 

•rk 6, 8 ; IV. i. 2 : vii. Pt. i, 9, Vi , V. i Pt 

ii. 1: in. 8, 9: iv. 12: tL 19: xxi. 7: xiii,' 


iz. 6: xiv.6.(jg^ etauTw. To be 

beard. H. i. 1 : IV. u. 4 (3||f : V. iz. 

21 ; zxriii. 1. To be smelt V. z. H ■' 
zxvii. 4. 

B9 8d tone. Bepntation, fame. V. viii. 3 : 
zxiv. 4. Some otbor paaaages, V. ix. 4 : 
zvi, 14, are alto marked, in mnny editions 
of the Shoo, in thia tone, but they are 
simply paaaives. If they should be mark- 
ed, the passages indicated above as having 

the passive meaning shonld also he so. 
Ub To be aente <rf hearing- IV. r. Pt. ii. 7* 
'*“• — =diatinctiiess. V. iv. 6, acutely- V. 

*- 8. PB j^’^to hear with the 
ears of all, IlL 16. It ia generally found 
In combination with which phrase = 
to Iiear and see, in H. iii. 7 ; = to be 
intelligent, in V. xrii. 7 : xxvi. 2 ; = the 
intelligent In IV. ii. 2 ; V. i. Pt. 3. 
jB (1) Tlie notee in music. H. »• 24. 

notes, II, iv. 4. (2) 

shAng Music, — meaning dissolute music, in the 
phrase ^ IV. ii. 5. (3) Paine 
lU. i. Pt. U. V. xxiv. 7. 
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THE 180th radical. J^. 


Chih 


ling 


(1) OfBce, the duties of offtce. III. W. 
1 : V. XX. 18. (2) To preside OTer, to 
secure a certain effect. V. xxx. 6. 

To hear, to listen to. II. ii. 16, 20 : ir. 
1: V.l. ^.1.2; Pt.iL 2 ,r;iT. 6 f«-hear- 
ing);sJsar/>«. Often the idea of obedience 
enters into the term. E. y. IV. ie. 1 : »• 

t . rnn'U . 

to acknow- 


ix. 24 ! XT. 15, 18. 

ledge tme’s offences. IV. 'ix. 4. To^be 
listened to. IV. it 4 ; et a4 9 ^ 

think bigfalir of what yon hare heard. V. 
ix.28. 


THB 129tH RADICAL. 


# 

keaoit 

bsiao 

yutiy 


too 

ku 


^ Then, thereon. IV. iU. 4. 

yuh 

yii 


To practise. 


Msrith earnest 


practice or fubmiaaioiL V. xxu. o. 


$uh 

tu 


sze 

szOi 


To be grave; to venerate. 

IV. T. P. L 2. Gravity. V. iv. 6, M. 
Gravely. V. viii. 8. So, probably, in the 
difflcolt phrase V. i. Pt. 1. 5 : 

xiii. 21. 

(1) An introductory particle or con 

iuncUon. It most commonly— therefore. 

J5:.y.n.iL20. rV.iU.4:r.Pl.L8: V» i. 
Pt.i.6;Pt.iii.4;rtaoj«s. Other meanings 
suit better, however, in mai|y esses, ss 
thereafter, thereon, in n. i. 6, 8 ; but, in 
IV. vii. Pt. iU. 4, 7 i «< at ; now, in V. xi. 
7:xii.20:xiii. 3; et at It occurs twice 
in V. si. 2, one of the instsaoes being 
hardly explicable. In xiv. 20, 

is always read 


tien 

chien 


To be like, to resemble. IV. viii. Pt. 
UL 3. 

The name of a supplementary sacrifice, 
offered the day after the regular sacri- 
fice. IV. ix. 1.— This meaning is errone- 
onsly introduced in p. 674, under the 

character 

The thigh, the upper part of the leg. 
We find it always in connection with 

IV. vui, Pt. iii. 9: V. x. 6. The 
phrase is used metaphorically of minis* 
ters. II. iv. 4, 11 : V. xxv. 3. 

The shoulders. = to employ, to 

tain IV. vii. Pt. Ui. 10. = to maintain, 

in p. 13. 


ttcaiig 

kuang 

« 

tang 

k«ng 

5 

yu 


along with -4^, but a new meaning must 
then be coined to suit the case. VTe 
should put a comma at and read 
^ with ^ ; but I beUeve the text to 

he corrupt. (2) To let go. H- 

i. 11. (8) To be at eate, to take heart. 
V. viL 18. (4) To be reckless. V. i. 1^ 
lii. 8, (6) To set forth, to offer, 

V. U. 6. (6) Greatly, V. xvi. 17, 

18. 

(1) Toinstitute. n.L 10. To lay the 
foundations of. V. iii 5 : x. 2. Obs. 

to come to the tiirone, to begin a 
n^gn. HI. iv. 1. Before other verbs, it 
— to begin. IV. iv. 5: V. ix. 4 : ? xxviiL 
3, 9,= from the first, IV. ii. 4 ; at first, 

V. xiii. 5. (2) To be esrnest or dili- 
'gent. V. X. 6 ; ? xsviii. 3. 


m 

hoo 

ha 


y«u 


9em 

bsu 


lung 

neng 


The upper arm. See 

To be willing. V, vii. 11 : xviii. 4, 


To nourish, to keep. V. v. 8. 
to leave those who may be brought up. 
IV. vii. PI. ii. 16- Here it — children. 

f -y-, sons. II. i. 24.-Of the same 
as thia character, and hardly^ 
tlnguishablc from it in form, is ^ , a 
helmet, which is found in the phrase 
^ in IV. via Pt. a 4: V. xxix. 

2. It belongs to the 18th Radical | J, 

and the character should have been enter- 

ed oa p. 656» ,, _ » . _ 

To turn the back on. to disregard or 

disobey. IV. v. Pt. a 3. 

(1) WhaklV.T. Pt.iii.8. (2) The 
nanie of a nephew of the duke of Qiow, 
prince Chung of T»*ae. V. xvu, a, 8- 

(1) To inherit. = heirs. IV. ix. 
B |]i heir-son. I- 9. To follow 
after.V.xiu.2. (2) The name of a stote. 

MuTually, together. IV. yii. Pt. i. 
9 13, 14 : Pt. ii. 3 , 6, 15 : V. vim 13 : xvfii. 
7 ; xxui. 6 : xxTii. 4. 20. i» thua 

aynonymons with tliough iU con- 

struction is in most cases more difficidt. 
wTfi^ it nsed in the same way as 

4H , when one of the parties whose action 
m ESloye^-^*rt»in offi^ts who.ro 

ihL denLfnated. V. xvn^ 2o 
whw^oro verbs like our auxiliarj-.ta 
cue case we find the idiomatic 
between it and the vera-V. xxn. 25. 
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As an active verb, — to cultivate the abi- 
lity of, to I'.flp, V. xvi. 3: xxii. 8 : xxtiii. 
4. To be able to manage, locnn. V. ix. 
18 : xvi. 23. AbiUiV. II. ii. 14 : IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 7: V. iv. 13 (obs. - 

men of abthty. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9 : XX. 20. 

To be pressed, forced. IlL iv. 6. To 
force with. V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 


The leg-bone. V. I. Pt. iii. 3. 


To cot up meat small. seems 

to moan a collection of thtiiga small and 
trifling, ^ vexatious. II. iv. 11. 

(1) To be prosperous. V. vii. 4. (2) 
To make strong, — spoken of spirits. V. 

X. 6. (3) To go to excess,— full, by 
X. 8. 11. ■* 

The kidneys. IV. vil. Pt. Ui. 3 (a. bj 


Rank odour. V. x. 11: xxvii. 4. 


The bowels. IV. vii. Pt. HI. 3. 


ITie belly. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 


The back-bone. V. xiv. j. 


The skin. sc shallow — skin-deep — 

/M vii. I't-i.r. But the moan- 

fu wre may be different, and «= punctur- 
•pccchet. Compare. Ana. 

to receive. V. Hi. s : xxi. 14 : xxiv. 

ji«9 

THE 131 ST RADICAL, 

! 

A minister, the correlate of Pg,. 
ch?u & A’ 2: V. 

xxi.6;.ndg-];,V.i.Pt.ii.3,both 

denoting ministers. But g jj j; 

1 l,==minister.,nd multitt^. Vinisiry 
the duties of being minister. 11. ii •> Tn 
set the part of ministers to,— to servo. V. 

iv. 21 ra. b.J, 22: xviii. 24. g j, 

pnerally to be taken of the great min- 
isters of a government; wfcen it is other- 
wise, this is indicated, g M i. spoken 
of liin^lf hy s great minister, IV. xi. g ; 
but g, V. xxvi. 6 (comp, pp, 2, 4) 
is different, yjx g, y. ix. 17. ig. 


means petty officers, but in /jy g, 

V. xii, 24, the phrase is merely used in 
the self-depreciating style of conversa- 
tion. g V. xxix. 4, “ camp-fol- 
lowers, male and female. 

master of the guards. V. xxii. 3. g, 

ministers away from court. V. xix. 9. 

To be good, admirable. V. x. 5 : xxvi. 
2. Good condition, =s prosperity. IV. vil. 
tsa«y Pt. i. ig. To approve, declare to be good. 

IV. ii.3. ^ to show approval 

of what is go^. V. xxiv. 4. 

56 To present onc’s-scif to, and deal with, 
in the eharacter of the sovereign. II. ii. 
12 ; III. iii. j ; V'. xxii. 24. It is spoken 
of the sun, as seeing and visiting all w ith 

his light, g 1^, V. i. Pt. iU. 

S. 

THE 132d RADICAL. Q . 

fSt (1) As a preposition, from, — used 
W with reference to time, place, and person. 
^ A’d.s.o'ni. K according as. II. iii. 7 : V. 
““ i. I t.ii. 7; eto/. (2) Self, of all persons, 
— inysc'lf, yonrself, himself. Of one’s- 
sclf. V. ix. 8 ; el af. The meaning some- 
times approaches to — then, as a malltr of 
course. E. y. V. x. 6, 7 : x*x. 2. Its most 
fr^uent use in this signification is as 
joined to verbs in s reflex sense. We 

liXTC ^ to count one’s-sclf pos- 
sessed of talents and worth ; ]|j|^ 

S’’ I f . g ®. i s. i 
§ s jg. 6 S' g 
„ g«.g 

^ I-aws V. ix. 11, 13. ^ t°*>« 

■ei able to observe the laws. V. xviii. 25. 
nieh 

1^ -A f6tid odour. Used as a verb, » to 
one’s-sclf abominable, to ruin. IV. 
vii. Pt, ii. 6, 8. 

clrAii » 


* Shun’B minister of Crime. II. 
i. 17, 20: H. 10, 11, 12: Hi. 1, 3, 8, 8; iv. 
I> 8, II. The diet, gives J^, from 
•a the more correct form of the character- 

the 133d RADICAL. 

(1) To come, to arrive. V. xvi. 20. It 
is everywhere followed by , and 

“to come to, to reach to. See 
everywhere in the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ tt aJ. 
Generally the jioiiit of departure is in- 
dicated : but sometimes it is not, and has 
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m. 

che 

chiii 



to be pathcml from the context. E. 
V. X, ; xi. 3, 6 • XT. 5 : xviii. 7, 12, 23. 
(2) The most, perfect, entire, — tliiit 
■wiiich has rcadieil the utmost de^ec. II. 

ii, 21 : V. xxi. 3. to push to 

the utmost extent. V. xxiii. 5. 

To carry out fully. IV’. i. 4 : V. xiv 2, 
21, 24: xviii. 20. It is thus used for the 
most i»rt with reference to the infliction 
of punishment. Before verbs it indicates 
the doing to tlie utmost wliat the verb 

-intimates. IV. vii, Pt. i. 17 : V. x. 6. ^ 
««> to put to dcatii. V. xvii. I ; but 
B, = extreme puuisii- 
ment. the things produced 

by virtue. V. v. 3. In I. 5, is under- 
stood to mean the extreme limit of the 
sun’s shadow. 

Towers. V. i. Pt. i. 5. the 

Stag tower, a structure of the tyrant 
Show. V. iii. 9. 

To arrive, to come on. V. xxii. 4. 


shay 

If 

shoo 

fihu 



shun 



tvoc 

WU 


the 1.34th radical. 


IV. rii. Pt. i. 7 ; but ^ the old ministers, 
in V. viii. 10. alone = the old 

course, in V. hi. 8. It is often abverbial, 
=-=of old, at first. 111. iv. 6: IV. viii. Pt. 
ii. 1 : xi. S, 6 : V. viii. 3 . xv. 5, 6. = 

for long. V. xxiv. 10. 


THE ISSTH RADICAL. ^ 


(1) To neglect, to abandon. II. ii. 3 


B. 


to give up one's own views 


and wishes) : IV. i. 2. (2) To let loose, 
— spoken of cattle. V. xxix. 3. 

To deal gently or kindly with. V xriii. 


5 (foil, by 


THE 13Gth RADICAL. H- 


The ancient emperor, so denominated. 
^ I- 12. II. 1. 1, 3, 14, 

17, 18; IV. viii. Pt. lii. 10. 

To make postures. Spoken of birds 
and beasts sto gambol in a regular way. 
II. i. 24: iv. 10. = to dance. 11. ii. 21 : 

IV. iv. 7. dancing habits. 

xxii. 19. 


fia 

yii 




ya 




yu 



bsing 



chin 


(1) . WifR. along with. II. it. 19: IV. 
V. Pt. iii. 2: V. viii. 1. And soi iietimes 
answers better in transiatioi. tliaii u-ith. 
V. vi. 8, IG, 17. The witli is sometimes 
nearly — for. II. ii. 17: IV. vi. 1 . For, 
on belnilf of. IV. iii. 4. (2) To give to. 
y. ix. 16. So, in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12, which 
•• peculiar. To grant, or concede to. 
HI. iv. 6: IV. iv, 5 (a. b.J (3) Than, 

forming a comparative with II. ii. 
12. (♦) 7 =. IV. V. Pt. i. 9. 

3d tone. To be present at, to share in. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 14. 



choto 

choa 


leang 

liang 


Ist tone. u officer at the 

court of Shun. II. T 21. 

To arise, rise or get up, — with varied 
application, =»• to get better, to rise from 
Ac. IV. xi. 2, 8: V. iv. 3: xxii. 7, 
2q : xxri. 1 : xxix, 1. In xxvii. 4, the 

meaning of is no more than lAenoa. 
To rise, — to flourish. IV. v. Pt, iii. 2 : 
V. xir. 26. To make to riae or proa- 

V . XXI. 8 . To give rise to, to originate. 
II. ii. 17 : iv. 11 : V. xi. 4. 

To lift up, =>= to advance to office. II. 
»v. 7 : V. XX. 20. 


What is old ; old. PV. ii. 2, 6 : V. Pt. 
HI. 9 : vii. Pt. i. 5, 13 : V. xvii. 6 ; xxv. .3. 

^ WA •=men of old fuuiiliee, in 



cbien 


a 

siA 

so 


THE ISfTH RADICAL, 

A boat. n. i V. 8 ; IV. vii. IH. ii. 6 ; viii, 
Pt. i. 6. 


THE 138TB RADICAL. 


To be good ; good ; the good. II. ir. 1 1 : 
rV. ii. 7 ; viii. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. iii. 9 : V. i. Pt. 
i. 6 ; Pt. iii. 6: xxi. 13 : xivi. 3. Excel- 
lent, skilful. IV. Pt. ii. 12 ; V. xxi. 6. 

greatly good. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8 : 
V. i. Pt. ii. 6. — goodness. V. xxv. 2. 

To be difficult or toilsome; difficulty, 
hardships. IV. iv. 6: v. Pt. iii. 1 ; Pt. ii. 
13 : V. vii. S, 7, 8, 11 : xvi. 17 : xxiv. 10; 

xxv. 5 : xxvih. 3 : xxx. 3. pain- 

ful toil. V. XV. 2, 3, 7 : xxii. 7. 

food of toil,— that procured by agri- 
culture. II. iv. 1. To realize the difficulty 
or pain of. II. ii. 3 ; V. xxi. 3. 


THE 13»th radical. 

(1) The countenance, the looks; the 
deportment. II. iii. 2 : V. xxiv. S ; xxri. 

6. Observe *’"• 

II. (2) Colours, HI. i. Ft. i. 35- 3 l 

. the five colours. II. iv. 4. (3) 
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m 

juy 

lui 


Lieentioui pleasure. III. iii. 0 : IV. u. 5 
^):iv. 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

THE 140tH RADICAL. 

Tlic name of a prineipality, the chief 
of which was minister of Instruction to 
king Oiling. V. .xiii. 3 : .xxiii. 2. 


Grass. 


/s‘oo 

ch-u 

fneaou 

Diiao 


jo 


[ “ forage. V. xxix. 5. 


i'oo 

k‘u 

maou 

mao 


(1) Growing grain. rV. iL 4. (2) 

the name of the original teat of the 
Meaou, a tribe which occasioned ranch 
trouble in the timet of Taon, Shan, and 

Yn. They arc called a and 

U g. II. i. 19, 27 : U. 20, 21 : W. 2: ir. 
8 ; HI. i. Pt. i. 78 : V. xrrii. 3, 5, 7, 12. 

(1) To be ns; at, at if; if. 1. 1, 9 , 10: 

n. i. 1. 21,22: ii. 1, 19, 2l : iiL 1 : ir. 6,8; 
tt poMim. from to it at comet the tigni- 
flcation of — to coiifomi to, to follow, to 
act in accordance with. We ha»c other 
verbs attociated with ^ in this ntage ; 

I- 3; « “i; ^ IV. il 
2; « af.i jjj^ IV. viii. Pt. L 11; 

, V. xii. 18 . To cause to conform 
to. iV. iii. 2. To be at should be, in 
accordance with the natural condition, 
ir }7' 2 ; « at To be r^ulnted gently. 
V. XU. 21. When, in the cate that. IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 9 ; Pt. ii, 6 ; et al, occurs 
before phrases, and adverbs of time, when 
we cannot translate it. V. vii. 4 : xii. 4 : 
*x. 2 : xzvii. 2. To approve. V. x. 7 : 
XV. 13; et of. Observe especially 
in IV. vii. Pt. iii. 11. Such"^.5n 
enumerations of famous men, but not 
always. V. xvi. 7, 12 : xxviii 3 
In the freqnently recurring phrases 

•imply— M. Comp.^;^.tf>:V.Ji, 

yV.TiilO. Thui, 
nearly to this effect,— in the fOTmulas 

i " ^ ^ H' P»- i- 6; 

xi. 1, 4 : V. iii. 5 ; « so/w. After sdject- 
IVM = our Uke or ly. V. iv. 34.— Observe 

^ V. XU. 8 ; ^ ^ 

V. xii. 2: V. xix. 16: xxiii. 6; 

^ ^ »*H«. 2. 

Bitter. V. iv. 5. To embitter. ^ 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

If ^ three-ribbed rush, 

used in straining the spiriu for the 
imperial sacrifices. HI. L 52. 


fc 

keaoH 

chiao 

t$ze 

tzii 

Isze 

tz& 


Dried graat. 


To thatch. V. xi. 4. 


, forage. V. xxix. 


king 

ching 


ts'aou 

ts‘ao 


M 

Amanff 

litung 


<‘oo 

tu 

M 

u 

u 


yeia 

yu 


mS 

mo 


foe 

lai 


tsing 

ching 


This, these. Pastim. It stands some- 
times, especially at the beginning of clau- 
ses, with adverbial force, and here; 
now ; thus ; therefore. £. g. FV. ii. 2 : 
vii. Pt. i. 3, 14 ; Pt. ii. 14 : V. viL 2 : x. 7 ; 
xvi. 9, 13 : xix. 19 : xxii. 4. 

(1) one of Yn’s nine pro- 

vinces. (2) liiere are two mountains 
called King, mentioned in the Shoo ; — the 
southern King, one of the boundaries of 
King-chow, IIL i. PL L 46, S4 ; Ft. ii. 3 ; 
and the nortliem, in Yang-chow, Pt. i. 
76 ; PL ii. 1. 

Grass. — vegetation generally, distinct 
fttun trees. II. i. 22 : III. i. Pt. i. 17, 23, 
42: IV. at 6: V. iv. 82 (j^ xxi. 

y steal among the grass, 

probably =•< to commit burfaway robbery. 
IV. xi. 3. 

(1) Uncnltivatcd, overgrown with 
grass and weeds. IV, viii. 

L Pt. iii. 1. So alone, in xi. 3, =• 
tiie wilds. (2) The name of the last of 
Yn’s domains. HI. L PL H. 22. (3) Af- 
ter nonnt, it — to b e wildly addicted to. 
Wehavefg;^, ni.iv.li^)^, 

ffL' ^®*fcapa it ““Y i*® ®°“' 

strued in these cases as a noun. (4) As 
a verb, — to neglect, IV. viL Pt. i. 8 ; to 
waste, to ruin. IV. xi. 4 : V. xx. 16. (3) 
Used adverbially, — wildly ; n^lectfully- 
m. Hi 8 : rv. vu. PL H. 2 : V. i Pt. Hi 
2 ; X. 11 : XV. 4, 5 : xviii 4. Greatly. IL 
iv. 8 : y. xxvii 1. 

A bitter herb. Used metaphorically, 
as we use wormwood. IV. Ui. 3. 

Nearly synonymons with = 

to manage, the management of. V. xx. 16. 

A useless plant, resembling growing 
corn in the stetk and leaf. IV. ii 4. 

Not ; not to be ; do noL II. ii. 24 : IV. 

a ^ 

:X): v.xxi.5. 

Probably the name of a monntaiii in 
the present Tftng-chow, Shan-tung. 
lU. i Pt. i 26. 

If 
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tszt 

tzi 

ko 


hwa 

hUA 


hva 

hUA 


tiiijr 

t»‘ui 


Is 

\o 


:S 

ko 


tiinj 


mmg 

taing 


ts'any 


To turn up the ground, — take the first 
steps in cultirating a field. V. vit. II : 
xi. 4. 

The name of a marsh. 111. L Pt. i. 57 ; 
Pt.iL 10. 

1st tone. Variegated, of different co- 
loun. V. xxii. 16. the rarie* 

gated bird, — the erableniatio pheasant 
embroidered on the upper tobc of the 
emperor. II. ir. 4. floirery and 

great, a name of the empire. V. iii. 6. ^ 
perhaps the name of Shan. II. i. 1. 

Sd tone. The name of a mountain ; — 
the western mountain of Shun’s pro* 
greases. HI. i. Pt. i. 62 ; Pt. iv. ii. d (called 
V, iii. 2. 

To collect, to be assembled. V. iii. 6 
(observe tlie construction, which is intri- 
cate). 

Ten thousand, a myriad, myriads. It 
is used generally in a vagne manner, 
and all of what is spoken of. We 
hare jt|:, the myriad surnames. 
the people. III. iii. 9 : IV. vi. 9 : V. i. Pt. 

i. 5 ; iii. 8 : xix. 6 ; the myriad 

countries, « the empire, I. 3 ; II. ii. 3 : 
V. xxvi. 2 i tt sape ; ^ all matters, 

ll.iY.ll; lI.iu.S; Hifr, 

myriad ages, for ever, and II. 

ii. 8 ; IV, v. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 2 ; V. xiii. 4, 

27, 28; eta/.; vii. Pt. ii. 

12 ; Pt. iii. 5 ; et of. ; S* seems to 
a* the myriad heads of families, another 
name for the people, in IV. vi. 10 ; 

Jj, the myriad regions, IV. iL 2, 8 : iii. 
I, 2, 3, 8 : tt toept ; all things, 

V. i. Pt. i. 3 ; ^ ^ occurs only once, 
—in V. XX. 3. 

In the phrase ^ to decease. II. 
i. 13. 

The name of a State, not far from the 
original seat of T‘ang, who punished its 
chief. V. ii. 6. 

To correct. 11. ii. 7. Before another 
verb, = strictly. V. xx. 1. 

(1) Young, youthfnl. IV. 

iv.7. (2) Stupidity. IV. ir. 34. Cloudi- 
ness. IV. iv. 29. (3) Two mountains 
were thus named, — one in Ts'eu-chow, 
HI. i. Pt. i. 30 ; the other in Leang.chow, 
p.65. 

Grass-green. II. iv. 7. 


th'uk 

chhr 


tat 

kai 


mil 

mieh 


ts'ae 

ts'ai 


P* 

pi 


/an 


t'ang 


pS 

po 


Wang 


39 

yo 

M 

90tC 

SOU 


tsaou 

tsao 


$00 

su 

« 

maag 


To accumulate. V. xx. 16. 


To covor. V. xvii. 3, To be covered, 
=> to be disregarded. V. xxvii. 6. 

Not, to be without. V. xvi, 13, 


(1) Criminals undergoing a lesser 
banishment. HI. i. Pt. ii. 21. It is que- 
ried whether we should not read the cha- 
racter sti in this meauing. (2) The 
name of a mountain, which is not well 
ascertained. HI. i. Pt. i. 65. (3) The 
name of the appanage, in the present 
Ho-nan, of Too, known as a 

younger brother of the duke of Chow. V. 
xvii. 1. His son is in the 

tame par. 

(1) To determine, decide firmly; to 
be determined. II. ii. 18: V. ix. 12. (obs. 
S 13, 22. (2) To conceal. IV. 

iii. 8. 

(1) To be luxuriant. V, 

iv. 32, (2) I. g. to be a fence or 
bulwark to. V. vjii. 4 ; xvii. 6. 

( 1 ) vast, I. 11. = broad 

and long. V. iv. 14. (2) To be scatter- 
ed. ^ IV. vii. Pt. ilL 5. (3) 

To be dissolute. V. xxiv. 9. 

(1) To reach to, extend over. II. iv. 
8. (2) To press on, = to deal sternly 

with. V. X. 13. Ought we not to read 

the character in the first of these msac- 
ings— 7 

To be hidden, kept in obscurity. V. 
xii. 10. 


( 1 ) 


An art, arts. V. vi. 6. 



HI. iv. 3. »A- in V. xix. 9, are 

certain officers so denominated. (2) /. 
tivation. III. i. Pt. i. 30, 63 : V. x. I, 


Medicine. IV. viiL Pt. i. 8. 


A large jungly marsh, to which beasts 
will resort. V. lii. 6. 

A kind of water-plant,— duckweed, one 
of the emblematic figures on the lower 
sacrificial robe of the emperor. H. iv. 4. 

(1) To revive. IV. ii. 6. (2) Appa- 
rently the name of a piincipaluy or biste. 
V. xix. 24. 

To exert one’s-sslf. V. xiii 1-3, 
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THE I4IST RADICAX, . 


hu 


yao 


A tiger, tigers, Y. ii. 9 (comp- for 
soldiers): xxv. ii. (2) 
gnards. V. *xii. 11. The officer com- 
manding them is called in p. 3. 

He and other officers under him are call- 
ed in xix. 1, 8. (3) The name 

of an officer in the "court of Shun. U. i. 
22 . 

To oppress, tyrannize over. 11. I, 24; 
ii. 3 : 1 V. vi. 3 ; </ tape. Foil, by in 
"V. ii. 6 : xviii. 6. Oppressive, dangerous. 
• — used of sickness. Y. vi. 5- Oppression ; 
sometimes == oppressors- II. iv.8: IV”. iii. 
8 : iv. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 : «/ sape. — ca- 
lamities. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. Observe y 

To kill, «= oppressors, V. xxvii. 2. 


THE 142P RADICAE. ^ 


M one of the principal ministers 

Aicuy of T’ang. I V. ii. 2. 
hui 

first troubler of the empire, a kicked and 
seditious prince of the most ancient 
tiiiict. 

A tribe, whose seat was in the pres, 
dep. of Shing-too, Sze-ch‘uen. confederate 
with Chow against Shang. V. ii. 3. 


M 

eh e 
ch'i 

$huh 

shn 


vetn 

chien 


The name of a star. I. 6. 


htu 

hsu 


y* 

ya 


<Krb 

haou 

hao 


(1) To consider, think about. "V. x. 3 : 
xxi. 5. ^ )^ . nothing to think about, 
a lime of freedom from all anxiety. II. ii. 
6;V. xxiv.3. (2) A forester, the designa- 
tion of the warden of woods and forests 
under Shun. II. i. 22. = a forester, 

generally. IV. v..Pt. i. 7. (3) The name 
of the principality which had belonged 
to the family of Shun, who is thence 

called I. 12 ; and alone, V. 

XX. 3. Obs. II. iv. 9. 

Ist tone. To cry out. ^ 
ii. 21. 


An insect ; — but used for animals 
^ generally. 0 the emblematic phea- 
Mnt depicted on the emperor s robe. H- 
W. 6. 

4^^ An nnt, nc= jint-coloured. V. xxii. 2’. 


^ P«*^**‘ *• 

diet, Rftys that this character *the 
name ol a kind of pearl/ This is a mis- 
take, 1 apprehend. It should rather be 
taken as the oftter, in which pearls are 
found. 

^ 1^' name ol a lake, the 
modern Po-yang. III. i. Pt. i. 38* 






A warning order or command. V.xxri. 


haoH 

hao 

hih 

ko 


k'u'ci 

k‘uei 


5® Insects moving about. — ^Used for to he 

OT stupid, 11, ii. 20 i and for atopid, sense- 
dcun agitation. "V. vii. 8, 6, 8. __ 

To be clean or pure. V. xviU. 16. To 
make clean, to cleanse, x. 16. To hold 
kma> bg clean or gniltless. xxvii. 12. 
chuan 

The wild tribes of the south. But wo 
sS" find it used, where it must mean such 
man „j)j tribes generally. 111. i. Pt. ii- 22. 
As distinct from the tribes of other quar- 
ters, they are spoken of as the 

We have in U. i. 16, 

, in V. iii. 6. 


V. T. 1. 

20 ; and 

The silk worm. = to be made fit 
for silkworms. HI. L Pt. i. 16. 


heue 

hsieh 


THE 143d radical. 


Blood. V. iii. 9. 


jfiL- 


To be pained, to feel the pain of. V. x. 


Name of the appanage of a younger 
brother of king Wan, called V. 

xvi. 12. 

To bo wanting. V. v. 9. The dic- 

tionary gives this character under 
— but incorrectly. In the we 

find it under the appearance of the 
breath slowly ascending and stopped. 

is the phonetic element in the char- 
acter, and the ideographic; and it 
ought to have its place in the diet, under 
the latter. But is no longer used for 
lexical purposes, being thrown out to re- 
duce the number of radicals (as they 
arc termed) aa much as possible. This 

practice has given rise to not a few auo- i bsirnr 

malies in the arrangemeut of characters. to go away and escape. IV . xi. 


htih 

? hei 


s 


11 . 


THE 144tb radical. ?T 

(1) To go, to travel over. V. xix. 22. 
To make to go. II. iv. 8. Used of the 
course of the stm and moon. "V. iv. 38. 
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9. (2) To do; to carry — be carried — 
into practice : to execute ; practice, execu- 
tion. II. iii. 8: IV. i. 1 : Ft. i. 7 : viii. PI. 
ii. 12. 13 : Pt. ii. 3, 6 ; V. i. Pt. i. 5 ; Pt. iii. 
8: ii.7: ir. 16 ; ix.21 :xxy.6. = 

obsolete laws. V. xxvii. 18. (3) 

ff’ tlie lire elements. HI. ii. 3 : V, iv. 
3, 4, 5. 

n „ 3d tone. Actions, conduct. II. i. 25 : iii. 
3: III. i. Pt. ii. 17: V. iv. 13: v. 9 

'“‘^ff)=*•3(^g'}t^T):*Hi.2:xi.x. 

fif ^5* the name of a mountain. HI. 

Mai/ i. i^t. ii. 1. 

heng 

•“ to push out, to infer. V. ir. 23. 
yen 

m (I) The beam of a balance, or steel- 
Adnff ysrd. II, i. 8. 3EU the gem-adorned 
heng transverse, a part, apparentl.v, of an as- 
^nomical instrument used by Slum. H. 
*• 5. To weigh, to adjust. V.xiii. 16. (2) 

jUj, the name, or a title, of T'ang's 
minister, E Yin. IV. v. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 
10. He is also called V. xvi. 7. 

(3) The name of a mountain, the south, 
ern bounduiy of King-chow. HI. i. Pt. 

I. 46 ; Pt. ii. 4. It is the southern moun- 
tain, of Shim's progresses. II. i. 8. (4) 
mm the name <il a river, an affluent 
of the Ho. HI. i.Pt. i. 6. 

(1) To defend. •. - defence. III. i. 
tcei I**, ii. 20. ^ we. defenders of the 

throne. V.xxiii. I. (21 N;tmeof theSthof 
the domains of Chow. V. iii. 3 : ix. 1 : x. 10, 
13:xxiii. 4. (3) Name of a principality 
which occupied part of the pre.c. provinces 
of Chih-le and Ho-nan. V. xxii. 3. (4) 
The name of a river. HI. i. I t. i. 0. 






ptaou 

ptao 


the 14.5th RADICAL. 

Clothes, robes. Specifically, the tipper 
garments IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

a martial garb. V. iii. 8. 
dancing habits. V. xxii. 19. The 
phrase is used in two senses ; — 

as the name of an officer or officers, keep- 
ers of the robes, xix. 1 , 8 ; as the name 
of a sort of tent used in andiences, xxii. 
10 . 14 . 

3d tone. To put on, = to carry into 
practice. V. tx. 5. 

(1) That which is outside, the outside ; 
.beyond, HI. iii. 1 

, outside ministers, -'Oftcors be* 


chun^ 

n 

/,a 

jen 


p'ti 

p‘i 

P‘t 

P' 


c 

y“ 

yu 


dinng 


yond the court. V. xix. 9. 
beyond the seat. V. xix. 22. 

the four outsides, the utmost limits, 
north, south, east, and west. 1. i. (2) To 
serve as a mark to. IV. ii. 2. To set up 
a mark for. — to signalise. V. x.xiv. 3. 

Man's good moral nature. II. iii. 6: IV. 
iii. 2. 

The lappel in front of a coat or jacket, 
buttoning, aoccording to Chinese usage, 

on the right side. V. xxiv. 13.— 

It is also written 

3d tone. To reach to. I. 1 : HI. i. Pt. 
i. 32 ; Pt. ii. 23. 


1st tone. To put on one, to dress one 
with. V. xxii. 2. 


The lower edge of a garment, 

descendants. V. viii. 2. 

To he. generous, enlarged in mind and 
act ; what is generous. V. ix. 22 : xiii. 10 : 

xvi. 17. Ohs. in IV. ii. 8, to 

transmit a generous example, and 
alone, to become enlarged. To make 
generous. V. ix. 5. Ohs. 
xviii. 21. To rule generously. V. ix. 19: 
xiii. 13. 

The lower robe or garment. IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 22. 23. 

Undress, =to take liberties, to allow 
onc's-self. IV. vii. Ft. ii. G. 


nil 
hsieh 

Jai (1) To overtop. I. 1: II. iv. 1. (2) 
■tZ To complete, to perfect ; perl’eclion. II. 
.veany 20: II. iii. 8. 
hsiang 


sih 

hsi 


A double garment, ^ 
V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


: to be repeated. 


THE 14Gth RADICAL 


m- 


rig The west. V. xxii. 17. On the west, 
(adv. and prep.l ; westwards ; at tlie west. 
*«. II. i. 8: HI. i.' Ft. ii. 23: 1. 6: V.xiii. 

hsi 3. Western. V. xxii. 16, 18, 19, 21 : xxiii. 

1 ; el. aC. Ch-ang and F», afterwards 

king Wan and king Woo, were ^ '^j^, 

chiefs of the west, IV. x. 2; and B± 
appears often as a denomination of tlic 
western portion of the empire, subject to, 
or acknowledging the supremacy of, the 
House of Chow. V. i. Ft. ii. 2 ; Ft. ii. 2, 
5 : ii. 1, 9 : vii. 3; tt al. We have m 
in III i. Pt. i. 83, which is ace. to 
rule; but in IV. ii. 6, shows 

how promiscuously the term he 
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yao 



t*aA 



used. the western mounUin, 

n. i. 8 , is maunt Hwa (see #)• 

Hi. i. Ft. i. 70; Ft. ii. 2, is a moun' 
tain far to the west, commonly thought 
to be in the Koko-nor. g§;^.ui.i.pt. 
i. 70, 73, 83, is the Ho, in its course from 
north to south. At a rerb, ^ 
wested you, settled you in the west. V. 
xir. 8 . 

Ist tone. (1) To restrain. V. xviii. 
3S-(?). domain of re- 

straint, — the 4th of Tu's tenures. HI. i. 
Ft. Ii. 21. (2) In the phrase ^ Q, 
to examine the evidence in criminal cases. 
V. ix. 12 : xeiii. 11 . — ^This is a perplexing 
phrase, especially as we have to interpret 
it differently in xriii. 23. 

That which is important, the essential 
principle, V. xxvii. 19. ^ ^ jn y. 

xxiv. 8 , is probably the completeness of 
a govt, measure. 

• tract In the pres. dist. of 

Hwae-k‘ing, Ho-nan, operated on by Yu. 
III. i. Ft. 1 . 6 . 

To subvert, overthrow, m. iii. 8 : iv. 4 
“• ^ 

xxvii. 4. 


it, making special reference to the firji 
instance of its occorrenoe in the Shoo 
where it is not the appearance of the 
ferior, but the action of the superior, 
which we sre led to think of. The coir- 
mon idea is that of — a cate of audience 
It is only used in one other instance i- 
the Shoo, — V. xix. 22, where 1 have ren 
dered it to (Hapiof, bringing that mean 
ing out of J^, by which interpreter.'; 
explain it. 

To apprehend, to pereeire. 
unperceived. IV. vili. Ft. iii. 8 . 

cbiao 




koan 


To aee, to contemplate. I. i 8 : II. iv. 4 : 
rv, vli. Ft, i. 8 : V. i. Ft. i. «: x. 11 


p: xii. 4; xiti. 28 1 xxvii. 12 (foil, by 
“> — « to prove, to evidence. IV. vi. 

tdlAA i*i«v h* ir--*-*-* 




THE U8 th RADICAL. 



chiao 


A horn, horns. V. I. Ft, it. 9. 


THE U9TII RADICAL. 




kltR 

chien 



Itsien 


htcei 

k*oel 




ch‘in 



THE 147ih radical. Mo 


To see, to observe; to be seen. IV. y. 
Ft. i. 8 ; V. vi. 9 : ix. 6 : xi. 2 ; xix. 4, 6 
.^):xxi.4. 

(1) To appear before. II. ii. 21 : IV. 
IV. 1. (2) To appear, to present one’s- 
self, be seen. III. iii. 5 ; y. xvi, 14,— Jt 
is hardly possible to make anything of 
^ ±^^.V.ix.l. 

To admonish. III. iv. 3 (a. b.J. 


1 ^, , . I. rt. n. ^=seeit 

To looK * 1 , to consider, HI, Hi. 5 • jv 
ii. 7: viil. Pt. i. 8 : xvij. 7: xiviii 
To have a regard Jo. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 ; 

Ft ii. 4. /. yj,’, to display. V, : 

s> 

(1) To love ; to show affection tc 
2: IV. V. Pi. iii. 1 St^), 

1 . 19. To love relatiooSe IV W 4 
Relatives. V.i.Pt.U. 6 . (i) -To appro. 
pUceone’s-aeUnearto. 

(1) To give andience to, II j 7 f 
In the index to Menciua, I have said t 
this char, means— ‘to wait upon a 
perlor, ‘ to appear at court.’ Such is 
usage ID bis Works, andsothe diet defi 


To say, to speak ; to speak about. II. 
W i. 24 : ii. 10 : iii. 3 i 1 V, iv. 1 s rlii. Pt. 1 . 
2** 1, 2 ; Ft, U. 12 : V. xiv. 26 ! xv. 6 ; et sc^e. 

"S, to defame. IV. viil. Pt. iii. 3. 
To taK, used contemptnonly, 1. 10. We 
have often ^ Q, to apeak, saying, 
and the formula £. g. 

IV. V. Ft. i. 6 : vii. ^ 1. 13 : V. i. Pt iii. 
4 ; iv. 2, 3 : x. 12. Worda. H. it 3, 16, 
17,21, reports, n. L 9 : iv._7. •* 

compositions. H. iv. 6 . the 

designation of Shun’s minister of coffl- 
mnnicutloii. 11 . j. 25. y seems 

to •“ 3 E. wVt the five notes of music, in 

H. iv. 4 . Ifip 'S’ OB notifications, in V. 
Jin- a 

xix. 13. alone, in V. iv. 6 , —igpeech ; 
and in xix. 17, — • ^ = a speech, 
or_a single remark. (H phrases with 
~ , we have ^ 11 . iv. 1 ; << ; 

to eat one’s words, be false to 
ttem, IV. >. « : |g IV. ir. 7 ; ^ 
T. Ft Ui, 9 ; ^ vii. Ft. 1. 1 ; 
vii. Ft. i. 7, and ^ Mid 

W’ W’ 

iv. IS, 16 ; ^T, to set words flowing. 
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t'aou 

t'ao 


to ntiw a remoar, V. 7 : ariij. 1 ; ^ 

W* “• 

«rH. 7; ^ aix. IT; |g ^ 
zxx. S. 

To pnnirii. II. iU. 6. 


(I) To instruct, to admonUh, to l«STOTi 
hsuH 7t is generally loll, by -J“. £. g. IV. 
fasfin It. 1, 7 : yilL Pt. iii. 2 : V, r. 1. But not 
always,— as in V. ix. 5 : ay. 14 (IMS'). 
15. To be instructed in. V. iy. 16: 

axn. 4. A lesson, instructions. HI. iii. 
4. 6 : iy. 2 : IV. y. Pt. 1. 9 (k. b.J ; Pt. ii. 
8 : Tii. Pt. i. 6 ! V. iv. IS fa. 6.) : viii. 4 ; 
ft tape. 

, the great lesson, was 
some relic of antiquity. V. axii. 19. (2) 
To follow. V. xxiy. 14. So, in 

^i. 24. This meaning may be deriyed 
ww the passire use of the character 
aboye. (S) To approve. V. xxiii. 5. 

(1) All, entirely. V.xiii. 2. To reach 
to entirely, xxyiii. 11 fy.i.J : HI. i Pt. 

ii. 23 (Ml. by ^). (2) To extinguish, 
IV. X. 2. 

(1) To record. V. xiii. 7. (2) To 
ni&ke retoember. II. iy, 6. 


i 

chi 


tt 

chi 


o 


tUJig 

f«’>g 


thi 

shg 

I? 

hsS 


li 


Str. transforma- 


To transform, 
tions of the suronser. I. 6. 


To he -wrangling or quarrelsobie. I. 9. 
To wrangle about. IV. rii. Pt. i. 7. 

To eonsnlt, to inquire of. V. iy. 1 (Ml. 

To set up ; to establish. IV. yii. Pt. ii. 
2 (iS* ) ! ▼iii. Pt. ii. 22 : V. xxii. 14. 


To grant, to concede to. V. vi, 8. 


To rail at, to revile. V. xv. 17, 18. 


she 

shih 

she. 

shih 

Sjb 

Htt 

yet 

ch'ieh 


To try; to test ; to mahe the experi- 
ment. I. 11, 12 : H. i. 9 : IV. vii. pt. ii. 6, 
17. 

Poetry. H. i. 24. A piece of poetry, a 
poem. V. vi. 15. 


htca 
hua 

ts'eitsg 

hs'iang 


(1) To punish. V. xx. 11. (2) To 
Veep in good condition or order, xix.22. 
(3) To restrain. xxviL 1. 

To address, — with a kindly "feeling, 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1. — • one word ,= 

every word. V. xtx. 17. 

To pay attention to, watch over. V. 
xvii. 7. 


choo 

chu 


the 

shih 


gem 

yn 


lea 


To cot off, to destroy. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 
Used as a nonn In III. iv. 4, — 

the death appointed by the 
former kings. 

To make a speech or solemn declaration 
to, to address, n. ii.20; V.i.PL i. 2;Pt. ii. 

l;Pt.iii.4. Aspeech. V. XXX. 1. ==. 

IV. i. 4. =solemnly. 111. ii. 2 : xxii. 4. 

To lead on. V. vii. 10. In a bad sense, 
— « to decoy. V. xxx. 4. 

(1) To make great, to increase. V. xviii. 
4. The term is often used adverbially, 
r» greatly. E. g. II. ii. 81 : IV. iii. 1 ; 
vii. Pt. ii. 1, 7: V. i. Pt. iii. 4, 5: iii. 5: 

vii. 4. 13, 16. Obs. ti-v.-ii. 
which some would make to be merely an 
initial phrase. (2) To be disorderly or 
d'ssolnte. V. xt. 2. 

To blame. V. vi. 15. 




an 

U'eaou 
ch‘iao 

To be sincere. 
chisg IV. y. Pt. iii. I. 
ch'eng 

To make false pretensions to. 

giurv.ii.3. 


the sincere. 


woo 

wu 


To err. V. xix. 18, 21. 


To annoanco to, to tell, =st to advise. 
cAoon xl. 7. 1st p. 8, » with none 
to appeal to. *** 

To enrae. iftfi. v.xv.15. la 

98 1 oaths and covenants. V. xxvii. 4. 

To make music, — as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. II. iv. 9. 

To consult with : to consult on. II. i. 
3, 15 (foil, by ■^) : ii. 16, 18 


Uoo 

tan 


seen 

haiiii 


^ 4 ( 




woe 

wu 

kaou 

kao 


To announce to, to make an announce- 
ment. IV. y. Pt. iii. 1 (foil, by 
viii. Pt. i, 2 

* ^Si 

a 
A: 
a 


V. vii. 1 : ix. 1 : X. 2 (^ 
), 12, 14: xii. 8 (^ 


xiii. 30; xvi. 20, 22; xyiii. 13 (gj 




hu/ug 

hui 


20. 30: xxiii. 4. An announce- 
ment. IV. ii. 2 : iii. 2 ; and in the titles of 
several Books. 

V. XV. 14. In- 


To teach. 
structioDS. IV. viii. Pt. i. S. 
instructive words. V. xiii. 4. 
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To speak, alanderotis talk- 
er*, II. i. 2.1 ; iv. 6. word*. V. ri. 

16. '*’0*^* Of discourse 

about virtue. V. ix. 21. 

The prime minister of Woo-ling, of 
the Shang dyiiastj-. Everywhere in IV. 
riii. 

Who?n. iv. 7. 


To request, beg leave. IV. iii. 4. 


(O To discourse of. V. xx. 5. (2) 
Orderly relation, the order of antecedence 
and sequence. V. xxvii. 19. 

To flatter, be a flatterer. V. xxvi. 6. 


xii. 12: xix. 15 : XX. 16 : xxi. 6: xxviii. I 

m m 

To nay. IV. rii. Pt. iii. 5: V. i. Pt. li. 
6. To be called. IV. ii. 8: iv. 7 : riii. Ft. 

ii. II. The idiomatic use of g^, ^ 
to be called, occur* only once : — in V. iv. 
26 : and it may there be easily resolved, 
so as to give its proper sigoiflcation 
of o/". 

Humility. II. ii. 21. 

Counsels. II. iii. 1 : IV. iv. 8: V. xxr. 
6 : and in the titles of some Hook*, 

well -counseilcil instructions. IV. iv.2. 
Errors. xxvi. 3. 


artful sayings. V. xxx. 6. 


To give careful attention to. III. iv. 2. 
IV. vii. Pt. i.3. 


To judge, consider. 
Pt. i. 2. 


IV. V. 


To be harmonious. I. 12 : II. i. 24 : iii. 
1; iy. 10 (perhaps ^ to be made har- 
monious). To make harmonious, to man- 
age harmoniously, or suiiahly to the 
requirements of the case. 11. i. 21, 22 : ii. 
18. 

To remonstrate IV. iv. 3 : IV. viii. Pt. 

i. 1 (foil, liy -=■: with). Remonstrance, 
reproof. IV. iv. 3: viii. Pt. i. !|. ^ 

= the reprover and helper. V. i. Pt. 

ii. .5. 

(1) Sincerity. II. ii. 21. (2) To make 
harmonious (foil, by "J"). V. xii. 13. 

To trust, to rely on. IV. vi. 2 ; v. xvi. 4. 


(1) A preposition,— by. in, of, from. 
IV. T. Pt. iii. 7 : viii. Pt. i. 4 ; V. vi. IT : 
xvii. 1. (2) All. various;— little more 
than a sign of the plural. V. ix. 17: x. 
15 : xxvii. 19. (3) In the phrase ^ 

the various feudal princes of the 

empire. IV. i. Pt. ii. 19 : V. xx. 14 : xxii 
29: xxiii. 1. 

Village slang. To become addicted to 
such. V. XV. a. 

To consult; to consult with. II i 18 
C^I|)=V.iv.25(fo».hy^, 

jp|[, to judge by the face. V. xix. 2. To 
plan, to consult for. IV. vii. Pt. ii, 7 ; pt 

iii. 10 : V. 17. = deliberation. V. 

iv. 6, 34. H counsellors. V. xxx. 

6. Plans. II. ii, jg; jy_ Pt i 8* 

Pt. iiL7:V.ix.22(^^ bad pUns);’ 


To make a noise. V. xxviii, 1 ; xxx. 1. 


To kiiow^ understand. V. xiii. 12. 

To remember, to keep a remembrance 
of. II. iv. 6. 


To deliberate on. V. xx. 6. 


To deceive, impose on. ^ 
XV. 14, IS. 

Praise. II. ii. 6: V. ix. 17. 


To change (act. and nent.): tobe chang- 
ed. 1. 2 : IV. V. Pt. i. 8 : vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. 
XV. 15 : xxi. 14 : xxiv. 3. 

To be an enemy. V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : iV. 
xi. 2 Hostile. V. xii. 24. — 

hateful. IV. xi. 7. 

To calumniate. tianderoua 

talker*. II. i. 25 : iv. 6. to de- 

fame. ly. vii. Pt. iii. 2. 

To yield ; to yield to, or in behalf of. 
I. 1 (n, b,J : II. i. 3, 17, 21, 22, 23(foU. by 

^): iv. 2 ( — to be humble), 9: V. 
xvi. 20 : XX. 30. 

the isoth radical. 

A valley. ^ the Bright vaRey, 
somewhere in the remotest east. I. -I. 

the Dark valley, somewhere in 
the remotest north. I. 6. 
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THE 161W RADICAL. 

t?. A T<e««el for containing fle«h, 

ton veascls. V. iii. .3. 

^ How ? in. iii. 5 : IV. vii. Pi. ii. 9. 

!•'« 

ch*i 

(I) To be abundant, excesaive. IV. i*. 
®t. 5. Superior, — m quality. V. xxiv, 1. 

/u»ff ^2^ The name of king Win's capital. V. 
iii. 2: xxii, 17. 

THE I52» RADICAL. 

A pig. V. xii, 5. 
cA e 
fh'ih 

m (I ) To reaemble, hare the appearance 
of. 1. 10: V. Tiii. 1. To delineate, re- 

haiSgP'**'"*- 1- 3 ^)! n. i- 11 • i>'. 8 

A likeness delineated. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
The emblematic figures on the emperor's 
robca. n, tv. 4. heavenly 

figures. III. tv. 4. (2) Shun’s half bro- 
ther. II. i. 12. 


- " /. q. a lake, a receptacle of waters. 

cAoo (1) To hilalct, — to form into a lake. III. 
i. Pt. i. 30, 38, 66. (2) ^ Pt. i. 

57, and || ||f., p. 77, are the names of 
lakes. 

. (') To allow one’s-sclf in pleasure or 
idle dissipation. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 : V. xxi. 3. 
^ Pleasure, dissipation. III. iii. 1 : IV. viii. 
* Pt. ii. 2: V. ix. 6. Indolence. V.iv. 34. 
f7) To be comfortable, — used in refe- 
rence to a state of sickness. V. vi. 1. (.3) 

JH"!’ Tu's provinces. III. i. Ft. 

i. 34. 


mai 


ttinoti 

mao 


/e 

H 


pe 

pi 


n 

pet 


THE 163d radical. 

The rude tribes of the north. 

^|;g,V.m. 6. 

The appearance, demeanour. V. iv. 6 : 
xavii. 17, 


Probably the jackal. 111. i. Pt. i, 69, 


A kind of leopard or panther. Soldiers 
are ex'horted to be such. V. ii. 9. 


THE 154th radical. 

(1) Creatures of the sea, with beauti- 
ful sheila. Used for those shells. — 
tortoise-shell. V. xxii. 16 ^), 19. 


=». cowries. IV. vii. Pt. ii, 14. (2) 
Variegated silks. III. j. Pt. i. 44. But 
the moaning is unccriain, I .should 
simost be inclined to interpret the char- 
acter of cowries, 

A (I) To bo — to become— correct and 
^ firm. IV. T, Pt. iji.8; V.v. 5; xxy. I. To 
be of the correct amount. III. i. Pt. 18. 
Cheng Solidity. V.iv. 22. (2) To sustain duties 
or responsibility. V. xiii. 4. 

To bear on the back. ^ to 

liear — assume to one’s-self— the burden of 
guilt, 11. ii. 21. 

Treasures, wealth. V. iii. 9. In 

HI. i. Pt. ii. 15, it seems to mean 
the material wealth or resources. 

(1) To present as tribute, — the con- 
tribution of an Inferior to a superior. V. 
V. 1. Articles of tribute. 111, i, Pt. i. 
i. 19, paasim. (2) To advance, to go 


liii 

it 

ts'ae 


p'tn 

ho 

hiio 


forward. V, xxii. 9 (foil, hy 
Poverty V. iv. 40, 

Goods, property; wealth. IV. ii. 5 
^||):iv.7:vii.Pt. iii. 10, 12(^ ^}.- 


V. iv. 7 ; ix. 1.5. 
xxvii. 12,- 16, 21 


: bribes. V. xxvi. 8 : 


). 


To be strung together. ^ 
kiuan be full. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 


to 


kuan 


tsih 

tse 

M 

urK 


kwei 

kuei 


(1) To reprove. V. xxx. 2. (2) To 
give in charge ; to lay a charge on. IV. 
X. 6 : V. xvi. 16. ' A charge. V. vi. 5. 

(1) To be double-minded. HI. iii. 1. 
T- 15. (2) To assist, — 
act as seconds to. V. xx. 6. 

To value, count valuable. V. v. 8 ; 
xxiv. 8. 


pull 

pen 

fen 


pi 


tore 

tru 

l! 

koo 

ku 


= to hand down. HI, 
= to send to. V. vi. 


To transmit, 
iii. 8 : V. xii. 19. 

13. 

life-guards. V. xxii. 11. The 
officer or officers commanding are also 
thus deiiouiinated. xix. 1, 6. 

Great. = this great inheri- 

t.nnce. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. 

To be ornamented. = elegant institu- 
tions. V. vii. 2. = brilliantly. IV. iii. 6. 

To have property. V, xxiv. 1. 

= resources of bounty. V. zxviii. 2. 

To traffic. ^ to pursue the, 
business of tr^c. — In Index HI. to 
Mencius, this character is defined— -a 
stationaiy trafficker or merchant,’ Such 
is the account given of it in the diet., in 

distinction from ; but this instance 
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m 

tsih 

tsei 





tsan 



sha 


ch'ih 


in Che Shoo rather paints to the ides of 
travelling about and trafficking. 

To injure, — probably to death. 
|jf,Il.i.20:V. XXVU.2. ^ jg, V. 

i. Pt. ii. 16. MM to ponish cspt* 
tally. II. i. 11. 

^1) To receive guests. II. i. 3 {n. b.) : 
V. xiv. 22, =the enlertaimnent of 
guests. V. i». 7. To receive as a guest, 
—respectfully. 1. 4. A guest, guests. 11. 
iv. 9 ; V. viii. 1 ; xiii. 29. tite 

guests' steps, — the steps on the western 
side of a hall or platform. V. xxii. 20, 
22, 23. The term is used for the princes 
all appearing at court. V. xxiii. 1. This 
idea is likewise in II i. 2. (2) To come 
and acknowledge subjection. V. v. 2. 

To confer to ; to bestow gifts, — some- 
times nearly = to reward. IV. i. 4 : viii. 
Pt. i. 2 : V. iii. 8 : xvii. 23 : xxviii. 4 ; 
xxix. 4. 

To reward ; rewards. II. ii. 12: 111. ii. 
5 ; I V. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : xxiii. 3. 


shay 

shd 


tsow 

taou 

U 

he 

cb‘i 



To continue. Obs. ;|^^,ll.iv.ll. 


(1) To be possessed of superior virtue 
and talents. Used generally for men of 
worth. II. ii. 3, 6: IV. ii. 6, 7: V. iii. 9 ; 
tt $ape. In V. i. Pt. iii. 3, we have the 
phrase ^ Obs. -|l(| l|^, in V. 
xxlv. 8. (2) To be superior to — surpass 
—others. II. ii. 14. So, ^ p. 20. 

(3) In a name, — a minister of 
the Shang dynasty. V.xvi. 7. 

To contemn, consider vile. V. v. 8. 


Hevenue, contribution of revenue. III. 

i. Pt. i. 8 ; « pateim. Obs. ^ Pt. 

ii. 18. 

To depend on. II. ii. 8 : I V. v. Pt. ii. 3 : 
V. xxiv. 13 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 13. 


Articles of introduction,— gifts to pre- 
pare the way for an audience. IX. i. 8. 


ts^mo 

18‘0U 

m 

U-en 

ch'u 


To assist. II. ii. 21. ^ to be 

assiduously assisting. II. iii. g. 

To redeem. ^ II. i. u. 

THE 165th radical. 

( 1 ) To be red j red. III. i. Pt. i. 33 ; V. 

xxii. 19. (2) ^ an infant. V. 

IX. 9. 


t$uk 

t9U 

k'ea 

ch‘U 

teen 

hsien 



lu 


To forgive. IT. i. 11: IV. i. 4: iii. 14, 
8. without mercy. III. iv. 4 . 

V. ix. 16. To remit a certain amount of 
penalty or punishment. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 

THE 156th RADICAL. 

To run. III. iv. 4. to hurry 

about, —generally on service. V. iii. 3 : x. 
6: xiv. 22 : xvi. 9 : xviii. 24. 

To rise. V. vi. 19. rising up 

and sitting down. V. xxvi. 2. To rise 
flourishingly. 11. iv. 1. As an active 
verb, — to raise up; to produce; to give 
occasion to. IV, vii. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 8 : viii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 

(1) To pass over. This — • to trans- 
gress. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16 V. 

Pt. i. 7 (». 6. ^ ^1. =to 

frustrate. IV. v. Tt. i. 6. = to leave 

one’s place. V. xxix. 4. (2) The idea of 
pntsiuy over takes various forms, in which 
the character is used as a conjonctiou, 
such as — moreover, farlber. V. x. 3, 10: 
xviii. 26 : xxii. 19 ; aud with these should 
be classed the iostances of V, 

xix. 4, 6, 15: — rtaehing on to, ^and. V.i. 
Pt i. 2: vii. 1. 6, 7, 8, 13: ix. 17, 18; tt 
tapistime, — lierton, to that, IV. vii. Pt i. 
I I ; et ah , — after, in phrases of time. V. 
iii. I, 3 : xii. I, 3, 5, 6 *a the case oj, V. 
X. 5, 11: xxvii. S: xxviii. Ij et at.}— 
after active verba, carrying them on to 
their object IV. vii. Pt iii. 6. (3) To 
give out orders. V. xi. 2. (4) To throw 
down, to Bssault violently. V. ix. 15. — 
There are not a few instances, in which 
we hardly know how to translate this 
character, which is of very frequent oc- 
currence. E. g. IV. ix. 1 : xi. 2 : V. vii. 

Ml equerries. V. xix. 8. 


To go quickly, Mj, hastily 

withdrew. V. xxiii, 7. 


the 167th radical. 

(1) The foot. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. (2) 
To suflicient. IV. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt ii. 3, 
o. To be sufficient for one’s require- 
ments. V. V. 8. 

(1) To reach to. II. iv. 1. fl) To 
oppose, withstand. HI. i. Pt ii. 17 : iii. 2. 


To walk barefoot. IV. viii. Pt i. 8. 


A path, a way. HI. iv. 3 : V. iv. 14. 
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m 

tscen 

chien 

To tread in, to pursue. V. viii. 3, 

ya 

ya 

To pass— jump— over. V. xxix. 4. 

m 

to'ott 

To tread on. V. xxv. 2. 

m 

ch^iiutfg 

moving. 11. iv. 9. 


THE 168T1I RADICAL. Jp. 


% 

skin 

slien 



(1) The body. V. xxiii. d. But the 
materiel body is seldom whet is express- 
ed by the character. It rather tone’s 
person, one’s self. 11. iii. 1 : IV. iv. 7, 8 : 
T. Pt. ii. 4: Tii. Pt. i. 12. 17 -. V. iv. 26: 

vi. 5 ; et-tape. seif-cultivation, 

occurs mote than once. We also have 
>j^ to govern one’s person, V. iv. 

V. xxvii. H. 

This is synonymous with the last, and 
used commonly for one’s person. JE. </. 
n. il. 14 ! IV. vi. 3 : viii. I't. ii, 4 ; Pt. iii. 

d : V, U. 10. I, Yin. IV. v.Pt. 

' • V- my cww, V. 

xxviii 3, 


THE 159th radical. 



chii 


lu 

m 

Uae 

tsai 



Oioe 

tsai 


A carriage, a cart. U i. 9 - iv. 7 : V. x, 
6: xvii. 1. 


An imperial carriage. V. xxii. 20. 


(1) To do ; to complete. IT. iii. 3 ; iv. 
2 (neariy unintelligible). To do service 
to. 11. ii. 21. To perform service on. 111. 
i. Pt. i. 3. Undertakings. 11. i. 17. (2) 
To convey, transport; to contain. V. 

XX. 8 ^ I®)- ’'•''ch ia 

cMveyed ot contained : = a cargo. IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 6 ; a record. V. xiii. 8. 

’2d tone. A year, years. I. 11, 12 : II. 
i. 8, 9, 18, 27, 28 : ii. 9 : iv. 1 ; HI. i. Pt. 
L 18. 




cb'ing 


To asaiat. HI. iv. 2 : IV. i. 4 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. h-.ttal. V. xiii. 20, meana 

to help the empire, — the four quarters, 
on every side. 

(1) Light, = that which is tighter, 
y. xxvii. 19. (2) To slight. IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 5. To deal lightly with. II. ii. 12. 


|i§ (1) To collect, n. i. 7. (2) Tohar- 

monixe. IV. iii. 6 
ch i ^ ^ 



To report, — to a higher authority. V. 
xxvii. 20. 



ptik 








THE T60th radical. 

(1) Acrid. V. iv 5. (2) The 8th of 
the calendaric stem-characters. Used 
alone in II. iv. 8. 

A transgression, guilt ; guilty. V. x. 3 
11. The character gen- 
erally occurs with negative adverbs, 
the phrase meaning 
railtiess and guiltlessness. II. ii. 12: IV. 
Ii. 4: iii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 10: xi. 12: V. ix. 
8; et at To proceed to guilt. V. iv. 3. 
To hold to be guilty. V. xxvi. 8. 

(I) A sovereign, a prince. It is gen- 
erally used in application to the emperor, 
at in IV. V. Pt. i. 2 ; vi. 1 : V. iv. 18, Ac. ; 
but it is used of all the princes of the 

empire in V. xiii. 12, and 

j|^, XX. 1. To play the sovereign, to 
rule over ; sovereignship. IV. v. Pt. i, 3 
(J^ ^ J^) ; Pt. ». 2 = V. xia. 19 : XT. 
18. (2) Rules, laws, — used in the phrase 
. settlerof the rules or boundaries. 
V. X. 13. 'Po this use the character in 
V. vi. 13 may also be reduced, making it 
= ‘ to take the law to.’ 

(1) To punish ; punishments. V. xi. 3. 
to carry punishment to the ex- 
treme, to put to death, xvii. 1, 

castration, and ]^, death ; 
xxvii. 18. Ohs, in xxi. 8, and 

mean persons who arc guided 
in the advice they give by the likes and 
dislikes of those they advise. V. xxvi. 4. 

(1) Words. instructions, orders. 
11. u. 20: V. vii. 10 .hardly 

intelligible): x. 16 8. 

= purposes. V. xxx. 6. (2) Pleas, 
statements and arguments in a case at 
law. V. xxvii. 15 (obs. ^ 18, 20, 

2 1. Akin to this is its sigaifieation when 
folL by of complaints, xxviL 7, 12 ; 
and that of exenses, apologies. V. xiii. 
10 ; xiv. 6, 12 : xxvii. 3. (3) Fame. V. 
xxi. 14: xxvii. 22 ; and p<Thaps. IV. v. 
Pt. i. 7. (4^ y. g to decline. II. 

ii. 16 


voi.. 111. 
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pcen 

pien 


shin 

ch'en 



itytiy 

neng 


yu 

JftH 

chia 

y“ 

M 

e 

k 

t'eih 

ti 


(1) To dispute. ^ , IV. v. Pt. 

hi. 9. (2) To rule, to manage right. V. 
X. 17. 

THE 161st radical. M - 

(1) The heavenly bodies. The three 
are the sun, moon, and stars ; and 
though we hare not the phrase *"*. 
in the Shoo, it seems the simplest way 
to take thus in the important passage, 
III. iv. 4, of the sun and moon. (2) The 
zodiacal spaces, within which occur the 
conjunctions of the sun and moon; — in 
the phrase ^ J^, 1. 3 : V. iv, 8. In 
II. iv. 2, the phrase is perhaps simply = 
the stars. (3) y = the seasons, 
as associated with the fire elements. II. 
iii. 4. (4) The fifth of the calendaric 
branch^characters. V. iii. 1 : xiii. 29. 

(1) Husbandry. IV. vii. Pt. j. 9, 11 : 
V. xiii. 13. minister of 

agriculture. V. X. 13. (2) == largely; 

earnestly. V. iv. 4 : xxvii. 8. 

THE 162d radical. % 

To make crooked, to pervert. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 8. 


To approach to. V. ir. 16. = to 

cherish. 111. iii. 4. 


To meet. = to receive. V. xxii. 6. 
To go to meet : = to anticipate, IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 9: = to rush on, V. ii. 9 : = to 
hasten to accomplish, V. xiii. 16. 

To proceed in a winding way. HI. i. 
Pt. ii. 9. 


(1) The rij^t path. II. ii. 5. To pursue 
the right path. II. iv. 8. To pursue the 
path of, tread in the steps of. H. iii. i • 1 v 
viii. Ft. i, 9 : x. 3 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 ; jo 
et al. It is used adverbially, with this 
meaning, before V. vii. 13: xvi. 19; 

bef. XT. 16 ; bcf. X. 9. Observe 

<== unprincipled men,— men who 
do not pursne the right path. IV. vii Pt 
^ P-12; and 

IV. xl. 6. (2) Xo direct, to lead 
forward; to develope. IV. v Pt i 5 
3 V. vii. 1: ix. 20, 
21 : X. 4 ; et sape. = to intimate to. IV 
vH.Pt.ii.l4. Obs.j|5^^^ 

the officers of Yin who have been 


s^tfk 

shu 





TU\ 


a 

Ueih 

chi 



aM. 

fuy 

fili 

taau 

t'80 

yih 

yi 


poo 

pu 

chuh 

chu 

teiA 

ti 

m 


she 

shih 



su 


led to it. V. X. 15. (.8) To advance, to 
bring forward. We have in V, 

xir. 20 : xviii. 28. Perhaps the simplest 
way of taking in V. ii. 6, is 

with this meaning. — it one of the 

characteristic woids of the Shoo, and 
there is no other perhaps with which a 
translator has so little satisfaction. 

To narrate, relate. Ill, iii, 3. 


To be erring ; to go astray. II. i. 2 : ii. 
20: III. iv. 4: IV. v. Pt. i. 9: V. xv. 13 


gl,).x*i.n:xx.l6. 
the deluded people. V. xi. 7. 
the matter of, to come short of. 
V. xiii. 16. 


To err in 


Footsteps, traces. V. iii. 5 ( J 
the traces of imperial stray) : xix. 22. 
Ohs. msa to pursue 

vigorously one’s own path. 

To pnrsue. — to take in the past. HI. 
iii. 9. Used adverbially, and with the 
same reference to the past. V. xxv. 6 : 
xxviii. 3. 

To retire, withdraw. II. iv. 5 ; V. xiii. 
18. 


Always in combination with To 
run away, to abscond. V. xxix. 4. =• 

runaways, vagabonds. V. ii. 6 : iii. 6. 

(1) 'Po rebel against, to oppose. II. ii. 
21 : iv. 7. To be contrary to. IV. v. Pt. 
iii. 7 (foil, by "^p). = rebelliousness, 

evil. H, ii. 8. To oppose, — in delibera- 
tion, or divination. V. iv. 27—30. (2) 
To meet. V. vi. 18 : xxii. 11. = to ac- 

cord with, xxvii. 13. (3) ^ the 

meeting Ho, — a name given to the Ho, 
where it entered the sea. Ill, i. Pt. ii. 7. 

To abscond. Seejj^. 
bond ministers. V. vii 6. 


To pursue. V. xxix. 4. 


V. ii. 1 : xiv. 1 (Ig 


to open 


lo carry through. 

V. l. Intercommunication. 

the communication between 
earth and Heaven. V. xxvii. 6. 

. 6O1 to put in motion. V. vii. 11 

c». 6.J. 


To accelerate, to hesten. IV. v. Pt. ii. 
Yl 23- Speedily. V. ix. 
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tS<WH 

tSAO 




fang 

iE 

hwan 

huan 


lae 

tai 


rsiH 

chin 


jfiVi 

yi 


yn 


MTjr 

soi 


(1) To begin. IV. iv. 2. This is the 
meaning, probably, in 

IV. iii. 7 ; in V. xvi. 10 ; 

and V. xxviii. 2. Oba. 

V. ix. 4. (2) To do; doings. V. 
vii. 1, 8. Perhaps we may bring \inder 
this ^ in V. xvi. 1C. (3) 

To seek for, with reference to. V. ix. 17. 

To arrive, to come. IV. vii. Pt. ii. I. 
The plaintiflr and defendant in a suit are 
called the two comparing par- 

ties. V. xxvii. 15. 

To meet with. V. iv. 26. 

To escape. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 

To come to. V. xxvii. G. yjv 
to be deficient ; deficiencies. V. xx. 4 : 
xxvi. 4 ; xxix. a. 

To advance, to enter. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 1 
(foil, by V. xxiii. 2. Actively, to 

advance, to bring forward. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
2 : V. xviii. 3 : xxL 13. 

(1) To exceed, to go to excess ; to go 
to excess in, — generally with a bad mean- 
ing so that the term often = idleness, 
diulpation. II. ii. 6 -. ir. IG: V.x. 7, 9, 11 : 
XV. 1, 3, 12: xviii. 4, 16, ?9; e< «/. We 
have .and jH = extrava- 

gant talk. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 12. The com- 
bination idleness and pleasure, 

is frequent. III. hi. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 

V. ix. 1 ; et a/, idleness and 

lasts. II. iii. 3. = errors. IV. vii, Pt. 

ii. 8. Sonietimea is used as to 
enjoy ease, — in a good sense. IV. vii, Pt. 
L 14: V. xiv. 5; xv. 2: xx. 18. The 
sense is indifferent in V. xv. 7. Obs. 
V. xix. 5, and ^ JlR 

luxurious ease to the utmost, in xviii. 
16. (2) The naure of a Recorder. V. 
xiii. 29, 30. 

(1) To cross. V. iii, 19 : in III. i. Pt. 
i. 33, 70 ; Pt. ii. 1, where it is foil, by 
in two of the instances at least, it 
most mean to cross the country to. (2) 
To transgress. V. xxii. 6. (3) 
to pass away, — spoken of time. V. xxx. 2. 

(1) To accomplish. ■ Jig great 

deeds. IV. xi. I. (2) To give free 
course to. PV. ii. 7. (3) Thereon, and 
so. rV. xi. 2 : V. T. I. (4) Name of the 
country toa certain extent beyond the^^ 
of a state. ^ ^ V. xxix. 5. 


vu 


t/fW 

yu 


ym 

yiin 


kico 

kuo 


ku’O 

kuo 


o 


keti 

hsia 


To meet with. It occurs only once, 
— in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16, in a passage which 
is hardly intelligible. 

To wander about, — generally in a bad 
sense, thus wasting the time and neglect- 
ing duties. We have II. iv. 8 ; 

^ III. iii. 1 : and IV. iv. 

7. To make excursions. V. xv. 11, 12. 
Obs. 

To go round, = to act incessantly. II. 
ii. 4. 

ist tone. To pass by. III. i. Pt. ii, 4, 
7, 8, 9, 12 : V. iii. 6. 

.Sd tone. To go beyond. An error, a 
fault, — the idea of inadvertence is gene- 
rally in the term. 11. ii. 12 : IV. li. 5 ; viii. 

Pt. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. ii. 7. , the 

five cases of error. V. xxvii. 1,5, 16. 

To stop. IV. iii. 6. We have 
11. i. 13; V. xvi. 3;^^, 

xxvii. 5, = to exhaust. IV. i. 3. 

Ear. IV. V. Pt. iii. 4. to reject 

and put far off. 111. iv. 4. 
put far away and make an end of. V. xu. 

10- ig 5E’ -‘• 

To have leisure. V. xv. 10. 


kwaay 

huang 


ts'eio 

chiu 

a 

taou 

tao 


«= a herald. 111. iv. 3. 


(1) A road, a path. V. V. 1. InV. iv. 
14, it also nic:ins a path or way, and is 
synonymous with It is there, how- 
ever. used metaphorically, and we may 
pass from it to the use of it in the sense 
of ways or courses of life and conduct. 
III. iii. 7 : V. xvi. C: xxiii. 5: xxiv. 9. 
It is used often with reference to Heaven, 
— the way it follows and the way it 
approves. 11. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 9 : iii. 3 : viii. 
Pt. ii. 2: V. i. Pt. iii. 2: xxiv. 9. Then 
means the way which is right, in 
acc. with Ileaven’s will, and the path of 
duty for man. 11. ii. 6, 20 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 
2, 7 : viU. Pt. i. 2 : V. v. 7 : xxiv. 3. Obs. 

the affinity of the mind for the 
right. II. ii. 13, the right- 

acting, or the principled. V. iii. 6. I have 
translated by principles in xx. 5, but 
the idea is rather — courses of govt., the 
right underlying them. (2) To conduct 
by their proper courses. III. i. Pt. i. 13, 

23, 49, 64.’ (3) To speak. 
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« To select, to approve of. IV. vii. Ft. 


(J 

ta 


koto 

koa 


to confess unreservedly. V. ix. 8. ^ 
^,xxu.2+. 

(1) To reach to. Gen. foil, by 11. 
iii. 7 («. 6.) ; III. i. Pt. i. 20, 27. 36, 45, 61 ; 
V. xi. 1 {k, h .) : xxii. 5. 
to hear with the ears of all. 11. i. 15. 

= eveiy'vhere. V. xii. 4. (21 To get 

forward. V. xxx. 7. 

(11 To oppose, to go contrary to. II. 

ii. 6 : IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7 : V. iv. 31 (foil, 
by I ■ 3 • xa>. H • ***• 7- 

r=:to be disobedient to, the object 
being understood from the context. 1. 10 : 
II. iv. 5 : V. xiv. 18: xv. 15 : xvi. 3 : xix. 
13 : xxii. 5 : xxx. 5. —.rebellion, or the 
rebellious. V. x. 13. (2) To avoid. IV. 
V. Pt. ii. 3. 

To meet with. In reference to sick- 
ness. — V. vi. 6 : xiii. 27. 


i. 14. 


seasa 

hsiian 


ftth 

yii 


wa 

t 

i 

it 

e 

i 


«ag (1) To accord with. IV. v. Pt. iii. 7 
^ (frfL by Obedience. V. xiv. 21, 

shun 22. Toohaerre — to be observed— docile- 
ly. IT. i. 19. = humble. IV. viii. Pt. 

iii. 4. (2) To be withdrawn, to be lying 
hid. TV. xi. 3. 

To be distant: what is distant; the 

» distant V.I.Pt.ii.5:v.8(jf 

ydan foreign things); xxii. 8: xxviiL 4: II. 


L 16: €( 04 


t, without respect 


to distance. lI. ii. 21 ; TV. vii. Pt. i. 16; 
V. T. 2: xiii. 13. to examine 

what it long past. V. vii. 10. 
to become distant — alienated — from one 


m 


mae 

mai 

Mtuen 

hsiian 


To transmit the ways of, to follow the 
example of. V. ix 5. 

(1) To be left, to be remaining. V. ii. 
6 xiv. 2: XXV. 2. (2) To leave neglect- 
ed. II. ii- 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 6: xii. 12. Obs. 

to leave seed or posterity to 

one, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. 

3d tone. To leave to, to assign to. V. 
vii 3. 8. To this tone and meaning. V. 
xxiii. 3, 6, should probably be referred. 

(1) Vigorously. IT. ii. 10: V. xvii. 3. 
(2) To move forward, = to attain, to 
Wtise. IV. viii.Ft. ii. 2: V. xii. 15. To 
be passing on, — spoken of the movement 
of time. V. xxx. 8. 

— to retire. V. xxii. 10. 


urA 



another. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 15. 
to send one's plans far forward. V. ix. 
22. = to put far away V. xviii. 29. 

= to a distance. V. z. 6. = at a 

distance. V. ix. 5. 

Sd tone. To keep one s-self at a dis- 
tance firom. IV. iv. 7. 

jflKM 

y&ui 

(1) To proceed to. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4 
(foil, by ^p) : V. ix. 20 : xir. 6. Obs. 

1 in V. xxxvii. 13. 

• two aims. V, xir. 15. (2) 

, accidentally. V. ix. 8. 
o lie concealed. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1. 
to make one’s escape. IV. xi. 9. 

To follow, to walk in. IV. iv. 14. 

(1) To remove,— both act. and neut. 

U‘eeu '• ' 

chien Pt. ii. 1, 4, 6, 17 : Pt. iii. 1, 5: V. xiv. 
18, 25: xxiv. 3. (2) To exchange. II. 

iv. 2. (3) To be changed. V. xxi 14. 


To he near to. IV. v. Pt. i. 
xxiv. 3. To approach to. IV. ii. 5. 

to be approached. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 
What is near, the near. If. i. 16: iii. 1 : 

IV. V. Pt. iu. 4 ; etaL A’ 
at hand. V. v. 8. 

THE 1680 RADICAL. ^ 

A city or town, cities. Used of the 
capital, — IV. V. Pt. i. 3: vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; 
Pt. ii. 5, 16 ; et sc^ms. Used of other cities, 
y> — 111. iv.l; iv. i.3;«tsav>«. = villages. 

V. xiv. 25. =a State ( ? ). V. iii. 7. 

^ A State, a country. Pos«m. 

pang the possessors or princes of States. It in. 

6 : IV. V. Pt. iL 6: V. xxvii. U; et ai. 

I. 2: II. iv. 1 ; et <i4, »rpe, is 
us^ as a designation for the empire. 

the middle region. HI. i. Pt ii. 
15, probably denotes the emigre pit^r, 
the three interior domains of Yn. 
atone is sometimes— empire or dynasty, 
as in V. xvi. 10 ; xx. 7 — 12 ; e/ a4 In V. 
iii. 3, roust denote specially the 
imperial domain. In V. ix. 1, we cannot 
account for the character. in 

IV. viL Pt. i. 8, is better understood as 
Jin different regione, than Jive States. 

and ^5, the Clan or Family and the 
State, are often in contrast, as in IV. 5iu 
6. 7 ; « a/. It is used as a verb, — to 
invest with a country. V. xvii. 1. 
mr Wicked, depraved. V. viii. 2. That 
which is evil. U. ii. 6. 

hsieh 
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A certain extent of country, outside 
AH and around the capital city ; 
keatm frontiers. V. ii. 1, 9: m. 1® - 

1 : xxiv. 1, T. Oheerre ^ V. xxix. 
5. Used for the place of the sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth in the suburbs. V. 
xii. 5. Used for tiiote sacrifices. V. i. 
Pt. iii. 8. 

the name of a place. V. 

1 . 


115 

kS 

kuo 


U 

ti 


Uae 

tSAl 


(O Used in Part II. as an e«lama- 

Hi* tion. Ohl II. ll. 4: iiL 1, 2, 8: nr. , • 

hx* (2) AeaTOtal.IV.viii.Pt.li.2: V.xxTiii. 

of the high noMes in the imperial domain. 

Obs. ^ ^ I. 7. 

To^uce to the condition of a border 
territory. V. vii. 4. 

(1) A neighbour, 

Pt. ii. 5: V. vii. 13. 
neighbouring States, all round. V. xrii. 6- 
The — m« phrase is applied to the emper- 
or’s mlnUters. II. Iv. « i •o'l ^ 
in p. 8. 


p'ei 

p‘i 


shlk 


Hu 


( 2 ) 


sec 


M 

$€W 

yu 


THE 164t« RADICAL. 

The tenth rf the calendaric branch- 
diaracters. V. xxii. 18. 


(0 To be the mate of ; to correspo^ 
to: IV. T. PL iii- 8 : V. xU. 14 : xiv. 8 : 
xxT. 6: xxTii. 11, 21. ® Tote assess- 
ors with, — in sacrifice. V. xri. 8. 

Distilled spirits. Ill, m. 6 : iv. 1, 4 . 1 » • 

tHL Pt. iiL 2 1^)! **• L 4: V. x. 

2, a, 4, 6, 8i 10, 1^ 16, 17 : xr. 13. 
m to abandon one’s-self to drink. V. x. 
11 . 

ay To be furiously inebriated. Poll, by 
™ ^.IV.xLl, 4:V.LPt.ii. 3:xr. 13. 
hsu 


j/ei 

ig 

tutw 

chiu 


m 

t»‘« 

ts ‘0 

m 

kau 


To offer a responsiTe ( 7 repeated) 
sacrifice. V. xxU. 27, 


To be drunken. IV. iv. 7. Obs. 
^,V. X. 11. 

Sour. V. It. 6. 


swan 

suan 


skm* 

Uuji 

taui 


Unadulterated spirits. —pore and 
clear. IV. riu. Pt. ii. 10. 

To drink to excess. V. x. 4. In p. 7, 
it — to drink freely. 


Sweet spirits,— the 
of fermentation. IV. Tiii. Pt. ul. 2. 

THE 165th radical. 

(1) Affairs; to conduct affairs. T- 10: 

ll. i. 17 : in. 4. Observe ^ ^ 

II. iii. 8; snd ^ V. 13- (2) 
Colours. lLiv.4. (3) Th« 

cities and lands assigned to the minsters 

“ML* m’T Pt IT ( 4 ? The Mh of 

^^^'’^otiiini of the ChoM dynasty. V. 
“to let go, -send from one’s thoughts. 

IL it 10. 'fo let go,-in shooting with a 
TV V Pt i. 7. = uberate. V. 

m 8 Lriii’. L To put off-spoken with 

refc to a ^p. V. xxSi. 7. To ^ove, do 
away with. V. xvi. 6 (foil, by ^): xv.u. 

13. 

the 166tii RADICAL. a- 


(1) A place of residence, 

a neighbourhood. V. xxix. 7. 

to be living in village. ( = in 
V X 10.) (2) A measure of length. ^ 

ii i nttle more 

chuug to, IV. vii. Pt. 1. 2 : V. m. 9 , - to a 

“Ai5LTe?.ndLttonc. (D 
_ ed Lo” tl.a» one of tte kind V. 

xxii. 5. 16-19. (2) 

from court. II. “ 3. ^ ^ 
in obscurity- II. iL 20. (2) ^ 
the scene of the barile 
and Show. V. iiL 9. ;A: 

III. L Pt. i. 31 ; »o> ^ 

Measures of capacity. U. i. 8. 

To regulate. L 8 : V.xix.4: xxiv. 1. 
Obs. ^ »“ E 12. 

li 

THE 167tb RADICAL, 

“a wei{;« of steel. IV. vUi. Ft- i- «• 


yen 


Arm 

chia 
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ZZ: gold, silver, *nd copper, j 

iTT iTTu i. 44. 52. = with meUl,— 

adverbial. V. vi. 11, 16. 

AJ The name of king K'ang of the Chow 

dynasty. V. xxii. 7, 9, H : xxiii. 4. 
cAaou ' 

chao 

^ (1) A weight of .30 catties, the quarter 

of a stone. III. iii. 8. (2) /. 9- 

equal, as great. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Lead. III. i. Pt. 1. 26. 


A kind of battle-axe. V. ii. 1 : xxii. 21. 


ktHK 

chan 


ynfM 

yuan 


sue 

viieli 

l-eu 

chii 

.V2» 


chih 

jtii 

m 

J»»9 

.’ftik 

hfli 


a place where the tyrant 
Show had collected great stores of grain. 

V. iii. 9. 

Silver. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

The cars of grain with a small portion 
of the stalk. 111. i. Pt. ii. 18. 

S(m\e kind of sharp-pointed wcapoit. 
V. xxii. 21. 


The point of a weapon. V. xxix. 2. 


ts’d 

t5*0 


To give, to confer. HI. i. Pt. ii. 16. It 
generally =>=to give to, being followed by 
two objectives, the thinir given, and the 
party to whom it is so. IV. ii. 2 : V. iv..3, 
9, 1 1, 13 : xxii. 8. To present,— as tribute 

or offering. HI. i. Pt. ii. 23. Obs. 

^ and ^ I». i. rt- i- «. 53. 60. 

(1) Stones for polishing sounding 
stones. III. i. Pt. i. 60. (2) To be mix- 
ed. — as revenue made up of various pro- 
portions, and kinds of impost. HI. i. Pt. 

i. a, 26 , 43, 59 C“- >‘0, 68. 

To temper. V. xxix. 2. 


the 168th Radical. 

M Long. ^ alMJrt or 
e^ng Pt. i. 12. What is long off, far-distant. 
Pt. ii. 7. As a verb, — to prolong. V. xix 
24 ; to seek to be long continuing, IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 15. 

ed tone. (1) An elder, elders. TV. 

verb.— to treat as an elder, to e.valu V. ii. 
6. (2) A president, presidents. II. iv. 
8 : IV. xi. 10 ( 31 ^ chief of 

the myriad families): vii. Pt. Iii. 8, and 
viii. Pt. ii. 2 , hevU of depart- 

ments): V. ii. 2 ^ ^ 

.^, eaptaina of thousands, and captains 

of hundreds) ; xix. 6 
THE 16»in RADICAL, 


na (1) A door, a gate. V. xxii. H, 

;J[ 29 : xxiii. 1. ^ P^, •» ‘he roads or 

channels of communication between the 
court and the empire. II. !• 2, 15. (2) 
an important pass of the Ho, 
mSt which Yu began bis Ubours. HI. i. 
n. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

^ To shut, = to restrain. V, vii. 2. 

pt 

** To open. = to initiate, to bring for- 

ward. V. xviii. 5, 7: = to slirnp. p. '»■ 
^ to liberate, p. 11. 

IntercaiarX' I. 


k*ai 


twan 

ttian 


hu'an 

htmn 


To bar. = to keep under realraint. 


m 

loiB 

lou 


A weight, commonly said to he of six 
/<Vu >9 or ounces ; Imt the exact amount is 
ratliec uncertain. V. xxvii. 18. 

A large bell. II. iv. 9. 

Steel, III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

Iron. HI. i. Pt. i. 69. 


fi»r 

t'ieh 


roA 

tio 


leeii 

mhion 


A bell witli a wooden clapper. HI. 
iv. 3, 


A mirror, — whatever reflects objects. 
= a case for inspection or warning. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5. 


V. xxiv. 10. 


A surname. V. xvi. 12. 


A space between. = to separate, to 
come between. V. xviii. 15: xix. 
cMen ‘0 fill »P the intervals. II. iv. 9. 

between the window and the door. V. 
xxii. 15. Some read the character in 
this passage Air», and in the 1st tone. _ 
To think with anxiety about. y'*xt. 
22. To be an object of pity, xxviii. 2. 

mm 

^ To shut up. to shut up and 

pe distress. V. vii. 10. 

P' 

^ The gate of a village. V. iiL 3. 

leu 

lii 
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(1) To examine. V. xxvii. 1ft. (2) 
To select on examination. XTui. 27. 


'What is current or standard. III. iiL 8. 


Lifian 

kuan 



To throw open. II. i. 15. 


foto 

iou 


m 



f«oo 

chu 


tsoo 

tsu 


pe 

pi 


P'o 

m 

m 

foa 

‘fu 


THE 170IH RADICAL. 
Greatly. ^j^.V.xx. 13. 


Precipitous, dangerous situations. 
xix. 11. The meiiniitg is not well as- 
certained. 

To be in difficulties; to suffer from. 

|aft,n.i.i8. 


The steps leading up to the hall on the 
cast, appropriate to the host V. xxii. 20, 
23. 

Embanked ponds. V. i. Pt. i. 5. To 
he hanked up. III. i, Pt. ii. 14. 


To be uneren. V. ir. 14. It will he 
seen, however, that this was not the 
original reading here ; and the cluiracter 
is commonly read p't. 

the name, or the title, of E 
Yin. IV. V. Pt. i. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

To be attached — join onc's-self to. IV. 
ii. 4 : V. iii. 7. 


To be in a mean condition. 


lorn 1 . 12 , 

Iou 


1^ (1) To send down. I. 12: II. ii. 20: 

^ IV. iii. 2, 3 : iv. 2, 8 : V. i. Pt. 4 ; Pt. iii. 

3 : vi. 7 ; «/ urpt. It may be variously 
uliiangtranslatcd, — to confer, to indict, to de- 


liver, &c. = to make an end of. 

■V. i. Pt ii. 4. In IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4, it = 



eh'no 

cb'u 


to remove. (2) To descend. II. ii. 10: 
III. i. Pt. i. 16; «t sops, 
descend and approach. V. xxvii. 6. = 

to degenerate. V. xxiv. 4. (3) To 

spare, to deal leniently with in respect 
of. V. xviii. 2, 20. 23. 

(1) To ascend: — with ref. to the 
throne. U. i. 3 : ii. 14 : V. xix. 4 ; with 
ref. to death. II. i. 28 : V. xvi. 18 : xxiii. 
3. (2) To travel to. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4 : 
xix. 22. (3) To promote. II. i. 27 : xx. 

H. (♦) son probably of E 

Yin, a minister of the Shang dynasty. V. 
xvi. 7. 

To remove, to take away. V. i. Pt. iii. 
4 : viii. 2. 


(t 



ck'in 

ch‘cn 



ling 


m 

Vaon 



yang 



Pic 

nich 


k^of. 

chieh 

m 

J/UH 

yUn 


Dark, obscure, jl^ the opera- 
tions of Heaven and Sarth. 'V. xx. 5. = 
secretly, by an nnscen iiiflucnee. V. iv. 
2. =the north side of a mountain. 
HI. i. Pt. iii. 7. 

probably the shed where the 
emperor spends his time of mourning. 
IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 5. 


the name of a mountain in 
the pres. Shan-tung. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To set forth ; to disiday. IV. vi. 

1: V. ix. 11, 13: xxii. 5, 19. Obs. |> 
V. vii. 15 ; xi. 4 ; 

xvi. 8. To be displayed. IV. xi. 1. To 
lx: marshalled, drawn up. V. iii. 8. (2) 
To continue long. IV. vii. I't. ii. 11. (3) 


^ the name of a minister, the 

successor of the duke of Chow in L6. V. 


xxi. 1 ; ft al. 

a tract of marshy ground in 
K‘e-cliow. HI. i. Pt. i. 9 ; Pi. ii. 7. 


(1) A high mound, a height. I. 11 : 
II. iv. I. (2) To do violence to. V. xiv. 
9. (3) 1^, the name of a place, 

corrcsjmiidiiig to the pres. Pa-ling, cliicf 
city «f the dcp. of Y6-chow. III. i. Pt. ii. 
9. 

(I) In the phrase |^, anxieties, 
to be thinking .anxiously. III. iii. 9. (2) 
The name of the principality over which 
Y.aou first ruled, so that he is sometimes 
named from it. III. iii. 7. (3) The name 
of a small hill in the pres. dis. of Ting. 
t‘aou, dep. of Yen -chow, Shaii-tung. III. 
i. Pt. ii. 10. 


mm the n.ame of Shim’s minister 
of Crime. IX. i. 17, 20: ii. 10, 11, 12: iiL 
1, 2, 3, 8: iv. 1, 8, 11. 

To dam up. V. iv. 3. 


(1) The sun. ^ sunhinds,— 
wild geese. III. i. Pt. i. 89. (2) =tbe 
south side of a mountain. HI. i. Ft. i. 3, 
36, 46, 62 ; Pt. ii. 4. (3) I®, see 


A comer, 
seas. II. iv. 7 


comers of the 

: V. xvL 21. 


A monnd falling to pieces, cs nnset- 
tledness. V. xx. 8. 


Steps or stairs, leading to a ball. II. 
ii. 21 : V. x.xii. 20—23. 


To fall down into. IV. iii. 6. 
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yu 



To follow, to accord with. j I 
following the line of— all along — the 
hiUt. U. i». 1 : HI. i. Pt. i. 1. 

(I) The inside, inner apartment*, 
to keep within the house. I. 7. (2.) 
Habitable ground by the water's ed^) 

rap.in.i.ptu.14. 

Precipitous. = alarnung. IV. tii. 
Pt. i. 7. 


(I) To fall into a ditch. to 

be going to ruin, IV. xi. 3. 8. (2) To 
ascend, to go up. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

low, damp ground. Swamps. HI. i. 
Pt. 1. 77. 


To feel sympathy. IV. rii. Pt. Hi. 8. 


THE 1720 RADICAL. 


(seS 

ch'iao 

ch*io 


A sparrow. As an adj., describing 
the colour of a cap, — brown. V. xxii. 21. 


tsith 

chi 


che 

chih 


koto 

kou 




To collect. Spoken of the sun and 
moon in an eclipse, to meet harmo- 
niously. III. ir. 4. Spoken with reference 
to the decree of Heaven conferring the 
empire, == to cause to light on. IV. ». Pt, 
i. 2: V. xvi. 11 ; xxii. 5 : xxviii. 1. ts 
to attach, to bring together to one’s-self. 
V. xi. 6, Foil, by =3 to go to, to 
tend to. V. xviii, 15. To be collected. 
V. ill. 5, ■= to be completed. V. i. Pt. 

L 5. 

A pheasant. IV. ix, 1. 


To crow,— a* a pheasant. IV. ix. 1. 

(1 ) _T o be harmonious. 1. 2: V. xt. 6. 
W one of Yu’s nine provinces. 

HI. i. Pt. i. la 



tiao 


SHV 

sai 



huo 


To carve. Carved. V. xxii. 17. 

Though, in. iii. 9: V. i. Pt. ii. 6: iv. 
13 : xii. 13 ; e( a4 

To paint with rerrailion and othor 
colours. V. xi. 4 — This characterisgiven 
in the diet, under but sudi arrange- 
ment ie evidently wrong. is mendy 
part of the phonetic element The 
true radical or element of meaning ie 
This is another instance of the 
perplexity introduced into Chinese lexi- 



U 

Ii 


aoJi 



nan 


m 


y« 

yu 




chin 



cography by the attempt to simplify the 
subject through reducing the number of 
the radicals. 

A fowl. V. ii. 5. 


To go away from, to leave. III. iv ■i : 

IV. ii. 8 : vii. Pt. iii. 5. To be divided. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 6. ^ V. xviii. 29. 

To be difficult. IV. vi. 2. 7 ; viii. Ft. ii. 

1 1 : V. ix. 6 : xvi. 4 : xxx. ii. To feel the 
difficulty of. n. iii. 2. Difficulties. IV. v. 

Pt. iii. 5: vii. Pt. i, 16. |^, hard- 

ships and difficulties. V. xv. 2, 3, 7 : 
xxii. 7. 

6d tone. To make it difficult for. = 
to discourage. II. i. 16. 


THE 173d RADICAL, j^. 


Rain. II. i. 2 : IV, viii. Pt. i. 6 

^): V. iv. 21, 32, 83, 38: xxv. 5. 

3d tone. To rain. V. vi. 19. Perhaps 
the examples in V. iv., might be thus 
toned. 

The name of a marsh. III. i. Ft- j. 1^- 


■piunder. II. i. 2 : V. vi. 16. (2) 
f, the name of a marah in Ycn- 

chow. 111. 1. Pt. i. 14. (3) 

name of a mountain in K‘e-chow. Ill- >• 

Pu ii. 1. 

Lightning. V. vi. 16. 


(I) To move, to agitate. ^ ^ 
II. i. 25. ^ |g|, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5 : V, 
iii. 7. to be roused to anger. 

V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iv. 8. (2) ^ ‘Iw 
name of a marsh. HI. i. Pt. i. 41. 

The name of the appanage of Ch'oo, 
one of king Woo's brothers, who is known 

as V. xvii. 1. 

Rain continuing more than three days. 
Sc copious rain. IV. viii. Pt i. 6, 
Rain stopping, fair weather. V. iv. 21. 

What is good. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7 : V. 
xxvii. 3. Intelligent. V. i. Pt. i. 3. The 

phrase in V. xiv. 13 , = to be 

charged with, on account of one's good- 
ness; in xviii. 5, 19, it appears to==to 
treat or manage well. 
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THE 174th radical. 


A whip. II, i. n. 


Green. III. i. Pt. i. 67. 


I TrmnqnilUtjr. diipeace. IV. 

^ Tii. Pt, i. 12. ^ to m*ke one'*- 

self tranquil. IvTxi. 2. To tranquillize. 
V. XV. 6. 

Quiescence, — the opposite of action. V. 
iv. 31. •c: in stillness, when unemploy- 

1 c«l. 1. 10. To he quiet, tranquil. V. vii. 
‘6 8, 7 : iz. 21 : xviii. 22. 

THE 175th RADICAL. n- 

Passim. Not. It very often = it 
is not, it is not that, standing com- 
monly, but not always, at the com- 
mencement of the clause, and the clause 
which follows frequently beginning with 

life ^ s- IV^. »• 1 : JT. 

Pt. i. 7, 12 ; Pt. a. 4 : V. xii. 24 : xiv. 
3, 18, 20. It has sometimes a hypo- 
thetical fwrce, a if not, without. II. if. 1 7 : 
IV. T. Pt. U. 2 : vi. 11 ; et ol Its signifi- 
cation is sometimes nearly tbst of an 
adjective, that which is not, improper. 
lV.U,4:v.Pt.iU.7:V.xii.21iela/. = 
that which is really wrong, a crime. IV. 
via. Pt, a. 9. As a verb, —to do what is 
contrary to, to transgress. III. ii. 4 : IV. 
zi. 2 ; V. xzri. 7. Makes with ^ an 
affirmative. V. x. 3 ; et at 
(1) Not. IV. Vi. 2. (2) ^ 0 , 

ready acquiescence, to be flatteringly 
obsequious. V. xxiv. 8. 

THE I7Cth RADICAL, pf. 

Tlie face, to follow to one’s 

^ face. n. iv. 6. ^ to judge by 
the faca V. xix. 2. facing the I 

north.V.vi.4. So||g j0,xx.l6. m\ 
•lon e, xxu. 20, means facing the south. 

looking up to Heaven, to 
. ascertain its wHl. xa. 11 . 

THE 177th RADICAL. | 

(1) Hides, ra. i. Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) 

To change, to remove or supersede. IV. 
vi. 3: V. iv. 5: xiv. 6, 19. Spoken of 
aninuUs changing tber feathers and hair. 

L 5. To be changed. V. xxiv. 4. 

(1) To exhaust, g IV. vii. I 

Pt. ii. 6. (2) To nonrish. IV. viL Pt. 
iii. 10: V. ix. 16. — ^The meaning in these 

passages is doubtful. (3) a 

HtUe chad. V. xxiU. 6. 


THE 180tk RADICAL. 

Musical sounds, the eight 

yia kinds of musical instruments, music. 

II. i. 18, 24; iv. 4. alone = music, 
m. iii. 6. 

The music of Shun. ^0, II. 
sAoou iv. 9. 
shao 

m. An echo. IL ii. 4. 


THE 181st radical. 

To follow, to act in accordance with. 
V. i. Pt. i. 9 : xxi. 6. To be obedient. 
sAun jv. V. Pt. i. 9. — to allow, to indulge. 

V. i. Pt. ia. 3. 

^ (1) To wait, gg V. xviii. 17. 

sen Necessary, requisite. V. xxii. 13. — 

hsU The meaning here may also be brought 
under (1) 

■sg To be refractory, obstinately tmprincl- 

^ plod. 1. 12 : IL iv. 6, 8 1 V. xxiv. 8. ^ 
IV. iv. 7. The refractory. V.xxLl. 
as To manifest, distribute everywhere. 

V, xaL 13. 
poa 

|l« One-sided, perverse. V. iv. 19 ; xvHi* 


1^’ appearance of unceas- 
ingness. IL iv. 8. 

To wash the face. IV. xxu. 2. 


The face, the countenance, HL iu. 9. 


To desire. what is desir> 

able. IL ii. 17. 

(1) To overthrow. III. iv. 

4, ^ IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. To 

be overthrown, == felled. IV. vu. Pt. i. 
4. 1^1, to be going to ruin. V. xi, 

3, 8. (2) ^ one of king Wto’s 

ministers. V. xvi. 12. 

(1) A class, sorts. = the different 
characters or classes. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. Of 
a class. :r>m not equal to, not so 
good as. IV. via. Pt i. 2. 

to make one’s-sell unworthy. IV. 
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V. Pt. ii. 3. (2) To offer a special sacri- 
fice to God. II. i. 6 : V. i. Pt. i. 10. 

To regard, to think of I\’. v. P. i. 2: 
xi. 9 : V. xii. !3 : xiv. 9. = to consult. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : V. .x.xiii. 6. = to 

e.taD)ine. V. ix. 2S. Observe ^ 
V. xviii. 18. 

(1) To be or become illustrions. V. i. 
P». iii. 2, 4, 5 ; ix. 3, 4 : xiii. 14 : x.xv. G : 

I x.xviii. 1, 3, 4. ^ bright princi- 

ples of Heaven. V, ix. 16: x. 5 ; et n/. 
Obs. to be illustrious with the 

people. V. ix. 1. «= manifestly. V. ix. 

21. (2) To be enlightened. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 5 (». A.) : viii. Ft. iii; 1 : V. xiv. 9. (3) 
To distinguish, make illustrious. IV. ii. 
7 ; V. xviii. 6. 


# 3d tone. To support,— spoken with 
ref. to the support of one’s parents. V. 
JO*? x.G. 

That which is over, remaining. III. i. 
Pt.ii.6:V.xxiy.8. 

yii kinds of — no end of — ^puni^ments. V. 
xxix. 6. 

To COUT07. 1. 6. 


Ag To present offerings,— specially of 
food. offerings of sacrifice. V. 

kiici X. 7. 

4Sg To accept. — as the wine of sacrifice, 
pi ( ? ). V. xxii. 26. 


THE 185th RADICAL. 


THE 182d RADICAL. a- 


^ (1) *rhehead,II.iv.l. In the phrase 

sW »• 17, 21, 22, 23; et Krpe. 

shuu {2) The cliicf, the most important. V. 
XXX. 1. (3) ^ the name of a 
mountain. UL L Pt. ii. 1. 


g (1) The wind. II. i.2: V.iv.32,34, "'"u W me cmc^n^oss imp 
38: vi. 16, 19. ||h, to be moved as xxx. 1. (3) gg Hie nj 

feng by the wind. II. ii. 13. (2) Influence. mountain. UL L Pt. ii. 1. 

IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8 ; V. xxiv. 7 ; 

but this may mean — the fame of their THE 186 tb RADICAL, # 

manners). (3) Manners, fashion. IV. iv. 

7 : V. xxi. 4 : xxiv. 8. (4) To feel the 

sexual appetite, — used of aiiiroats. V. *hat which is fragrant. Always m 

connection with and spoken of rur* 

tea (1) To sjieak loudly and rapidly. II. . 7 ^ .. • 

*3 iy. 7. (2) To rewrite and publish, p, 6. V. x. 11 : xxii. 8: xxyii. 4 . 


Odours smelt at a distance. 


THE 184XU RADICAL. 


A/«</ see above, 
ch'ing 


To eat. IV. xi. 6: V. xv. 10 . Spoken I 
of the fire licking up the ink on the j 
tortoise-shell in divination. V. xiii. 3. j HE 

~ , to cat one's words, to be false 
tj via 

to what he has said. IV. i. 4. To accept 
support. IV. viii. Pt. iii. II. Food. If. i. 

1 6 : iv. 1 : I V. X. 3 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 8 : v. 2. 

3EA r=the revenues of tlio empire. [U 

V. iv. 18, 19. y» 

To be hungry. Plfl. to suffer from I 
want. II. i. 18. ^15 

ch’e 

To drink. V. x. 4, 7, 9 ( ® ■^), 14. 

To be full. =s to satiety. V, x. 7. 


To carry provisions to tbe labourers in 1 
pW the fields ; »= provision-carrim. IV, ii, 6. 1 ^sing 
heang | 

h«iang Ti® 

^ To nourish. U. ii. 7. g V. vii. ! ^ 
12, is hardly intelligble. Obs. 

V xi. 3. cbiao 


THE 187ra radical. 

(1) A horse, horses. III. ii. 4: iii. 5. 
V. iii. 2; ct ao-pe. equerries. 

V. xix. 8. (2) -gl the minister 
of War. V. ii. 3 ; XL 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 10. 
To drive, — in a carriage, IlL uL 5- 

To bustle and hurry about UL ir. 4. 

■=• rapidly, hurriedly. Y. iii. 3. 

Red. V. xiii. 29. 

P 

To make, to constitute. V, iv. J. 

To be proud. 'V. xxir. JO. 
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To alarm. II. i. 25. 

ching 

The appearance of a n-ant of coiinpc- 
tion. Used of one of the indications in 
y. divination. V. iv . 2 1 . 
yi 

minisU'r of Vaoii. pnn- 

hwan ished by Sbuu. I. 10 : 11. i. 12 : iii. 2. 
buan 


THE 1S8tu radical. 


#- 


Ha 

Ve 

t‘i 


Torm, appearance. Used of the form 
of a prognostic in divination. V. vi. 10. 
Completeness. Used of the character of 
a procUiuation. V. x.\ir. 8. 


THE 189th RADICAL. 


m- 


L'itoH 

kao 


(1) High. HI. i. Pt. i. 1 : IV. V. I*t iii. 
4. The high and lofty. V. iv. 12, 17. 
The founder of a House, or one’s remote 

ancestor, is described by 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12, 14 : viii. Pt. i. 9. 

I.V. vii. Pt. iii. 6: V. xxiii. 3. To 

think highly of. V. ix. 28. (2) ^ 
the sacrifleiai title of Woo-ting, one of 
the suTuruigns of the Shang dynasty. IV. 
lx. 1 : V. XV, 5. 


THE 190th RADICAL. 


The hair. V. xxx. 4. 


/« 

fa 


mou 


The na.iie of one of the vrild tribes, 
infedc 
V. ii. 3. 


confederatewith kingAVoo against Shang. 


THE 192d radical. - 

^ A kind of fragrant grass, used to fla- 
e/fung spirits. flavoured spirits 

distilled from the black millet. V. xiii. 
25 ; xxviii. 4. 

In the phrase |^, III. iii. 9, the 

thoughts working anxiously and con- 
yu foaedly. 

THE 194th radical, ffl. 


knei 


ii’Ufi 
k-itei 


la the phrase Spirits, spirit- 

ual beings. II. ii. 18; IV. iv. 2: Pt. iii. 
I : V. Ti. 6. 

Chief, the principal. = the 

chief criminals. III. iv. 6. 


A* The disc of the moon, from the time 
It begins to wane to new moon, 

is the 15lh ilay of the moon. V. 
ix. 1 xxii. 1 . ^ V. ill. 4, is 

— after the moon began to wane; n 
p. 1, is the last day of the old 

moon. 


n 

ya 

yii 


/oo 

lu 


seen 

bsien 


seen 

bsien 


hv3n 

kuen 

m 

kioan 

kuan 


ttffTOU 

iiiao 


*1 

k'ew 

chiu 

If 

mint/ 


THE 195th RADICAL. 


Fish. HI. j. Pt. i. 35 : IV. iv. 2. 


The State so called. V. xxix. 5. 


Fresh fish or meat. dosh to 

eat. II. iv. 1. 

2d tone. (1) Fi-w; rarely, seldom. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3 : V. -xi'C. 1 : xxiv. 9. (2) 

to show a fostering kindness 
to. V. XV. 10. 

The father of Vii. punished by Shun. 
1. 11 : II. i. 12 : V. iv. 3. 

An unmarried man. I, 12. In all other 
cases, it ap)'ears along with and pro- 
bably means widowers. V. vii. 8; ix. 4: 
IT. 6, 10: xxvii. 6, 7. 

THE 196th radical, 

(J) Birds. Generally in combination 
with 1. 4, 5, 6, 7 : 11. i. 22 : iv. 9 : 111. 

1 . Pt. i. 39: IV. iv. 2: V. xvi. 16. (2) 

.ii M< “"•* Ml. “T 

of a mouwtaiiiv 111. i. Pt* i. J Pi* 

2 , 12 . 

To collect, accumulate. I. 10. — The 
jmssage is hardly intelligible. 

(1) The sound of a bird; anything 
that emits sound is so called. fj|^ ^1^, 

V. ::vi. 16, denotes the male and female 

phoenix. is the sounding-stone. 

ir.iv.9, (2) Jl^l^ was a place near 
the capital of Ke6. IV. iv. 2. 

The male phoenix. II. iv. 9. 


flWff 

feiig 


ch ih 


An owl. is the name of an 

ode. V, vi. 16. ^ of owl-like 

conduct. V. xAvii. 'J. 
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Sfe, & species of owl. See above. 


y*n 


THE 197th RADICAL. 
Sidt (adj.). V. iy. 5. 


Salt (subst.) 111. i. Pt. i. 26: IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 2. 


THE 198tk RADICAL. 


hk 

la 


U 

li 


Ink 

lu 


i'eak 

ch'ii 


iii 


aieuf 

hui 


The deer, the name of a 

tower where Show had accumulated bis 
treasures. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To be fond of display. V. xxir. 9. 
(2) To depend on ; to be connected with. 

what the people depend on 

for support. V. XTui. 5, p. 9, 

should, probaMj, be tahen in the same 
way. mzm V. xarii. 12, =>- the 
circumstances of penal cases; but 

» to be exposed to pmiuhment. 
The foot of a mountain, II. i. 2. 


THE 199th radical. ^ 
Leaven, yeast. IV. vUi. Pt, iii. 2. 

THE aoOni RADICAL. m 

Hempen. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

To brandish, V. ii. 1. 


THE 201st radical. 


Yellow. The colour of soil. III. i. Pt. 
^ i, 79. Yellow with gold. V. ii. 1. Light 
bay,— used of horses. V. xxiii. ]. The 
nuang colour of hair in. old men. V. xxx, 4. = 
yellow silks. V. iii. 7. 


THE 202n RADICAL, 




m 

'iS 

hd 


m 

mlk 


ek'uk 

ch'a 


Black. It occurs in the phrase 
I, meaning the black-haired peo- 
iT? : II. 1. 18 : ii. 2, 10 : ii«- 2 = HI- .»»• 

1 : IV. X. 1: V. xxx. 6, 7. Some cniics 
explain it in all these passages by 
all, the multitudinous. (2) All. ll iv. 
7. (3) lAght, spoken of soil. HI. >• Pt. 

i. 67. (4) The name of an ancient 

minister. V. xxvii. 6. (5) The name of 
a river. V. xiii. 3. (6) *1*® 

name of a hill. HI. i- Pt* iii* 5. 


THE 203» RADICAL. S* 


(1) Black,— spoken of the colour of 
soil. HI. i. Pt. i. 17. (2) 

Biackwater. Two rivers are mentioned 
of this name ; one, the southern boundary 
of lAang-chovr, IH. i. I’t. i. 62 : one, the 
western boundary of Yung^ihow, p. 71 ; 
and Pt. ii. 6. 

In sllesice. FV. viii. Pt. L 2. 

(1) To degrade ; to be 

i. 27 : IV. iii. 6 : V. XX. 14. W ‘o 
drive nway degraded. V. L Ft. >'>• 
KSh « to make an end of. V. i. Pt. 

ii. 4. (2) To put away. IV. vii. Pt. i. 

6, m 

Partiality, partisanship. V. Iv. 14. 


lawf 


ch*mg 


tuk 

(U 


To brand. V. xxvii. 8. 


To blacken, to dirty. 
rV. viU. Pt. U. n. 


E irreverence. 


M 

fa 


foo 

fu 


t Millet; — a kind of glutinous grain. 

We always find together. IV. 

Shu vii. Pt. i. 11 ; V. xTd: xxi. 3. 


THE 204th radical. 

One of the symbols,— ^ 
distinguishing, ftom its form 

P pUced In oppoeition to each other, 

^broldered on the lower of the emper- 
or's sacrificial robes. U. W. 

«■ •• Ml M- 

ftudicnceSp adorned witb figur®® 

V. xxii. 14, 16, 22. 

THE 205th radical. 


Tortoises. II. iv. 2. 


ptS 

pieb 
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THE 207th radical. 

■gt A drum. 71. iv. 9: III, iv. 4; V. xxii. 
ku 

A small band*druin or rattle, II. iv. 9. 

room 

t‘aa 

Wi drum. V. xxii. 19. 

JUH 

fin 


MOO 

aha 


ti'e 

chT 


THE 208th radical. 


the name of a mountain. 


See 


THE 210ni RADICAL. 


(1) To regulate, to adjust uniformly. 
11. i. 5 : IV. vii. Pt i. 17 : V. ii. 7, 8 ( =. 
to a^jMt the ranks of a lighting host) : 
xiU. 6 ( «= to ma rshal ): x xvii. 13 (foU. 

(9) Reve. 

rent, grave. V. vtu. 2: xxvL 3. (3) 

Impartiality, — where all is perfectly l4> 
jnstedL V. xxiii. & (4) The State to 
named. V. xadi. 11. (i) one 

of Taon’s ministen. I. S. 


appearance of reverent 

ew dread. 11. ii. 21. 
chai 

THE 2Hth RADICAL 1^. 


-djfr (1) Teeth. =. elephant’s teeth, ivory. 
^ llL i. Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) To be arranged 
“ < according to age, to have one's place in 
ch‘th thg family roll. V. xvii. 1. 


lutuf 


Jcu>€i 

knei 


THE 212th RADICAL. 

(1) A dragon. One of the symbols 
on the upper sacrificial robe of the em - 
peror. II. iv. 4. (2) An officer in the 
court of Shun, his minister of Communi- 
cation. II. i. 23, 25. (3) ^ P^, the 
name of a mountain on the western bank 
of the Ho, near where Tu began his 
labours. HI. L Pt. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

THE 213th RADICAL. 

The tortoise, whose shell was so much 
used in divination. V. iv. 26 — SI. 

JB. the great tortoise, specially good for 
alvination, and proper for imperial use. 
11. it 18 •. HI. i. Pt. i. 52 : IV, X. 2 ! V, vi, 

V. vi.9. 


OMISSIONS. 


Page 649, Under ^ add — (2) a_ 

l^ace far south, supposed to be in the borders 
of Cochin-China. 1. 3. 

P^e 666. Beneath insert— pis. 

Page 671. Under Q add— (2) jH. Qi « 


Pi^ 703. Above ^ insert—^, 

A hole. ^1^ ^ the name of a moun- 

faun. HI. i. Ft. ii. 1^ 

Page 710. Under ^ add — (2) ^ a 
minister of Tae-mow. V. xvi. 7. 

Page 724. After insert jH, A. 

surname. IV. vu. Pt. i. 13. 


minister rf Woo-ting. IV. ix. 2. 

Page 685. Beneath insert—^' 

ERRORS. 


Page 646. Under — *, for yA read y»». 

*t 661. „ ,, p*sh ,1 P **• 

» 652. Art. for ^ and where read 
end where. 

Page ^3. Under for ptA read p‘«iA. 
n f, „ ^ k^A „ Pik. 

» » Por % read (tii). 


Page 655. Art. for male read female. 

» « Ift- 

„ 658. Under „ heul „ ktiil, 

„ 659. „ Vj}, „ ta‘ou „ i‘am. 

„ 661. Transfer— (2), Ac., from'^^ to^^. 
„ 661. Under ^ , for an read tan. 

„ 662. For read 
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Page 

663. 

Under 

s. 

for shuc read shui. 



?) 




t> 



m 

11 

,, miA. 


666. 

91 

it? 

Aatfo 

,, iaoH. 

r> 

A * a 

668. 

Art, 










Page 

1 669. 

For the first read 

tl 

>» 

Under 


for iaitr 

read luai and 

kua. 






Page 

' 670 

Art. 


for 3d read 2d. 


>1 

Under 

tS’ 

„ Ua 

„ me. 

»• 

67T. 

11 

25, 

„ 

» 

JJ 

» 

11 

tt’ 

„ iirei 

., Ir'irfi. 

J3 

679. 

t» 


„ liwo 

„ itcu. 


esi. 

11 


„ ka 

„ tae. 

>« 

684. 

11 

flS. 

„ thaoti read cA'aou. 


685. 

H 


„ ehoo 

„ MitO. 

♦» 

686. 

Art. 

5|c. 

„ Stem 

„ branch. 

9> 

687. 

Under 



„ tan. 


Page 

687. 

Under 

for iunij rc-ad yung. 

n 

689. 

For the radical and the one 

immediately following, read 

Page 

690. 

For read yj*. 

n 

695. 

Art. for read ^ 

m- 




Page 

i 695. 

For read 

1* 

696. 

Under 

for j/ton road AukT, 

>1 

697. 

3E’ 


11 

n 

Under 3^, 

„ iea’ „ 

n 

70a 

” 

„ sh iug „ thing. 

>1 

70.5. 

„ the 2d j 

for shun read cimn. 


717. 

” 

for w<f, read woo. 

n 

719. 


„ teany read seang. 

>1 

720. 

.. 

„ tun „ tuu. 

11 

721. 


,, ta‘ou „ t'aom. 

1 1* 

» 


„ koo and liu read 

sAoo and ahu 


Page 726. 

Under 

1 „ tio read to. 


Not*. Since the publication of my lecood volume, 1 have met with three Worlcs, which supply, 
to a considerable e.xtent, the place of dictioiuuies to the Classivs. The Sinologue,, who shall 
undertake such a dictionary, will find in them a fund of most e.xtcnsive and precious materials. 

[1], The first and handiest of the three is called ‘ All the Characters 

in tlie Classics and Thesaurus Discriminated and Explained.' It was p\iblished at T-cen-tsin, in 
1822, by an officer, called Henng Show-k‘cen (||f^ "'** *'*'**‘'*1 ® ® 

nephew, and a friend, in the conipil.ation. Altogether it contains about 10,000 characters, arrang- 
ed under the Radicals by the number of strokes, as in K'ang-he’s dictionary, and in the order in 
which they occur in that Work. It gives, moreover, simply tlie meanings there assigned to them ; 
but wherever a pass<age of the three oldest classies is quoted witli a various reading in any of the 
more recent ones, that is pointed out. The author estimates the number of characters in ‘the 
tliirteen Classics ’ at rather more than 6,500 ; but he does not count a character more than once, 
though difirercnile of name and of tone would seem to require him to do so. The Book is in two 
volumes, making together only 247 Chinese pages, so tliat the student finds it very convenient 
for use. [The ‘ Thesaurus ’ mentioned in tlie title is, of course, the ^ ^ or ‘ Treasury 
of Tones and Rhymes, compiled in the apartment P‘ei-wiln,’ — one of the great literary Works 
undertaken by the order of K‘ang-he, and which contains nearly 9,000 characters, with their 
names and tones defined, and their meaning and usage fully exliibited.] 

[2]. The second Work is more voluminous, and consists of two Parts ; — the 

or ‘The Explanation of the Characters in the Four Books,’ in 78 chapters; and ^ ’ 

‘The Explanation of the Characters in the various King,’ in 72 chapters, 


. . -f' .. 

It was originally left 




manuscript by a scholar named Twan G6-t‘ing ^). of the district of K‘eon-yang 


<1^ Hoo-nan, and was afterwards revised, re-arranged, and published, under the auspices 

of a Hwang Pan-k‘e j^), in 1857. 

The arrangement of the characters is perplexing for the student. Takin-r the ‘ Great Learn- 
ing’ first, the book gives a table of the dift'erent characters in it, chapter by“chapter ; m the same 
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way it follows with the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ the ‘Analects,’ and the ‘Works of Mcneius.’ In 
the second Part, we hare the Yih, the Shoo, the She, the Ch'un Ts'ew, the Le Ke, the Chow Lc, 
the ttiree Chuen of Tso-k‘ew, of Kung-ytuig, and of Kuh-lenng, the Hcaou Kin^', and the E’rh 
Ya, siniiUrly dissected, no account being taken of the characters that hare already occurred in the 
Four Books. The lexical jiortioii follows the dissection in e.ach Part, and the characters are taken 
in the order in which they hare occurred in the Books. There is no arrangement of them with 
reference to the Radicals or to their sounds. This is troublesome to the learner ; and though 
there is a preliminary chapter exhibiting the characters in each Book under their Radicals, much 
time and labour are still required to find the place of any term under examination. For the 
le.xical portion itself, it is ample .and salisfactory. The oldest dcfiiiitious of the characters are 
given, and numerous examples of their use are adduced. 

It is said, in a stimmary, that in tito Great I^earning there arc 304 difft. characters ; in the 
Doctrine of the Mean. 3‘J8 additional : in the Analects, other 616 ; and in tlie Works of Mcucius, 
776 making in the Pour Books not quite 2,200 characters. It is to be observed, however, that 
the same character is not counted twice, tliough it may be variously toned and enunciated. 

In the Yih, again, there are 296 new characters ; and in the Shoo, 456. The Index which I 
hare compiled shows in tho Shoo King altogether 1,908 different characters, counting a character 
for e.ach variation of name and tone. 

[3]. The third Work is of a diirercnt character and of higher pretensions than cither of. the 
above. It U called 5 ^ ^ ^ Hfr ‘ ^ i" the aessical Books,’ in 196 

chapters. It was prepaid b^he labours of many eminent scholars, under the superintendence of 
Yuen Yuen to whom I have said, in vol, I., proleg., p. 133, we owe the grand collection 

of the • Explanati^s of the Classics under tlie Ts‘ing dynasty.’ In an iniroducrory chapter we 
have a memorial in which Yuen Yuen, then superintendent of the Transport Service on the grand 
canal, presents, in obedience to an order, his Work to the Emperor. It is dated in the 17th year 
of Kea-k‘ing, or our 1813. lu this digest the arrangement of characters adopted in the Thesaurus 
is followed. 
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